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PREFATORY  NOTICE. 


The  call  for  a Second  Edition  of  this  work  has  afforded  an 
opportunity  for  its  revision,  which  has  not  been  neglected.  The 
facts  and  opinions,  of  course,  remain  as  they  were ; but  there 
have  been  innumerable  occasions  for  incidentally  improving  the 
expression  of  the  author’s  meaning,  if  no  more,  in  the  appli- 
cation of  his  principles  to  matters  of  detail. 

At  the  same  time  measures  have  been  adopted  for  facilitating 
the  use  of  the  work  as  a Book  of  Reference  ; and  it  has  especially 
to  be  pointed  out  that,  if  the  copious  introduction  of  italicised 
words  should  appear  to  be  a literary  blemish,  this  must  be  the 
excuse. 

The  subject  of  Works  of  Alteration,  although  of  so 
much  practical  importance  in  the  exposition  of  House-plan, 
had  by  some  means  escaped  attention  in  the  original  edition  ; 
there  is  now,  however,  added,  in  the  form  of  a Supplement  to 
Part  Second,  what  will  supply  the  deficiency.  Several  addi- 
tional Plates,  also,  have  been  introduced  to  illustrate  this  part 
of  the  treatise  specially. 

The  Illustrations  generally  have  been  occasionally  improved ; 
and  the  opportunity  has  been  taken  of  adding  one  special 
example  (Plates  XXXV.  and  XXXYI.)  which  will  be  useful  in 
many  ways. 

The  Sketches  of  Architectural  Style , attached  to  Part  Fifth, 
have  been  made  wood  engravings,  as  an  improvement  upon 
lithography ; but  the  designs  are  as  before. 

References  to  the  Plates  have  been  inserted  at  every  step  of 
the  exposition ; so  that  the  reader  may  have  practical  cases  in 
point  continually  presented  to  him. 

The  Estimates , which  constitute  the  chief  portion  of  Part 
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Fifth,  have  received  a certain  important  amendment.  It  was 
pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  critic  that  the  prices,  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  edition,  appeared  to  he  excessive.  The  reason  of 
this  did  not  consist  in  any  disregard  of  economy,  but  simply 
in  the  circumstance  that,  London  prices  being  given  as  the  stan- 
dard, it  was  not  made  so  clear  as  could  be  wished  that  Local 
prices  in  the  country  are  so  much  less,  according  to  the  locality. 
It  will  now  be  found  that  the  allowance  for  these  Country 
prices  is  pointedly  set  forth  in  every  case.  The  primary  London 
prices  are  still  as  before,  because  they  were  right. 

The  question  of  the  application  of  the  work  to  Small  Houses 
demands  a word  of  notice.  It  has  been  made  matter  of  com- 
plaint that  a person  of  moderate  means  cannot  obtain  from  the 
book  that  assistance  which  he  needs,  because  the  majority  of  the 
illustrative  plans  are  above  his  mark.  To  this  it  must  be  replied 
that  these  plans  are  not  offered  as  models  at  all,  but  as  cases  in 
point  for  the  service  of  the  exposition.  The  work  is  not  a 
book  of  designs  for  choice,  but  of  principles  for  study ; and  the 
reader  who  desires  to  learn  how  to  plan  a small  house  must  be 
asked  to  take  the  same  course  as  if  he  wished  to  deal  with  a 
large  one, — the  principles  are  the  same.  (See  the  Introductory 
Chapter  to  Part  Second.) 

Throughout  the  revision  of  the  work,  as  in  its  original  pre- 
paration, one  purpose  has  been  persistently  kept  in  view, — namely, 
the  practical  aim  of  the  book.  In  dealing  with  such  a subject 
there  seems  to  be  no  need  for  attempting  any  attractiveness  of 
form,  beyond  that  which  attaches  to  precision  of  ideas ; and  the 
author  therefore  desires  to  be  looked  upon  in  no  other  light  than 
as  a man  of  business  expounding  in  this  simple  way  the  know- 
ledge acquired  in  the  daily  practice  of  his  profession. 

K.  K. 


3,  Harley  Place , Upper  Harley  Street , May , 1865. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  is  to  set  forth  a systematic 
exposition  of  those  details  of  arrangement  which  make  up  the 
plan  of  a “ Gentleman’s  House,” — a convenient  and  comfortable 
English  Residence  of  the  better  sort,  on  whatever  scale. 

Other  departments  of  the  Architect’s  practice  may  offer  more 
to  his  ambition  as  an  artist  or  a man  of  science,  but  there  is 
none  which  has  higher  claims  upon  him  as  a useful  servant  of 
the  public  than  the  design  of  Domestic  Plan.  Any  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  treat  this  subject  thoroughly  will  be  received,  no 
doubt,  with  every  indulgence. 

It  may  be  thought  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  subject 
should  not  have  been  already  exhausted ; for  it  is  well  known 
that  there  are  few  good  things  so  good — and  therefore  so  well 
worth  describing — as  a good  English  house ; but  it  is  still  more 
singular  that  no  book  whatever  appears  to  have  been  published 
from  which  we  can  obtain,  with  regard  to  Domestic  Plan  (except 
indirectly,  as  in  the  writings  of  the  indefatigable  Loudon),  even 
matter  for  suggestion  and  inquiry,  far  less  authority  for  reference. 

The  author  consequently  has  to  submit  the  present  work  as 
one  in  which  compilation  has  yielded  him  scarcely  any  aid,  but 
which  has  been  founded  rather  upon  the  experience  of  practice, 
and  the  study  of  years,  directed  to  all  examples,  good  or  bad, 
which  have  come  within  his  reach. 

The  intricacy  and  extent  which  the  inquiry  assumes,  when 
one  attempts  to  deal  with  it  in  any  degree  exhaustively,  will 
become  apparent  to  the  reader  by  a glance  over  the  items  of 
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the  Index  ; and  how  much  has  to  be  said  upon  many  of  these 
items  may  be  perceived  by  noting  the  length  of  certain  of  the 
chapters.  If  the  reader  should  experience  surprise  in  either  or 
both  of  these  respects,  the  author  has  only  to  say  that  in  com- 
mencing to  write  he  himself  did  not  expect  either  index  or 
chapters  to  be  s&long. 


London , November , 1864. 
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PART  FIRST. 


A Sketch  of  the  Histoky  and  Development  of  Domestic 
Plan  in  England. 


CHAT. 

I. — Programme  : 

Purpose  of  the  inquiry,  1 ; National  peculiarities  of  domestic  plan,  1 ; 
General  history  of  plan  in  Europe,  1 ; The  English  system,  2. 

II. — Eleventh  Century — Saxon: 

Building  amongst  the  Gothic  nations,  3 ; Primitive  type  of  their  Dwell- 
ings contrasted  with  the  Roman  type,  3 ; The  Saxon  Hall,  4 ; The 
Chamber,  5 ; Royal  Houses,  with  Chapel  and  Offices,  5 ; Saxon 
Castles,  6. 

III.  — Eleventh  Century — Norman  : 

Origin  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Castle,  7 ; Two  periods,  7 ; The  first  period 
in  its  inferior  examples,  8 ; Castleton  (Plate  I.) , 9 ; Superior 
examples,  11;  The  Tower  of  London  (Plate  II.),  12. 

I V.  — Twelfth  Century  : 

Monastic  Buildings,  12;  Castle  Acre  Priory  (PJate  III  ),  13;  Further 
development  of  the  Castle,  14 ; Castle  Rising  (Plate  IV.)  14 ; Con- 
dition of  the  Towns , 16;  Manor-houses  and  Granges,  17;  Necham's 
account, — Hall,  Chamber  or  Solar,  Kitchen,  Larder , Sewery,  and  Cellar, 
18;  General  arrangement  of  plan,  18;  The  King's  Houses,  18; 
Remains,  19. 


Y. — Thirteenth  Century  : 

Works  of  the  Clergy,  19  ; Progress  of  Manor-houses,  and  their  preference 
over  the  Castles,  20 ; The  Royal  Manor-houses,  20 ; Additional 
Offices, — the  Buttery,  Pantry,  Chandlery,  Wine  and  Beer  Cellars,  &c., 
and  Wardrobe,  20 ; Subsidiary  Chambers,  21 ; Freeman  tie  and 
Woolmer,  21 ; Toddington,  22  ; “ Bedchambers ,”  22  ; Castles  modified 
on  the  Manor-house  principle,  23 ; Edwardian  Castles,  23  ; Detail 
arrangements  of  the  period,  structural  and  domestic,  24 ; Remains, 
25  ; Charney  Bassett  (Plate  IV.),  25 ; Little  Wenham  Hall,  26. 

VI. — Fourteenth  Century: 

Privacy  introduced,  — the  Priest's  Chamber;  the  Queen's  Chamber, 
26 ; Other  tests  of  Progress : augmented  accommodation  and  im- 
proved arrangement,  28 ; The  Great  Hall  in  its  perfection,  28 ; 
Quadrangular  Manor-house  of  the  period,  and  its  improved  accommo- 
dation : Chapel  and  Chapel  Chamber,  Family  Parlour  or  Withdraw- 
ing-room,  Second  Parlour,  Lady’s  Chamber  or  Bower,  Banqueting  Hall, 
improved  Stairs,  Wardrobes,  Bath-room,  Garden,  29 ; Bedchambers 
fully  introduced,  30 ; Convenience  not  keeping  pace,  31 ; Remains, 
32:  Wolterton,  32;  Kenilworth  (Plate  V.),  32. 
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CHAP. 

VII. — Fifteenth  Century  : 

Transitional  character  of  the  time,  and  its  effect  on  plan,  33;  The 
Common  Hall  in  decadence,  34 ; Improvements  in  Sleeping-accommo- 
dation, 34 ; Supplementary  additions  ; Ewelme  Inventory ; Ewery  and 
Cupboard,  35 ; Chamber  of  Pleasaunce,  35  ; Scullery,  Butler  s Pantry, 
Bakehouse  and  Brewhouse , Stables  and  Stable-  Yard,  36 ; Half-sunk 
Basement,  36;  Wolterton  Manor-house  (Plate  VI.);  Oxburgh 
Hall  (Plate  VII.) ; Quadrangular  plan  without  Corridors,  36 ; 
Remains,  36 ; Corresponding  improvement  in  Town-Houses,  &c.,  37. 

VIII.— Sixteenth  Century: 

The  Tudor  period ; historical  features,  37 ; Diminution  of  the  number 
of  retainers,  increased  hospitality,  &c. ; and  further  decline  of  the 
Hall,  38 ; Dining  Chamber,  Servants'  Hall,  and  Entrance  Hall,  38 ; 
Boudoir,  Summer  and  Winter  Parlours,  increase  of  Bedchambers,  38 ; 
Corridors,  Gallery,  and  Staircase,  39  ; Hengrave  Hall  (Plate  VIII.), 
39 ; Hatfield  House  (Plate  IX.),  40  ; The  manner  of  John  Thorpe, 
41  ; Remains,  41. 

IX.  — Seventeenth  Century  : 

Introduction  of  Palladian  Architecture,  corresponding  revolution  in 
domestic  plan,  and  introduction  of  the  Italian  Villa,  42 ; Basement 
Offices,  Saloon,  Portico,  Symmetrical  partitionment,  &c.,  42 ; Deriva- 
tion from  the  ancient  Roman  manner,  43 ; Stoke  Park  and  Am- 
bresbury  (Plate  X.),  43  ; Sacrifice  of  convenience  to  grandiose  effect, 
44 ; The  Puritan  times,  44 ; Marlborough  House  (Plate  XI.),  44 ; 
Preservation  of  the  Elizabethan  manner  in  the  old  houses,  44. 

X.  — Eighteenth  Century  : 

Continuance  of  Anglo-Palladian  plan,  45 ; Blenheim  (Plate  XII.),  46 ; 
Holkham  (Plate  XIII.  , 46;  Hall  and  Saloon;  Ground-floor  Bed- 
chambers, &c.,  47  ; Reference  to  other  examples,  and  general  character- 
istics, 47  ; Review  of  progress  under  Palladianism  unsatisfactory,  47  ; 
Advancement,  however,  of  accommodation  to  the  complete  modern 
standard, — Dining-room,  Drawingroom,  Library,  &c.  &c.  &c.,  48. 

XI. — Nineteenth  Century  : 

A new  era  in  domestic  plan,  49  ; Various  causes  at  work, — Revivalism  in 
Art,  Eclecticism,  Classicism,  Medievalism,  50  ; The  Greek  revival  of 
no  effect,  50 ; The  Gothic  revival  of  much  importance  in  the  reintro- 
duction of  the  Elizabethan  model,  50  ; Its  preferable  general  character, 
51 ; Reaction,  also,  from  Palladian  stateliness,  51 ; New  Mansions, 
and  alterations  of  old  ones,  52 ; Longleat  and  Toddington  (Plates 
XIV.,  XV.),  and  references  to  other  examples,  52;  Subsidence  of 
Palladian  plan  into  the  “ Square  house,”  53 ; Abandonment  of  Base- 
ment Offices,  54 ; Great  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
Offices,  54  ; Present  position  of  conflict  of  Styles  in  Architecture ; 
corresponding  rivalry  in  Style  of  Plan;  the  Mediaeval  and  Classic 
types,  55 ; Illustrations  of  contrast  (Plates  XVI.  to  XXII.) ; Llwyn 
House  and  Old  Connaught,  56 ; Osborne  and  Balmoral,  57 ; 
Bridgewater  House  and  West  Shandon,  58;  Pair  of  Compara- 
tive Designs,  59  ; Prospects  of  domestic  plan  at  the  present  day, 
60 ; Competing  merits  of  style,  61 ; Natural  style  of  the  soil,  62. 
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PART  SECOND. 

The  Principles  of  Plan  as  now  Established. 


Chapter  Introductory  : 

Definition  of  a Gentleman’s  House,  63  ; Scheme  for  the  Classification  of  the 
Apartments,  63  ; Treatment  adopted  in  the  exposition  by  Chapters,  65. 


FIRST  DIVISION  : THE  FAMILY  APARTMENTS. 


„r.„  Section  I. — General  Considerations. 

('HAP. 

I. — Programme  : 

Qualities  of  a good  house,  66  ; Scheme  for  their  consideration,  66. 

II. — Privacy  : 

Defined  and  exemplified,  67 ; Requisite  for  both  family  and  servants,  68  ; 
Superiority  of  Elizabethan  plan  in  this  respect,  69. 

III.  — Comfort  : 

The  basis  of  the  English  idea  of  comfort,  69 ; Defined  and  exemplified, 
70;  Plotting  furniture,  70;  The  Study  of  the  three  evils,  71. 

IV.  — Convenience  : 

Defined,  71  ; The  Offices  in  advance,  72  ; The  question  of  peculiarities  of 
habits,  72  ; Comparison  of  the  Classic  and  Mediaeval  styles  of  plan,  73. 

V. — Spaciousness  : 

Too  much  overlooked,  74  ; Its  value  exemplified,  74. 

VI. — Compactness  : 

Defined  and  exemplified,  75  ; Common  form,  75  ; In  London  houses,  75  ; 
In  Country-houses,  76 ; Ready  way  of  compacting  large  plans,  76 ; 
True  and  false  Compactness,  76  ; Comparison  of  the  two  types  of  plan, 
77. 

VII.  — Light  and  Air  : 

Principles  to  be  duly  esteemed,  78 ; The  evils  of  borrowed  lights,  sky- 
lights, and  wells,  78. 

VIII.  — Salubrity  : 

General  rules,  78. 

IX. — Aspect  and  Prospect  ; 

Difficulties  in  towns,  79  ; But  general  sacrifice  of  aspect  to  prospect 
also  in  the  country,  80 ; The  Aspect-Compass,  81 : Explanation  thereof 
as  to  Sunshine,  the  Seasons,  and  Weather , 81,  82  ; The  bearing  of  aspect 
upon  prospect,  83  ; Compromise  of  conflicting  claims,  83. 

X. — Cheerfulness  : 

General  principles  and  constituents,  84. 

XI. — Elegance  : 

Subdued  power  the  perfection  of  art,  85  ; Occasional  conflict  of  purpose  in 
decoration  between  the  architect  and  the  proprietor,  86  ; The  views  of 
the  ladies,  86 ; Enrichment  and  dilapidation,  87. 

XII. — Importance  : 

Defined,  87;  A quality  to  be  duly  considered,  88;  Often  specially 
authorised  in  the  Thoroughfares,  88 ; Comparison  of  styles  of  plan, 
89. 
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CHAP. 

X III. — Ornamentation  : 

Neither  excess  nor  paucity  desirable,  89  ; Examples  of  deficiency,  90. 


Section  II. — The  Day  Pooms. 

I. — Dining-room  : 

Defined,  91;  Aspect,  91;  Light;  Prospect;  use  of  Bay  Windows,  92 ; 
Arrangement  and  dimensions,  93  ; Furniture,  &c.,  93  ; Fireplace,  95  ; 
Heating  apparatus,  95  ; Doors,  95  ; Dinner-route  and  Service,  96 ; 
Hatch;  Lift-table,  97  ; Service-room,  97 ; Intercommunication,  97  ; As 
a Waiting-room,  98 ; Closets,  98  ; Spaciousness,  &c.,  98 ; External 
position,  98 ; Approach  internally  and  Drawing-room  route,  98 ; 
Classic  and  Mediaeval  styles,  99  ; Illustrations  passim. 

II. — Parlour  Dining-room: 

Defined,  99  ; Use  of  the  term  Parlour , 100 ; Compromised  aspect,  100  ; 
Fireside,  &c.,  101 ; Furniture,  102;  Modification  of  general  features, 
103. 

III.  — Morning-room  : 

Described  in  variety,  103  ; Aspect,  &c.,  103 ; Arrangement  and  furniture, 
101 ; Position  and  accessories,  104 ; Intercommunication,  105 ; In- 
ternal position,  105  ; Illustrations,  105. 

IV.  — Breakfast  or  Luncheon-room  : 

Defined  and  exemplified,  106 ; Aspect  and  arrangement,  106  ; Illustra- 
tions, 106. 

V. — Drawing-room  : 

Defined,  107;  Character  always  the  same,  107;  Aspect,  1 07 ; End 
windows,  &c.,for  prospect,  108  ; Side  or  end  how,  108  ; Windows  and 
light  generally,  109 ; Conflicting  aspect  and  prospect,  109  ; Internal 
arrangements,  109 ; Theoretical  scheme  of  the  Parlour,  110 ; Furniture, 
111;  Special  arrangements  with  upholsterer,  1 1 1 ; Intercommunica- 
tion, 112;  External  position:  Lawn,  Terrace,  &c.,  112;  Internal 
position,  113;  First-floor  Drawing-room,  113;  Dimensions,  &c.,  113; 
Secondary  Drawing-room,  113  ; Ante-Drawing-room,  113;  Conjunc- 
tion with  other  apartments  for  a suite,  113  ; Such  combination  with 
Dining-room,  113;  Music-room,  114;  Illustrations  passim. 

VI. — Boudoir  : 

Defined,  114;  The  term  sometimes  wrongly  applied,  114;  Regulations 
follow  those  of  Drawing-room,  115;  When  in  a Private  Family 
Suite,  115;  Intercommunication,  &c.,  115;  When  on  Bedroom  Story, 
115;  Conservatory  or  Balcony  attached,  115;  Illustrations  passim. 

VII. — Library  : 

Its  ordinary  character  defined,  116  ; Position,  116  ; Aspect,  116  ; Light, 
117;  Arrangement,  intercommunication,  &c.,  117;  Dryness,  ventila- 
tion, bookcases,  118;  As  a Study,  118;  On  a large  scale,  118; 
Museum,  118;  Spare  room  attached,  119 ; Librarian’s  room,  119; 
Interior  style,  1 19. 

V 1 1 1. — Billiard-room  : * 

The  Player’s  plan  described,  119;  Dimensions,  light,  floor,  119;  Ban- 
quette, 120 ; Positions  various,  120 ; Smoking,  120 ; Illustrations 

passim. 
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CHAP. 

IX. — Gentleman’s-room  or  Business-room: 

Its  uses  defined,  121;  Situation,  and  means  of  access,  121;  Waiting- 
room,  121;  Agent’s-room,  122;  Special  Entrance,  122;  Aspect,  122; 
Interior  arrangement,  122;  Strong-closet  or  Deed-room,  122  ; Lava- 
tory, &c.,  122  ; Intercommunication,  122  ; When  in  Private  Suite,  &c.. 
122;  Illustrations,  123. 

X. — Study : 

Defined,  123 ; Situation,  aspect,  &c.,  123 ; Difficulty  of  light,  &c.,  123  ; 
model  plan,  124;  Exceptional  cases,  124 ; Illustrations,  124. 

XI. — Saloon  : 

A characteristic  of  Palladian  plan,  124  ; Described,  124;  Sola  or  Salon , 
125 ; Adaptation  to  later  plan,  125  ; Illustrations,  125 ; The  Mediaeval 
Gallery,  125. 

XII. — Private  Family  Suite  : 

Described,  125  ; Illustrations,  126  ; Modified  arrangements,  126. 

XIII.  — House  Conservatory  (and  Winter-garden): 

Purposes  of  this  Conservatory,  126;  Illustrations,  126;  Light,  126; 
Arrangement,  126;  Heating  apparatus,  127;  Difficulties  when  at- 
tached to  a Room,  127  ; Intercommunication,  &c.,  127  ; Aspect,  128; 
Winter-garden  described,  128 ; Construction,  128 ; Arrangement, 
128. 

XIV.  — Smoking-room  : 

Purpose,  129 ; Position,  access,  prospect,  and  ventilation,  129. 

XV.  — Gentlemen’s  Odd-room: 

Useful  for  miscellaneous  purposes,  130 ; Size,  position,  look-out,  and 
access,  130. 


Section  III.— The  Sleeping  Rooms. 

I.— An  Ordinary'  Bedroom  : 

Chance  plan  objectionable,  131  : Primary  features,  131 ; Proper  arrange- 
ment of  an  ordinary  room,  131  ; Additional  windows,  shutters  and 
draperies,  132 ; French  manner,  133;  Alcove  for  bed,  133;  Doors, 
133  ; Furniture,  133 ; Form,  134  ; Dimensions,  134  ; Closets,  134  ; 
Light  and  ventilation,  134;  Aspect,  134;  Alcove  dressing -place,  135; 
Illustrations  'passim. 

II. — An  Ordinary  Dressing-room  ; 

Dimensions,  uses,  and  furniture,  135;  Arrangement  and  aspect,  136; 
General  principles  of  accommodation, — Bedroom,  one  Dressing-room, 
two  Dressing-rooms,  136  ; Boudoir,  136. 

III.  — General  Arrangement  of  the  Rooms  : 

Common  defects  of  plan,  136;  Scheme  of  classification,  &c.,  137 ; Pro- 
gressive scale  of  accommodation,  137. 

IV.  — Family  Bedchamber  Suite  : 

Situation  and  seclusion,  138;  Two  models,  138;  Constituent  rooms  and 
arrangement,  138  ; Attendants’  access,  139  ; Addition  of  Boudoir  and 
of  Gentleman' s-room,  140  ; Illustrations  passim. 

V.  — G U ESTS’  S UITES  : 

Purpose,  situation,  and  arrangements  generally,  and  illustrations,  140. 
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VI.— Other  Special  Bedchambers: 

Bachelors’  Bedrooms,  141 ; Young  ladies’ rooms,  141  ; Invalid  suite,  &c., 
141. 

VII. — Miscellaneous  Bedchambers  : 

Ordinary  Bedrooms,  142  ; Subordinates’  rooms,  142. 

Section  IV. — The  Children’s  Booms. 

I. — General  Remarks  : 

Such  special  rooms  essential,  143;  Of  two  departments,  143. 

II. — Nurseries  and  Suite  : 

Considerations  involved,  144;  Day  and  Night  Nurseries  and  their 
arrangements,  144;  Nursery  Scullery,  and  other  conveniences,  145; 
Position  for  the  Suite,  145 ; When  connected  with  a Private  Family 
Suite,  146;  Ground-floor  Day  Nurseries,  Ac.,  146;  Conversion  into 
Guests’  Suite,  146 ; Strangers’  Nursery  or  Sick-room,  146 ; Illustra- 
tions passim. 

111. — Schoolroom  and  Suite: 

Defined,  147;  Complete  Suite  described,  147;  Position,  &c.,  light, 
147  ; Conversion  into  Bedchamber  Suite,  147 ; The  case  of  boys, 
147. 


Section  V. — The  Supplementaries. 

I. — Cloak-room  : 

Its  purpose  described  as  a retiring-room,  148;  Position,  size,  and  fur- 
nishings, 148  ; Billiard-room  for  occasional  use  as  such,  149 ; Ladies’ 
Cloak-room,  149;  Illustrations  passim. 

II. — Lavatory,  &c.  : 

Within  Cloak-room,  149  ; Furnishings  and  situation,  149. 

III.  — Bath-room  : 

Described  in  various  forms,  150 ; Whether  one  or  more,  150 ; Water 
supply,  &c.,  151. 

IV.  — Plunge  bath,  &c.  : 

If  required,  151;  Swimming-bath,  description  and  directions,  151; 
Plunge-bath,  ditto,  152. 

V. — Water-Closets  : 

Notes  thereon  generally  collected  in  this  chapter,  152;  Axioms,— 
distribution,  situation,  construction,  and  dimensions,  152,  153 ; 
Interior  closets  and  well-holes,  154;  Ventilation  in  difficult  circum- 
stances, 154. 


Section  VI  — The  Thoroughfares. 

I. — General  Remarks  : 

These  the  skeleton  of  plan,  155 ; List  of  Family  Thoroughfares,  155 ; 
Diverging  lines  of  communication,  156 ; The  same  for  Sleeping-rooms, 
156;  Tests  of  a good  arrangement,  156. 
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II. — Porch  : 

Defined  and  described ; both  open  and  enclosed,  157 ; Correction  of 
aspect,  &c.,  158  ; Carriage-Porch,  159 ; Door-mat,  &c.,  159 ; Porch-steps, 
159  ; Illustrations  passim. 

III.  — Entrance-Hall  : 

In  various  forms,  160;  Distinctions  of  style,  160;  Relative  merits  of 
Classic  and  Mediaeval  models,  160 ; Adaptability  of  the  authentic 
Tudor  arrangement,  161 ; Wanning,  162 ; Porter’s-room  and  Servants’ 
Waiting-room,  162 ; Cloak-room,  162;  Furniture,  &c.,  162;  Ceiling- 
light,  162;  Porch-Hall  and  double  doors,  162;  Illustrations  passim. 

IV.  — Garden  Entrance: 

Described  in  several  forms,  163;  Not  to  be  in  connection  with  any  Ser- 
vants’ Passage,  &c.  &c.,  163. 

V. — Luggage  Entrance  : 

Purpose  and  position,  164 ; Illustrations,  164. 

VI.  — Other  Secondary  Entrances  : 

Business-Entrance,  164;  Nursery-Entrance,  165;  Secondary  Garden-’ 
Entrances,  165 ; One  for  Family  Suite,  165 ; Or  for  Invalid’s  Suite, 
165. 

VII.  — Gallery,  Corridor,  Passage: 

Distinguished  and  defined,  165 ; Elements  of  Corridor  plan,  165 ; 
Complex  plan,  167 ; Relation  of  Rooms,  167 ; Lines  of  approach,  167 ; 
Routes  of  communication,  167 ; Privacy,  168 ; Corridor  for  Bedrooms, 
168 ; Inferior  Passages,  168 ; Style ; the  Elizabethan  Gallery ; its 
origin,  character,  and  uses,  168  ; Further  principles  of  plan  involved, 
169;  Misnamed  Galleries,  170 ; Illustrations  passim. 

VIII. — Central  Hall,  Cortile  : 

Their  origin  and  adaptation,  170;  The  Palladian  Hall  and  the  Italian 
Cortile,  170 ; Distinguished  in  principle  from  the  Mediaeval  Hall, 
171;  Inherent  non-privacy,  172  ; Disposition,  172;  Difficulty  of  treat- 
ing the  Cortile,  173. 

IX. — Saloon,  Ante-room,  Vestibule,  Lobby,  &c.  : 

Saloon  defined,  174 ; Its  character  in  Palladian  plan,  174 ; Garden- 
Entrance  therein,  174 ; In  reduced  form,  174 ; Parlour-Saloons,  175 ; 
Miscellaneous  Ante-rooms,  175;  Vestibules  and  Lobbies,  and  their 
uses,  175;  Illustrations  passim. 

X. — Staircases  : 

Principal  Staircase,  when  to  Bedrooms  only,  in  Classic  and  Eliza- 
bethan plan  respectively,  175;  Back  Stairs,  or  Second  Staircase,  176 ; 
Private  Family  Staircase,  177 ; Bachelors’  Stair,  177 ; Young-ladies’ 
Stair,  177  ; Other  special  Stairs,  177 ; When  architecturally  designed, 
177  ; Ordinary  square  open  newel  Stair,  178;  Windows,  178  ; Circular 
and  oval  Stairs,  178  ; Double-flight  Stairs,  178;  Rule  for  steps,  178; 
Width,  178;  Lighting,  179;  Warming,  179;  Basement  Stairs,  179  ; 
Ventilation  and  self-enclosure.  179. 


SECOND  DIVISION : STATE  ROOMS,  ETC. 

I. — General  Remarks  : 

Definition,  180  ; Family  comfort  not  to  be  sacrificed,  180  ; Two  modes  of 
effecting  this,  180 ; General  rules  still  to  govern,  180. 
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II. — State  Dining-room  : 

Modification  of  ordinary  principles,  181 ; Furniture,  181  ; Dinner-route, 
181 ; Service,  Ante-Chambers,  Approach,  &c.,  181 ; Position,  aspect, 
&c.,  182 ; Supper-rooms  and  use  of  Family-rooms  or  Gallery,  182. 

III. — Sta  te  Drawing-rooms  : 

As  a separate  Circuit-Suite,  182;  Family  Rooms  in  connection,  182; 
Picture  Gallery,  ditto,  182;  Special  principles  of  plan,  183;  Aspect, 
decoration,  &c. ; warming  and  ventilation,  183;  More  ordinary  cases 
of  a preserved  Drawing-room ; and  occasional  Reception-Suite  of 
Family-rooms,  183 ; Illustrations,  184. 

1 Y. — Ball-room  : 

Defined,  184;  Arrangement  of  doors,  windows  (note  on  draughts'1, 
orchestra,  banquette,  dais,  &c.,  185  ; Common  Hall  of  the  kind  for 
country-houses,  185. 

Y. — Music-room,  Concert-room,  Private  Theatre,  &c.  : 

Music-room,  as  an  apartment  specially  contrived  for  acoustic  purposes, 
185;  Rectangular  plan  sufficient,  186;  Harmonic  proportions,  186; 
Other  acoustic  maxims  of  arrangement  and  construction,  186  ; Appli- 
cation of  these  to  an  ordinary  Drawing-room,  187 ; Private  Theatre, 
— a Music-room  so  far  sufficient,  187 ; Stage,  Dressing-rooms,  space 
for  Scenery,  &c.,  187. 

VI. — Great  Library,  Museum,  &c.  : 

Arrangement  of  a suite  of  Libraries  in  bays,  188 ; Artistic  capabilities 
189;  Collections  of  art  or  science,  189;  Arrangement  of  a single 
library  of  large  size,  189. 

VI I. — State  Galleries,  Galleries  of  Art,  &c.  ; 

Reception  Gallery  defined,  190;  Illustrations,  190;  Lighting,  doors,  &c., 
190 ; Model  Picture-Gallery ; its  lighting,  width  height,  &c.,  191 ; The 
case  of  Sculpture,  192  ; Coved  ceiling-lights  for  cabinets,  192. 

VIII. — Domestic  Chapel: 

Historical  reminiscences,  193 ; Exceptional  in  our  day,  193  ; Whether 
to  be  ecclesiastical  in  character  or  not,  194 ; Various  means  of  en- 
trance, 194 ; Height,  ornamental  character,  altar,  &c.,  desk,  &e.,  seats, 
194 ; Vestiary,  195. 

IX. — State  Guests’  Chambers  : 

State  Bedrooms  not  in  use,  195 ; Guests’  Suite  of  Apartments  reverted 
to  ; Possible  additions  thereto,  195  ; The  case  of  Balmoral,  196. 

X. — State-Thoroughfares  : 

Principles  as  before,  expanded  and  elaborated,  196  ; Corridor  to  a circuit- 
suite  of  Reception-rooms  not  essential,  196  ; Cloak-rooms,  197 ; Access 
for  servants,  &c.,  197 ; Warming  and  ventilation,  and  aspect  of  Grand 
Entrance,  197. 


THIRD  DIVISION : THE  DOMESTIC  OFFICES. 

Section  I. — General  Considerations. 


I. — Basis  of  Plan  : 

Classification  of  Offices,  198 ; Considerations  of  work  different  from 
those  of  residence,  198. 
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II. — Privacy,  Comfort,  Convenience: 

Freedom  from  interruption,  199;  Separation  of  the  sexes,  199;  Scale  of 
comfort,  199  ; Principles  of  convenience,  200. 

III.  — Spaciousness  and  Compactness  : 

Cramped  arrangements  to  be  discouraged,  but  excessive  completeness 
in  the  Offices  a serious  error,  200 ; Compactness  especially  neces- 
sary, 201. 

IV.  — Light  and  Air,  and  Salubrity: 

Maxims,  201 ; More  freedom  here  than  in  Family-rooms,  202. 

Y. — Aspect,  &c.  &c.  : 

Aspect,  &c.,  now  differently  affected,  2 #2 ; Northward  preferable,  203  ; 
Cheerfulness,  203  ; Distinctive  character  in  design  of  Offices,  203 ; Appli- 
cation of  observations  generally  to  large  and  small  houses  alike,  203. 


Section  II. — The  Kitchen  Offices. 

I. — Kitchen  : 

Origin  and  present  model,  204 ; Position  on  plan  and  relations  to  other 
Offices,  204 ; Purpose,  lighting,  coolness,  dryness,  ventilation,  204  ; 
Floor,  wall-lining,  205 ; Doors,  206 ; Illustrations,  206 ; Cooking- 
apparatus,  &c.,  in  detail,  206;  Fittings  in  detail,  207;  Dishing- 
Kitchen,  208;  Small  Kitchens,  &c.,  209;  Dimensions,  209;  When 
used  as  Servants’  Hall,  209 ; Relation  to  Dining-room  for  service, 
209;  Prevention  of  smells,  210;  Basement  Kitchen,  210 ; Relations  to 
other  Offices,  211 ; Outer  Kitchen,  211  ; Cook’s-room,  211. 

1 1. — Scullery  : 

To  be  conjoined  to  Kitchen,  212 ; Door  of  intercommunication,  212  ; 
Light  and  ventilation,  &c.,  212  ; Outlet  towards  Yard,  if  any,  212  ; no 
connection  with  Larders,  213 ; Fixtures  in  detail,  213  ; When  used  for 
secondary  purposes,  213 ; Floor,  drainage,  214. 

III. — Cook’s  Pantry,  or  Dry  Larder  (and  Larder  generally): 

Defined,  214;  Ancient  and  modern  terms,  214;  Maxims  of  construction, 
214;  Detached  Larders,  215;  Ceiling-ventilation,  215;  Windows, 
215;  Fittings,  215  ; Refrigerator,  216;  Heating  in  winter,  216;  Floor, 
216;  Dimensions,  216. 

1Y. — Meat  Larder  : 

Defined,  &c.,  216;  If  detached,  216;  Fittings,  216;  Special  Compart- 
ments, 217  ; Walls  and  floor,  217. 

Y. — Game  and  Fish  Larders  : 

Game  Larder,  its  uses  and  fittings,  217 ; Fish  Larder,  ditto,  218  ; Town 
houses  require  no  such  accommodation,  218. 

YI. — Pastry-room  : 

Its  uses,  position,  construction,  and  fittings,  218;  Oven,  218;  Pastry- 
dresser  in  Still-room,  218;  Confectionery,  218. 

YIT. — Salting-room,  Smoking-house,  and  Bacon  Larder  : 

Sometimes  required,  219;  Fittings  of  Salting-room,  219;  Dimensions 
and  construction  of  Smoking-house,  219  ; Bacon  Larder,  advisable  to 
be  removed  from  the  House,  219. 
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VIII.— =-D  airy  and  Dairy  Scullery  : 

General  model  described,  and  fittings,  220 ; Dairy  Scullery,  its  uses 
and  fittings,  &c.,  220 ; to  be  apart  if  extensive,  220 ; Cook’s  Pantry 
used,  220. 

Section  III. — Tjie  Upper  Servants’  Offices. 

I. — Butler’s-Pantry  and  Appurtenances  : 

Origin,  221 ; Position  and  relation,  221 ; Dimensions  and  fittings,  222  ; 
Plate-Safe,  222 ; Plate-Scullery,  222 ; Butler’s  Bedroom,  222 ; Head 

Butler’s  Room,  222  ; A small  Pantry,  222. 

% 

1 II.- — Service  or  Sideboard-room  : 

Uses,  dimensions,  situation,  substitutes,  fittings,  223 ; Butler’s  Service- 
room,  its  position,  uses,  and  fittings,  223 ; The  case  of  Basement 
Offices ; Dinner  Stair ; Lift,  &c.,  223. 

III. — IIousekeeper’s-room  : 

Purposes  and  relation  to  other  quarters,  224  ; fittings,  &c.,  224 ; Store- 
room, 225. 

1Y. — Still-room  : 

Its  origin,  purposes,  and  position,  225 ; Fittings,  226 ; As  Women- 
servants’  Hall,  226 ; Outer-Kitchen  as  Still-room,  226. 

Y. — Store-room,  &c.  : 

Purposes,  position,  and  fittings,  226 ; When  made  a Housekeeping-room 
in  a small  house,  226 ; Supplementary  Store  Closets,  227. 

VI. — China-Closet  and  Scullery  : 

Uses,  position,  and  fittings  of  China-Closet,  227 ; China-Scullery,  ditto, 

227. 

VII. — House  Steward’s  Office,  &c.  : 

Piupose,  position,  &c.,  and  accessories,  228 ; Kitchen -Clerk’s  Office, 

228. 

VIII. — Steward’s-room,  or  Upper  Servants’-Hall  : 

Purposes,  position,  furniture,  &c.,  228 ; Scullery  attached,  229 ; Supple- 
mentary uses  and  requirements,  229  ; Housekeeper’s-room  as  a substi- 
tute, 229. 

IX. — Gun-room  : 

Described,  with  fittings,  229 ; Position  and  requirements,  230 ; Substi- 
tutes in  small  houses,  230 ; When  separate  from  the  house,  230 ; 
Armoury,  230. 


Section  IV. — The  Lower  Servants’  Offices. 

I. — Servants’  Hall,  &c.  : 

Purpose,  231 ; Relation  to  other  Offices,  &c.,  231 ; Women's-room,  231 ; 
Fittings,  232 ; Incidental  purposes,  232 ; Dressing,  232 ; Lady’s- 
maid’s  Room,  232. 

II. — Housemaid’s  Closet  : 

Purpose,  position,  and  fittings,  232 ; When  more  than  one,  233 ; One  for 
the  Principal  Rooms,  233. 
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III. — Cleaning-rooms,  &c. : 

Brushing-room ; purpose,  position,  &c.,  233;  Brushing-tables  at  Back 
Stairs,  233 ; Knife-room,  Shoe-room,  234  ; Lamp-room,  234 ; Purposes 
and  arrangements,  234. 


Section  V. — The  Laundry  Offices. 

I. — General  Kemarks  : 

When  to  be  a separate  building,  and  when  to  be  attached  to  the 
House,  235. 

II. — Wash-house  and  Laundry  : 

Wash-house ; purpose,  dimensions,  position,  fittings,  and  arrangement, 
236 ; Laundry,  ditto,  ditto,  236  ; Relation  together,  237  ; Substitutes  for 
either,  237 ; Special  Servants’  Wash-house,  237 ; Ladies’-maids’ 
ironing  accommodation,  237. 

III.  — Drying-room  ; Hot  Closet  : 

The  old-fashioned  Drying-loft  described,  237 ; Hot  Closet,  its  construc- 
tion and  mode  of  operation,  238;  The  Laundry  as  a Drying-room 
&c.,  238. 

IV.  — Soiled  Linen  Closet  : 

Of  much  use ; position  and  arrangements,  238 ; Bin  in  Wash- 
house, 238. 

V. — Linen-room,  &c.  ; 

Purpose,  fittings,  and  position,  239 ; Closet  for  bedding,  &c.,  239. 


Section  VI. — The  Bakery  and  Brewery  Offices. 

I. — Bakehouse  and  Appurtenances: 

Purpose,  position,  fittings.  &c.,  240 ; Oven  described,  240 ; Storage  of 
bread,  240  ; Flour  Store,  240 ; Fuel,  240. 

II. — Brewhouse  : 

Apparatus  required,  241 ; Other  arrangements,  relation  to  house,  cellars, 
&c.,  241. 


Section  VII. — Cellars,  Storage,  and  Outhouses. 

I. — Coal  Cellar,  Wood-house: 

Position  for  Coal  Cellar,  242  ; Capacity,  242  ; Delivery,  242 ; Light,  &c.? 
242  ; As  an  open  shed,  242  ; Position  for  Wood-house,  242. 

II. — Ash-bin  : 

Position,  &c.,  243  ; Offal-bin,  243. 

III. — Wine  Cellars: 

Position,  entrance,  and  other  arrangements,  243  ; Temperature,  artificial 
warming,  244 ; Fittings,  &c.,  244 ; Receiving  Cellar,  244 ; Wine  in 
wood,  244 ; Bottle-racks,  244 ; Butler’s  Cellar  and  Closet,  244 ; 
Madeira-Cellar,  245  ; Soda-water,  &c.,  245. 
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IV. — Beer  Cellar  : 

Purpose,  position,  light,  ventilation,  access,  &c.,  245 ; Bottlecl-beer,  245. 

V. — Miscellaneous  Cellars  : 

For  vegetables,  245 ; Dryness,  ventilation,  &c.,  245 ; Housekeeper  s 
Cellar,  246 ; Fruit-store,  246 ; Men-servants’  odd  Cellar,  246 ; Spare 
Cellars  desirable,  and  Cellar-closets,  246. 

VI.- — Ice-house  : 

Purpose  and  scientific  principle,  246 ; As  an  adjunct  underground, 
aspect,  plan  and  construction  in  detail,  and  drainage,  246 ; Mode  of 
filling,  247 ; Similar  plan  when  within  the  house,  247 ; When  built 
apart,  247. 

VII. — Lumber-room,  Luggage-room  : 

Position  for  Lumber-room  and  requirements,  248 ; When  to  be  used  as  a 
Workshop,  248  ; When  provided  at  the  Stables,  248 ; Luggage-room, 
its  uses  and  requirements,  248. 

V III.  — Fruit-store  : 

Purpose,  position,  and  requirements,  249. 

IX. — Cistern-chamber,  &c.  : 

Cistern  in  roof,  249 ; Water-tower,  249 ; Pumping,  249 ; Rain-water- 
tank,  249. 


Section  VIII. — The  Servants’  Private  Rooms. 

I. — Servants’  Bedrooms  : 

Women-servants’-rooms,  their  access,  size,  position,  &c.,  250 ; Men- 
servants’ -rooms,  ditto,  ditto,  250;  Dormitory  subdivided,  250;  Upper- 
servants’-rooms,  and  their  respective  positions,  &c.,  250 ; Superior 
servants’  rooms,  250 ; Stranger  servants’  rooms,  251 ; Housekeeper’s 
Bedroom,  251 ; Ladies’-maids’ -rooms,  251 ; General  maxims,  251. 

II. — Servants’  Day-rooms  : 

Steward,  housekeeper,  butler,  cook,  and  valet,  252 ; Servants’  Hall  and 
Women’ s-room,  252 ; .Steward’s-room  and  Housekeeper’s-room,  252 ; 
Ladies’-maids’-room,  252  ; privacy  conditional,  252. 


Section  IX. — Thoroughfares,  Supplementaries,  and  General 
Arrangement  of  Offices. 

I. — Ground-floor  Offices  : 

Route  to  Entrance  and  the  men’s  side,  263 ; Relations  of  Kitchen,  &c., 
and  the  women’s  side,  253 ; The  superior  rooms,  &c.,  253 ; The  Back- 
Offices, 254 ; Three  departments,  254 ; Staircases,  254 ; Lift,  254  ; 
Supplementaries,  254 ; Pump,  255  ; Dinner-bell,  255. 

II. — Basement  Offices  : 

Serving-room  and  Dinner-Stair,  &c.,  255 ; Staircases,  255 ; Kitchen 
department,  men’s  side  and  women’s  side,  255 ; Relation  to  Entrance 
above,  255 ; Relation  to  Principal  Rooms  above,  256  ; Kitchen-Court, 
256. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION : THE  STABLING  AND  FARM  OFFICES,  ETC. 

CHAP. 

I. — Introduction  : 

Stabling  in  town  and  country,  257 ; Primary  accommodation  and  addi- 
tional items,  257. 

II. — Stables  : 

Many  forms,  258 ; Artificial  condition  of  the  horse,  and  scientific  problem 
accordingly,  258 ; Stalls,  their  dimensions,  width  of  stable,  fittings, 
259 ; Paving  various,  259  ; Sloping  or  level  floor,  259 ; Gutters,  260  ; 
Stable  with  central  passage,  260 ; Non-absorbent  walls,  &e.,  260 ; 
Dryness,  260 ; Light,  260 ; Ventilation,  260 ; Height,  261 ; Aspect 
and  temperature,  262 ; Artificial  warming,  262 ; Cleansing,  262[; 
Flies,  262 ; Door -and  windows,  262  ; Corn-bin,  shoot,  fodder -bay,  262  ; 
Harness,  263  ; Loose-boxes,  their  dimensions,  fittings,  &c.,  263 ; Gene- 
ral division  of  Stabling,  263. 

III.  — Carriage-house  : 

Dryness  and  cleanness,  263 ; Dimensions  and  construction,  264 ; Heat- 
ing, 264 ; Relation  to  Stable-Yard,  264 ; Washing-pavement,  264 ; 
Harness,  264 ; Fender  stoves  and  wheel-tracks,  264. 

IV.  — Harness-room  and  Saddle-room  : 

Dryness  essential ; Construction,  265 ; Intercommunication,  position, 
265 ; Heating,  &c.,  265  ; Fittings  of  a complete  Harness-room,  265 ; 
Cleaning-room  attached,  266 ; Saddle-room,  266 ; Ceiling-light,  266. 

V. — Grooming-Shed,  &c.,  and  Horse-Bath  : 

Grooming-shed,  its  purpose  and  position,  &c.,  266  ; Horse-bath  described, 
and  modification  of  this  shed  for  it,  266;  Common  open  Shed,  its 
uses,  ‘&c.,  267;  Shoeing  Shed,  267. 

VI. — Stable-Yard,  Bide,  Dung-pit,  and  Water  Supply  : 

Position,  dimensions,  and  character  of  Stable-Yard,  267 ; Entrance,  267  ; 
Paving,  268 ; Covered  Ride,  uses  and  disposition,  268 ; Dung-pit, 
situation,  various  forms,  liquid  manure,  emptying,  and  access,  268  ; 
Water-supply,  269;  Drainage,  269;  Clock-turret,  269  ; Dove-cot,  269. 

VII. — Hay  and  Corn  Lofts,  &c.  ; Boiler-house: 

Upper  story  usual  for  such  Lofts  ; construction  and  requirements,  269  ; 
Mode  of  supplying  hay  and  corn,  270;  Fittings,  ladders,  stair,  270; 
Stores  when  on  ground  level ; fodder-bay,  270 ; Boiling  or  Steaming 
House,  position  and  fittings,  270 ; Small  Lofts,  270. 

VIII. — Servants’-rooms  : 

In  small  establishments,  271  ; In  larger  cases,  Sleeping-rooms  over 
Stables,  271 ; Exclusion  of  stable  vapours,  271 ; Mess-room  and  its 
fittings,  271 ; Staircase,  271. 

IX. — Farm  Offices  : 

A proper  Farmery  to  be  built  apart,  272  r Ordinary  attached  Farm 
Offices  alone  here  intended,  272  ; Relation  to  Stable-Yard,  272 ; Cow- 
house, dimensions,  construction,  and  fittings,  &c.,  272  ; Calf-house, 
ditto,  273;  Sheep-house,  ditto,  273;  Piggery,  ditto,  273;  Poultry- 
houses,  various,  ditto,  274;  Cart  Stable,  275;  Cart  Shed,  275;  No 
Barn,  &c.,  required,  275 ; Slaughter-house,  275 ; Yard ; paved  path ; 
Dung-pit,  276. 
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X. — Workshops  and  Yard: 

General  workshop  useful,  276  ; Smith’s  shop,  dimensions,  situation,  and 
fittings,  &c.,276;  Plumber  and  Painter’s  shop,  ditto,  276  ; Carpenter’s 
shop,  277  ; Cabinetmaking  and  upholstery,  277 ; Work-yard,  277 ; 
Relation  of  the  whole  to  Stables  and  Domestic  Offices,  277. 

XI. — Engine-house  : 

For  water-supply,  general  plan,  purposes,  and  relations,  278. 

XII. — Gas-house  : 

General  arrangements  required,  278. 


SUPPLEMENT : NOTE  ON  THE  ALTERATION  OF  EXISTING 

HOUSES. 


I. — Introduction  and  Programme  : 

Special  necessities  of  compromise  in  works  of  Alteration,  279  ; Forms  of 
Alterations  classified,  279;  Programme  of  consideration,  280;  Memo- 
randa of  the  chief  defects  for  remedy,  under  Privacy , Comfort , Con- 
venience, Spaciousness , Compactness,  Light  and  Air  and  Salubrity, 
Aspect  and  Prospect,  Cheerfulness,  &c.,  280 ; other  questions  of  Con- 
version, 284 ; Adaptation,  284. 

J 1. — Whether  to  Alter  or  Rebuild  : 

Disappointment  common  in  respect  of  this  question,  285 ; Process,  of 
calculation  to  compare  the  cost  and  the  benefit,  285 ; Cost,  285  ; Value, 
286 ; Simple  form  for  the  issue,  286. 

III. — To  add  Principal  Rooms  : 

Example  of  the  case,  286 ; Addition  of  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room 
as  Wings  to  a house  of  regular  plan,  287 ; As  a one-story  addition 
along  the  front,  287 ; As  irregular  additions,  287 ; Proposal  for 
Drawing-room  up-stairs,  287 ; Saloon,  Picture-Gallery,  &c.,  288 ; 
Secondary  Apartments,  288 ; Family-Suite,  288 ; Old  rooms  made 
Offices,  288. 

IY. — To  add  Bedrooms  : 

Instances  of  the  defect,  288 ; The  addition  of  a story,  289 ; If  over  new 
rooms  below,  289 ; Servants’-rooms,  289 ; Nurseries,  289 ; Ground- 
floor  Bedrooms,  289  ; Invalid-suite,  289 ; Dressing-rooms,  289. 

Y. — To  add  Thoroughfares  and  Supplementary  : 

Cases  requiring  such  Amendments,  289 ; Difficulties  of  enlarging 
Thoroughfares,  and  rule  for  guidance,  290 ; Illustration, — Longleat, 
290  ; Bath-room,  291 ; Water-closets,  291 ; Cloak-room  and  Lavatoiy, 
&c.,  291. 

YI. — To  add  Offices  : 

Instances  of  the  kind,  291 ; Cellars  and  miscellaneous  rooms  in  con- 
nection with  the  scheme ; also  other  Offices,  292 ; Palladian  plan 
of  Wings,  292  ; The  case  of  London  Houses,  292 ; Enlargement  and 
re-arrangement  of  Offices  (Plate  XXXIX.),  292. 

VII. — To  Enlarge  Principal  Rooms  Outwards  : 

Instances  of  the  application  of  this  principle,  293 ; The  structural  ques- 
tion and  varieties  of  the  plan,  293 ; Secondary  apartments,  and  general 
advantage  of  the  principle,  294. 
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VIII. — To  Enlarge  Principal  Rooms  Inwards  : 

Seldom  desirable,  294 ; In  connection  with  new  offices,  294. 

IX. — To  Diminish  Principal  Rooms  : 

Cases  in  point,  and  principle  involved,  294. 

X. — To  Diminish  the  Accommodation  Generally  : 

Case  of  an  Eighteenth- century  Mansion,  partly  pulled  down,  and 
remainder  converted,  295. 

XI. — To  Re-arrange  a whole  Plan  : 

A hazardous  principle  generally,  295 ; Instances  requiring  its  applica- 
tion, 296 ; Process  of  conversion ; especial  risk  in  old  houses,  296 ; 
Illustrations  of  Longleat  (Plates  XIV.  and  XL.),  296. 

XII. — To  Re-arrange  Old  Work  for  Incorporation  with  Xew  : 

An  everyday  case,  297 ; Frequent  fallacy  involved,  298 ; (Plate  XLI.) 
Restraint  in  plan,  298;  Principles  to  be  kept  in  view;  Principal 
Rooms ; Roof  taken  off ; External  modification,  Situation,  298  ; 
General  rule  as  to  saving  or  loss,  298. 


PART  THIRD. 

Notes  on  Site  and  the  Grounds. 
Introduction  : 

Questions  involved,  300. 


Section  I. — The  Choice  of  Locality. 

chap. 

I. — Climate  : 

Its  several  varieties,  302  ; considerations  of  level,  302. 

II. — Shelter  : 

Aspects  in  question,  302 ; Wood,  303 ; Sites  on  the  Coast,  303. 

III.  — Aspect  : 

Consideration  in  the  case  of  sloping  land,  303 ; Effect  upon  climate,  303 ; 
Weather,  &c.,  304. 

IV.  — Ventilation  : 


A question  of  shelter  and  level,  304 ; Effect  of  water,  304. 

V.— Soil  : 

Its  varieties  compared,  305. 

VI. — Water-Supply  ; 

Questions  for  inquiry,  306 ; Various  forms  of  supply,  306 ; Various  kinds 
of  wells,  306 ; Qualities  of  water,  307 ; Question  of  depth,  307 ; 
Question  of  level,  307 ; Conveyance  of  supply,  and  apparatus,  307. 
VII. — Drainage  : 

Considerations  of  level,  &c.,  308. 

VIII. — Salubrity  : 

Good  air  and  good  water,  308 ; General  considerations,  309. 

IX. — Landscape  Gardening  : 

This  to  be  considered  from  the  first,  309 ; Past  and  present  ideas,  309  ; 
Features  to  be  inquired  for,  309. 

N. — Local  Considerations  : 

Hints  thereon,  310. 
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Section  II. — The  Choice  of  Site. 

chap. 

I. — Introduction  : 

Statement  of  the  question,  312. 

II. — Prospect  and  Aspect: 

Primary  idea  of  an  elevated  site,  312 ; Aspect  to  be  considered,  313 ; 
Compromise  of  antagonistic  claims,  313;  Southward  and  Eastward 
landscape  to  be  looked  for,  313 ; Case  of  Northward  prospect,  314 ; 
The  best  site  and  the  worst,  314  ; Disposition  of  the  House,  314. 

III.  — Adjuncts  of  the  House  : 

The  artistic  connection  of  the  House  with  the  ground,  315;  The 
usual  adjuncts,  and  the  importance  of  level  ground  for  their  accommo- 
dation, 315  ; Entrance  Court,  316;  Terrace-walk,  316;  Parterre,  316; 
Winter  Garden,  316 ; Architectural  Garden,  316 ; Disposition  of 
Offices,  317  ; Approach,  317. 

IV.  — Sanitary  Provisions  : 

Ventilation  around  the  House,  317  ; Water-supply  properly  situated,  318 ; 
Drainage  of  surface  and  House,  its  course  and  outfall,  319 ; Absorbing 
well,  pump,  cesspools,  319  ; Field  and  water  vapours,  319;  Cost,  319. 

V. — Position  in  the  Landscape,  and  Artificial  Site: 

Aptitude  of  site,  319 ; General  notes,  320 ; Difficulties  of  artificial  site,  320. 


Section  III. — The  Arrangement  of  the  Grounds  and  Adjuncts. 

I. — Style  in  Landscape  Gardening  : 

The  contrast  between  Classic  and  Picturesque  here  as  elsewhere,  321  ; 
The  Italian  and  English  styles  of  landscape  art,  321 ; Connection 
between  the  English  style  and  the  Gothic  revival,  and  between  the 
Italian  style  and  Palladianism,  322 ; Features  of  the  Italian  manner, 
322  ; Features  of  the  English  manner,  322  ; The  rival  merits,  323 ; 
Origination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Picturesque,  324 ; Ruins  and 
Baronial  architecture,  324 ; Practical  connection  of  style  in  landscape 
gardening  with  architectural  style  in  the  House,  325;  The  present 
system  of  mixed  style,  325. 

II. — Carriage- Approach  : 

Now  almost  invariably  of  natural  style;  How  to  be  disposed,  326; 
Gradient,  directness,  dryness,  326  ; Privacy  of  the  Lawn  and  Garden, 
&c.,  327;  Direction  of  approach  — Northward — Southward,  327; 
Display  of  the  House,  &c.,  327. 

III. — Entrance  Court  : 

Described,  327 ; Common  to  both  Elizabethan  and  Palladian  houses, 
328 ; Recently  again  common,  328  ; Palladian  examples ; Elizabethan 
manner,  328 ; Present  modified  form,  329';  Gates,  surface,  &c.,  329 ; 
Open  drive,  329 ; Dimensions,  329 ; Objection  as  to  confined  appear- 
ance, and  remedy,  329  ; Illustrations  'passim. 

IV. — Terrace  : 

Two  varieties  in  use  as  question  of  style ; the  balustrade  the  test,  330  ; 
The  primary  essential  the  promenade,  330 ; Usually  on  the  Drawing- 
room Front ; width,  continuation,  elevation,  steps,  balustrade,  331 ; 
Illustrations,  331 ; When  on  any  other  Front,  or  in  another  position, 
331 ; Bays,  bastions,  grass-border,  flower-beds,  &c.,  331 ; Width  and 
height  of  steps,  332 ; Aspect  and  prospect,  332  ; Shelter,  332. 
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Y. — Lawn  : 

Character  and  disposition,  332 ; Of  picturesque  style,  332 ; Connection 
with  the  House,  333. 

VI. — Flower  Gardens: 

Several  kinds,  333 ; The  Parterre  in  its  varieties  of  form ; aspect ; rela- 
tion to  the  House,  333;  The  Architectural  or  Italian  Garden,  its 
various  forms  and  features,  334 ; Two  extremes  compared,  335 ; The 
treatment  of  surface-level,  335 ; Avoidance  of  excessive  display,  335  ; 
Flowers  in  Kitchen-Garden.  335 ; Rosery,  Pinetum,  Evergreen  Garden, 
American  Garden,  335 ; Character  and  situation,  336 ; Fernery  and 
Rock-Garden,  336. 

VII. — Kitchen-Garden  and  Orchard,  Greenhouses,  &c.  :• — 

Form  and  disposition,  walls,  access,  &c.,  336 ; Statement  of  accessories 
in  Garden-yard,  336;  Gardener’s  Lodge,  337;  Communication  with 
the  Stables,  337;  Orchard,  337;  Greenhouses  in  Kitchen  Garden, 
their  aspect,  Boiler-house,  Forcing-pits,  Hot-houses  en  suite , 337. 

VIII. — Conservatories,  &c.  : 

Notes  as  to  general  provisions,  338. 

IX. — Ornamental  Grounds  : 

Principles  of  general  disposition  with  relation  to  the  House  on  four 
quarters,  338 ; Statement  of  characteristic  features,  339. 


PART  FOURTH. 

Notes  on  Architectural  Style. 

I. — Introduction  : 

The  perplexities  of  a choice  of  style,  340;  What  is  style?  341;  The 
connoisseurship  of  the  age,  341 ; Reference  to  examples,  342 ; Plan 
of  the  examples,  343 ; Considerations  of  inquiry  in  each  case,  343  ; 
The  Classical  and  the  Picturesque,  343 ; Classification  of  the  ex- 
amples, 344 ; General  comparison  with  regard  to  Site,  344 ; Scale  of 
building,  344;  Materials,  344;  Cost,  344;  Importance,  344;  Orna- 
mental character,  344 ; Use  of  Style  internally,  345 ; Influence  upon 
interior  plan,  345. 

II. — Elizabethan  Style: 

Its  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  manner,  346 ; The  material  shortcomings 
of  the  period,  and  consequent  inconveniences,  347;  General  merits 
on  the  contrary,  347. 

III. — Palladian  Style  : 

Its  origin,  and  introduction  into  England,  348 ; Features  of  the  style 
348 ; Its  prevalence  and  duration,  349. 

IY. — Elizabethan  Style  Revived  : 

Circumstances  of  its  revival,  350 ; Erroneous  details  at  first,  351 ; But 
a nationality  in  the  type,  351 ; Intentional  irregularity  introduced, 
and  irregular  grouping,  &c.,  352;  Situation ; relation  of  picturesque 
architecture  to  picturesque  site,  352 ; Scale,  353 ; Materials,  353 ; 
Cost,  353 ; Importance,  353 ; Ornamental  character,  354 ; Internal 
style ; generally  disapproved ; considered  as  for  Thoroughfares  and 
State  Rooms,  354 ; Interior  influence  on  plan,  354. 
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V. — Rural-Italian  Style  : 

Its  introduction  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Palladianism,  355 ; Cha- 
racteristics compared  with  Mediaeval  style,  356 ; Reference  to  Illustra- 
tion, 356 ; Situation,  357  ; Scale,  357 ; Materials,  357  ; Cost,  357  ; 
Importance,  357 ; Ornamental  character,  357 ; Internal  style;  the 
usual  manner  preferable,  being  part  of  our  constructive  system,  358 ; 
This  manner  the  so-called  Italian,  really  the  vernacular  English,  359  ; 
Interior  influence,  359. 

YI. — Palatial-Italian  Style: 

Its  relation  to  the  last,  360 ; Examples  in  London  and  the  provincial 
towns,  360 ; Characteristics,  361 ; Site,  Scale,  Materials,  Cost,  Im- 
portance, Ornament,  Internal  style,  361 ; Interior  influence,  361  ; 
Adaptability  to  less  important  cases,  362. 

VII. — French- Italian  Style  : 

Comparative  merits  of  English  and  French  architects,  362 ; Charac- 
teristics of  this  style,  363 ; The  gutter-member,  great  delicacy  of 
projection,  &c.,  363  ; not  to  be  adopted  in  England,  363. 

VIII. — English  Renaissance  Style  : 

French  influence  generally  not  prevalent  in  English  architecture,  364 ; 
Adoption  recently  of  the  French  roof,  and  consequent  modification 
of  English  Italian,  365 ; English  treatments  till  characteristic,  365 ; 
Situation,  Scale,  Materials,  366 ; Cost,  Importance,  Ornamental  Cha- 
racter, Interior  Style,  Internal  Influence,  366. 

IX. — Medieval  or  Gothic  Style; 

The  vigorous  character  of  modem  Medievalism  not  to  be  disputed,  367  ; 
The  great  merit  of  recent  Ecclesiastical  Architects,  368 ; the  universal 
adaptability  claimed  for  Gothic  Design,  and  the  recent  popularity  of 
Ugliness,  368 ; More  enlightened  views,  however,  of  the  best  practi- 
tioners of  the  school,  369;  The  real  capabilities  of  the  style,  369; 
Re-statement  of  the  question  of  Style  in  the  Eclectic  form,  369  ; The 
characteristics  of  the  style  as  at  present  practised,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  illustration  thereon,  370  ; Situation,  “venerable  site,”  a wild  site, 
a park,  a street,  371;  Scale  of  building,  371;  Materials,  372;  Cost, 
372 ; Importance,  372 ; Ornamental  character,  quaintness,  372 ; 
Interior  Style,  unsuitableness  of  Mediaeval  finishings  structurally, 
372 ; But  if  confined  to  non-structural  detail  not  objectionable,  373 ; 
Internal  influence  on  Plan,  373. 

X. — Cottage  Style  : 

Its  prevalence,  relation  to  the  Italian,  characteristic  features,  374 ; 
Situation,  Scale,  Materials,  Cost,  Ornament,  Internal  Style,  Influence 
on  Plan,  375. 

XI. — Scotch  Baronial  Style  : 

Extensively  used,  376  ; Peculiar  features,  376 ; Primarily  French ; cha- 
racteristics of  effect,  377 ; Suitable  only  to  Scottish  scenery,  377  ; 
Contrasts  with  other  styles,  377 ; Situation,  Scale,  Materials,  Cost, 
Ornament,  Internal  Style,  Influence  on  Plan,  377. 

XII. — Concluding  Remarks  : 

Historical  and  geographical  variety  of  Style  limited,  378;  the  Mediaeval 
or  Gothic  class,  378  ; the  Italian  class,  379 ; Two  leading  ideas,  379  : 
The  Battle  of  the  Styles,  380. 
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PART  FIFTH. 

Notes  on  Accommodation  and  Cost. 

CHAP. 

I. — Preliminary  Data  : 

Statement  of  the  two  questions,  381  ; A third  question,  the  relation  of 
Building  Outlay  to  Income,  381 ; The  rule  of  one-tenth  of  Income  for 
Rent,  and  its  different  applications,  382 ; Calculation  of  Rent,  382 ; 
Relation  of  Retinue  to  Scale  of  Accommodation,  383. 

II.  — Modes  of  Estimating  : 

Four  modes,  384 ; By  Bill  of  Quantities,  384 ; By  Cube  Measurement, 
385  ; By  Superficial  Area,  385 ; By  Number  of  Rooms,  385 ; Compa- 
rison of  these  systems,  and  preference  of  the  latter  ones  for  our 
purpose,  385. 

III.  — Supplementary  Expenses  : 

Extras  to  be  allowed  for,  and  why,  386 ; Rule  as  to  the  allowances  to  be 
made  for  these  beforehand,  387 ; Enlargement  of  the  undertaking, 
how  to  be  considered,  387 ; Professional  charges,  388 ; Architect’s 
charges  and  duties,  388 ; Surveyor’s  charges  and  duties,  388 ; The 
Landscape  Gardener  and  the  Engineer,  388 ; The  Clerk  of  Works, 
his  duties  and  expenses,  389 ; Landscape  Gardener’s  Superintendent, 
389 ; Law  costs,  389 ; Fixtures,  389 ; Extra  on  drainage  or  water 
supply,  389 ; Stabling  to  be  separate,  389 ; Porter’s  Lodge  or 
Cottages,  389 ; The  Land,  fencing,  walls,  gates,  &c.,  389 ; Grounds  and 
Garden,  and  the  Landscape  Gardener’s  work,  390 ; Decoration,  &c., 
390  ; Architects  Estimates  mistrusted  : the  remedy,  390. 

1Y. — Calculation  of  Prices,  Cubical  and  Superficial  : 

Data  per  foot  cube  at  London  rates,  390 ; Reduction  of  these  to  super- 
ficial prices,  and  to  prices  per  Room,  391 ; Estimator’s  Ready 
Reckoner,  392 ; Provincial  prices,  393. 

Y. — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of  1250/.  in  London 
f (from  850/.  to  1200/.  in  the  Country),  394. 

VI. — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of  2500/.  in  London 
(from  1750/.  to  2400/.  in  the  Country),  395. 

VII.  — Example  of  a House  of  tpie  Value  of  5000/.  in  London 

(from  3500/.  to  4750/.  in  the  Country),  397. 

VIII.  — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of  10,000/.  in  London 

(from  7000/.  to  9500/.  in  the  Country),  400. 

IX. — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of  20,000/.  in  London 
(from  14,000/.  to  19,000/.  in  the  Country),  402. 

X. — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of  40,000/.  in  London 
(from  28,000/.  to  38,000/.  in  the  Country),  405. 

XL — Estimate  of  Stabling  and  Farm  Offices  : 

Variety  of  cost  involved,  408;  Approximate  prices  for  Stabling  per 
item,  409 ; Ditto  for  Farm-Offices,  409 ; Ditto  for  Work-Yard,  &c., 
409;  Example  of  such  Offices  for  a small  establishment,  410;  Ditto 
for  a superior  establishment,  410. 
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PART  SIXTH.  (APPENDIX.) 

Critical  Notes  on  the  Plates. 

Introduction  : 

Classification  of  the  plates,  412 ; Their  general  availableness  for  critical 
study,  412 ; The  mode  and  purpose  of  their  selection  explained,  412  ; 
The  uniformity  of  scale,  413. 

PLATE 

I. — The  Castle  of  Castleton  (Page  10) : 

The  accommodation  in  detail,  413 ; Elements  of  plan  ; the  question  of 
comfort,  413. 

II.- — The  Castle  of  London  Keep  (Page  12) : 

The  system  of  arrangement,  414  ; Theory  of  appropriation  of  the  apart- 
ments, 414 ; Subdivision  and  privacy,  415. 

III.  — Castle  Acre  Priory  (Page  14): 

Peculiarities  of  this  example,  415 ; General  remarks,  415. 

IV.  — Castle  "Rising  ; and  Charney-Bassett  Grange  (Page  1 6)  : 

Castle  Rising  freely  interpreted,  416 ; Charney-Bassett,  its  scheme  of 
appropriation  in  detail,  416. 

V. — Kenilworth  Castle  (Page  32)  : 

Of  no  practical  interest;  general  notes,  417. 

VI. — Wolterton  Manor  House  (Page  34) : 

An  example  still  serviceable;  the  Hall  and  its  relations,  417 ; Its  adapta- 
bility to  modem  practice,  and  suggestions  thereon,  417. 

VII.— Oxburgh  Hall  (Page  36)  : 

The  Hall  as  last ; want  of  Corridors,  418. 

VIII. — Hengrave  Hall  (Page  38) : 

Features  of  modern  plan  ; Corridors  introduced,  418 ; The  Hall  changed 
in  purpose,  and  not  judiciously,  419 ; The  principle  of  the  conversion 
of  the  ancient  Dwelling-Hall  into  the  modern  Entrance-Hall,  419  ; 
The  accommodation  otherwise;  the  Servants’  Waiting-Hall,  &c., 
419. 

IX. — Hatfield  House  (Page  40)  : 

The  Galleries  critically  considered,  420 ; The  Hall  ditto,  420 ; The 
State-rooms,  420 ; The  Wings,  421 ; Summer  and  Winter  Dining- 
rooms, 421. 

X. — Stoke  Park  and  Ambresbury  (Page  42)  : 

Stoke  Park  an  example  of  the  faults  of  Palladianism,  421 ; Ambresbury 
in  less  measure  the  same,  422  ; The  Staircases,  422 ; The  “ Square 
House”  as  regards  its  supposed  merits,  422. 

XI. — Marlborough  House  (Page  44)  : 

The  misgovernment  of  symmetry  exemplified,  422 ; Thoroughfare  doors 
at  the  window-wall,  423 ; The  dinner  route,  423 ; the  Block-plan, 
424. 

XII. — Blenheim  (Page  46)  : 

Unsuitably  grand,  424  ; Regularity  of  features,  424 ; Miscellaneous  notes, 
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ENGLISH  GENTLEMAN’S  HOUSE. 


PART  FIRST. 

A SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTORY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
DOMESTIC  PLAN  IN  ENGLAND, 


CHAPTER  I.  Programme. 

Purpose  of  the  inquiry. — National  peculiarities  of  domestic  plan.  — General 
history  of  plan  in  Europe.  — The  English  system. 

Although  the  primary  purpose  of  the  present  treatise  goes 
no  farther  than  a practical  exposition  of  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  Plan  of  an  English  Residence  at  the  present  day,  it 
will  nevertheless  prove  interesting,  and  indeed  instructive,  to 
take  a prefatory  review  of  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
principles  have  grown  up  and  become  established. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  amongst  the  nations  of 
Europe  each  one  possesses  its  own  peculiar  model  of  domestic 
plan the  Villa  of  Italy,  for  example,  the  Chateau  of  France, 
the  Country-Seat  of  England — not  to  mention  minor  cases — differ 
from  each  other  in  their  arrangements  precisely  as  their  occupiers 
differ  in  the  habits  of  life.  It  must  also  be  apparent  that  each 
manner  has  had  its  own  peculiar  process  of  development and  it 
militates  in  no  way  against  this  principle,  hut  the  contrary,  when 
we  find  these  various  processes  to  have  been  concurrent,  starting 
together  from  the  same  point,  and  pursuing  parallel  courses  even 
to  the  present  time. 

The  general  bearings  of  this  may  be  set  forth  in  the  following 
propositions.  1.  Under  the  Roman  domination  all  the  Western 
countries  alike  exhibited  side  by  side  the  luxurious  Villas  of 
the  imperial  officers  and  the  simple  abodes  of  the  aboriginal 
chiefs.— 2.  Upon  the  overthrow  of  Roman  power,  uncivilized 
manners  resumed  the  ascendency  ; the  rude  Halls  of  barbarian 
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custom  became  again  the  sole  practice  of  building;  and  pro- 
gress was  but  very  slow  for  several  centuries. — 3.  At  length 
came  the  age  of  chivalry,  which  produced,  in  the  feudal  Castles, 
examples  altogether  novel,  and  remarkable  equally  for  magni- 
tude and  skill. — 4.  These  in  their  turn  gave  place : population 
had  increased;  advancing  intelligence  and  wealth  had  tran- 
quillised  the  state ; the  Strongholds  of  military  rule  were 
succeeded  by  the  Mansions  of  refined  ease  ; and  domestic  build- 
ing began  to  advance  rapidly. — 5.  Then  occurred  the  breaking- 
up  of  the  mediaeval  system,  and  that  inauguration  of  modern 
principles  on  the  basis  of  the  antique  which  is  called  the  Revival 
of  arts  and  letters.  The  spread  of  resuscitated  Classic  archi- 
tecture now  introduced  throughout  the  West,  as  the  companion 
of  the  new  Italian  fashion  of  decorative  design,  a corresponding 
fashion  of  arrangement,  which  may  be  called  Palladian  Plan ; 
and  this,  modified  more  or  less  in  various  circumstances  and 
different  localities,  has  ever  since  prevailed. — 6.  Of  late,  how- 
ever, it  has  been  almost  everywhere  yielding.  Partly,  no  doubt, 
by  reason  of  changes  in  artistic  motive,  carrying  with  them 
corresponding  changes  in  plan,  but  much  more  owing  to  the 
pressure  from  within  of  accepted  principles  of  domestic  habit  at 
variance  with  the  Palladian  model,  it  is  certain  that  the  acade- 
mical precedents  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  have 
been  during  the  last  fifty  years  falling  into  disuse,  and  new 
systems  of  arrangement  acquiring  settled  recognition ; so  that 
the  test  of  progress  in  domestic  building  throughout  Europe  is 
at  this  moment  to  a great  extent  involved  in  the  question  how 
far  any  particular  nation  has  set  aside  the  Palladian  manner  in 
favour  of  something  more  properly  to  be  designated  National  Plan. 

Accordingly,  the  development  of  the  English  system,  with 
which  we  have  to  deal,  is  its  course  of  progress,  in  the  line  thus 
indicated,  from  the  Hall  of  the  Saxon  Thane  to  the  Mansion  of 
the  modern  Gentleman.  We  need  not  commence  earlier  than 
the  date  of  the  Saxons.  The  Roman  practice,  having  long  before 
died  out,  had  left  no  tangible  impress.  The  barbarian  practice, 
up  to  the  Saxon  time,  had  not  advanced  beyond  the  simplicity 
of  the  primitive  type.  Taking  up  the  clue,  therefore,  at  the  close 
of  the  Saxon  dynasty,  we  begin  virtually  at  the  beginning,  and 
are  able  to  go  forward  for  eight  hundred  years,  in  direct  sequence 
of  events,  along  a line  clearly  indicated  and  fully  illustrated. 


Chap.  II. 


BUILDING  AMONGST  GOTHIC  NATIONS. 


Chapter  II. — Eleventh  Century — Saxon. 

Building  amongst  the  Gothic  nations.  — Primitive  type  of  their  Dwellings,  con- 
trasted with  the  Roman  type.  — The  Saxon  Hall.  — The  Chamber.  — Royal 
Houses,  with  Cliapel  and  Offices.  — Saxon  Castles. 

During  the  six  centuries  commonly  called  the  Dark  Ages,  which 
passed  so  tediously  in  the  foundation  of  order  amongst  the  Gothic 
nations  of  Europe,  the  everyday  condition  of  building  was  ex- 
tremely primitive.  There  were  erected,  it  is  true,  at  wide  inter- 
vals of  time  and  space,  and  as  wonders  of  the  world,  monumental 
edifices  of  the  Church,  to  which  great  historical  interest,  and  a 
fair  share  of  architectural  merit,  must  be  always  ascribed ; and 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  these  evidences  of  reawakening 
intellect  had  spread  farther  and  farther  West,  until  at  length 
England  itself,  remote  and  isolated,  had  been  moved  to  emulation. 
But  as  regards  structures  of  the  domestic  kind,  there  seems  little 
reason  to  doubt  that,  not  excepting  even  Italy  from  the  rule,  the 
habits  of  the  people,  of  all  classes  alike,  were  most  unsophisticated, 
and  their  house-building  correspondingly  rude.  That  the  scientific 
skill  and  available  wealth  which  the  clergy  alone  could  command 
must  have  been  to  some  extent  employed  upon  their  Monasteries, 
lavished  as  they  were  upon 'their  Churches,  seems  in  every  way 
probable ; but  certainly  no  results  were  effected  of  such  import- 
ance as  to  transmit  remains,  or  even  records,  to  our  day.  If, 
again,  it  be  suggested  that  the  resources  of  the  nobles,  or  even 
the  kings,  may  have  procured  for  their  residences  the  advantages 
of  refinement,  the  answer  must  be  that  we  have  no  grounds  for 
believing  so  ; the  augmentation  of  space  requisite  for  a numerous 
household  gave  to  a great  man  a large  dwelling,  but  the  popular 
notion  that  this  must  have  been  a luxurious  Palace  seems  to  be, 
as  regards  the  Saxons,  altogether  a fallacy. 

Looking  at  the  unity  of  origin  and  identity  of  habits  which 
pertained  to  the  entire  family  of  Gothic  nations  in  those  ages,  we 
should  expect  to  find  their  domestic  plan  governed  by  a single 
model ; and  such  was  certainly  the  case.  Considering  also  the 
unprogressive  condition  of  Europe  at  large,  we  might  equally 
suppose  that  this  model  would  be  of  great  antiquity ; and  so  it 
was.  In  other  words,  taking  the  Gothic  world,  as  we  do,  at  a 
sufficiently  early  point,  we  have  their  system  of  house-building 
in  its  one  primary  form ; and  accordingly,  the  English  house  of 
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the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
universal  Northern  European  house  of  the  time,  and  indeed  of 
time  then  immemorial, — namely,  the  primitive  dwelling  of  the 
Goth  or  Northern  barbarian. 

The  house  of  a Saxon  of  average  degree  consisted  of  a single 
large  apartment.  We  may  assign  to  it  the  dimensions  of  from 
thirty  to  forty  feet  in  length  and  about  half  as  much  in  breadth, 
with  a height  which  is  believed  to  have  been  disproportionately 
smalL  This  was  the  “ Hall  ” of  ancient  and  invariable  Northern 
usage. 

If  we  glance  back  at  the  ancient  Roman  house,  by  way  of 
contrast,  we  find  its  germ  to  have  been  the  Atrium  or  Court,  as 
an  uncovered  enclosure.  Surrounding  this  were  the  Cubiculi  or 
Rooms,  more  or  less  developed  according  to  circumstances.  It 
is  the  same  idea  which  prevails  in  every  form  of  Oriental  plan, 
from  the  most  remote  antiquity  to  the  present  day ; and  the 
Romans  derived  it  indirectly  from  the  East.  But  the  germ  of 
Gothic  plan,  coming  from  the  less  hospitable  North,  is  essentially 
different.  The  primary  object  is  shelter  from  the  elements.  The 
type  is  not  therefore  the  uncovered,  but  the  covered  enclosure ; 
not  the  Court,  but  the  Room  ; not  the  Atrium , but  the  Hall.  It  is 
remarkable,  also,  that  this  radical  feature,  and  under  this  primary 
name, — the  Common  Hall,  otherwise  “the  House-place,” — is 
found  to  retain  its  prominence,  even  in  the  most  complex  plans, 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  mediaeval  period  in  England. 

The  ordinary  Saxon  Hall  constituted  the  sole  dwelling-room 
and  eating-room,  for  lord  and  lady,  guest  and  serf  alike ; it  was 
kitchen  and  scullery,  of  course;  nursery  also  incidentally  for 
both  high-born  and  low;  and  quarters  none  the  less  for  the  sheep- 
dogs and  wolf-hounds.  It  afforded  stowage  in  one  corner  for  the 
implements  of  husbandry,  and  in  another  for  a store  of  produce. 
Lastly  it  was  the  one  universal  sleeping-room  of  the  household., 
who  disposed  themselves  according  to  their  rank  upon  the  floor. 
The  walls  of  the  best  examples  were  constructed  of  woodwork 
plastered  with  clay,  and  rudely  ornamented ; and  the  roof  was 
substantially  covered  with  thatch,  or  more  neatly  with  shingles.. 
The  floor  was  of  earth ; the  door  at  one  end  was  woven  of  osiers 
or  made  up  of  boards ; and  there  were  small  windows  along  the 
sides,  closed  by  wicker  shutters  or  canvas  frames  as  the  precursors 
of  glazed  casements.  The  fire  of  logs  was  lighted  in  the  midst 
of  the  floor ; and  the  smoke,  clinging  for  a while  amongst  the 
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blackened  roof-timbers  and  tlie  stock  of  dried  meats,  escaped 
through  openings  in  the  gables  or  a funnel  in  the  thatch.  The 
plough-oxen  were  accommodated  in  a hovel,  either  attached  to 
the  Hall  or  not ; the  sheep  in  a suitable  enclosure ; the  swine  in 
another ; the  grain  and  fodder  in  a barn.  Other  provisions,  when 
in  abundance,  and  the  beer,  were  stored  in  what  was  early  called 
a Cellar.  It  seems  probable  that  in  some  cases  this  Cellar,  and 
occasionally  the  cattle -houses,  were  made  to  form  a basement- 
story  under  the  Hall.  The  whole  establishment  was  surrounded, 
in  cases  of  any  importance,  by  a Court-yard,  enclosed  by  a pali- 
sade and  perhaps  a ditch. 

In  the  better  class  of  dwellings  there  was  a second  apartment, 
known  as  the  Chamber.  This  was  sometimes  constituted  by 
means  of  a transverse  partition,  or  even  a curtain,  dividing  the 
Hall  into  two  suitable  parts ; but  more  properly  it  was  an  addi- 
tional and  smaller  structure  attached  to  one  end.  It  possessed 
no  provision  for  a fire,  and  was  not  necessarily  entered  from 
within,  but  probably  in  most  cases  by  an  outer  door  alone. 
During  the  day  this  apartment  was  not  much  used,  except  as  an 
audience-chamber — the  “ Withdrawing-room  ” of  later  phrase- 
ology— where  important  business  could  be  transacted  apart; 
and  during  the  night  it  served  for  a private  sleeping-room,  which 
the  heads  of  the  household  shared  (so  simple  were  the  habits  of 
the  time)  with  such  of  their  followers  and  guests  as  they  might 
choose  to  honour  by  this  withdrawal  from  the  commoner  com- 
pany of  the  Hall. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  enlarged  retinue  attached  to  the  king 
and  other  chieftains  of  the  highest  rank  must  have  demanded  a 
further  increase  of  accommodation ; but  as  has  already  been 
hinted,  this  was  provided  in  a very  unpretending  manner,  and 
with  the  slightest  possible  departure  from  the  common  model. 
Two  illustrations  from  the  Welsh  records,  which  are  generally 
cited,  appear  to  add  to  the  Hall  and  Chamber,  with  outbuilt 
Offices,  such  as  have  been  already  described,  nothing  more 
besides  a Chapel  and  a Kitchen , — “Hall,  Dormitory,  Kitchen, 
Chapel,  Granary,  Bake-house,  Store-house,  Stable,  and  Dog- 
house,” being  the  words  of  one  of  the  extracts  in  question,  and 
the  other  being  very  similar.  The  Chapel  had  become  a formal 
adjunct  to  the  regal  abode,  and  probably  to  many  other  establish- 
ments of  high  rank,  in  place  of  the  little  cell  or  Oratory  which 
found  a place  in  less  dignified  dwellings ; and  we  may  suppose 
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it  to  have  been  a detached  structure.  The  Dormitory  was  the 
“ Chamber  ” of  the  king ; and  it  seems  not  unlikely  that  there 
may  have  been  sometimes  a second  such  Chamber,  the  with- 
drawing-room  for  secondary  business,  and  the  sleeping-room  for 
secondary  officers.  Both  would  he  in  all  probability  attached  to 
the  Hall  as  befor  . The  Kitchen  would  certainly  be  a detached 
building,  as  it  continued  to  be  for  a long  time  afterwards,  on 
account  of  the  risk  of  fire.  The  Store-house  would  be  the  Cellar 
before-mentioned,  situated  perhaps  under  the  Chamber  in  the 
manner  afterwards  common.  The  Stable  for  the  horses  of  the 
king  and  suite,  and  the  Dog-house  for  the  hounds,  would  be 
obviously  necessary.  The  Granary  would  be  the  barn.  The 
Bake-house,  otherwise  called  the  Kiln,  we  may  consider  to  have 
been  an  oven,  perhaps  in  some  way  a smoking-house.  And 
having  understood  thus  much,  it  really  seems  that  we  have  gone 
quite  as  far  as  evidence  would  warrant  in  forming  an  idea  of  the 
palace  of  Alfred  the  Great,  or  Edward  the  Confessor  himself, — 
half-a-dozen  wooden  cabins,  in  short,  for  so  many  several  pur- 
poses, huddled  together  within  a palisade. 

The  Castles,  which  under  the  Anglo-Normans  became  such 
important  structures,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Saxons  of  little 
account  as  fortresses,  and  as  residences  of  none.  The  earth- 
work fortification,  which  was  formed  by  a ditch  and  bank, 
surrounding  a central  mound,  was  the  common  Gothic  camp. 
Where  there  wTas  a citadel  within,  it  was  an  insignificant  tower, 
generally  built  of  wood ; and  when  of  stone  of  no  considerable 
magnitude  or  substance ; designed  for  the  quarters  of  a small 
garrison,  but  in  no  way  adapted  for  the  seat  of  lordly  authority. 

This  account  of  Saxon  building  may  perhaps  appear  deficient 
in  romance ; but  subsequent  chapters  of  our  investigation  will 
assist  in  showing  that  it  is  scientifically  as  well  as  historically 
correct.  Indeed  any  introduction  of  greater  refinement  into  the 
picture,  unless  of  a very  unpretending  and  exceptional  kind, 
would  only  detract  from  its  real  value ; for  it  is  in  this  simple 
and  rude  arrangement  that  we  have  the  origin  of  a Style  of  Plan , 
peculiar  to  the  middle  ages,  which  we  shall  trace  in  the  following 
chapters  through  an  eminently  characteristic  history,  and  to 
which  we  have  ultimately  to  assign  perhaps  the  greatest  share 
of  the  merit  to  be  ascribed  to  our  present  English  model  in  its 
best  form. 
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CHAPTER  III. — Eleventh  Century  — Norman. 


Origin  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Castle.  — Two  periods.  — The  first  period  irw  its 
inferior  examples.  — Castleton  (Plate  I.).  — The  superior  examples.  — The 
Tower  of  London  (Plate  II.). 

The  Norman  conquest  of  England  produced  in  one  respect  no 
difference  in  the  system  of  domestic  building;  in  another  it 
created  an  entirely  new  order  of  things.  In  those  dwellings 
which  accommodated  the  peaceful  cultivators  of  the  soil,  the  old 
plan  was  still  adhered  to ; but,  before  long,  the  Castle  of  the 
feudal  noble,  or  the  fortress-residence,  became  another  model, 
which  entered  upon  a striking  course  of  development.  In  other 
words,  the  house  of  the  Hall  and  Chamber  was  now  the  plan  of 
the  husbandman,  and  its  improvement  was  slow ; the  “ Gentle- 
man’s House”  of  the  period  was  the  Castle  alone,  and  its 
progress  was  both  rapid  and  complete. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  enter  into  any  investigation  of 
the  origin  of  Castles,  or  to  point  to  the  inconsiderable  influence 
of  the  Roman  manner  in  Europe  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  its 
greater  influence  in  the  Eastern  empire.  Referring  to  the 
description  given  in  our  last  chapter  of  the  Castle  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  this  may  be  affirmed  to  represent  the  original  Gothic 
model,  independent  of  all  Roman  precedent,  upon  which  that 
practice  was  based  which  is  identified  so  much  in  history  with 
the  Anglo-Norman  name.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such 
primitive  Castles  were  in  use  over  the  whole  of  Europe  during 
the  tenth  century,  for  garrison  purposes.  In  some  countries 
political  circumstances  and  national  character  would  necessarily 
produce  them  in  greater  number  than  in  others,  and  of  greater 
importance  structurally.  It  is  manifest  also  that  upon  occasion 
they  must  have  served  as  the  temporary  dwellings  of  their 
quarrelsome  owners.  It  is  quite  probable,  too,  that  in  some 
cases  an  unruly  or  marauding  chieftain  would  make  his  fortress 
a permanent  abode;  indeed,  one  effect  of  the  feudal  system 
would  be  to  encourage  such  a practice  whenever  possible.  The 
feudal  Normans,  therefore,  on  French  soil,  may  very  fairly  be 
believed  to  have  used  the  fortress-residence  to  an  extent  cor- 
responding with  their  martial  character, — that  is  to  say,  to  a 
considerably  greater  extent  than  the  cotemporary  Saxons  in 
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England ; and  the  question,  consequently,  whether  or  not  the 
conquerors  brought  across  the  Channel  the  idea  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Norman  Castle,  may  be  thus  far  answered  in  the 
affirmative. 

At  the  same  time,  as  regards  scientific  considerations,  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  any  remains  or  records  exist  which  would 
warrant  the  opinion  that  the  French  Normans  had  built  their 
Castles  on  the  Continent  upon  any  other  than  a very  simple  and 
rude  system  as  compared  with  their  future  English  works,  or 
that  any  other  Western  people  before  the  Conquest  had  pro- 
duced such  buildings  of  anything  like  their  subsequent  import- 
ance. In  fact,  we  have  to  claim  for  England  that  in  this  species 
of  domestic  architecture  she  pointed  the  way  for  Europe  at 
large ; that  the  Norman  Castle,  considered  as  a commodious  and 
stately  Residence,  was  essentially  Anglo- Norman.  To  account 
for  this,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  reflect  upon  the  position  of 
the  conquerors  in  their  new  home.  They  had  taken  possession 
of  an  extensive  and  wealthy  kingdom  ; they  had  divided  amongst 
themselves  as  spoil  of  conquest,  not  merely  the  emoluments  of 
its  government,  but  the  property  of  its  soil ; they  had  assumed, 
after  their  feudal  manner,  a sort  of  ownership  in  the  very 
persons  of  its  inhabitants, — a race  of  kindred  origin,  and  in 
everything  but  the  fortune  of  war  equal  to  themselves.  In  such 
a condition  of  affairs  it  seems  reasonable  to  say,  first,  that  the 
prudence  of  the  foreign  lord  would  as  a rule  demand  a defensible 
house  ; and  secondly,  that  the  pride  of  the  enriched  adventurer 
would  induce  him  to  build  it  in  stately  form. 

Of  the  earlier  Castles*  perhaps  the  majority  were  constructed 
of  wood ; but  it  is  certain  that  from  the  first  some  were  built  of 
massive  masonry.  In  ornamental  design  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  much  could  be  attempted  ; nor,  indeed,  in  scientific  con- 
struction. But  when  we  come  to  later  examples,  the  merit  in 
both  respects  is  of  a much  more  advanced  order;  indeed,  a 
degree  of  refinement  is  sometimes  attained  in  which  they  may 
almost  be  considered  to  vie  with  the  buildings  of  the  Church. 
There  are  thus  constituted  what  we  may  call  two  distinct  periods 
of  style,  of  which,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  and  with  very 
slight  indecision  chronologically,  the  one  may  be  identified  with 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  other  with  the  twelfth.  The 
former  of  these  we  now  proceed  to  examine. 

The  primary  idea  of  the  Anglo-Norman  Castle  is  too  often 
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taken  to  be  that  of  a Tower  alone ; but  this  falls  short  of  the 
principle  of  residence  involved.  The  Tower  was  but  the  Keep  ; 
the  Castle  as  a whole  comprehended  an  enclosed  and  fortified 
area,  of  which  the  Keep  or  Donjon  was  the  core— the  dwelling- 
house  in  the  inconvenient  but  necessary  form  of  a tower.  As  a 
characteristic  example  of  the  simplest  plan,  the  Castle  called 
Castleton,  in  Derbyshire,  is  presented  in  Plate  I. 

The  ordinary  process  of  construction  in  such  cases  was  this. 
A space  of  ground  of  from  half  an  acre  to  an  acre,  or  even  more, 
was  selected,  possessing  within  its  limits,  generally  towards  one 
extremity,  an  eligible  knoll  or  mound,  or  the  means  of  forming 
one.  Around  this  area  there  was  dug  a deep  and  wide  fosse ; 
(Castleton,  by  the  bye,  being  situated  on  an  eminence,  has 
none ;)  and  into  this  fosse,  if  possible,  water  was  conveyed.  The 
soil  dug  out  was  deposited  as  a bank  within  the  fosse.  Thus  far, 
this  was  the  old  system ; and  in  many  cases  it  is  more  than  pro- 
bable that  a Saxon  Camp  or  Castle  may  have  been  made  to 
serve  the  purpose.  Along  the  summit  of  the  bank  there  was 
now  added  a massive  stone  wall,  with  a terrace  on  the  top,  pro- 
tected by  a parapet.  At  the  point  fixed  upon  for  the  entrance, 
situated  generally  at  the  opposite  extremity  from  the  mound, 
a tower  was  built ; which  contained  the  gate  within  an  archway, 
and  an  apartment  over  it  for  its  defence.  This  was  the  Gate- 
house. In  front  of  it  the  Drawbridge  crossed  the  ditch.  At 
other  points  of  the  circumvallation  other  towers  of  defence  were 
sometimes  placed,  as  occasion  might  be  considered  to  require. 
On  the  mound  within  there  was  erected  the  Keep  or  Citadel, 
the  dwelling-tower  of  the  Castle ; and  wherever  convenient 
within  the  wall  there  were  placed  the  requisite  Outbuildings. 

The  Keep  in  an  ordinary  case  was  about  20  feet  square 
internally,  with  walls  as  much  as  10  or  12  feet  thick,  and  of  four 
stories,  as  a rule,  in  height,  with  a flat  roof  at  the  summit. 
Each  story  was  a single  apartment ; this  was  characteristic  of 
the  whole  class  of  simple  Keeps.  First  was  a vaulted  base- 
ment, which,  having  neither  door  nor  window  in  the  walls,  was 
accessible  by  a trap-door  in  the  floor  above.  This,  however,  was 
not  sunk  underground,  as  convenience  of  entrance  at  the  next 
story  would  dictate ; on  the  contrary,  by  its  means  the  entrance- 
door  was  purposely  elevated,  for  convenience  of  defence.  The 
Cellar  thus  formed  was  made  to  accommodate  heavy  stores,  and 
amongst  the  rest  the  timbers  of  a catapult  or  other  war-engine 
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to  be  used  upon  the  roof.  It  was  also  obviously  a convenient 
place  for  the  occasional  confinement  of  a prisoner.  The  next 
^atory,  second  aboveground,  we  may  call  the  Entry-place.  The 
door  was  approached  from  without,  by  means  of  a wooden  ladder, 
which  subsequently  became  a long  unprotected  flight  of  stone 
steps.  Windows  were  inadmissible,  for  military  reasons.  As 
regards  accommodation,  this  story  probably  served  for  little 
besides  incidental  stowage.  The  third  stage  in  order  constituted 
the  Hall,  or  House-place, — the  dwelling,  eating,  cooking,  and 
sleeping  room  of  old  Gothic  custom, — but  elevated  now  by  some 
30  feet,  or  perhaps  twice  as  much,  of  stone  wall  and  mound  from 
the  level  of  the  ground  below.  It  was  made  lofty,  and,  after 
the  manner  of  such  an  abode,  stately.  It  was  provided  with 
several  windows,  although  these  were  necessarily  small  in  size ; 
and  it  generally  had  a fire-hearth  against  the  wall,  with  a 
smoke-flue  over  it  passing  to  the  outer  air.  There  would  also 
be  sometimes  here  formed  a little  cell  in  the  wall,  as  an  Oratory. 
The  remaining  story  was  the  Chamber,  provided  with  windows 
and  generally  a fireplace.  Whether,  as  we  should  begin  to 
expect,  and  as  this  last  feature  might  be  taken  in  some  measure 
to  indicate,  the  Chamber  was  now  becoming  more  of  a lady’s 
apartment,  it  seems  not  easy,  as  regards  direct  evidence,  to  say ; 
although  it  is  hard  to  believe  now-a-days  that  female  privacy 
was  of  such  slow  growth  as  we  shall  find  it  to  have  been : but  we 
may  at  least  take  leave  to  suppose  that  the  use  of  the  upper 
room  as  a family  dormitory  must  have  become  more  invariable 
now;  especially  as  the  domestic  relations  which  had  existed 
between  master  and  serf  in  the  Saxon  time  could  scarcely  have 
continued  in  full  force  under  the  Norman  regime.  The  Chamber 
being  the  uppermost  story,  there  was  yet  a not  unimportant 
stage  constituted  by  the  roof  above ; which  was  a platform 
surrounded  by  a parapet, — in  fact,  the  fighting-deck  of  this 
unamiable  mansion.  There  were  other  military  contrivances 
more  or  less  ingenious  throughout  the  building ; but  these  we 
may  pass  by.  The  well-shaft  we  may  note  as  having  been 
carried  up  from  the  ground  to  the  topmost  floor,  and  often  to 
the  roof;  and  the  stair,  from  the  entrance  upwards,  was  either 
straight  in  successive  flights  within  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
or  spiral  in  one  angle.  (See  also  the  remarks  on  Plate  I.  in  the 
Appendix.) 

The  domestic  Offices  were  only  temporary  structures  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  Keep  and  the  circumvallation  ; being,  indeed,  as 
a rule,  built  of  wood.  There  were  necessarily  the  Stable  and 
Barn , if  no  others  ; and  subsequently  it  was  the  custom  to  have 
a special  Kitchen . They  were  no  more  than  the  same  uncon- 
nected series  of  cabins  and  sheds  which  the  Saxons  had. 

The  primitive  tower  just  described  as  the  simple  Keep,  we 
must  from  the  first  assign  to  inferior  cases ; for  we  find  a much 
enlarged  plan  adopted  in  superior  examples,  as  in  Rochester 
Keep,  70  feet  square  internally ; Canterbury,  87  feet  square ; 
Windsor,  90  feet  in  diameter ; London,  116  feet  by  96 ; Col- 
chester, 140  feet  by  100  ; — all  early  instances.  The  outer  forti- 
fications also  were  correspondingly  augmented  both  in  extent 
and  strength.  The  first  line  of  wall  and  fosse  became  sur- 
rounded by  a second ; and  the  defence  of  the  Keep  was  sup- 
ported by  a number  of  minor  towers,  which  accommodated  a 
garrison.  But  the  most  interesting  question  of  plan  which  now 
arose  was  how  to  subdivide  the  large  internal  area  of  the  Keep. 
It  is  suggested  by  some  that  there  was  generally  formed  an  open 
central  Court ; but  there  seem  to  be  no  traces  of  anything  of 
this  kind  in  the  remains  ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  for  example, 
that  the  great  Keep  of  London,  116  feet  by  96,  one  of  the  first 
built  in  the  kingdom,  was  covered  entirely  with  roofing.  The 
mode  of  division  was  for  some  time  extremely  simple.  At 
London  and  Colchester,  notwithstanding  the  great  size,  a single 
wall  of  partition  divided  the  tower.  At  Kochester  the  plan  was 
the  same.  At  Canterbury,  again,  there  were  two  such  walls. 
There  were  few  cross  partition-walls ; sometimes  none ; for  con- 
structive reasons  there  would  be  timber  posts,  to  carry  the  floors 
and  roof ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  for  convenience  there  had 
been  even  those  wooden  partitions  or  screens  which  might  have 
added  so  much  to  the  comforts  of  residence. 

The  design  of  plan  was  of  the  most  meagre  kind ; and  there 
was  little  that  maintained  its  identity  except  the  Great  Hall , 
which  generally  occupied  the  entire  third  story.  The  addition, 
however,  of  an  external  Vestibule  at  the  entrance,  as  in  the  case 
of  Kochester,  was  an  improvement  which  showed  a tendency  to 
seek  residential  comfort  at  a slight  sacrifice  of  defensive  strength  ; 
although  the  entrance  was  still  one  story  above  ground,  and  had 
to  be  approached  by  a long  exposed  flight  of  external  steps. 
We  must  also  allow  the  merit  of  improved  convenience  to  the 
system  adopted  in  the  larger  Castles,  where  several  staircases, 
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and  numerous  recesses  like  closets,  were  provided  in  the  walls. 
There  is  very  apparent,  moreover,  in  some  cases,  a distinction 
of  staircases,  as  if  all  were  not  used  indiscriminately.  A little 
Chapel  or  Oratory  attached  to  the  Hall  seems  also  to  have 
become  more  general. 

The  most  interesting  illustration  of  the  larger  class  of  early 
Keeps  must  of  course  be  that  of  the  Castle  of  London,  now 
called  the  White  Tower.  It  is  presented  in  Plate  II.  The  great 
Chapel-royal  of  the  king’s  head-quarters  forms  a conspicuous 
feature ; but  in  other  respects  the  plan  is  primitive,  and  even 
purposeless,  except  as  regards  the  defensive  arrangements,  with 
which  we  are  not  concerned.  (See  the  description  of  Plate  II. 
in  the  Appendix .)  Colchester  Keep  is  very  similar  ; and  there 

are  none  of  more  advanced  disposition  belonging  to  the  period. 

The  great  Keeps,  accordingly,  of  this  century  cannot  be  as- 
signed any  considerable  superiority  in  a residential  sense.  In 
other  words,  we  must  consider  the  Gentleman’s  House  of  the 
early  Norman  age  to  have  been,  in  respect  of  plan,  little  if  any 
better  than  that  of  the  Saxon  time. 


CHAPTER  IV.  — Twelfth  Century. 

Monastic  Buildings.  — Castle  Acre  Priory.  — Further  development  of  the  Castle. 

— Castle  Rising.  — Condition  of  the  Tovms  — Manor-houses  and  Oranges.  — 

— Necham’s  account,  — Hall,  Chamber  or  Solar,  Kitchen,  Larder,  Sewer  y,  and 

Cellar.  — General  arrangement  of  plan.  — The  King's  Houses.  — Remains. 

Leaving  for  the  moment  the  further  development  of  the  Castle, 
our  investigation  may  be  assisted  by  looking  now  at  the  condi- 
tion of  plan  in  Monastic  Buildings.  Considering  how  great  was 
the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  how  exclusive  their  possession  of 
the  education  of  the  day,  the  obvious  conclusion  is,  as  already 
hinted,  that  in  domestic  plan  they  must  be  expected  to  have 
excelled.  Not  only  so,  but  their  freedom  from  the  danger  of 
war,  which  caused  the  noble  to  coop  himself  up  in  a fortress, 
would  enable  them,  even  admitting  that  some  of  themselves,  as 
is  very  probable,  were  the  architects  of  the  Castles,  to  dispose 
their  own  dwellings  upon  a system  much  more  refined.  Accord- 
ingly, in  Plate  III,,  which  represents  the  plan  of  a Norman 
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monastery,  Castle  Acre  Priory,  in  Norfolk,  it  is  plain  that 
we  have  a design  of  arrangement  far  in  advance  of  anything 
hitherto  described.* 

No  doubt  the  plan  of  a Monastery  would  spring  originally 
from  that  of  an  ordinary  dwelling-house.  For  a small  number 
of  monks  of  simple  habits,  we  can  readily  imagine  that  a Hall, 
or  perhaps  a Hall  and  Chamber,  attached  to  their  Church,  would 
be  all  that  was  at  first  required.  But  as  discipline  became  re- 
fined, and  monastic  duties  complicated,  and  as  education  and 
wealth  added  to  the  dignity  of  the  brotherhood,  the  demands  for 
household  accommodation  would  necessarily  become  amplified. 
The  duties  of  administration,  consequently,  were  divided  amongst 
a considerable  number  of  officials ; and  there  were  provided  in 
the  building  an  equal  multiplicity  of  Offices.  The  department 
of  the  cellarer  was  furnished  with  separate  Kitchen,  Larder, 
Buttery,  and  Cellars.  The  Hall  was  relieved  of  occupation 
during  the  night,  and  became  the  Refectory,  under  the  control 
of  the  refectioner.  A Dormitory  was  added,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  the  chamberlain.  A special  apartment  was  contrived 
for  a Library ; another  for  a Scriptory  or  writing-room ; and 
still  another  for  a Locutory,  or  Parlour,  for  conversation.  An 
Infirmary  was  attached  for  the  sick ; an  Almonry  for  the  poor ; 
and  an  Hostelry  for  wayfarers.  Lastly,  the  lord  abbot,  or  even 
the  prior  his  lieutenant,  became  so  important  a personage  that 
he  required  a private  establishment ; and  this  was  accordingly 
provided  apart, — the  Abbot's  (or  Prior's)  Lodging. 

A reference  to  the  plan  of  Castle  Acre  Priory  will  show  how 
far  these  apartments,  at  the  early  period  in  question,  had  come 
to  be  grouped  together.  South  of  the  Nave  of  the  Church, 
according  to  rule,  there  was  laid  out  a square  Court.  Cloisters 
were  formed  around  it,  serving  as  an  Ambulatory  and  Corridor  of 
intercommunication ; the  space  within,  or  Cloister-garth , becoming 
the  Cemetery  of  the  brotherhood.  Buildings  were  carried  along 
two  sides  of  the  square,  divided  into  a Hall  or  Refectory,  a 
Buttery  no  doubt,  a Locutory  probably,  and  (it  is  suggested) 
a Hall  for  Novices;  with  a Dormitory  over  the  Refectory,  (or 
more  likely  over  the  supposed  Hall  for  Novices,  so  as  to  leave 

* See  also  the  curious  plan  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland  (taking 
it  for  what  it  is  worth),  of  which  the  best 
description  is  given  by  Professor  Willis 


in  the  ‘Archaeological  Journal.’  See 
again  the  plan  of  Canterbury  Priory,  in 
Hasted’s  ‘ Kent.’ 
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the  Refectory  of  the  full  height,)  and  a Library  and  Scriptory 
probably  on  the  upper  story  also ; there  being,  by  the  bye,  no 
remains  of  Staircases  in  this  example, — so  that  access  to  the 
upper  rooms  had  been  provided  either  by  occasional  wooden 
stairs  within,  or  by  trapdoors,  or  by  external  flights  of  steps. 
A separate  block  of  buildings  Eastward  accommodated  the 
Kitchen  Offices  and  the  Hall  for  Servants , and  another  low 
range  southward  seems  to  have  been  Cellars , with  a loft  over. 

The  Prior  s Lodging , west  of  the  Cloisters,  comprised  a sort 
of  Hall  and  five  other  apartments  on  the  Ground-floor,  and 
probably  only  two  apartments  above.  One  of  these  latter  is 
recognisable  as  the  prior’s  Chamber , and  the  other  as  his 
Chapel.  The  rooms  below  wre  may  probably  best  appropriate  to 
the  accommodation  of  strangers  and  the  poor,  as  on  the  plan. 

A Sacristy  and  Almonry  are  taken  to  be  represented  by  the 
remains  of  two  attached  apartments  at  the  North  transept ; and 
an  Infirmary  was  situated  probably  a little  farther  to  the  North, 
disengaged.  The  remains  of  a Porter  s Lodge  are  seen  not  far 
off  from  the  last-mentioned  spot,  and  those  of  a Barn  to  the 
Westward ; the  site  of  Stables  and  Brewery  Offices  being  traced 
to  a South-west  quarter.  Much,  or  all  of  this,  however,  is  pro- 
blematical. (See  the  remarks  on  Plate  III.  in  the  Appendix.) 

The  study  of  this  example  leads  us  to  two  conclusions  of  much 
interest.  First,  our  uncertainty  as  regards  the  appropriation  of 
the  several  apartments,  as  well  as  the  scattered  grouping  of  their 
disposition,  fully  illustrate  the  primitive  condition  of  domestic 
plan  ; especially  if  compared  with  the  compactness  and  precision 
of  arrangement  shown  in  the  ecclesiastical  part  of  the  establish- 
ment. Secondly,  as  compared  with  the  ordinary  house-plan  of 
the  period,  we  cannot  but  perceive  here  a decided  superiority, — 
in  a word,  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  clergy. 

We  may  now  the  better  appreciate  that  further  development 
of  the  Castle  which  we  associate  more  particularly  with  this 
twelfth  century.  During  the  whole  of  the  century  the  times 
were  troubled,  from  the  assumption  by  the  barons  of  almost 
sovereign  independence  during  the  civil  wars  at  its  commence- 
ment down  to  their  combination  against  King  John  at  its  close. 
The  Castle  consequently  is  the  form  in  which  we  may  expect  to 
see  domestic  plan  chiefly  progressing;  and  in  this  form  it  did 
progress  most  materially. 

Perhaps  the  most  serviceable  example  is  Castle  Rising,  in 
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Norfolk,  of  which  Plate  IY.  presents  apian  of  the  principal  story 
of  the  Keep ; in  this  case  the  second  story  above  ground, — not 
as  before,  the  third.  The  main  bulk  of  the  Keep  is  a parallelo- 
gram on  plan,  to  which  is  added  at  one  angle,  the  North-east,  an 
attached  square  turret,  with  a low  wing  continued  along  the 
remainder  of  the  East  end  by  way  of  an  entrance.  The  story 
below  was  vaulted,  and  consisted  manifestly  of  what  we  may 
call  cellarage,  the  access  being  from  the  upper  floor  alone  by 
the  spiral  stairs  downwards.  The  entrance-door,  instead  of 
being,  as  in  ordinary  examples,  on  the  upper  floor  level  at  the 
summit  of  an  external  stair,  was  on  the  ground  level  (at  the 
South-east  corner),  at  the  foot  of  an  equivalent  stair  within. 
This  stair  occupied  the  low  wing  already  mentioned,  and  led  up 
in  a straight  line  to  a Vestibule  formed  by  the  North-east  turret, 
from  which  a highly  ornamented  doorway  opened  to  the  great 
Common  Hall.  The  main  area  of  the  building  was  divided  as 
represented  on  the  plan ; the  Hall  occupying  in  height  the 
whole  remainder  of  the  building  in  one  story,  and  the  other 
divisions  corresponding  in  two  stories.  The  larger  apartment 
adjoining  the  Hall,  with  a similar  one  above  it,  we  may  call 
lower  and  upper  Chambers , otherwise  (after  the  precedent  of  the 
Saxon  “ King’s  House,”  in  the  last  chapter)  we  may  suppose 
them  to  be  respectively  a Chamber  or  withdrawing-room  for  the 
lord,  and  a Dormitory  or  parlour  and  sleeping-room  for  the 
family.  Over  the  entrance  door  is  a Chapel , of  the  whole 
remaining  height  of  the  wing.  The  apartment  between  this  and 
the  lower  Chamber  would  probably  be  a Priest's  Chamber;  and 
the  room  over  this  last  a Chapel-  Chamber  or  Oriole , to  which  the 
occupants  of  the  upper  Chamber  or  Dormitory  would  proceed  to 
listen  to  the  morning  prayers  below  through  a squint  or  opening 
in  the  wall.  The  curious  door  in  the  East  wall,  with  its  ladder 
without,  was  perhaps  a special  entrance  for  times  of  siege,  when 
the  principal  door  would  be  permanently  secured ; or  perhaps 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  servants’  entrance  from  the  Offices 
without.  The  little  box  marked  as  the  Warder  s Cell  could  scarcely 
serve  any  other  purpose.  Lastly,  if  we  consider  the  two  small 
apartments  at  the  West  end  of  the  Hall  to  have  been  a Buttery 
for  the  service  of  wine  and  ale,  and  a Pantry  for  that  of  bread, 
and  the  space  over  them  a Wardrobe  attached  to  the  Dormitory, 
(better  known  adjuncts  at  a period  somewhat  farther  advanced,) 
the  whole  interior  of  the  Keep  is  accounted  for.  Wooden 
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screens  and  partitions  do  not  appear  to  suggest  themselves  any- 
where. The  Kitchen , Larder , and  Cellar  we  may  fairly  pre- 
sume to  have  been  external  Offices,  built  of  wood  perhaps ; their 
functions  in  times  of  siege  being  accommodated  indoors,  in 
the  Hall  and  its  adjuncts.  (See  also  the  notes  on  Plate  IV.  in 
the  Appendix.) 

If  this  manner  of  reading  the  plan  seems  to  bring  it  too  closely 
up  to  the  merit  of  the  monastic  example  lately  described,  and  if 
it  should  be  considered  that  we  have  drawn  a little  upon  the 
anticipation  of  future  improvements,  still  it  is  not  likely  that 
we  ‘can  be  far  wrong  in  principle,  and  it  is  certain  indeed  that 
Castle  Rising  must  have  been  sufficiently  a chef -d' oeuvre  of  its 
day  to  warrant  us  in  explaining  it  by  the  future  rather  than  the 
past.  Its  arrangements,  therefore,  we  may  pronounce  to  be  re- 
markably complete,  according  to  the  habits  of  the  age ; while  at 
the  same  time  we  must  admit  that  they  constitute  no  very  great 
step  in  advance  as  respects  our  modern  ideas  of  comfortable 
domestic  plan. 

Although  Castle  Rising  is  considered  to  belong,  in  point  of 
date,  to  the  .commencement  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  any  improvement  upon  so  superior  a model  was 
effected  during  the  remainder  of  the  period.  We  need  only 
further  remark  that,  although  a large  number  of  castellated 
dwellings  were  built  during  the  troubled  reign  of  Stephen 
(1135-1154),  his  successor,  Henry  II.,  is  distinguished  for 
having  in  the  interest  of  peace  destroyed  the  most  of  these, 
besides  restricting  the  liberty  of  his  nobles  to  build  others. 

It  may  be  noticed  here  what  was  the  condition  of  the  Towns. 
They  were  Villages,  inhabited  by  the  petty  traders  and  crafts- 
men of  the  time,  clustered  under  the  Castle  walls  of  their 
respective  lords,  and  so  protected  from  the  spoiler.  London 
itself,  guarded  by  the  Castle  of  the  Ring,  was  but  a crowd  of 
small  houses  built  of  wood  and  clay,  and  roofed  with  thatch. 
Until  late  in  this  twelfth  century,  these  very  ordinary  dwellings 
were  only  one  story  high  ; and  it  was  considered  a great  advance 
when  a second  came  to  be  added,  after  the  manner  of  the  country 
houses  which  we  shall  have  to  consider  presently.  All  that  need 
be  remembered,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  towns  is  that  their 
condition  was  not  yet  calculated  to  produce  any  advancement  in 
building.  Even  in  countries  where  commerce  was  far  more 
flourishing  than  in  England,  as  in  Italy  and  Flanders,  it  is  not 
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apparent  that  the  sources  of  architecture,  so  productive  of  great 
buildings  for  the  Church,  had  yet  been  brought  to  bear  in  any 
degree  upon  public  edifices  for  the  City. 

Whilst,  however,  the  baronial  Castle  had  been  attaining  such 
a distinguished  character,  the  Country-house  of  more  peaceful 
associations,  although  of  less  importance,  had  not  continued 
altogether  unimproved.  Any  class  of  country  gentlemen,  as 
distinguished  from  the  warlike  nobles  and  knights,  of  course  did 
not  exist ; but  it  is  plain  that  there  must  have  been  a class  of 
working  agriculturists  who  could  not  dwell  in  Castles.  In  other 
words,  the  extensive  landowners  had  to  maintain  Farm-homes, 
or  Manor-houses  as  they  were  called,  upon  their  several  pro- 
perties or  manors.  The  Monasteries  had  their  Granges  for  the 
same  purpose.  These  accommodated  the  cultivators. of  the  soil 
and  their  overseers.  Feudal  inferiors  also  occupied  similar 
dwellings.  Such  were,  in  fact,  the  ordinary  houses  of  the 
country.  There  were  three  classes  of  residences,  therefore; 
namely,  the  Castles  of  the  lords,  the  somewhat  exceptional 
abodes  of  the  townsmen,  and  the  Manor-houses  of  the  husband- 
men ; and  the  first  two  being  disposed  of,  we  have  now  to  look 
at  the  third. 

In  planning  the  Granges  of  the  clergy,  it  may  at  once  be 
affirmed  that  there  would  be  kept  in  view,  as  a rule,  the  occa- 
sional accommodation  of  a party  of  the  brotherhood,  and  some- 
times the  reception  of  the  lord  abbot  himself.  In  the  Manor- 
houses  of  the  great  proprietors  also  there  would  be  provision 
made  for  lodging  the  lord  and  his  officers ; and,  in  the  case  of 
royal  properties,  the  same  for  the  king.  We  are  not  able  to 
assert  that  it  was  in  any  degree  common  for  the  owner  of  a 
Castle  to  forsake  it  permanently  as  a Residence ; but  it  is  beyond 
a doubt  that  the  periodical  occupation  of  the  Manor-houses  by 
the  lords  had  come  to  be  the  universal  rule.  Indeed,  we  know 
it  to  have  been  a somewhat  inconvenient  necessity  of  the  times, 
that  the  owner  of  many  lands,  having  no  means  of  selling  for 
money  the  contents  of  his  barns,  was  obliged  to  make  the  round 
of  his  possessions,  and  consume  their  produce  in  turn.  The 
consequence  was  the  practice  of  a systematic  mode  of  Manor- 
house  plan,  of  which  we  have  many  records.  Indeed,  a writer 
of  the  period,  Necham,  abbot  of  Cirencester,  affords  us  very 
precise  information  upon  the  subject.  (See  Turner’s  4 Domestic 
Architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages.’) 
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Necham’s  account  of  a good  Manor-house  of  his  day  gives  it  a 
Hall  or  public  room ; a Chamber  or  private  room  ; a Kitchen  for 
cooking ; a Larder  for  preserving  (larding)  and  storing  meat ; a 
Sewery  (servery),  or  Buttery  and  Pantry  combined,  for  the  service 
of  wine  and  ale,  bread,  and  table-furnishings ; and  a Cellar  for 
miscellaneous  heavy  stores.  The  Hall  floor  was  probably  in 
most  cases  on  the  ground-level ; the  Cellar  the  same ; and  the 
Chamber  (called  in  these  circumstances  the  Solar)  above  the 
Cellar,  the  two  together  corresponding  in  height  with  the  Hall. 
The  two-story  adjunct  thus  formed  was  attached  to  one  end  of 
the  Hall,  and  the  entrance  was  at  the  other.  Access  to  the 
Solar  was  only  had  by  an  external  stair,  and  to  the  Cellar  by  an 
external  door.  The  entrance  end  of  the  Hall  was  considered 
the  proper  place  for  the  Larder  and  Sewery,  which  took  the 
shape  of  an  attached  one-story  building.  This  contained  also  in 
many  cases  a passageway  towards  the  Kitchen,  which  was  gene- 
rally removed  to  a little  distance  on  account  of  the  risk  of  fire. 
It  was  a luxury  to  have  a small  Porch  outside  the  entrance  to  the 
Hall.  Opposite  the  entrance-door  in  this  case,  which  was  in  one 
side- wall  of  the  Hall,  there  was  a Back-door  in  the  other  side- 
wall,  opening  to  a Yard , where  the  Stables  and  other  Out- 
buildings were,  and  sometimes  also  the  Kitchen.  The  Hall  fire 
was  still  made  in  the  centre  of  the  floor ; and  the  smoke  escaped 
through  a louvre  immediately  over  it  in  the  roof.  The  only  wall- 
fireplace  was  in  the  Solar.  The  Kitchen  had  generally  a cooking- 
grate  in  the  midst,  with  part  of  the  roof  above  open  to  the 
sky. 

Another  model,  which  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  followed, 
placed  the  Hall  above  a vaulted  Basement , the  approach  to  the 
main  entrance  being  by  a flight  of  steps  externally.  The  Chamber 
was  then  on  the  level  of  the  Hall,  and  in  connection  with  it ; and 
the  basement,  which  wa«s  accessible  only  by  external  doors,  formed 
the  Cellar  &c.  This  plan,  however,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity 
as  applying  to  the  twelfth  century ; it  will  appear  more  definitely 
afterwards. 

The  “ King's  houses  ” of  the  day,  which  are  alluded  to  in  the 
records,  such  as  those  at  Clarendon  and  Woodstock,  were  evi- 
dently similar  Manor-houses  to  those  described,  augmented  in 
size  for  the  accommodation  of  a large  retinue,  and  possessing  in 
every  case  a Chapel  as  matter  of  dignity.  The  Common  Hall 
for  Palace , so  called)  of  these  and  other  more  stately  establish- 
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ments  was  sometimes  of  such  size  as  to  require  division  into  nave 
and  aisles,  like  a large  church.  The  Chapel  is  clearly  under- 
stood to  have  been  used  for  business  as  well  as  worship ; and  a 
single  “ Chamber  ” is  considered  to  have  been  the  rule. 

The  chief  Remains  of  twelfth  century  domestic  building  are 
set  forth  by  the  best  antiquarian  authority  on  the  subject  (Parker) 
as  being  at  Boothby  Pagnell,  Lincolnshire ; Christchurch,  Hants ; 
Moyse’s  Hall,  Bury  St.  Edmunds ; and  Oakham  Castle,  Rutland.* 


CHAPTER  Y. — Thirteenth  Century. 


Works  of  the  Clergy.  — Progress  of  Manor-houses,  and  their  preference  over  the 
Castles.  — The  Royal  Manor-houses.  — Additional  Offices : the  Buttery,  Pantry, 
Chandlery,  Wine  and  Beer  Cellars,  &c.,  and  Wardrobe.  — Subsidiary  Chambers.  — 
Freemantle  and  Woolmer.  — Toddington.  — “ Bedchambers .”  — Modification  of 
the  ancient  Castles  on  the  Manor-house  principle.  — Edwardian  Castles. — 
Detail  arrangements  of  the  period,  structural  and  domestic.  — Remains.  — 
Charney  Bassett  (Plate  IV.).  — Little  Wenham  Hall. 

This  century,  opening  with  the  inquietude  of  John’s  reign, 
seemed  at  first  to  promise  but  little  of  social  progress ; neverthe- 
less it  became  distinguished  later,  not  only  by  the  rapid  rise  of 
the  middle  class,  evidenced  especially  in  the  institution  of  the 
Commons  House  of  Parliament,  but  ultimately  by  the  consolida- 
tion of  public  law  under  Edward  I.  It  also  saw  before  its  close 
the  culmination  of  ecclesiastical  power  in  England,  as  elsewhere 
throughout  Europe.  Such  a period  could  scarcely  pass  without 
great  changes  in  domestic  building. 

As  respects  the  influence  of  the  Church  little  need  be  said. 
The  age  which  produced  so  many  notable  works  of  church-archi- 
tecture produced  also  a corresponding  number  of  conventual 
houses ; and  some  magnificence  was  attained  in  a large  propor- 
tion of  them ; but  so  far  as  plan  is  concerned  the  improvements 
took  the  form  of  increased  spaciousness  and  an  augmented  list  of 
apartments,  rather  than  any  modification  of  principle.  At  the 


* In  this  catalogue,  and  others  which 
will  be  given  from  the  same  source  in 
dealing  with  future  centuries,  it  is  not 
to  he  supposed  that  any  considerable 
proportion  of  reliable  illustrations  of  plan 


are  to  be  found ; neither  are  the  lists  to 
be  expected  to  be  complete,  this  would 
be  impossible  ; but  as  an  index  to  which 
to  refer  the  searcher  for  examples,  no 
doubt  they  possess  due  value. 
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same  time  the  Granges  and  Abbots’  Lodgings,  which  would  con- 
stitute obviously  the  more  proper  examples  of  the  domestic 
design  of  churchmen,  were  simply  so  many  Manor-houses  of  the 
day,  slightly  modified  in  their  arrangements  to  suit  monastic 
requirements,  but  not  otherwise  peculiar.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that,  owing  to  the  superior  constructive  skill  of  the 
clergy,  the  best  examples  of  the  Manor-houses  of  the  period  are 
those  whicli  belonged  to  them. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  century,  as  the  government  became 
settled  under  Henry  III.  and  his  ministers,  we  find  numerous 
licences  being  issued  for  the  crenellation  or  fortification  of  Manor- 
houses;  these  licences  being  practically  the  royal  sanction  for 
building  new  Country  Houses  (not  Castles)  on  such  a scale  as 
would  suit  persons  of  importance.  From  this  we  gather  that  the 
model  of  the  Manor-house  was  coming  more  and  more  into 
request  for  the  permanent  family  residences  of  the  gentry.  There 
is  also  reason  to  believe  (as  will  appear  more  clearly  presently) 
that  the  superior  nobility  themselves,  the  possessors  of  the  great 
Castles,  were  acquiring  that  preference  for  Manor-house  life 
which  we  could  not  affirm  to  have  prevailed  before.  The  open 
Hall  and  Chamber,  with  the  surrounding  Offices,  in  the  midst  of 
green  fields,  possessed  beyond  a doubt  every  kind  of  superiority 
in  comfort,  if  not  in  pomp,  over  the  dreary  Donjon-Keep  and  the 
barren  Bailey ; and  as  the  condition  of  society  had  greatly  im- 
proved, a certain  general  regard  to  defensiveness  was  all  that 
could  be  required  for  safety.  Thus  originated  the  Fortified 
Manor-house  ; which  continued  from  thenceforth  to  be  the  stan- 
dard English  Gentleman’s  House  down  to  the  time  of  the 
Tudors. 

But  our  most  available  information  with  respect  to  the  im- 
provements of  the  thirteenth  century  is  identified  with  the 
Manor-houses  which  belonged  to  the  Crown.  The  liberate  rolls 
of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  supply  us  with  descriptions  which, 
although  only  incidental,  are  fully  reliable.  (See  Parker’s  work.) 
They  generally  refer  to  such  matters  as  the  connecting  together 
of  scattered  appendages  which  had  been  added  from  time  to  time 
to  the  royal  Manor-houses,  the  erection  of  new  rooms,  or  the 
alteration,  improvement,  and  remodelling  of  old  ones ; but  they 
possess  a certain  precision  which  is  very  suggestive.  Hitherto 
we  have  been  familiar  with  the  Hall,  Chamber  or  Solar,  Chapel, 
Kitchen,  Sewery,  Larder,  and  Cellar ; now  we  perceive  novelties. 
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The  Sewery,  or  general  service-room  of  the  preceding  century, 
comes  to  be  amplified,  and  subdivided ; and  so  we  have,  first,  the 
Buttery,  or  butler’s  (bottler’s)  store,  with  Wine  and  Beer  Cellars 
in  connexion ; secondly,  the  Pantry , or  bread,  butter,  and  cheese 
store  ; and  thirdly  the  Chandlery.  There  was  also  added  another 
new  apartment  (although  we  have  ventured  to  suggest  its  exist- 
ence in  the  last  century)  called  the  Wardrobe.  This  served, 
instead  of  the  chests  which  were  formerly  used,  for  the  storage  of 
cloths  for  the  dress  of  the  officers  and  servants ; the  tailors  also 
made  it  their  work-room.  We  find  constant  reference,  again,  to 
the  addition  of  a second  Chamber : there  were  the  King's  Chamber 
with  its  Chapel,  and  the  Queen's  Chamber  with  its  Chapel.  These 
Chambers,  moreover,  appear  to  have  acquired  the  dimensions  of 
state-rooms.  There  is  also  mention  made  of  certain  subsidiary 
Chambers — for  instance,  “ the  Chamber  where  Master  such  a one 
doth  lie.”  From  this  we  may  gather  that  the  royal  “ Chambers  ” 
had  become  so  far  private  at  night,  that  the  officers  in  attendance 
slept  in  adjoining  apartments ; although  the  Common  Hall  or 
“ great  House-place  ” was  still  the  general  dormitory,  beyond  a 
doubt.  The  next  item  of  improvement  in  connexion  with  the 
royal  Chambers  or  Withdrawing-rooms  seems  to  have  been  the 
custom  of  interposing  a screen  or  wood  partition  “ between 
the  door  and  the  bed,”  an  arrangement  which  in  these  King’s 
Manor-houses  is  frequently  alluded  to.  In  this,  which  amounts 
to  a separation  of  the  one  part  of  the  room  from  the  other, — the 
Night-Chamber,  so  to  speak,  from  the  Day-Chamber, — we  per- 
ceive the  germ  of  the  Parlour  or  proper  Sitting-Koom,  as  in  the 
subsidiary  Chambers  we  see  the  origin  of  separate  Bedrooms. 

To  come  to  the  new  houses  of  the  time,  we  ma}7  notice  one 
ordered  to  be  built  for  Henry  III.,  at  Freemantle,  in  1251.  Its 
accommodation  consisted  chiefly  of  a Hall , a Kitchen , a King's 
Chamber  with  a Chapel  and  “ an  upper  story,"  a Queens  Chamber 
with  Chapel  and  upper  story,  and  under  one  of  the  Chapels  a 
Wine  Cellar.  Thirty  years  later  we  have  another  similar  house 
built  for  Edward  I.,  at  Woolmer,  in  Hampshire.  This  had  a 
Hall,  a Kitchen,  an  “ Upper  Chamber  ”72  feet  by  28,  (a  Cellar 
no  doubt  under  it,)  a small  Chapel,  and  two  Wardrobes.  There 
was  evidently  no  second  Chamber  here.  Neither  is  any  mention 
made  of  the  “ upper  story,”  which  is  twice  specified  in  the  pre- 
vious example.  This  upper  story  appears  to  be  the  only  novelty. 
It  must  not  be  imagined,  however,  that  it  was  intended  for  sleep- 
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ing  accommodation ; future  facts  would  not  bear  this  out.  One 
suggestion  which  may  be  made  with  some  show  of  reason  is  this, 
— the  open  timber  roof  being  found  objectionable  for  the  With- 
dra wing-rooms,  and  a flat  ceiliug  being  made,  an  upper  story , 
but  not  an  upper  room,  was  the  result — a sort  of  unavailable 
garret. 

A mansion  built  at  Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire,  by  a courtier 
of  Henry  III.  named  Paulin  Peyvre,  is  recorded  to  have  been  a 
wonder  of  its  day  : it  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  by  reason  of  its 
being  said  to  have  included  a novelty  called  “ Bedchambers .” 
It  is  sometimes  found  that  kings  build  for  use  and  courtiers  for 
show ; and,  therefore,  it  becomes  a question  whether  the  word 
“ Bedchambers  ” may  not  signify  the  existence  of  something  at 
Toddington  for  which  we  have  not  been  prepared  by  our  exami- 
nation of  the  Boyal  Kesidences  at  Freemantle  and  Woolmer.  It 
will  be  best,  however,  in  the  mean  time  to  pass  by  the  question 
with  this  mention  of  it ; as  it  will  come  up  again  at  the  next 
stage  of  progress,  and  in  better  condition  for  settlement.  At 
present  we  have  only  further  to  note  that,  although  some  allow- 
ance may  have  to  be  made  for  a certain  superiority  in  the  Boyal 
Houses  over  the  average  of  others,  yet  we  may  without  difficulty 
believe  that  the  improvements  which  have  now  been  described 
were  more  or  less  exemplified  in  all  Residences  of  any  import- 
ance, and  especially  in  those  which  the  nobility,  as  a class,  had 
begun  to  build  everywhere  throughout  the  country  under  the 
old  name  of  Manor-houses. 

We  naturally  inquire  next,  what  was  the  effect  of  this  move- 
ment upon  the  Castles,  which  still  constituted  the  State  Resi- 
dences of  the  aristocracy.  Here  the  facts  are  very  remarkable. 
The  difference  between  a new-fashioned  Manor-house  and  an 
old-fashioned  Donjon-tower  need  not  be  expatiated  upon ; but 
we  can  easily  imagine  that  the  baroness  and  her  daughters, 
although  not  yet  very  refined,  and  certainly  quite  unlettered, 
had  begun  by  this  time  to  consider  the  old  Hall  or  great  House- 
place  of  their  ancestral  Keep  not  only  needlessly  austere  in  its 
surroundings,  but  needlessly  elevated  in  the  air,  occupying  as 
it  did  the  third  lofty  story  of  a tower  perched  upon  a mound, — 
their  Chamber  or  Withdr a wing-room,  moreover,  being  the  fourth, 
20  or  30  feet  still  higher  up,  and  the  turnpike-stairs  being  by 
no  means  either  spacious  or  easy  of  ascent.  We  can  suppose 
also  that  the  baron  himself  had  begun  to  find  the  enlarged  hos- 
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pitality  of  the  time  considerably  interfered  with  by  the  remote- 
ness of  his  Kitchen  and  domestic  Offices  in  the  Bailey  below. 
What,  therefore,  was  to  be  done  ? As  for  altering  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Keep-tower,  or  enlarging  it  by  additions,  neither 
alternative  could  promise  much.  One  other  resource  at  all  events 
was  open ; namely,  to  abandon  altogether  the  Keep,  if  not  the 
Castle,  and  build  something  new  in  its  stead. 

Accordingly,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  we 
find  it  to  have  become  a very  general  rule  to  allow  the  Keep- 
tower  to  fall  into  ruin,  and  to  build  adjoining  it  what  may  be 
most  simply  and  intelligibly  described  as  a complete  Manor- 
house.  The  usual  plan  was  to  erect  within  the  Inner  Bailey, 
and  on  the  ground-level,  a capacious  and  stately  Hall,  whose 
great  windows  in  front  looked  freely  out.  upon  the  Bailey,  the 
back  wall  being  incorporated  with  the  cireumvallation.  To  one 
end  of  this  Common  Hall  there  were  attached  the  Chamber  (now 
the  “Presence  Chamber ”)  and  such  other  Family  Apartments  as 
have  been  hitherto  described  ; and  to  the  other  end  the  Kitchen 
and  Domestic  Offices.  The  mode  of  carrying  the  idea  into  effect 
was  rendered  very  uncertain  by  the  many  varieties  of  form  and 
disposition  in  the  old  Castle  walls.  Sometimes  a Basement  story 
was  formed,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  the  Manor-houses.  Some- 
times fortification  was  still  a direct  matter  of  consideration,  and 
subsidiary  Towers  were  built  to  protect  the  new  buildings.  In 
.all  cases  the  old  defences  of  the  Castle  were  retained ; and  occa- 
sionally the  Norman  Keep  was  kept,  if  not  in  repair,  in  fighting 
condition,  for  possible  emergencies.  (See  Kenilworth  Castle, 
Plate  Y.) 

The  new  Castles  built  by  Edward  I.  in  Wales,  with  others  of 
the  same  date  and  of  similar  plan  which  were  erected  in  that 
country,  are  generally  pointed  out  as  initiative  examples  of  an 
entirely  new  style  of  plan ; and  some  theorists  dwell  upon  the 
probability  of  their  having  been  imitated  from  the  fortresses  of 
the  East.  But  this  is  surely  an  error ; a moment’s  consideration 
will  show  that  they  were  no  more  than  an  imitation  of  the  old 
Norman  Castles  in  the  improved  condition  thus  described.  They 
did  not  lead,  that  is  to  say,  but  follow.  The  precise  form  they 
took  was  this.  The  Citadel  was  no  longer  the  Keep-Tower, 
within  the  Inner  Bailey,  after  the  old  manner,  but  the  Inner 
Bailey  itself,  with  residential  buildings  inside,  after  the  new 
manner.  Or,  to  put  the  case  otherwise,  a Court-yard  of  com- 
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paratively  small  extent  was  surrounded  by  a.  massive  wall  and 
towers,  and  defended  further  by  one,  two,  or  three  lines  of  cir- 
cumvallation.  The  central  enclosure  received,  as  an  equivalent 
for  the  discarded  Keep,  the  complete  Manor-house  which  had 
lately  been  introduced  into  the  old  Castles.  A Hall,  Chambers, 
and  Offices,  according  to  the  generally-accepted  model,  were 
ranged  along  one  side ; and  the  remainder  of  the  area  became 
the  private  Court-yard  of  the  mansion,  the  Stables  and  other 
Outbuildings  being  placed  beyond  the  wall.  This  was  the  only 
principle  involved  ; the  mode  of  adapting  it  to  various  circum- 
stances becoming  matter  of  variety  in  plan. 

The  opportunity  may  here  be  accepted  to  mention  the  fact, 
that  the  development  of  the  Castle,  which  we  have  thus  far 
traced  in  England,  was  following  a somewhat  similar  course 
abroad. 

Before  leaving  the  thirteenth  century,  a few  notes  may  be 
made  respecting  minutiae  of  plan.  Much  was  being  done  in  the 
way  of  improvement ; but  it  was  little  compared  with  what  has 
been  done  since.  Staircases,  even  as  narrow  spiral  “ turnpikes,” 
were  very  rare  ; external  flights  of  steps , internal  trap-doors,  and 
ladders,  were  the  rule.  For  example,  Henry  III.  at  one  of  his 
manors,  complaining  that  the  way  from  his  chamber  to  the 
Chapel  takes  him  through  a trap  in  the  floor,  orders  the  con- 
struction of  a spiral  staircase  in  the  wall.  Thoroughfares  through 
all  rooms  alike  were  too  common  ; and  probably  without  much, 
if  any,  of  that  help  to  privacy  which  boarded  partitions,  or 
rather  screens,  would  have  afforded.  The  same  sovereign,  being 
at  Rochester  Castle,  observes  that  the  whole  household  have  to 
pass  to  the  Chapel  through  his  private  Chamber.  Fireplaces 
were  few ; the  hearth  was  still  in  the  midst  of  the  Hall ; the 
Kitchen  still  had  an  open  roof ; and  portable  braziers  filled  with 
embers  were  too  often  the  only  means  of  warming  other  apart- 
ments. Glass  windows  were  almost  monopolised  by  the  Church. 
The  Hall  floor  was  still  usually  of  clay,  except  the  Dais  of  wood 
at  one  end ; the  floors  of  domestic  Offices  of  course  were  of 
the  primitive  material.  The  general  state  of  domestic  habits 
may  be  best  appreciated  by  illustrations  beyond  our  province ; 
for  example,  spoons  and  fingers  had  to  serve  for  forks,  and, 
whether  between  linen  sheets  in  the  more  private  Chamber, 
or  under  a blanket  in  the  Common  Hall,  the  sleeper  slept  with- 
out the  luxury  of  a night-dress ; but  with  such  circumstances 
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before  ns  we  can  at  all  events  the  better  believe  that  the 
roughly-plastered  walls  of  noble  houses  are  scarcely  admitted  to 
have  known  either  wainscoting  or  tapestry,  whilst  the  furniture 
was  only  of  that  kind  which  could  be  made  on  the  spot  by  the 
village  carpenter,  and  most  of  it  fixed  in  its  place.  Drainage 
was  so  defective  that  the  first  attempt  to  carry  it  under  ground 
is  recorded  to  have  been  made  at  this  time  in  the  case  of  West- 
minster Palace,  where  the  refuse  and  dirty  water  from  the  royal 
Hitchens  flowed  through  an  open  gutter  in  the  floor  of  the  Great 
Hall  itself,  in  such  a manner  that  the  foul  odours  arising  there- 
from affected  the  health  of  persons  at  Court ; wherefore  a 
covered  drain  was  ordered  to  be  made  to  pass  into  the  Thames. 
The  almost  universal  Building-material , for  even  the  best  houses, 
was  still  timber.  The  bath,  said  to  have  been  introduced  from 
the  East,  appears  only  in  royal  houses,  and  then  in  the  primitive 
form  of  a large  tub  in  a closet.  We  welcome  the  addition  of 
new  and  useful  Offices ; but  if  we  permit  ourselves  to  hope  that 
precision  had  been  attained  in  their  appropriation,  we  shall  be 
much  disappointed ; for  not  only  was  the  Cellar  of  a good  house 
often  converted  into  a Stable,  and  the  Stable  frequently  made 
available  as  a Dormitory  for  servants,  but  in  the  noblest  Resi- 
dences  bread  and  beer,  cold  pasties,  napery,  and  chandlery  fre- 
quently held  joint  possession  of  the  Sewery ; and  in  the  Ward- 
robes of  a king’s  Palace  the  unpleasing  odours  of  clothing-stuffs 
mingled  with  those  of  the  “ stomatica,”  such  as  almonds,  ginger, 
and  sugars,  whilst  the  tailors  sat  stitching  upon  the  chest  that 
held  the  royal  plate. 

The  list  of  Remains  given  for  the  thirteenth  century  (from 
Parker,  as  before)  consists  of  the  following : — Pythagoras’s 
School,  Cambridge;  Temple  Farm,  Strood,  Kent;  Aydon 
Castle,  Northumberland ; Little  Wenham  Hall,  Suffolk ; Charney 
Bassett,  and  the  old  Manor-house  at  Sutton  Courtenay,  Berk- 
shire ; Ryball,  Rutland ; Somerton  Castle,  Lincolnshire ; Stam- 
ford, Aslackby,  Nassington,  Northamptonshire ; Woodcroft, 
ditto;  Thame  Prebendal  House,  Chipping  Norton,  Coggs,  and 
Collisford,  Oxfordshire  ; Godmersham,  Kent ; Goodrich  Castle, 
Herefordshire. 

Plate  IV.  presents,  in  the  second  figure,  the  plan  of  the 
Charney  Bassett  example,  called  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
Monks’  House,  and  recognised  to  have  been  a Grange  of  the 
Abbey  of  Abingdon.  The  Hall  as  usual  had  no  upper  floor ; 
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but  both  wings  were  of  two  stories.  The  circumstance  that  the 
monastic  Granges  furnish  generally  the  most  reliable  remains 
of  this  date  has  already  been  mentioned  : the  disadvantage  of 
the  fact  lies  in  the  peculiarities  which  were  dictated  by  monastic 
habits,  as  exemplified  in  the  present  instance.  The  Mmks 9 
Kitchen  (as  supposed)  and  arsmall  Cellar  in  one  wing  have 
above  them  the  Solar  or  Chamber  and  the  Chapel  (perhaps  audi- 
torium and  chancel  rather).  The  other  wing  has  a large  apart- 
ment on  each  story  ; perhaps  the  Monks’  Hall  or  Refectory , and 
the  Monks'  Dormitory  or  Chamber.  The  domestic  Offices  be- 
come matter  of  speculation.  (See  further  the  Appendix,  Notes 
on  Plate  IV.) 

Little  Wenham  Hall  may  also  be  described.  It  consists  of 
a plain  oblong  Cellar  on  the  ground-level  and  a Hall  over,  with 
a sort  of  turret  at  one  angle,  containing  a vault  on  the  Ground 
story,  a Chapel  on  the  level  of  the  Hall,  and  a small  Chamber 
above  the  Chapel.  A turnpike-stair  leads  from  the  ground  to 
the  Chapel  and  the  Chamber  over  it  ; and  the  Hall  is  reached 
by  steps  outside.  It  is  possible  that  the  apartment  over  the 
Chapel  may  be  a Priest’s  Chamber:  in  this  case  either  the 
house  is  altogether  devoid  of  the  customary  Solar,  or  the  lower 
apartment  must  be  the  Hall,  and  the  upper  the  Solar.  The 
uncertainty  exemplified  here,  as  in  the  previous  example  also, 
illustrates  two  points — first,  the  feebleness  or  want  of  skill  which 
characterises  the  plan  of  the  period ; and  secondly,  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  broad  principles  of  scanty  accommodation  which 
have  been  laid  down. 


CHAPTEE  YI.  — Fourteenth  Century. 

Privacy  introduced.  — The  Priest's  Chamber ; the  Queen’s  Chamber.  — Other  tests 
of  Progress  : augmented  accommodation  and  improved  arrangement.  — The 
Great  Hall  in  its  perfection.  — Quadrangular  Manor-house  of  the  period,  and 
its  improved  accommodation  : Chapel  and  Chapel  Chamber,  Family  Parlour  or 
Withdrawing-room,  Second  Parlour,  Lady’s  Chamber  or  Bower,  Banqueting  Hall, 
improved  Stairs,  Wardrobes,  Bath-room,  Garden.  — Bedchambers  fully  intro- 
duced. — Convenience  not  keeping  pace.  — Remains  : Wolterton — Kenilworth 
(Plate  V.). 

It  must  have  been  apparent  for  some  time  to  the  reader  that 
one  of  the  most  important  points  involved  in  the  improvement 
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of  plan  has  been  that  of  domestic  privacy.  There  are  two  forms 
in  which,  in  our  own  day,  this  is  especially  cared  for ; namely, 
the  separation  of  the  family  from  the  servants,  and  the  still 
further  retirement  of  the  female  sex ; and  it  may  appear  won- 
derful that  ideas  now  so  axiomatic  in  their  nature  as  these 
should  have  required  any  considerable  time  for  development. 
But  in  reality  it  is  plain  that  the  gradual  and  even  slow  evo- 
lution of  this  privacy  was  a great  problem  of  plan  in  which  up 
to  the  fourteenth  century  but  very  little  progress  had  been 
made,  and  in  which  it  will  be  found,  moreover,  as  we  go  on, 
that  for  certainly  two  hundred  years  to  come  progress  was  still 
slow  and  uncertain.  When  our  Saxon  ancestor  and  his  house- 
hold dwelt  in  a primitive  Hall,  the  one  only  apartment  they 
possessed  for  eating,  cooking,  sleeping,  dressing,  and  altogether 
undressing,  indiscriminately,  we  may  be  said  to  be  as  near 
the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as  imagination  would  approve.  The 
Chamber  was  first  added  for  the  use  of  the  master  in  business 
during  the  day,  and  the  retirement  of  the  family  and  friends 
during  the  night.  The  introduction  of  a separate  Kitchen,  we 
may  say,  then  relieved  the  Hall  of  cookery ; and  the  Cellar  and 
Buttery  relieved  it  of  beer-tubs  and  flitches  of  bacon.  But  this 
was  only  an  insignificant  advance  after  all  towards  privacy ; and 
the  question  will  be  asked — what  member  of  the  family  first 
obtained  an  absolutely  private  room  ? The  persons  of  chief 
importance  in  a noble  household  were  three, — the  lord,  the  lady, 
and  the  priest ; the  first,  we  may  say,  the  representative  of  dig- 
nity, the  second  of  delicacy,  the  third  of  reflection.  Which  of 
these,  in  an  age  so  unsophisticated,  would  be  the  first  to  claim 
privacy,  is  a point  easily  determined.  The  pride  of  the  lord 
was  not  yet  of  that  kind  which  we  call  exclusiveness  ; the  fasti- 
diousness of  the  lady  was  all  undeveloped  ; but  the  contempla- 
tive occupation  of  the  priest  demanded  quiet.  Accordingly, 
beside  the  Chapel  of  the  Norman  Castle  we  have  seen  the 
Priest's  Chamber ; and  this  constituted,  we  must  say,  the  first 
properly  private  apartment  in  an  Englishman’s  house.  The 
Chamber  of  the  lord,  even  at  this  commencement  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  is  but  a species  of  Family-Parlour-Bedroom, 
withdrawn  from  the  turmoil  of  the  “ great  house-place : ” the 
“ Lady’s  Chamber  ” is  generally  a luxury  to  come ; it  is  in  Royal 
Houses  alone,  and  not  until  quite  recently,  that  the  mention 
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of  the  Queen’s  Chamber  marks  the  introduction  of  female 
privacy. 

It  may  further  be  said  in  general  terms  that  there  are  two 
other  principles  upon  which  the  progress  of  plan  in  the  Middle 
Ages  will  be  found  to  turn,  namely,  the  advancement  of  admi- 
nistrative efficiency  by  the  addition  of  new  apartments,  chiefly 
Offices,  and  the  improvement  of  the  system  of  arrangement  as 
a whole  with  a view  to  compactness  and  convenience.  There 
are  thus  three  questions  henceforward  to  be  kept  in  mind  as 
elements  of  criticism ; namely,  increased  'privacy , augmented 
accommodation , and  improved  arrangement . 

The  progress  of  the  fourteenth  century  was  altogether  in  the 
same  direction  as  that  of  the  thirteenth ; it  involved  little  that 
was  novel,  but  a fair  amount  of  serviceable  amelioration  on  the 
past.  It  is  chiefly  to  be  remarked  that  the  Hall  of  the  mediaeval 
house  now  reached  perfection.  Not  only  in  the  residences  of 
the  king,  but  in  those  of  the  princes,  the  prelates,  the  wealthier 
aristocracy,  and  even  the  new  order  of  great  merchants,  it 
attained  such  dimensions  and  stateliness  as  are  illustrated  still 
in  our  own  day  by  Westminster  Hall,  for  example,  and  Crosby 
Hall,  the  “ great  house-places  ” respectively  of  the  King  and  of 
a munificent  citizen.  The  Common  Hall  of  this  age  wras,  in 
fact,  the  grandest  dwelling-room  of  which  we  have  any  record. 
Its  lofty  walls,  expansive  windows,  and  elaborated  roof,  placed 
its  architecture  on  a par  with  the  ecclesiastical.  The  spacious 
Dais  at  one  end,  raised  by  two  or  three  steps,  its  walls  covered 
with  costly  arras,  was  occupied  by  the  chief  or  high  table  of 
state.  At  the  opposite  end  the  new  feature  of  a wood  partition, 
having  sometimes  considerable  pretension,  enclosed  a vestibule, 
called  the  Entry  or  Screens , containing  the  entrance  door,  the 
back  door,  and  others  leading  to  the  Pantry,  Buttery,  and  house- 
hold Offices  generally.  The  entrance  door  was  protected  by 
an  external  Porch.  Above  the  Screens  was  the  Minstrels' 
Gallery.  In  the  centre  of  the  Hall  was  placed  the  Reredos  or 
brass  grate  for  fire,  with  its  Louvre  in  the  roof  above.  Along 
each  side  of  the  lower  Hall  were  placed  the  ordinary  tables  for 
retainers  and  less  dignified  guests.  In  the  Screens  were  a side- 
board for  serving,  and  a stone  laver  with  its  cistern  for  washing 
hands  and  dishes.  The  squire  waited  upon  the  knight  at  table, 
and  the  youth  of  noble  and  even  royal  birth  “ did  service  in 
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the  Hall.”  On  the  tables  and  buffet  on  the  Dajs  the  wealth 
of  a king  or  a great  courtier  was  daily  displayed  in  a collection 
of  gold  and  silver  plate  : and  the  good  cheer  of  the  banquet  is 
still  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  traditions  of  our 
land.  It  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  modern  sentiments  cannot 
be  reconciled  to  what  has  still  to  be  remembered,  that  when  the 
feast  was  done  the  bulk  of  the  company,  of  both  sexes  alike, 
passed  the  night  upon  the  floor. 

For  an  instance  of  the  ordinary  Manor-house  of  this  period  there 
may  be  imagined  a pair  of  irregular  two-story  wings  attached 
to  the  ends  of  a large  Hall.  Sometimes  the  building  enclosed 
in  this  way  an  interior  Quadrangle ; having  in  front  a wall,  or 
Outbuildings,  and  a Grate-house ; the  whole  surrounded  by  a 
Moat,  and  presenting  externally  a castellated  appearance.  The 
wing  connected  with  the  Dais  end  of  the  Hall  accommodated 
the  few  Family  rooms  and  the  Chapel ; the  other  wing  the  house- 
hold Offices.  The  principal  improvements  upon  preceding  plan 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  notes.  The  Chapel  was 
near  the  Dais.  It  was  sometimes  of  the  height  of  the  two 
stories,  with  an  auditorium  below  for  the  household,  and  an 
upper  room  or  Chapel- Chamber  (sometimes  a gallery)  attached 
to  the  chief  Chamber  above,  for  the  lord  and  lady  and  the  more 
honourable  guests.  The  chief  Chamber,  Lord's  Chamber , or 
Parlour,  being  the  Chamber  or  Solar  of  old  usage,  was  now 
magnified  both  in  size  and  importance  into  a Withdraiving-room  ; 
the  family  using  the  Hall  only  at  meals.  It  was  situated  be- 
hind the  Dais  and  on  the  upper  floor,  and  had  a small  interior 
window  whereby  to  overlook  what  was  passing  in  the  Hall. 
Under  this  apartment  there  was  generally  the  traditional  Cellar 
or  general  vault ; but  sometimes  it  seems  as  if  this  space  had 
been  converted  into  a second  Parlour . The  Lady's  Chamber  or 
Bower  seems  to  have  come  into  more  frequent  use.  It  was 
properly  a new  apartment  (the  “ Queen’s  Chamber”  of  our  last 
century  examples)  near  the  Lord’s  Chamber,  as  the  lady’s  private 
sitting-room ; but  in  cases  where  the  family  Parlour  took  the 
place  of  the  old-fashioned  Cellar,  the  sleeping-room  above,  or 
Solar,  may  have  served  for  the  Bower.  In  the  more  stately 
royal  Palaces  and  Castles  this  lower  Parlour  seems  to  have 
become  a second  Hall  or  private  eating-room,  called  the  Banquet- 
ing Hall  as  distinguished  from  the  Common  Hall  or  house-place. 
In  large  houses  the  external  stairs  of  old  custom  had  disappeared, 
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as  we  should  expect,  in  favour  of  the  spiral  turret-stair  or  Turn- 
pike ; the  access  to  the  Minstrel’s  Gallery,  however,  and  even 
to  the  chief  Chamber,  was  often  by  clumsy  wooden  flights  of 
steps  inside  the  Hall.  The  Kitchen , Buttery , Pantry,  Larder, 
and  various  Cellars  for  stores,  fuel,  and  the  like,  remained  pretty 
much  on  the  former  plan  ; but  although  a Solar  or  loft  was  some- 
times formed  over  these,  we  have  no  reason  yet  to  think  that 
servants’  sleeping  accommodation  was  thus  provided,  however 
self-evident  the  improvement  may  appear  to  us.  Some  supple- 
mentary apartments  were  still  improving.  The  Wardrobe  had 
become  more  established.  It  was  generally  on  the  Ground- 
floor,  and  sometimes  took  the  place  of  the  Cellar  beyond  the 
Dais.  In  large  establishments  there  were  several  Wardrobes ; 
the  storage  of  clothing,  dress,  furnishings,  feather  beds,  and  so 
forth,  requiring  considerable  space.  Lofts  may  have  been  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  Bath-room  was  also  more  common;  it 
was  attached  to  the  sleeping  accommodation,  and  contained  a 
capacious  tub  and  a laver  of  stone  or  lead.  It  may  also  be 
noticed  that  the  Garden  begins  to  be  more  freely  spoken  of  in 
writings  of  the  period ; sometimes  the  refined  idea  of  placing 
the  Bower  on  the  Ground-floor,  with  a door  to  the  Garden,  is  to 
be  met  with.  In  rare  cases  the  Garden  is  thought  to  have  con- 
tained not  only  various  fruits  and  flowers,  but  such  adornment 
as  a grotto  could  afford,  or  even  a fountain  ; the  latter,  however, 
being  not  a jet,  but  a flow.  It  is  also  satisfactory  to  know  that 
at  length  glazed  windows  had  become  common,  and  not  only  in 
the  Hall  and  Parlours,  but  in  minor  rooms.  The  fireplace  also 
was  now  universally  in  use  for  all  Family-rooms ; and  some- 
times even  for  the  Common  Hall. 

The  question  of  Bedchambers,  which  we  allowed  to  be  post- 
poned when  dealing  with  the  last  century,  comes  now  to  be 
more  intelligible ; as  it  is  certain  that,  at  the  period  now  before 
us,  considerable  advance  was  made  in  the  direction  implied- 
One  form  in  which  the  improvement  suggested  in  the  earlier 
use  of  the  word  “ Bedchambers  ” might  be  accounted  for  is  the 
subdivision  of  a large  room  into  small  compartments.  There 
were  certain  cases,  for  instance,  where  the  Dormitories  of  the 
monks  were  divided  by  curtains  or  screens  into  rows  of  small 
private  cells ; and  it  has  been  inquired  whether  this  plan  may 
not  have  been  adopted  in  private  houses  of  importance.  There 
does  not,  however,  seem  to  be  any  actual  evidence  to  support 
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this  hypothesis.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  asked  to  say 
whether  the  chief  Chamber,  when  enlarged  in  size,  may  not 
have  been  fitted  up  with  screens,  so  as  to  hold  several  bed- 
steads : to  which  it  may  be  replied  that  such  certainly  could  not 
have  been  the  case  while  the  apartment  was  used  as  a day-room 
also.  But  the  point  is  practically  set  at  rest  now  by  the  fact 
that  the  best  fourteenth-century  houses  are  ascertained  to  have 
possessed  several  rooms  specially  set  apart  for  sleeping.  Not 
that  these  were  always,  or  even  generally,  appropriated  to  single 
beds ; several  bedsteads  would  be  placed  in  a large  room,  and  it 
would  be  a small  one  indeed  which  had  only  one;  but  the 
fact  that  privacy  of  sleeping  accommodation  was  now  fairly 
introduced  is  none  the  less  plain,  and  the  great  value  of  the  new 
principle  will  be  readily  appreciated. 

The  advancement  of  the  science  of  house-plan  was  thus  very 
considerable  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  claims  of  privacy 
in  particular  had  become  much  more  clearly  recognised.  The 
Lady's  Bower , (Boudoir,)  the  Family  Parlour , the  multiplica- 
tion of  Bedrooms,  are  all  most  important  novelties : and  it  is 
considered,  by  the  bye,  that  a great  deal  was  here  due  to  the 
influence  of  France.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
the  Sitting-room  which  contains  no  bedstead  was  absolutely 
unknown ; we  must  not  overrate  progress  even  yet.  The  Bower 
and  the  Lord’s  Chamber  were  both  essentially  sleeping  apart- 
ments. In  the  Boyal  Palace  itself  the  king  and  queen  gave 
audiences  in  what  we  should  now  call  their  Bedrooms;  and 
petitions  and  presents,  as  records  remark,  were  laid,  not  always 
on  the  table,  but  often  on  the  bed. 

The  extent  to  which  improvement  had  come  to  be  effected  in 
respect  of  the  second  of  our  three  principles  of  criticism  is  easily 
discernible : the  additions  to  the  accommodation  being  chiefly  in 
the  shape  of  the  important  Family-rooms  just  spoken  of.  The 
Offices,  as  will  be  remembered,  having  had  their  own  peculiar 
period  of  progress  in  the  preceding  century,  stood  less  in  need 
of  extension. 

The  better  arrangement  of  the  plan,  as  the  last  question,  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  much  promoted.  Indeed  it  is  probable 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  apartments  the  less  their  merit 
of  arrangement.  In  other  words,  the  art  of  convenient  dis- 
position was  not  keeping  pace  with  the  increase  of  accommoda- 
tion ; which,  however,  we  could  readily  believe  in  any  case. 
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The  list  of  remains  of  fourteenth-century  houses,  derived  from 
the  source  hitherto  quoted,  is  as  follows : — Abbey  Manor-house, 
Sutton  Courtenay,  Berkshire ; Prior  Crawden’s  house,  Ely ; 
Nash  Court,  Palace  at  Charing,  Southfleet  Rectory,  Penshurst, 
and  Court  Lodge  at  Great  Chart,  Kent ; Uffington,  Lincoln- 
shire ; Barnack,  Northamptonshire ; Broughton  Castle,  Oxford- 
shire ; Acton  Burnell,  Ludlow  Castle,  Stoke  Say  Castle,  Shrop- 
shire ; Bishop’s  Palace  and  Vicar’s  Close,  Wells,  and  Clevedon 
Court,  Somerset ; Place  House,  Tisbury,  Wiltshire ; South  Wrax- 
hall,  ditto ; and  the  Mote,  Ightham,  Kent. 

In  illustration  of  the  arrangements  peculiar  to  the  fourteenth 
century,  we  should  have  been  glad  to  present  an  example  of  the 
more  advanced  Manor-house,  or,  in  modern  phrase,  the  Mansion 
of  the  period ; but  the  one  which  will  be  brought  forward  with 
the  next  chapter,  in  Plate  VI.,  namely,  Wolterton  in  Norfolk, 
is  of  such  superior-  practical  value  for  the  purpose  (although 
belonging  in  point  of  date  to  the  following  century),  that  it 
seems  best  to  be  content  with  this  reference  to  it  in  passing,  and 
to  offer  at  present  an  instance  of  another  kind.  We  therefore, 
in  Plate  V.,  give  one  of  the  Castles  of  the  time,  the  famous 
Kenilworth. 

The  change,  already  described,  which  in  the  thirteenth  century 
was  introduced  into  the  old  Castles  of  England,  continued  in 
operation  throughout  the  fourteenth ; that  is  to  say,  the  practice 
of  building  within  the  inner  Bailey  an  entire  new  Residence 
upon  the  model  of  the  Manor-houses  of  the  day  was  still  pursued 
as  a rule.  In  the  case  of  Kenilworth,  the  Keep  and  one  of  the 
subsidiary  towers  are  of  Norman  date ; in  the  thirteenth  century 
additions  of  some  magnitude  were  erected,  probably  of  wood; 
and  in  the  fourteenth  century  these  were  removed  by  a new 
owner,  John  of  Gaunt,  who  built  what  may  be  called  a new 
mansion  in  the  manner  represented  by  the  plan.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  buildings  furnished  a very  fair  instance  of  the 
peculiar  model  of  the  period.  A magnificent  Common  Hall  was 
placed  opposite  the  entrance.  On  the  one  side  were  ranged 
the  Family  Apartments , the  detail  of  whose  plan  is  now  lost. 
On  the  other  side  there  were  the  Kitchen  and  domestic  Offices , 
probably  built  of  wood.  The  ancient  Keep  flanked  the  latter 
wing,  being  not  incorporated  with  the  house,  but  merely  per- 
mitted to  remain  in  existence, — partly  perhaps  as  a relic  of 
antiquity,  and  partly  as  a means  of  defence.  The  irregularity 
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of  plan  here  exemplified  is  very  characteristic  of  the  age. 
Looking  at  the  great  extent  of  the  wings,  both  that  of  the 
Family-rooms  and  that  of  the  Offices,  we  may  also  feel  assured 
that  on  both  sides  the  multiplication  of  apartments  was  fully 
carried  into  effect.  None  the  less,  looking  at  the  disposition  of 
the  whole  plan,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  Corridors  were  yet 
unknown,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  inter-communication  was  of 
the  clumsiest,  and  convenience  of  the  least.  (See  also  Appendix , 
Plate  V.) 

Of  Warwick  Castle,  Broughton  Castle  in  Oxfordshire,  and 
Meare  Manor-house  in  Somerset  (an  Abbey  Grange),  there  are 
also  published  plans  (see  Parker),  which  may  be  examined  with 
interest,  as  illustrations  of  fourteenth-century  arrangement. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Fifteenth  Century. 


Transitional  character  of  the  time,  and  its  effect  on  plan.  — The  Common  Hall  in 
decadence.  — Improvements  in  Sleeping  accommodation.  — Supplementary  addi- 
tions — Ewelme  Inventory.  — Ewery  and  Cupboard.  — Chamber  of  Pleasaunce. 

— Scullery , Butler  8 Pantry , Bakehouse  and  Brewhouse,  Stables  and  Stable-Yard. 

— Half-sunk  Basement.  — Wolterton  Manor-house  (Plate  VI.).  — Oxburgh 
Hall  (Plate  VII.) ; Quadrangular  plan  without  Corridors.  — Remains.  — Cor- 
responding improvement  in  Town-Houses,  &c. 

Between- the  period  we  have  just  described  and  the  well-known 
Age  of  the  Tudors,  the  fifteenth  century  is  little  else  than  a 
time  of  transition. 

The  events  which  make  this  century  so  remarkable  in  the 
world’s  history  are  familiar  to  every  reader, — the  commercial 
revolution  effected  by  the  mariner’s  compass,— the  equal  revolu- 
tion in  warfare  produced  by  the  use  of  gunpowder, — the  spread 
of  intelligence  through  the  invention  of  printing  and  of  paper,-— 
the  dispersion  of  the  scholars  of  Constantinople,  and  the  revival 
of  classic  learning  in  Italy, — the  establishment  of  numerous 
scholastic  foundations,  and  the  consequent  spread  of  lay  know- 
ledge,— the  augmentation  of  wealth  by  the  discovery  of  India 
and  America, — and  the  commencement  of  the  reformation  of 
religion:  The  influence  of  such  events  upon  the  subject  of  our 
present  study  would  necessarily  be  very  great. 

Notwithstanding  foreign  and  domestic  wars  which  prevailed 
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throughout  the  entire  century,  the  social  condition  of  England 
was  steadily  improving.  The  authority  of  public  law  was  well 
established.  Wealth  was  still  increasing,  and  the  refinement 
which  it  brings.  The  classes  of  traders  and  artisans  were  be- 
coming every  day,  not  only  of  greater  importance  in  the  state, 
but  of  greater  usefulness  to  the  community.  The  serfs  of  the 
manors  had  attained  the  independence  of  hired  labourers.  The 
old-established  officials  of  a household  were  becoming  less  of 
retainers  and  more  of  servants.  The  men-at-arms,  who  had  for 
centuries  crowded  the  baron’s  Hall,  and  eaten  the  bread  of  idle- 
ness, were  scattered  amongst  his  fields  as  industrious  yeomen 
and  peasantry. 

The  first  effects  upon  domestic  plan  were  these.  When  forti- 
fication underwent  a revolution,  it  became  obvious  that,  although 
a stronghold  of  the  State  must  withstand  siege  artillery,  a pri- 
vate dwelling  need  not  be  calculated  to  resist  more  than  the 
occasional  violence  of  a mob.  The  ancient  “ House-place,” 
again,  need  no  longer  be  of  such  magnitude  as  to  accommodate 
a host  of  retainers  and  labourers,  when  these  had  been  domiciled 
apart  in  homes  of  their  own.  The  castellated  style  of  design, 
therefore,  became  henceforth  mere  matter  of  ornament ; and  the 
great  Hall  of  the  preceding  century  began  to  be  but  thinly 
filled. 

The  chief  apartment,  however,  in  a fifteenth-century  Manor- 
house  was  still  the  Common  Hall.  It  still  had  its  Screen  and 
Minstrels'  Gallery,  Entrance  Porch , Bach-door , and  doors  or 
passage  to  the  household  Offices.  But  the  size  was  greatly 
reduced.  The  Dais  was  frequently  omitted.  A sideboard  or 
buffet  was  sometimes  placed  at  the  back  of  the  Dais,  or  in  a 
Bay-window  at  the  side,  which  now  became  a characteristic 
feature  in  the  Hall.  The  reredos  or  brazier  retained  its  general 
place  in  the  centre  of  the  floor ; but  it  was  giving  way  more  and 
more  to  th e fireplace  in  the  wall. 

The  Hall  of  a good  house  was  no  longer  the  general  dormitory. 
Sleeping  accommodation  became  much  improved ; amongst  the 
better  class  of  people  it  was  becoming  more  and  more  the  com- 
fortable custom  to  retire  to  a special  Bedchamber,  assume  a 
night-dress,  and  sleep  between  linen  sheets  on  a soft  feather- 
bed; the  multiplication  of  Bedrooms  in  various  forms'  conse- 
quently still  went  on.  The  records  speak  of  the  Camera , the 
Cuhiculum , and  the  Dormitorium ; distinguishing  from  each 
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other,  we  may  suppose,  the  room  for  one  bed,  that  for  two  or 
three,  and  that  for  many.  At  all  events  a standard  Dormitory 
is  now  clearly  traceable  in  houses  still  extant,  being  a large 
apartment  next  the  roof  (a  loft  or  “upper  floor”  in  the  pre- 
ceding century),  sometimes  over  the  Hall,  and  sometimes  else- 
where ; and  as  the  servants  had  ceased  to  occupy  the  Hall  during 
the  night,  no  doubt  this  chamber  had  accommodated  them.  In 
a word,  precisely  as  the  Hall  became  diminished  in  importance, 
the  sleeping-rooms  increased  in  number.  The  subsidiary  accom- 
modation connected  with  the  Bedrooms  also  began  to  acquire  a 
little  prominence  in  plan ; the  Ewelme  Inventory  of  1466  men- 
tions “the  great  Chamber , my  lady's  Closet , the  gentlewoman's 
Closet , the  lord's  Chamber , my  lord's  outer  Closet , Washing  Closet , 
and  Nursery."  Wardrobe  closets  also  appear  to  have  been  sys- 
tematically attached  to  Bedchambers ; the  Washing  Closet  or 
j Ewery  was  common ; and  Cupboards  had  become  universal 
instead  of  chests  and  lockers. 

With  regard  to  other  portions  of  the  house,  little  requires  to 
be  said.  Amongst  the  better  classes  of  that  day,  of  both  sexes, 
education  and  polished  manners  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress; and  that  this  of  itself  must  have  caused  the  gradual 
withdrawal  of  the  family  from  the  company  of  their  inferiors 
needs  no  proof.  There  is,  accordingly,  evidence  to  show  that 
privacy  was  being  still  more  considered,  as  in  the  disposition 
of  the  Bower  or  Withdrawing-room,  or  “ Chamber  of  Plea - 
saunce ; " and  we  may  suppose  that  the  bedstead  was  in  some 
cases  removed  from  it,— or  if  not,  from  the  Lord’s  Chamber, — 
possibly  from  both.  We  do  not  find  any  room  to  have  been  yet 
set  apart  as  a Library  ; but  books  we  know  were  common  in  the 
private  apartments. 

The  Chapel  underwent  no  alteration.  The  Kitchen  Offices 
became  more  systematically  attached  to  the  main  house ; and 
being  kept  up  on  the  same  scale  of  dimensions  as  before,  not- 
withstanding the  diminished  household,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  comparatively  improved.  A Scullery  is  found  in  many 
instances ; and  indeed  in  our  own  most  convenient  form,  in  so 
far  that  it  is  entered  from  beside  the  Kitchen  fireplace.  As 
regards  the  proper  purposes  of  storage,  the  Larder  and  Pantry 
frequently  became  one,  their  contents  having  so  much  decreased 
in  quantity ; whilst  the  introduction  of  glass  bottles  caused  the 
Buttery  to  be  lost  entirely  in  the  Wine  and  Beer  Cellars.  Hence 
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the  Butler  s Pantry , which  became,  as  regards  the  service  of 
the  table,  greatly  improved  in  character.  Bakehouse  and  Brew- 
house  became  more  common.  Stables  were  frequently  built  alto- 
gether apart,  and  combined  with  a Stable  Yard.  Of  other  less 
important  changes  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak ; except  it  be  to 
note  the  circumstance  that  the  plan  of  placing  the  domestic 
Offices  in  a half-sunk  Basement  is  considered  to  have  begun  to 
be  practised,  at  least  so  far  as  relates  to  Store-rooms,  Cellars, 
and  other  inferior  apartments. 

An  example  of  well-known  interest  is  given  in  Plate  VI. — the 
Manor-house  of  Wolterton,  at  East  Barsham,  in  Norfolk, 
assigned  in  actual  date  to  the  last  years  of  this  century,  but 
probably  as  regards  characteristic  arrangement  more  peculiarly 
illustrative  of  the  previous  time.  This  house  is  of  considerable 
size,  but  of  simple  plan.  The  Hall,  Porch , Bay-window,  and  no 
doubt  Screen,  are  all  according  to  the  best  standard ; connected 
with  the  Dais-end  of  the  Hall  are  the  Family  Booms,  and  with 
the  other  the  Offices  ; and  the  whole,  in  spite  of  a little  uncer- 
tainty, gives  us  a clear  impression  of  the  domestic  habits  of  the 
time.  (See  further  the  Notes  in  the  Appendix,  Plate  VI.) 

Another  of  the  best  accepted  examples  of  this  period  is  given  in 
Plate  VII.,  namely  Oxburgh  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  which  was  begun 
to  be  built  in  1482.  We  perceive  here  what  is  called  Quadran- 
gular plan;  but  in  its  simplest  form,  that  is  to  say,  without 
Corridors, — a number  of  external  doors  towards  the  Court,  and 
of  internal  doors  of  intercommunication  between  the  rooms,  con- 
stituting a very  awkward  substitute.  The  Hall,  with  its  Screens 
and  Porch,  forms  the  nucleus  of  plan.  On  one  hand  generally 
are  the  Offices,  and  on  the  other  the  Family-rooms ; the  former 
connected  with  the  Hall  at  the  lower  or  Buttery  end,  and  the 
latter  at  the  upper  or  Da’is  end.  The  Bay-windows  at  this  end 
also  are  remarkable ; so  likewise  the  Staircase,  if  we  may  pre- 
sume this  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  house.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Dining- Chamber  and  the  Withdrawing-rooms  is 
especially  characteristic.  It  must  be  remarked  that,  as  the 
drawing  is  of  date  1774,  it  involves  of  course  in  some  instances 
modern  alterations ; but  on  the  whole  the  illustration  is  reliable, 
and  well  worthy  of  study.  (See  further  the  Notes  on  Plate  VII. 
in  the  Appendix) 

The  catalogue  of  fifteenth-century  Bemains  is  of  too  great 
extent  to  be  inserted  here;  but  of  those  buildings  which  are 
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most  generally  quoted,  we  may  mention  Haddon  Hall,  Hatfield, 
Eltham,  Knowle,  Crosby  Hall,  Hampton  Court,  and  Oxburgh 
Hall  recently  referred  to. 

The  science  of  plan  in  respect  of  Country-Seats  was  thus 
rapidly  advancing:  and  it  may  be  noted  with  satisfaction  in 
passing,  that  corresponding  progress  has  now  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, not  only  in  the  Town-Mansions  of  the  nobility,  but  in 
the  residences  of  wealthy  merchants,  and  the  dwellings  generally 
of  the  citizens,  as  well  as  in  the  Public  Halls  of  the  Guilds,  and 
other  civic  buildings  which  lie  beyond  our  province. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  — Sixteenth  Century. 

The  Tudor  period,  historical  features.  — Diminution  of  the  number  of  retainers, 
increased  hospitality,  &c.,  and  further  decline  of  the  Hall. — Dining  Chamber , 
Servants  Hall  and  Entrance  Hall.  — Boudoir,  Summer  and  Winter  Parlours, 
increase  of  Bedchambers.  — Corridors,  Gallery  and  Staircase.  — Hengrave  Hall 
(Plate  VIII.).  — Hatfield  House  (Plate  IX.).- — The  manner  of  John  Thorpe. 
• — Remains. 

The  sixteenth  century  we  may  call  the  Tudor  period.  It  is  as 
closely  identified  with  the  reigns  of  the  Tudors, — from  the  acces- 
sion of  Henry  VII.,  a few  years  before  its  commencement,  to  the 
decease  of  Elizabeth,  three  years  after  its  close, — as  the  duration 
of  that  dynasty  is  well  understood  to  constitute  a definite, 
complete,  and  peculiar  chapter  of  English  history.  In  our  par- 
ticular subject  it  forms  a period  of  remarkable  interest.  In 
1563  we  have  the  publication  of  the  first  English  work  on  the 
new  style  of  architecture , by  John  Shute,  who  had  just  returned 
from  Italy,  its  birthplace.  The  celebrated  John  Thorpe  was 
busily  at  work  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  and  beyond  it 
Following  him  at  a very  little  distance  there  was  to  appear 
Inigo  Jones.  Ecclesiastical  building,  early  in  the  century,  may 
be  said  to  have  utterly  died  out  in  England;  and  domestic 
design  therefore  occupied  the  entire  architectural  field. 

Although  the  wars  of  the  Roses  are  not  considered  to  have 
either  revived  feudal  manners  amongst  the  belligerent  classes, 
or  discouraged  progress  amongst  the  more  peaceable,  the  power- 
ful government  of  Henry  VII.  still  pursued  the  policy  by  which 
the  Crown  had  for  ages  been  strengthening  its  authority,  and 
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even  more  than  ever  took  pains  to  change  the  character  of  the 
nobility.  Not  only  were  new  families  introduced  extensively, 
but  positive  legal  enactments  appear  to  have  been  continually 
brought  into  operation  to  overthrow  the  ancient  custom  of  main- 
taining large  bodies  of  military  retainers.  The  effect  upon 
household  arrangements  was  necessarily  the  promotion  of  further 
changes  in  the  same  direction  as  those  which  are  identified  with 
the  preceding  century.  Wealth  expended  itself  in  more  refined 
hospitality;  equipage  and  retinue,  with  diminished  numbers, 
exhibited  increased  magnificence ; the  distinctions  of  rank 
became  wider;  and  the  luxuries  of  life  were  every  day  more 
highly  appreciated.  Under  Henry  VIII.  social  advancement 
pursued  the  same  course;  and  the  confiscation  of  the  eccle- 
siastical estates,  and  their  bestowal  upon  the  courtiers,  especially 
accelerated  the  effect.  The  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary 
constituted  in  some  respects  an  interval  of  reaction ; but  that  of 
Elizabeth  carried  forward  the  progress  of  society  with  redoubled 
vigour. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  fourteenth  century  the 
great  Common  Hall,  which  had  been  steadily  growing  in  magni- 
tude and  magnificence  for  four  hundred  years,  had  attained 
a climax  in  both  respects ; and  that  in  the  fifteenth  it  was  on  the 
decline.  We  now  find  it  to  have  been  still  diminishing  in 
importance  during  the  sixteenth  century,  and  in  some  instances 
indeed  to  have  disappeared.  In  smaller  houses  more  especially, 
where  servants  were  few,  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth  a Family 
Parlour  is  considered  to  have  been  a most  frequent  substitute, 
the  domestics  being  accommodated  in  the  Kitchen ; whilst  in 
many  of  the  larger  establishments  a “ Dining  Chamber  ” accom- 
modated the  family,  and  an  inferior  Hall  the  servants, — all  that 
remained  of  the  Common  Hall  of  antiquity  being  a grand 
j Entrance- Hall,  occasionally  used  for  festivity  but  no  more. 

The  Withdrawing-room  at  the  same  time  was  acquiring  in- 
creased dignity,  and  the  separate  Boudoir  or  Lady’s  Bower  more 
comfort.  We  also  meet  with  Summer  Parlour  and  Winter 
Parlour , in  contradistinction.  The  number  of  Bedchambers  was 
still  increasing,  and,  in  the  best  and  latest  examples,  had  reached 
very  nearly  the  extended  limits  common  in  our  own  day. 

Applying  the  three  tests  of  progress  which  we  laid  down 
several  chapters  back,  that  which  turns  upon  the  promotion  of 
privacy  was  thus  being  abundantly  satisfied  ; with  regard  to  the 
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other  two,  the  degree  of  advancement  may  with  equal  facility  be 
ascertained. 

In  the  matter  of  arrangement  it  must  have  been  seen  that 
hitherto  the  multiplication  of  apartments  had  produced  little 
else  than  doors  of  intercommunication  between  rooms,  an  in- 
creased number  of  external  doors,  and  a few  internal  Passages , 
narrow,  defectively  lighted,  and  tortuous.  Now,  however, 
although  such  doors  and  passages  still  remained  in  general  use, 
yet  in  the  better  class  of  houses  it  was  only  in  inferior  parts ; 
and  the  chief  thoroughfares  were  made  in  the*  novel  form  of 
Corridors.  That  peculiar  feature  of  Elizabethan  plan,  the 
Gallery,  was  also  introduced ; some  examples  being  not  only 
important  in  respect  of  size,  but,  we  may  say,  magnificent  in 
design.  The  Staircase  also  became  much  amplified  and  elaborated. 
This  and  the  Gallery,  indeed,  were  sometimes  made  to  constitute 
the  principal  features  of  the  house.  Most  welcome  they  were  to 
English  plan : and  if  they  made  their  appearance  in  such  per- 
fection that  we  must  consider  them  to  have  been  to  some  extent 
importations,  yet  they  were  certainly  applied  in  a manner  of 
which  England  must  take  the  merit.  As  regards  convenience  it 
is  obvious  that  they  were  of  especial  value. 

Of  the  progress  of  accommodation,  the  most  remarkable  illus- 
tration is  the  often-quoted  inventory  of  the  Eooms  and  Offices  of 
Hengrave  Hall,  in  Suffolk.  The  number  of  distinct  apart- 
ments catalogued  is  nearly  one  hundred  and  twenty,  of  which 
the  following  are  the  chief  in  interest ; — the  Hall ; the  chief  or 
Queen’s  Chamber,  with  Inner  Chamber  and  Yeomen’s  Gallery 
adjoining ; the  Dining  Chamber  and  closet ; the  Summer  Parlour, 
the  Winter  Parlour ; the  Chapel  with  its  closet,  and  the  Chapel 
Chamber ; the  Prospect  Chamber ; the  Galleries;  nearly  forty 
Bedchambers  and  other  Private  Rooms  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  occupants  and  otherwise ; the  Nursery,  and  Maid’s 
Chamber  adjoining;  the  Bathing  Chamber;  the  Armoury;  the 
Schoolmaster’ s-room ; “the  Chamber  where  the  Musicians  play;” 
specific  Eooms  for  the  steward,  clerk  of  kitchen,  and  other 
servants ; “ the  Hinds’  Hall,”  the  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Dry  Larder , 
Wet  Larder,  Pastry-room,  Scouring -house,  nether  and  upper 
Still-houses;  “ my  Lady’s  Store-house , in  the  Entry ; ” the  Laundry 
and  Linen-room;  the  Wardrobe;  the  Wine-cellar  and  Outer- 
cellar;  the  Dairy,  Cheese-room , and  Outer  Dairy;  the  Brew- 
house,  Bakehouse,  Malt-house,  Hop-house,  and  Hop-yard ; the 
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Slaughter-house;  the  Fish-house,  and  Fish-yard;  and  the  Porter's 
Lodge. 

It  is  plain  that  this  house  contained  almost  all  the  material 
of  a modern  nobleman’s  Mansion,  with  indeed  some  additional 
items  of  questionable  value.  An  examination  of  the  plan 
(Plate  VIII.)  will  show  also  how  far  the  arrangements  were  based 
upon  improved  principles  of  internal  communication.  The 
drawing  and  the  appropriation  of  the  rooms  are  of  date  1775, 
and  will  not  he  found  to  accord  with  the  Inventory  which  we 
have  quoted ; but  the  discrepancies  are  not  such  as  to  interfere 
with  the  illustrative  character  of  the  subject,  and  if  carefully 
investigated  will  be  found  usefully  suggestive. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  as  regards  general  arrangement,  we  have 
here  again  Quadrangular  plan,  but  now  with  Corridors,  and  con- 
sequently without  the  numerous  external  doors  and  doors  of 
intercommunication  which  in  Oxburgh  constitute  so  serious  a 
defect.  The  Hall  is  still  the  chief  feature,  but  very  much 
modified  in  respect  of  purpose, — probably  exceptionally  so.  We 
have  considered  it  to  be  the  tendency  of  the  age  that  the  ancient 
Common  Hall  should  lose  the  character  of  an  eating-apartment, 
and  retain  that  of  an  entrance-apartment.  Even  in  the  case  of 
Oxburgh  this  seems  to  be  the  practical  reading  of  the  plan.  But 
in  Hengrave  the  Hall  obviously  has  no  connection  with  the 
Entrance  whatever.  Neither  does  it  present  the  other  character. 
In  the  original  design,  no  doubt,  it  was  to  be  the  great  Dining* 
Hall  of  the  family ; but  it  would  seem  to  have  proved  unsuitable 
for  this  purpose  at  an  early  date,  except  perhaps  on  occasions  of 
festivity.  We  must  take  it  on  the  whole  as  an  example  of  the 
uncertainty  which  was  now  creeping  into  Mediaeval  plan ; and  as 
such  it  is  instructive.  Looking  next  at  the  Offices,  we  find  that 
they  are  still  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  Hall ; they 
take,  however,  the  novel  form  of  a separate  wing,  and  are  dis- 
posed upon  entirely  new  principles.  The  Family  Rooms,  on  the 
other  hand,  with  which  the  Quadrangle  is  now  wholly  sur- 
rounded, have  departed  altogether  from  ancient  precedent.  (See 
further  the  Appendix,  Plate  VIII.) 

The  other  example,  represented  in  Plate  IX.,  Hatfield  House, 
Herts,  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkably  characteristic  plan  which 
wre  possess  of  the  final  Elizabethan  manner.  Its  actual  date  is 
supposed  to  be  some  ten  years  after  the  close  of  the  century  in 
hand;  but  that  is  immaterial.  The  reader  will  find  no  difficulty 
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in  eliminating  tlie  modern  part  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
rooms:  and  that  which  remains-— the  skeleton  of  arrangement 
and  the  basis  of  ancient  nomenclature— may,  after  what  has 
been  already  said,  be  safely  left  to  his  attentive  study.  (See 
also  the  Notes  in  the  Appendix,  Plate  IX.) 

The  historical  position  of  the  architect  John  Thorpe,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  peculiar  arrangements  of  Holland  House  and 
various  others  of  his  works,*  must  not  be  overlooked.  His  plans 
are  certainly  not  in  the  style  of  those  just  referred  to  as  charac- 
teristic of  his  age.  But  we  should  do  wrong  to  consider  him  in 
the  light  of  a stepping-stone  between  departing  Medievalism 
and  the  approaching  Classicism  of  Inigo  Jones.  He  seems  to 
have  divided  his  time  between  London  and  Paris ; he  certainly 
practised  in  France  as  well  as  in  England;  and  his  French 
designs  exhibit  the  same  manner  of  arrangement  as  certain  of 
his  English  ones: — his  peculiarities,  therefore,  we  may  consider 
to  be  French  where  they  are  not  English ; there  is  no  need  to 
suppose  direct  Italian  influence.  No  doubt  the  premonitions  of 
the  coming  dominion  of  Italian  plan,  as,  for  example,  in  the 
adoption  of  Basement  Offices  by  Thorpe  in  both  countries,  may 
have  shown  themselves  in  France  earlier  than  in  England,  and 
thus  in  England  through  Thorpe ; but  in  the  next  chapter  we 
shall  see  the  advent  of  the  proper  influence  of  Italy  in  the  form 
of  a revolution  the  most  complete,  towards  which  the  manner  of 
Thorpe  carries  us  but  a very  little  way.  It  will  therefore  be 
wisest  to  regard  the  manner  of  the  sixteenth  century  exclu- 
sively in  the  light  of  such  examples  as  Hengrave  and  Hatfield 
(the  latter,  by  the  bye,  being  actually  of  Thorpe’s  time),  so  that, 
when  Elizabethan  plan  reappears  in  revival  two  hundred  years 
after,  to  recommence  a progress  here  suddenly  interrupted,  we 
may  recognise  it  in  its  true  character. 

The  existing  Remains  of  sixteenth-century  houses  are  of  course 
numerous;  some  of  the  chief  being  Hooton  Hall,  Wolverton 
Hall,  Penshurst,  Hampton  Court  (part),  East  Barsham,  Oxnead, 
Burleigh,  Wollaton  Hall,  and  Hengrave.  (For  the  architectural 
character  of  the  Elizabethan  houses,  the  reader,  if  uninformed, 
may  turn  to  our  Notes  on  Architectural  Style,  Chapter  II.) 

* See  his  drawings  in  Sir  John  Soane’s  Museum  ; or  the  selection  published  by 
Richardson. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  — Seventeenth  Century. 


Introduction  of  Palladian  Architecture,  corresponding  revolution  in  domestic  plan, 
and  introduction  of  the  Italian  Villa.  — Basement  Offices , Saloon,  Portico,  Sym- 
metrical Partitionment,  &c.  — Derivation  from  the  ancient  Roman  manner.  — 
Stoke  Park  and  Ambresbtjry  (Plate  X.).  — Sacrifice  of  convenience  to  gran- 
diose effect. — The  Puritan  times.  — Marlborough  House  (Plate  XI.). — ^Pre- 
servation of  the  Elizabethan  manner  in  the  old  houses. 

Early  in  this  century  the  revived  Classic  style  of  architecture 
in  proper  form  was  transplanted  into  England  by  Inigo  Jones. 
(See  the  Notes  on  Architectural  Style , Chapter  III.)  He  had 
acquired  the  mastery  of  it  by  patient  study  upon  Italian  soil, 
where  the  works  of  Palladio,  then  but  recently  deceased,  were 
in  full  authority.  There  appears,  also,  to  be  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  than  Jones  introduced  Italian  Plan . 

Nothing  could  be  more  decidedly  a revolution  than  the  change 
which  now  took  place  in  the  arrangement  of  an  English  Gentle- 
man’s House.  In  a word,  the  old  English  model  was  made 
obsolete ; and  a new  Mansion,  to  be  in  the  fashion,  must  be  an 
Italian  Villa,  copied  out  of  Palladio's  book,  reason  or  none. 
Under  the  mediaeval  system,  including  the  practice  of  the 
Tudor  period,  we  have  seen  a large  variety  of  apartments  gra- 
dually grouped  together,  without  much  regularity  of  disposition ; 
the  chief  Dwelling-rooms  and  the  Offices  forming  the  Ground- 
story  (as  in  Hengrave,  rather  than  Hatfield) ; and  the  Sleeping- 
rooms,  with  some  others  exceptionally,  constituting  one  floor 
above,  or  in  occasional  instances  two.  The  new  mode,  on  the 
contrary,  as  a rule,  elevated  the  house  upon  a complete  Base- 
ment, composed  of  the  whole  of  the  Offices,  the  Principal  floor 
constituting  the  Family  Dwelling-rooms,  and  one  story  above 
accommodating  the  Bedchambers.  In  the  matter  of  stateliness 
of  design,  the  utmost  endeavours  of  the  Tudor  time  had  been 
limited ; an  elaborated  Porch  at  the  Hall-entrance, — a resusci- 
tation in  the  Hall  itself,  in  the  form  of  somewhat  meretricious 
ornament,  of  a little  of  that  dignity  which  in  all  besides  it  had 
lost, — and  a corresponding  magnificence,  quaint  rather  than 
imposing,  in  the  new  Galleries  and  Staircases,  which  had  been 
copied,  perhaps  we  may  say,  from  the  French.  But  now  the 
old  mediaeval  Hall  was  entirely  surrendered ; upon  quite  another 
principle  there  was  formed  a central  Saloon  ( a modification  of 
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the  open  Cortile  of  the  larger  Palazzi,  adapted  to  the  Villa,  or 
Country-seat,  in  Italy),  reaching  in  height  to  the  roof  of  the 
building,  lighted  from  above,  and  surrounded  by  the  apartments 
generally ; instead  of  the  comparatively  trifling  Elizabethan 
Porch,  there  was  a majestic  Portico  of  columns,  with  a broad 
ascent  of  steps  ; other  entrances  from  the  various  quarters  were 
disposed  with  little  regard  to  economy  of  space,  but  with  a 
constant  study  of  imposing  symmetrical  effect;  and,  whether 
the  design  was  on  a large  scale  or  a small,  there  was  no  longer 
any  toleration  of  irregularity  or  picturesqueness  or  any  other 
unstudied  grace,  but  the  whole  building  must  be  massed  into  an 
imposing  composition,  beside  which  the  rambling  old  Elizabethan 
Mansion  was  in  a manner  dwarfed,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  beside  the  Elizabethan  Mansion  the  new 
Villa  too  often  might  have  been  charged  with  seeming  more  like 
some  temple  of  the  gods  than  the  home  of  an  English  family. 

It  may  be  suggested  that,  in  its  chief  elements  of  plan,  the 
Cinquecentist  Mansion  on  Italian  soil  would  in  all  probability 
prove  itself  to  be  the  direct  offspring  of  the  same  causes  which 
created  on  the  same  soil  the  ancient  Roman  manner.  The 
Atrium  would  be  naturally  reproduced  in  modified  form  in 
some  Central  Court  (whether  open  or  covered),  and  the  spirit 
of  the  Cubiculi  would  appear  in  some  symmetrical  mode  of 
arrangement  for  the  surrounding  Apartments.  And  that  such 
was  really  the  fact  is  plain  to  all  who  have  examined  the  Italian 
examples.  The  essence  of  the  new  system  which  was  intro- 
duced into  England  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  thus  clearly 
arrived  at ; it  was  a thing  of  Italy  and  of  Southern  climate,  and 
it  had  to  supersede  that  which  had  grown  up  in  England  as  a 
native  product  of  Northern  habits. 

Plate  X.  is  one  of  the  designs  of  Inigo  Jones,  Stoke  Park. 
Ambresbury,  also  on  Plate  X.,  may  be  cited  as  another  good 
form  of  the  new  model.  Compare  these  plans  with  all  that  we 
have  hitherto  been  considering,  and  no  contrast  could  be  more 
complete.  The  change  is  not  one  of  details  or  of  parts,  but 
of  radical  elements.  Hall  and  Chamber,  Parlour  and  Bower, 
Quadrangle  and  Gallery,  are  all  gone : and  in  their  place  we 
must  have  the  Saloon  of  Italy,  the  Portico  and  Colonnade ; these 
for  display,  and  for  Dwelling-rooms  a series  of  symmetrical  com- 
partments into  which  the  bulk  of  the  house  is  divided  at  hap- 
hazard, to  be  appropriated  at  discretion. 
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The  task  which  the  English  domestic  architects  of  the  Pal- 
ladian  school  appear  to  have  set  themselves  was  this.  In  the  first 
place  they  would  design  an  edifice  which  should  be  imposing 
after  the  new  style  of  grandeur ; exhibiting  more  especially  that 
stately  unity  of  composition,  both  in  elevation  and  in  plan,  which 
we  call  Classic  effect.  In  the  second  they  would  accommodate 
in  this  artistic  shell,  (artistic  within  no  less  than  without,)  in 
such  completeness,  compactness,  and  convenience  as  might  be 
possible,  all  that  had  come  to  be  considered  requisite  in  the  way 
of  Family  Rooms  and  Domestic  Offices.  In  other  words,  we 
may  say  the  sense  of  grandeur  was  the  primary  consideration, 
and  the  proprieties  of  convenience  and  comfort  decidedly 
secondary.  The  witticism  of  Lord  Chesterfield  was  but  little 
overdrawn  when  he  said  of  the  new  house  of  General  Wade, 
that,  as  its  owner  found  it  all  inconvenience  within,  in  spite  of  its 
beauty  without,  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  hire  a lodging 
over  the  way  and  look  at  it. 

For  thirty  years  in  the  middle  of  the  century  now  under 
review,  the  Puritan  revolution  not  only  put  a stop  to  all  progress 
in  building  of  the  better  sort,  but  no  doubt  positively  discouraged 
the  existence  of  intelligent  designers  as  a profession.  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  ultimately  commenced  a new  order  of 
things  by  applying  the  versatile  powers  of  a clever  philosopher 
to  the  business  of  an  architect.  For  the  remainder  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  however,  domestic  plan  made  no  progress. 
Whatever  Wren  did  he  did  well;  and  therefore  his  Marl- 
borough House,  Plate  XI.,  may  be  referred  to  as  a pleasing 
example  of  skill  in  old  age,  and  in  probably  an  untried  field ; 
but  we  have  to  wait  till  the  next  century  before  we  see  the 
English  Mansion  assuming  the  importance  it  previously  held, 
especially  in  respect  of  plan. 

The  question  deserves  to  be  mooted  in  passing,  whether  under 
the  prevalence  of  this  new  system  of  plan  there  may  not  have 
been  at  least  a respectable  minority  of  intelligent  persons  who 
preferred  the  old  mode,  as  more  convenient  if  less  academical, 
more  comfortable  if  less  stately.  This  inquiry  may  be  so  far 
answered  by  the  fact,  that,  whilst  the  ancient  manner  was  sus- 
pended as  regards  new  buildings  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
we  certainly  do  not  find  it  to  have  been  anything  like  the  custom 
to  alter  the  old  houses  so  as  to  match  the  new.  We  may  at 
least  reflect,  therefore,  that  when,  in  the  course  of  time,  we  shall 
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find  the  Elizabethan  mode  coming  to  light  again,  there  will  be 
no  scarcity  of  genuine  examples. 

(Notes  on  Stoke  Park,  Ambresbury,  and  Marlborouh 
House,  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  as  usual,  Plates  X. 
and  XI.) 


CHAPTER  X.  — Eighteenth  Century. 

Continuance  of  Anglo-Palladian  plan.  — Blenheim  (Plate  XII.).  — Holkham 
(Plate  XIII.).  — Hall  and  Saloon ; Ground-floor  Bedchambers,  &c.  — Reference 
to  other  examples,  and  general  characteristics.  — Review  of  progress  under 
Palladianism  unsatisfactory.  — Advancement,  however,  of  accommodation  to  the 
complete  modern  standard  : Dining-room,  Drawing-room,  Library,  &c.  &c.  &c. 

The  history  of  our  subject  in  the  eighteenth  century  is  for- 
tunately very  simple.  The  volumes  of  the  ‘ Vitruvius  Britanni- 
cus  ’ present  an  exuberant  variety  of  Mansions  which  were  built 
during  this  period,  differing  in  every  particular  of  size,  form, 
and  detail.  Scarcely  at  all,  however,  does  their  design  vary  in 
principle.  First,  there  is  the  great  Saloon  of  Palladianism  as  an 
essential ; unless  economy  interposes, — and  then  a substitute  is 
devised  on  such  a scale  as  funds  will  permit.  Again,  the  classic 
Portico  is  still  the  rule ; unless,  again,  the  owner  cannot  afford 
it, — in  which  case  something  else  of  similar  purpose  is  provided  in 
its  stead.  Symmetrical  rectangular  subdivision , in  the  next  place, 
is  the  only  known  method  of  forming  rooms ; and  all  that  inge- 
nuity can  attempt  in  this  matter  is  to  take  pains  to  proportion 
the  gross  area  so  that  it  may  be  capable  of  being  subdivided  with 
facility  and  precision.  Waste  of  space  is  characteristic  of  the  sys- 
tem, and  variable  only  in  degree ; and  inconvenience  of  disposition 
a thing  that  cannot  be  helped.  Basement  Offices  are  the  rule. 
When  a somewhat  extravagant  refinement  is  allowable,  the 
utmost  that  can  be  done  is  to  relieve  the  Main  House  of  its 
under-story  (except  in  the  form  of  cellarage),  and  attach  a pair, 
or  even  two  pairs,  of  Wings  to  accommodate  the  Offices.  We 
must  add  to  all  this  that  in  great  houses  the  architect’s  ideas  of 
magnificence  expand  beyond  the  utmost  limits  of  precedent ; 
and,  as  if  Pseudo-Classicism  were  to  be  in  fashion  for  ever, 
cause  him  to  expend  large  sums  of  money  in  Porticoes,  Colon- 
nades, and  other  majestic  efforts  in  “the  five  orders  of  archi- 
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tecture,”  whose  grandeur  now  seems  only  to  he  matter  of  regret 
— that  it  should  have  to  be  kept  in  repair. 

First  of  eighteenth  century  architects,  in  date  and  eminence 
alike,  was  Sir  John  Vanbrugh, — aided,  it  is  said,  by  Hawks- 
moor. So  extraordinary  was  the  power  of  his  mind  in  the  con- 
ception of  massively  majestic  effect,  that  it  has  been  a fashion 
to  ridicule  him  for  its  excess.  Pope’s  couplet  is  not  yet  for- 
gotten : — 

“ Lie  heavy  on  him,  Earth ! for  he 
Laid  many  a heavy  load  on  thee.” 

But  no  critic  can  look  at  the  plan  of  his  great  work,  Blen- 
heim (Plate  XII.),  and  fail  to  perceive  at  least  the  remarkable 
vigour  of  design  which  is  present  everywhere.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  great  work  must  have  its 
chief  value  in  our  reader’s  eyes  as  illustrating  the  extravagant 
culmination  of  Palladian  grandeur.  It  is  impossible  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  the  pictorial  magnificence  of  Blenheim  is  obtained 
at  a prodigious  pecuniary  cost,  and  at  an  equal  sacrifice  of  con- 
venience and  comfort.  Castle  Howard  and  other  designs  of  the 
same  author  are  in  similar  style,  and  have  similar  defects.  (See 
further  the  Appendix,  Plate  XII.) 

The  architect  Kent,  the  friend  and  coadjutor  of  the  amateur 
Earl  of  Burlington,  was  a practitioner  of  somewhat  later  date, 
both  greatly  and  widely  respected.  Plate  XIII.,  which  gives 
the  plan  of  his  principal  work,  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  illustrates, 
better  perhaps  than  any  other  example  that  could  be  found,  the 
peculiar  merits  of  the  more  ordinary  Mansions  of  the  time.  The 
extravagance  of  Vanbrugh  is  not  here  present ; neither,  of 
course,  is  his  majestic  power.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be 
disputed  tlmt  the  plan,  according  to  its  style,  possesses  much 
dignity.  Indeed,  so  much  is  Dignity  the  rule  throughout  the 
whole  period,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  in  this  respect  the 
best  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  have  ever  been  equalled  in 
the  nineteenth. 

As  one  of  the  most  notable  features  in  houses  of  this  period, 
we  may  point  to  the  Small  Interior  courts  for  light.  Such  are  to 
be  seen  in  Blenheim,  and  also  in  Holkham ; and  they  obviously 
facilitate  very  much  the  arrangement  of  the  plan. 

The  treatment  of  the  Saloon  is  an  especially  interesting  point. 
The  original  Italian  Saloon  was  a great  dwelling-thoroughfare- 
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apartment;  as  much  so  as  the  Gothic  Hall.  But  in  England 
a separate  entrance-thoroughfare  was  essential.  So  we  perceive 
that  the  academical  Saloon  became  in  a manner  divided, — into 
Entrance  and  Ante-room.  The  outer  portion  took  the  name  of 
Hall ; and  the  inner  that  of  Saloon.  The  Hall  retained  the  lofty 
height,  the  surrounding  Galleries,  and  so  on,  of  the  Italian 
model ; but  it  was  a Thoroughfare  only.  The  Saloon  became 
an  inner  Ante-room,  in  the  centre  generally  of  a suite  of  Draw- 
ing-rooms ; and  if  its  direct  communication  with  the  open  air, 
as  being  in  fact  the  Garden-Entrance,  constituted  it  so  far  a 
thoroughfare,  it  was  still  a Family-room. 

The  Bedchambers  on  the  Ground-floor  of  Holkham  are  to  be 
noticed  as  a characteristic  feature  in  the  large  houses  of  this 
period.  The  distance  between  the  Kitchen  and  the  Dining- 
room, although  advantageous  in  itself,  is  of  course  excessive. 
The  inconvenient  character  generally  of  the  communications 
from  the  Main  House  to  the  four  Wings  is  very  remarkable. 
(See,  however,  the  Notes  on  Plate  XIII.  in  the  Appendix  for 
further  criticism.) 

Amongst  other  architects  who  served  the  public  successfully 
after  the  manner  of  eighteenth-century  plan,  we  may  mention 
Colin  Campbell,  Robert  Adam,  and  John  Carr  of  York,  the 
authors  respectively  of  such  works  as  Wanstead,  Kedle stone, 
and  Harwood  Hall  (see  4 Vitruvius  Britannicus ’) ; but  there  is 
nothing  in  any  of  their  works  which  differs  materially  from  what 
has  already  been  explained.  The  Basement  Offices,  the  Great 
Hall  and  Saloon,  the  Portico,  the  symmetrical  system  of  partition- 
ment,  the  employment  of  detached  wings,  a reckless  waste  of 
space,  and  all-prevailing  pretentiousness  at  the  price  of  discomfort, 
still  constitute  the  characteristics  of  the  style;  pedantic  and  fan- 
tastic forms  of  rooms  are  a common  weakness ; and  one  thing  which 
is  more  singular  perhaps  than  all  else,  as  indicative  of  positive 
want  of  skill,  is  the  striking  deficiency  of  ordinary  Passages,  and  the 
readiness  which  is  universally  exhibited  to  create  thoroughfare- 
rooms — not  excepting  even  the  chief  apartments  of  the  house. 

Of  Anglo-Palladianism,  therefore,  closing  its  career  of  two 
1 hundred  years,  we  have  to  ask  the  question, — What  had  it  done 
ii  (stateliness  apart)  for  domestic  plan?  It  had  improved  upon 
itself,  of  course,  and  meritoriously  so ; but  what  had  it  accom- 
plished to  compete  with  the  old  system  which  it  had  sup- 
I planted?  The  three  tests  of  our  former  criticisms  will  still 
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apply.  Respecting  'privacy , the  progress  had  been  little,  perhaps 
less  than  appears : the  thoroughfare-rooms,  for  example,  might 
almost  be  considered  retrograde.  Respecting  also  improved 
arrangement , too  much  must  not  be  claimed : compactness  may 
have  become  better  understood  than  in  the  Elizabethan  time ; 
but  convenience  was  sometimes,  even  at  the  close  of  the  period, 
less  rather  than  more.  As  regards  two  of  our  three  questions  of 
progress,  then,  there  seems  to  be  certainly  not  much  to  show  for 
the  work  of  two  centuries  of  time ; and  of  this  fact,  we  shall 
find,  the  old  manner  will  have  all  the  advantage  presently. 

There  was  a great  deal  done,  however,  in  respect  of  our  third 
point.  The  completion  and  proper  organisation,  at  least,  of  the 
Catalogue  of  Booms  of  a modern  Gentleman’s  House  were  much 
advanced.  A reference  to  our  account  of  Hengrave  will  remind 
the  reader  that  the  constituents  of  plan  in  the  sixteenth  century 
were  these : — the  mediaeval  Hall  in  transition,  spacious  Galleries , 
and  a Principal  Staircase  of  noble  proportions  and  elaborate 
design ; various  Chambers  and  Parlours , — designated  as  Dining- 
chamber,  Winter  Dining-chamber,  Summer  Parlour,  Winter 
Parlour,  Lord’s  Chamber,  Lady’s  Chamber,  Bower,  Withdrawing- 
room,  &c., — but  all  of  them  much  too  indefinitely  contrived,  as 
regards  their  precise  uses  and  their  relation  to  each  other  in 
disposition;  numerous  Bedchambers  with  Dressing-closets  occa- 
sionally ; Nursery  and  Servants’-rooms ; Servants ’ Hall  and 
apartments  for  chief  domestics ; Kitchen  Offices  of  such  extent  as 
to  include  Scullery,  Pantry,  several  Larders,  Still-house,  Store- 
rooms, Dairy,  Brewery  and  Laundry  Offices,  and  Cellars ; and 
various  supplementary  items  of  accommodation.  A moment’s 
reflection,  however,  will  show  that  there  is  here  wanting  much  of 
what  is  held  essential  to  more  modern  convenience ; and  that 
there  is  present  in  its  stead  a good  deal  that  has  since  been  dis- 
carded ; and  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  these  one  by  one 
upon  the  list  of  accommodation  may  be  called  the  chief  work  of 
the  Palladian  period  in  plan.  By  these  means  the  presently 
prevailing  system  grew  up,  with  the  definite  and  invariable 
Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  as  fundamentals  ; Morning-room , 
Library , Business-room , and  Boudoir;  Bedrooms  and  Bedroom 
Suites  ; Ball-room , Music-room,  and  Billiard-room  ; Picture  Gal- 
leries and  Conservatories  ; Vestibules  and  Ante-rooms  ; the  Supple- 
mentary, such  as  Bath-rooms  and  Water-closets ; and  all  that 
was  wanting  in  the  Domestic  Offices ; so  that  there  is  perhaps 
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little,  if  anything,  in  the  most  comprehensive  Mansions  of  the 
present  day  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  those  of  the  last  century. 
When,  therefore,  at  the  close  of  that  period,  the  practice  of  Pal- 
ladian  plan  may  be  said  to  have  prepared  itself  for  giving  place 
in  the  march  of  progress  to  some  other  system,  it  has  the  credit 
of  having  completely  filled  up  the  list  of  accommodation  for 
I which  the  ingenuity  of  the  succeeding  generation  was  to  devise 
that  scientific  mode  of  adjustment  and  arrangement  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  body  of  our  present  treatise. 


CHAPTER  XI.— Nineteenth  Century. 

I A new  era  in  domestic  plan.  — Various  causes  at  work  : Revivalism  in  Art,  Eclec- 
ticism, Classicism,  Medievalism.  — The  Greek  revival  of  no  effect.  — The  Gothic 
revival  of  much  importance  in  the  reintroduction  of  the  Elizabethan  model.  — Its 
preferable  general  character.  — Reaction,  also,  from  Palladian  stateliness.  — - 
New  Mansions  and  alterations  of  old  ones.  — Longleat  and  Toddington 
(Plates  XIV.,  XV..),  and  references  to  other  examples.  — Subsidence  of  Palla- 
dian plan  into  the  “ Square  house.” — Abandonment  of  Basement  Offices. — 
Great  improvement  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Offices.  — Present  position  of 
conflict  of  Styles  in  Architecture;  corresponding  rivalry  in  Style  of  Plan;  the 
Mediaeval  and  Classic  types.  — Illustrations  of  contrast ; Llwyn  House  and  Old 
Connaught  ; Osborne  and  Balmoral  ; Bridgewater  House  and  West  Shandon  ; 
Pair  of  Comparative  Designs  ; (Plates  XVI.  to  XXII.). — Prospects  of  domestic 
plan  at  the  present  day.  — Competing  merits  of  style.  — Natural  style  of  the  soil. 

The  portion  of  the  nineteenth  century  which  has  already  passed 
seems  to  constitute,  in  relation  to  the  subject  before  us,  as  indeed 
to  many  others,  a new  era ; and  in  some  important  respects  one 
| more  remarkable  than  any  period  of  preceding  time,  at  least  in 
England.  As  regards  architectural  fine-art,  it  has  been  with  us 
the  age  of  Revival . Opening  with  that  Palladianism  which  had 
been  long  the  vernacular  of  Europe,  it  introduced  very  soon  the 
! fastidious  Greek  % became  involved  more  slowly,  but  even  still 
more  surely,  in  the  romantic  Gothic ; spared  a liberal  portion  of 
attention  for  the  dainty  Elizabethan;  and  gave  a still  greater 
share  to  the  eminently  serviceable  Non-Palladian  Italian  ; all 
i the  while  openly  avowing  more  or  less  the  novel  but  striking 
doctrine  of  Eclecticism , — that  all  are  equally  good  in  their  way. 

: It  has  now  to  be  shown  that,  not  exactly  on  the  same  ground, 

! but  on  ground  equally  good,  perhaps  better,  our  Domestic  plan 
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has  also  passed  through  a series  of  interesting  phases,  following 
in  fact  a somewhat  similar  principle  of  succession ; and  that  its 
present  practice  is  an  Eclecticism  which  adopts  the  Palladian 
and  other  Italian  models  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Elizabethan 
and  pure  Mediaeval  on  the  other,  quite  indiscriminately  and 
interchangeably. 

Under  the  general  freedom  of  thought  which  prevailed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  the  prac- 
tice of  Palladian  plan  was  becoming  irksome.  The  fundamental 
ideas  of  the  system  were  in  a great  measure  unquestionably 
exotic ; and,  in  such  a case,  it  is  certain  that  sooner  or  later  the 
tendency  of  progress  must  go  to  undermine  the  dicta  of  routine. 
At  the  same  time  there  was  arising,  in  respect  of  the  spirit  of 
Revival  already  referred  to,  that  singular  competition  of  con- 
trary ideas  which,  in  due  course,  has  of  late  ripened  into  a direct 
antagonism,  in  all  arts  and  letters  alike,  between  Classicism  and 
G-othicism  of  style.  One  faction,  in  short,  was  already  springing 
up  on  the  basis  of  an  attachment  to  the  general  sentiments  and 
traditions  which  belonged  to  antique  Eoman  and  more  primarily 
Greek  models ; whilst  another  party  adopted  a similar  attach- 
ment to  those  which  pertained  to  ancestral  mediaeval  remains.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  our  proper  purpose  that  we  should  compare 
minutely  the  two  processes  of  reasoning  involved ; it  is  enough 
to  remark  that  in  both  cases  the  development  of  opinion  was 
gradual  but  well  defined,  and  that  the  only  inquiry  pertaining  to 
our  present  investigation  is  one  which  can  be  readily  met, — 
namely,  how  far  the  two  principles  respectively  produced  any 
change  in  the  subject  of  Plan. 

The  answer  is  this.  The  Classic  revival  (of  the  pure  antique) 
seems  to  have  had  no  effect  whatever  upon  mere  domestic 
arrangement ; whilst  the  Gothic  revival  has  had  a great  deal. 
Notwithstanding,  for  instance,  all  the  fervour  of  the  Dilettanti 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  favour  of  the  antique,  no  endeavour 
of  any  importance  was  made  to  introduce  into  England  the 
elements  of  plan  of  the  Pompeian  house.  But  the  Gothic 
revival  exhibited  its  influence  from  the  first,  in  a distinct  demand 
for  the  imitation  of  mediaeval  models  of  plan ; fixing  attention 
earnestly  upon  the  Tudor  and  Elizabethan  houses,  not  only 
aesthetically  considered,  but  as  a whole.  For  the  old  English 
model,  with  all  its  crudities,  was  English,  and  not  even  obsolete ; 
and  such  a thing  as  the  Pompeian  house,  with  all  its  refinement, 
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foreign  and  antiquated ; — the  one  specially  calculated  to  meet 
practical  requirements  of  English  comfort  and  convenience, 
and  the  other  the  growth  of  altogether  different  circumstances. 
Comparing  together  even  such  a house  as  Holkham  and  such 
a one  as  Hatfield,  it  was  plain  that  the  old  English  was  more 
English  than  the  new ; and  we  may  even  venture  to  affirm  that, 
however  much  the  original  leaning  of  the  romantic  class  of 
minds  of  that  day  towards  a resuscitation  of  what  was  then 
called  the  “ Baronial  ” style  of  architecture  may  have  been  based 
upon  associations  of  a decorative  kind,  yet  the  chief  considera- 
tion which  brought  the  Elizabethan  Mansion  into  fashion  was 
the  obvious  superiority  of  its  plan. 

It  may  also  be  of  some  use  to  remember  here  that  a marked 
change  had  been  effected,  irrespective  of  all  else,  with  regard  to 
the  fastidious  question  of  Display.  It  was  a sort  of  inherent 
virtue  in  the  Palladian  style  that  stateliness  was  so  easy  of 
accomplishment ; it  was  also  its  vice  that  pretentiousness  was  so 
readily  encouraged.  The  natural  result  was  a reaction  towards 
simplicity ; and  one  which  has  not  yet  become  exhausted ; for  at 
this  moment,  notwithstanding  all  the  facilities  which  we  possess 
in  inexpensive  decoration,  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  a rule  that 
an  English  gentleman  will  desire  to  avoid  obtrusiveness  even  at 
the  sacrifice  of  a good  deal  of  that  importance  which  properly 
belongs  to  the  rank,  wealth,  education,  and  character  of  his 
class.  That  this  consideration,  therefore,  had  its  due  weight 
in  the  establishment,  in  place  of  the  more  majestic  Palladian, 
of  the  more  modest  Elizabethan,  we  may  safely  consider  to 
be  the  fact. 

The  contrast  involved  in  the  return  to  Elizabethan  plan  will 
be  readily  seen.  The  stately  unity  of  the  Palladian  school  stood 
on  the  one  hand ; but  with  a frequent  sacrifice  of  special  con- 
venience to  that  general  regularity  which  was  essential.  On 
the  other  hand  there  was  the  facile  freedom  of  the  mediaeval 
manner,  which  never  scrupled,  even  when  regularity  was  recog- 
nised, to  provide  boldly  for  the  dictates  of  convenience;  and 
which  again  never  scrupled  to  discard  regularity  entirely  when 
symmetry  of  arrangement  was  not  suggested  by  symmetry  of 
purpose. 

As  regards  those  particular  species  of  the  respective  styles 
which  actually  came  into  contrast,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
form  in  which  Palladian  plan  went  out  seems  chiefly  to  have 
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been  that  of  tbe  solid  block  of  building,  generally  with  wings 
attached  and  Basement  Offices;  and  that  the  form  in  which 
Elizabethan  plan  came  in  was  commonly,  perhaps  chiefly,  the 
quadrangular  system,  with  the  Domestic  Offices  on  the  Ground- 
floor,  sometimes  separate  and  sometimes  not.  (Compare  Holk- 
ham,  Plate  XIII.,  with  Longleat  and  Toddington,  Plates  XIV. 
and  XV.) 

The  adoption  of  Elizabethan  plan  was  manifested  in  two  ways ; 
namely,  in  the  design  of  new  Mansions  in  imitation  of  the  old, 
and  in  the  rearrangement  of  old  Mansions  for  modern  use.  A 
spirit  of  severe  antiquarian  ism,  such  as  we  sometimes  meet  with 
in  the  present  day,  would  have  demanded  for  an  old  house  an 
exact  restoration  of  its  authentic  arrangements,  and  for  a new 
house  a precise  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  antiquity.  But 
this  notion  had  not  yet  come  into  vogue,  and  therefore  the 
remodelling  of  ancient  examples  was  quite  unfettered,  and  the 
imitation  of  their  style  in  new  cases  equally  free. 

In  now  citing  illustrations  of  the  manner  of  the  first  quarter 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  must  of  course  entirely  ignore  the 
somewhat  large  class  of  designs  in  which  a symmetrical  plan  of 
more  or  less  Palladian  character  was  merely  clothed  in  an  imita- 
tion of  Gothic  or  Elizabethan  detail.  Our  business  being  with 
plan  alone,  purely  external  treatment  of  this  kind  affords  no 
test.  We  may  accordingly  select  for  examples  Longleat  (Plate 
XIV.)  and  Toddington  (Plate  XV.),  the  former  being  a Mansion 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  remodelled  internally,  and  the  latter 
a new  Country-seat,  which  was  much  spoken  of  at  the  time.  As 
other  well-known  examples,  mention  may  be  made  of  Wollaton 
(altered),  Cassiobury,  Eon  thill,  Abbotsford,  and  Eaton  Hall. 
The  value  of  Toddington  for  our  purpose  is  not  lessened  by  the 
circumstance  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  of  those  amateur  designs 
which  in  a great  measure  led  the  way  in  the  Gothic  revival  at 
that  early  stage ; Abbotsford  and  others  being  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. Longleat,  again,  is  of  enhanced  value  by  reason  of  the 
admirable  combination  which  it  presented  of  that  freedom  from 
Palladian  restraint  which  was  thenceforth  to  be  the  criterion  of 
merit,  and  that  perfect  symmetry  which  the  professional  archi- 
tects of  the  time  would  still  necessarily  seek  after, — and  which 
by  the  bye  is  fully,  or  more  than  fully,  regarded  in  Toddington 
itself. 

Longleat,  in  the  matter  of  its  re-arrangement,  (by  Slit 
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Jeffry  Wyatville,)  is  a work  of  remarkable  merit.  (In  Plate 
XL.  we  give  the  old  plan,  to  compare  with  Plate  XIV.,  the 
new.)  The  fine  Entrance  Hall,  still  retained  in  all  its  mediseval 
character,  even  to  its  “ Entry  ” by  way  of  Porch,  and  its  Dais- 
bay-window  ; the  noble  suite  of  Public  rooms,  disposed  with  per- 
fect convenience;  the  Principal  Staircase,  central  yet  private; 
the  ready  communication  with  the  Dining-room  from  the 
Kitchen,  and  the  still  almost  unimprovable  grouping  of  the 
chief  Offices ; and  last,  not  least,  the  completeness  of  the  Pri- 
vate Suite  at  the  south-west  angle ;— all  are  suggestive  to  the 
practised  eye  of  thorough  comfort  according  to  the  habits  of  an 
English  family.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  nothing  of  the 
kind  is  to  be  found,  except  piecemeal,  in  even  the  best  of 
the  eighteenth-century  Mansions;  and  in  fact,  if  we  raise  the 
question  whether  the  Mediaeval  form  of  the  block  plan  was  not  that 
in  which  the  architect  here  found  his  advantage , there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  most  persons  will  answer  in  the  affirmative.  (With 
respect  to  this  illustration,  the  reader  has  to  be  further  referred, 
not  only  to  the  Appendix,  Plate  XIV.,  but  to  the  Supplement 
on  Works  of  Alteration,  &c.,  which  has  been  added  to  Part 
Second  in  the  present  edition,) 

In  Toddington  (Plate  XV.)  we  have  a somewhat  extreme 
case  of  the  development  of  the  Mediaeval  idea  as  then  under- 
stood. The  Main  House  is  quadrangular  in  itself ; the  Domestic 
Offices,  irregularly  connected  with  the  House,  are  again  quadran- 
gular; and  the  Stables,  once  more  irregularly  joined  to  the 
Offices,  are  once  more  quadrangular.  In  merit  of  interior 
arrangement  it  is  very  different  from  Longleat ; but  the  prin- 
ciple of  plan  which  was  to  prevail  in  future  is  more  clearly 
exhibited,  even  although  frequently  illustrated  by  defects.  (See 
Appendix,  Notes  on  Plate  XY.) 

Out  of  the  change  of  practice  thus  developed  there  arose  in 
the  ordinary  design  of  Country-houses  and  Suburban  Villas  a 
condition  of  plan  which  has  continued  to  the  present  day.  The 
Palladian  principle  settled  into  what  is  commonly  called  the 
“ Square-house,”  either  with  or  without  a Basement  of  Offices, — 
the  substantial,  economical,  common,  good  house  of  every-day 
preference  even  at  the  present  moment.  To  this  form  of  build- 
ing a wing  is  attached  at  pleasure,  to  accommodate  the  Offices 
generally ; or  a pair  of  such  wings  in  symmetry,  for  Offices  and 
Stables.  Sometimes  the  Offices  have  been  more  elaborately 
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developed  as  a separate  composition ; attached  to  the  rear  for 
example,  and  embracing  a small  court-yard.  Sometimes  the 
pair  of  wings  are  made  to  provide  certain  of  the  principal 
rooms — say  the  Dining-room  and  the  Drawing-room — and  to 
enclose  an  Entrance-Court  in  front. 

More  recently,  this  square  house  of  the  old  school  has  been 
superseded  by  the  same  idea  in  more  irregular  form,  still  pre- 
serving all,  or  nearly  all,  the  economical  advantages  of  its 
predecessor,  but  externally  admitting  of  more  picturesque  treat- 
ment whether  in  Gothic,  Elizabethan,  Italian,  or  Cottage  style ; 
this  being,  in  fact,  at  present  the  every-day  model,  almost  with- 
out exception,  for  the  smaller  class  of  country  houses. 

Still  more  recently,  the  Mediaeval  principle  has  been  developed 
further.  In  each  of  the  styles  just  mentioned,  irregularity  has 
been  carried  from  the  exterior  to  the  interior,  and  the  plan  is 
sometimes  improved  thereby  and  sometimes  not. 

One  thing,  however,  which  has  become  more  and  more  esta- 
blished in  all  cases,  and  which  as  matter  of  merit  in  plan  is 
especially  worthy  of  approbation,  is  the  abandonment  of  Base- 
ment Offices.  On  Italian  ground  the  under-story  was  in  a 
manner,  if  not  essential,  almost  indispensable  for  local  reasons. 
When  the  Palladian  model  was  adopted  in  England,  this  part  of 
it  was  included  in  the  imitation ; the  previous  practice  of  the 
Tudor  and  Elizabethan  period  exhibited  nothing  of  the  sort, 
except  in  the  transitional  manner  of  Thorpe,  already  alluded  to. 
The  dignified  treatment  of  the  artistic  composition,  both  within 
and  without,  was  thus  greatly  facilitated,  of  course:  and  how 
much  this  was  considered  we  already  know.  But  no  sooner  did 
the  Palladian  system  begin  to  give  way  in  England,  than  the 
old  native  notion  of  Ground-floor  Offices  claimed  attention  ; and 
the  first  step  which  was  taken  in  the  way  of  general  amendment 
in  plan  was  the  liberation  of  the  Offices  from  the  restraints 
which  had  so  long  been  imposed  upon  them  in  the  under-story. 
Indeed,  we  find  in  many  early  instances  that,  while  the  Palladian 
symmetry  of  partitionment  is  strictly  kept  up  in  respect  of  the 
Family  rooms,  and  while,  in  fact,  the  Basement  story  itself  is 
retained  in  the  form  of  a needless  extent  of  inconvenient  cellar- 
age, the  Offices,  transferred  to  the  rear  of  the  Ground-floor,  are 
planned  upon  a totally  different  principle.  Thus,  in  the  course 
of  nineteenth-century  improvement,  the  Offices  in  point  of  date 
precede  the  Family  rooms.  Perhaps  the  need  for  amendment 
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was  more  urgent  with  them ; but  it  has  further  to  be  noted  that 
up  to  the  present  moment  the  Offices  have  kept  the  lead.  In 
other  words,  although  too  great  praise  can  scarcely  be  bestowed 
upon  the  painstaking  manner  in  which,  to  the  minutest  point, 
the  Servants’  Department  of  a first-class  Mansion  of  the  passing 
day  is  made  the  perfection  of  convenience  and  completeness,  yet 
it  must  not  be  disguised  that  the  Family  Department, — the 
sleeping  accommodation  most  remarkably, — is  too  often,  if  not 
exactly  neglected,  treated  without  equal  intelligence. 

To  revert  again  for  a moment  to  the  kindred  question  of 
revivalism  in  respect  of  Architectural  style , it  has  to  be  observed 
that  the  spirit  of  imitation  did  not  stop  short  at  the  point  at  which 
we  last  arrived ; the  Palladian  system  of  design,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  being  assailed  somewhat  sharply  on  two  opposite  sides  by 
the  academical  Greek  school  and  the  romantic  “ Old  English  ” 
school,  but  this  was  not  all ; there  was  still  one  other  powerful 
competitor  for  modern  favour  to  come  forward.  This  was  what 
we  now  call  the  Palatial- Italian  style  (See  Notes  on  Archi- 
tectural Style , Chapter  VI.),  being  the  model  derived  from  the 
more  unaffected  class  of  Italian  buildings  in  which  the  use  of  a 
formal  columnar  order,  almost  essential  with  Palladio,  was  more 
frequently  dispensed  with;  and  the  reader  may  be  at  once 
reminded  that,  at  the  present  stage  of  the  Battle  of  the  Styles 
in  England,  Palladianism  having  undeniably  succumbed,  pure 
Classicism  having  brought  nothing  to  the  rescue,  and  Gothicism 
having  now  openly  declared  (as  every  fashion  does  in  its  turn) 
for  the  entire  dominion  of  building  from  the  cathedral  to  the 
city  shop,  it  is  this  non-Palladian  Italian  style  almost  alone, 
including  its  kindred  Renaissance  ( Notes  on  Architectural  Style , 
Chapter  VIII.),  which  is  able  to  maintain  Classic  ground. 

This  is  closely  analogous  to  the  present  state  of  the  rivalry  of 
style  in  respect  of  Plan.  First,  the  old  Palladian  manner  has 
died  away,  except  in  the  common  “ square  house.”  Secondly,  the 
Mediaeval  principle  has  been  followed  out  in  a great  variety  of 
instances,  and  with  perfect  success.  Thirdly,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  our  Palatial-Italian  exteriors  have  brought  with  them  a 
new  system  of  plan  to  do  battle  with  the  old  English  manner, 
(which  would  be  needless ;)  yet  certainly,  in  a large  number  of 
our  best  Mansions  we  have  in  the  place  of  Palladianism  an 
equally  Classical  manner  of  arrangement,  which  has  proved 
itself  a worthy  rival  to  the  best  Elizabethan,  and  may  even,  on 
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certain  ground  which  is  its  own,  claim  a clear  preference.  The 
balance  of  power  is  perfect.  The  charming  Trregularity  of 
unfettered  convenience  is  the  Mediaeval  merit,  and,  when  duly 
refined  by  an  educated  and  skilful  judgment,  can  never  be  called 
upon  to  recede  from  its  position  ; but  there  is  the  stately  Classic 
symmetry,  on  the  other  hand,  all  grace  and  balance,  (claiming 
indeed  to  be  a still  greater  refinement,  the  work  of  a still  more 
highly  educated  and  more  skilful  form  of  judgment,)  which  must 
not  be  denied  one  iota  of  its  pretensions  until  the  price  of  its 
elegance  is  the  sacrifice  of  convenience. 

To  give  illustrations  of  the  practice  of  these  two  Styles  of 
Plan  from  the  works  of  the  age  is  not  by  any  means  a difficult 
matter,  but  it  is,  of  course,  a somewhat  delicate  one.  The  mode 
which  we  have  decided  to  adopt,  it  is  hoped,  will  not  be  unsatis- 
factory. Four  fairs  of  plans  are  given,  of  which  each  pair  is 
considered  to  present  a fair  contrast  of  Classic  and  Gothic 
arrangements  of  a particular  kind.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  at 
once  be  apparent  that  the  selection  of  the  examples  has  turned, 
not  upon  any  principle  which  can  be  considered  to  exalt  these 
specimens  above  others,  but  rather  upon  eligibility  for  contrast 
alone — the  convenience,  in  fact,  of  the  author. 

The  first  of  our  contrasts  is  offered  between  two  recently  built 
Country-houses  of  small  dimensions,  represented  in  Plate  XYI. 
Secondly,  a comparison  is  instituted  between  the  two  recently 
built  Eoyal  Villas  of  Osborne  and  Balmoral  in  Plates  XVII.  and 
XVIII.  Thirdly,  a contrast  is  presented  between  two  other 
works  of  the  passing  day,  Bridgewater  House  and  West  Shandon 
(Plates  XIX.  and  XX.),  not  on  the  same  grounds  as  before,  but 
rather  to  place  before  the  reader  extreme  examples.  Fourthly, 
the  author  has  made  the  experiment  of  illustrating  the  com- 
parison of  styles  in  one  other  way,  by  himself  preparing  a pair 
of  plans  in  which  precisely  the  same  accommodation  is  treated 
characteristically  in  the  two  forms  (Plates  XXI.  and  XXII.). 

The  Ground-plan  of  Llwyn  House  (Plate  XVI.)  is,  for  so 
small  an  example,  particularly  expressive  of  Classic  principle. 
The  central  lines  of  vista  and  approach  throughout,  and  the 
perfect  symmetry  of  division,  are  admirably  contrived.  (For 
critical  remarks,  see  Appendix , Plate  XVI.) 

Contrast  with  this  the  Ground-plan  of  Old  Connaught  on 
the  same  Plate,  and  the  Mediaeval  features  of  the  latter  will 
readily  be  perceived.  The  Porch,  with  its  uncentral  position ; 
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titionment  which  belongs  to  good  plain  modern  rooms,  yet  dis- 
plays itself  constantly  in  an  unaffected  but  decided  disregard  of 
all  needless  or  fictitious  correspondence.  In  Osborne,  also,  as 
scarcely  requires  to  be  said,  the  central  Principal  Staircase  by 
way  of  a Cortile,  and  the  central  axes  of  entrance  and  approach, 
are  all  in  marked  contrast  to  the  secluded  Staircase  of  Balmoral, 
the  uncentral  main  entrance,  the  diagonal  route  through  the 
Hall,  the  privacy  of  the  Gallery,  and  much  more ; whilst  in  the 
Offices  also  and  the  accommodation  for  the  royal  suite,  the  plan 
of  Osborne  seems  to  turn  upon  the  same  regularity,  and  the 
corresponding  parts  of  Balmoral  to  be  quite  unfettered.  (For 
further  remarks  see  Appendix , Plates  XVII.  and  XVIII.) 

Proceeding  now  to  our  third  contrast,  we  take  up  Plate  XIX., 
Bridgewater  House,  the  London  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Elles- 
mere ; and  Plate  XX.,  West  Shandon,  the  seat  of  an  eminent 
manufacturer,  near  Glasgow.  The  former  plan  gives  the  State- 
rooms of  one  of  the  stateliest  Mansions  in  England ; the  other 
gives  the  ordinary  apartments  of  a large  Family  House,  arranged 
with  a decided  disregard  of  the  embarrassments  of  stateliness. 
The  one,  moreover,  is  the  design  of  the  late  Sir  Charles  Barry, 
and  the  other  is  in  a large  measure  the  design  of  the  clever 
proprietor.  Bridgewater  House  exhibits  with  peculiar  force 
the  fastidiousness  of  Classic  plan,  refined  to  the  last  degree. 
West  Shandon  shows  perhaps  as  much  of  the  disorderly  con- 
venience peculiar  to  Mediaeval  plan  as  could  safely  be  compressed 
within  the  space. 

In  Bridgewater  House  the  governing  features,  as  regards 
both  the  grandiose  character  of  the  arrangement  and  its  essential 
Classicism,  are  obviously  the  central  Cortile  with  its  Arcade- 
Corridors  around,  and  the  sumptuous  suite  of  State- Apartments. 
But  the  Staircase  is  an  equally  important  feature;  and  with 
reference  to  this  it  has  to  be  explained  that  the  plan  underwent 
an  instructive  modification  during  the  process  of  building.  Ori- 
ginally it  was  intended  that  the  Staircase  should  ascend  directly 
in  front  of  the  Entrance,  as  dotted  on  the  drawing ; ultimately 
it  was  removed  to  its  position  on  the  East  side.  The  first 
arrangement  no  doubt  would  have  been  more  grand,  and  per- 
haps more  characteristically  Italian;  but  the  second  renders 
the  Arcades  more  complete  in  purpose,  and  probably  more 
graceful  in  design.  In  other  words,  the  one  plan  would  have 
compromised  the  Cortile  for  the  sake  of  a grander  Staircase ; 
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tlie  other  sacrifices  the  Staircase  for  the  sake  of  a grander 
Cortile. 

In  further  illustration  of  the  principle  of  Classic  design  on  the 
basis  of  this  magnificent  example,  let  it  be  suggested  whether 
it  would  have  been  possible  to  improve  upon  the  second  and 
executed  arrangement.  When  the  Staircase  ascends  from  below, 
as  it  does,  at  one  side  of  the  axis  of  entrance,  and  lands  above 
at  one  corner  of  the  Cortile,  no  doubt  it  is  placed  in  both  par- 
ticulars at  a disadvantage.  But  let  us  suppose  it  possible  (which 
it  was  not)  to  have  placed  the  Entrance  on  the  Park  front,  and 
imagine  the  Staircase  in  its  present  position  with  the  central 
first  flight  as  executed,  but  with  divided  upper  flights  going  right 
and  left  symmetrically,  and  open  to  view  ; the  effect  would  have 
been  much  more  grand  and  much  more  Classic.  (See  further, 
Appendix , Plate  XIX.) 

Of  the  West  Shandon  plan  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  speak 
critically,  further  than  to  repeat  that  the  common  peculiarities 
of  modem  Mediaeval  style  seem  to  be  exemplified  in  a manner 
more  than  usually  characteristic.  No  allegiance  whatever  is 
owned  to  symmetry  here.  If  the  chief  apartments  are  in  them- 
selves more  or  less  symmetrical,  they  have  been  first  made 
purposely  irregular,  sometimes  eccentrically  so.  The  lines  of 
Thoroughfare  “ wander  at  their  own  sweet  will  ” in  labyrinthine 
freedom  quite  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  The  entire  composition 
gives  one  the  idea  of  a rabbit-warren ; you  can  get  from  any- 
where to  everywhere  at  a jump — provided  you  know  the  way. 
And  if  Classic  plan,  as  exhibited  in  Bridgewater  House,  seems 
thus  identified  with  the  dignified  ceremoniousness  of  the  aris- 
tocratic Palace,  and  Mediaeval  plan,  as  seen  at  West  Shandon, 
with  the  unceremonious  homeliness  of  the  middle-class  Villa, 
the  principles  involved  in  the  disparity  are  still  the  same  that 
we  have  so  frequently  discussed,  and  the  respective  merits  and 
the  equal  value  of  the  two  styles  remain  still  as  before.  (See 
Appendix , Plate  XX.)  Reference  to  Plate  XXXIV.,  an  example 
based  upon  the  manner  of  that  master  of  our  subject,  Mr.  Burn, 
will  give  still  further  interest  to  this  contrast. 

Respecting,  lastly,  the  contrast  exhibited  by  the  two  designs 
constituting  Plates  XXI.  and  XXII.  (hasty  sketches  for  the  occa- 
sion), it  has  to  be  remarked  that  the  intention  is  not  to  show 
Classic  and  Mediaeval  plan  in  any  such  extreme  character  as 
came  before  us  in  the  preceding  contrast,  but  quite  on  the  con- 
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trary  to  display  characteristic  features  and  qualities  strictly 
subordinated  to  ordinary  requirements,  with  equal  convenience 
and  equal  stateliness  in  both.  For  the  description  of  the  plans, 
and  such  critical  observations  thereon  as  need  be  offered,  we 
have  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  Appendix  (Plates  XXI.  and 
XXII.)  ; but  the  essential  difference  of  treatment  is  a thing  to  he 
seen  at  a glance.  That  all  classic  motive  is  based  on  regularity, 
and  all  Gothic  on  irregularity,  is  still  a first  principle ; but  that 
the  Classic  manner  may  pervade  a plan  in  spite  of  irregularity 
in  detail,  and  the  Gothic  manner  similarly  in  spite  of  symmetry, 
is  the  final  lesson  this  contrast  is  meant  to  convey.  The  one 
design  is  unreservedly  an  Italian  Villa,  and  the  other  an  Eliza- 
bethan Manor-house;  both  are  essentially  and  persistently 
grounded  on  every-day  modern  arrangements;  to  live  in  the 
one  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  to  live  in  the  other ; in  a 
word,  one  might  choose  between  them  by  lot  (at  least  such  is 
the  intention,  whether  successfully  accomplished  or  not);  and 
yet  this  is  our  argument, — that  the  one  exhibits  throughout  an 
all-pervading  balance  which  need  not  be  constrained,  and  the 
other  an  all-pervading  freedom  which  need  not  be  unruly,  as 
two  distinct  styles  of  Plan  between  which  there  seems  to  be 
thus  far  really  no  difference  of  value. 

This  preliminary  essay  may  now  be  fitly  concluded  with  the 
inquiry  what  may  be  the  more  immediate  prospects  of  domestic 
plan  at  this  moment.  First,  as  regards  any  direct  advancement 
in  respect  of  either  accommodation  or  convenient  arrangement, 
it  would  seem  that  the  only  direction  which  this  is  open  to  take 
just  now  is  that  of  the  better  use  of  the  abundant  materials  at 
command.  The  wreak  point  of  present  practice,  to  speak  can- 
didly, is  this  : we  have  a system  of  plan  whose  resources  are  not 
understood.  The  public  do  not  obtain  practically  the  benefit  of 
what,  so  to  speak,  they  historically  possess.  The  present  work, 
for  example,  does  not  aim  at  any  addition  to  the  existing 
system  ; but  only  attempts  its  explanation  as  it  exists.  Cen- 
turies have  passed  in  its  development ; and  all  that  is  now 
needed  is  that  it  should  be  understood.  In  mere  accommoda- 
tion it  is  in  a certain  sense  inexhaustible  and  overflowing ; and 
in  convenience  and  comfort,  the  works  of  really  skilful  architects 
may  be  said  to  leave  little,  if  anything,  to  be  desired  by  the 
most  fastidious. 

To  indicate  some  prominent  points  of  deficiency,  however,  is 
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certainly  not  difficult — 1.  In  our  best  works,  for  instance,  the 
Family  apartments  are  frequently  far  inferior,  in  respect  of 
scientific  merit,  to  the  Offices ; the  Bedrooms  are  notoriously 
deficient ; the  reason  perhaps  is,  that  the  science  of  the  superior 
apartments  is  a superior  effort. — 2.  Another  grievance  (and  one 
of  universal  prevalence)  lies  in  the  want  of  due  consideration 
for  the  all-important  question  of  Aspect. — 3.  There  is  again  too 
frequently  in  this  country  a niggardliness  of  space. — 4.  In  respect 
of  internal  salubrity  also,  and  external  disposition,  there  is  room 
for  improvement ; and  in  respect  very  often  of  that  cheerfulness 
of  general  character  which  is  so  charming  when  well  contrived. 
— 5.  The  complex  qualities  of  stateliness  wedded  to  comfort, 
and  comfort  to  stateliness,  may  also  be  suggested  as  frequent 
desiderata. — 6.  The  old  Palladian  sham-symmetries  have  not 
yet  been  entirely  surrendered,  at  least  in  inferior  works.  — 
7.  New  affectations  of  architectural  style  are  beginning  to 
threaten  many  inconveniences  and  discomforts,  as  serious  as 
those  of  Palladianism. — 8.  Generally  speaking,  architects  have 
to  learn  this  golden  rule — “ Take  care  of  the  inside,  and  the 
outside  ought  to  take  care  of  itself.” — 9.  Architects  must  espe- 
cially consent  to  provide  for  the  furniture. — 10.  Nor  must  other 
minutiae  be  neglected;  nothing  is  too  small  to  be  seen  when 
it  is  too  late  to  mend. 

It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  multifarious  appliances  which 
are  nowadays  offered  to  the  public  almost  by  the  hundred  pro- 
mise much  for  the  increase  of  domestic  comfort  and  convenience. 
In  the  awakening  appreciation  of  art  there  is  in  like  manner 
much  to  be  expected.  But  in  these  cases,  also,  the  direction 
of  progress  is  still  the  same,  and  nothing  needs  to  be  added, 
except  in  the  form  of  detail,  to  the  abundant  resources  of  the 
existing  English  system. 

As  a second  question  of  the  prospects  of  plan,  we  may  at 
least  speculate  for  a moment  on  the  rivalry  of  the  two  great 
styles  as  now  practised— the  Classic  (or  Italian)  and  the  Mediaeval 
(or  Elizabethan).  Which  is  to  displace  the  other  ? How  far 
may  compromise  or  combination  be  desirable  ? What  is  the 
natural  style  of  the  soil  ? In  architectural  art  such  questions 
are  often  mooted,  and  not  so  often  answered ; in  our  humbler 
but  more  important  subject  they  need  not  at  least  be  evaded. 
The  grandeur,  refined  balance,  and  repose,  of  the  Italian  manner 
in  its  highest  efforts  are  attributes  all  its  own.  The  piquant 
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utilitarianism  of  the  Mediaeval  manner  is  none  the  less  peculiar 
to  itself.  This  is  so,  just  as  much  as  in  the  decorative  element 
the  Classic  style  possesses  the  same  grandeur,  refined  balance, 
and  repose,  and  the  Gothic  the  same  piquant  utilitarian  charm. 
But  these  characteristics,  we  must  congratulate  ourselves,  may 
in  plan  at  any  rate  compete  without  collision  ; we  cannot  consent 
to  sacrifice  either  of  them.  Some  of  our  ardent  archaeologist- 
architects  may  occasionally  stretch  a point  to  carry  the  obsolete 
authenticities  of  the  Middle  Ages  into  practical  house-building ; 
but  the  effort  is  harmless, — if  the  resident  be  pleased  with  his 
toy.  When  any  similar  attempt  is  made  to  reproduce  the  iden- 
tical glories  of  some  forlorn  Roman  or  Venetian  Palazzo,  the 
result  is  the  same.  No  such  mere  authenticity  is  of  the  least 
value  ; in  this  subject,  fortunately,  there  are  practical  demands 
of  the  day  which  refuse  to  recognise  any  authority  of  the  kind. 
(Would  it  were  so  in  Art !)  That  either  style  will  supersede 
the  other  becomes  then  a question  of  competition  under  such 
modification,  indeed  under  such  mutual  influence  and  aid,  that 
it  involves  all  that  is  required  for  harmonious  co-operation.  Let 
it  be  repeated  therefore, — we  cannot  surrender  either.  Lastly, 
to  the  never  uninteresting  question  what  is  our  natural  style , we 
need  not  hesitate  now  to  offer  a very  simple  reply.  We  have 
not  failed,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  essay,  to  award  to 
domestic  plan  of  the  Mediaeval  type  its  full  claim  to  historical 
authority  on  English  ground.  But  this  is  not  the  end  of  the 
question.  Whatever  our  national  type  of  the  old  world,  there 
was  superadd ed,  at  the  birth  of  the  new  world,  in  England  only 
as  everywhere  else,  and  in  the  subject  before  us  only  as  in  a 
hundred  others,  a singular  majesty  and  grace  combined — we  call 
this  the  Classic  character — which  the  new  world  gathered  gladly 
from  antiquity  in  its  Italian  birthplace,  and  with  which  it  clothed 
itself,  never  to  be  divested  of  it  again, — unless  some  great 
change  should  come  over  intellect  which  is  beyond  our  foresight. 
Both  types,  therefore,  are  our  inheritance  in  modern  England ; 
and  to  suggest  the  repudiation  of  either  is  to  imply  disloyalty 
to  both. 
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PART  SECOND. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  PLAN  AS  NOW  ESTABLISHED. 
CHAPTER  INTRODUCTORY. 

Definition  of  a Gentleman’s  House.  — Scheme  for  the  Classification  of  the  Apart- 
ments. — Treatment  adopted  in  the  exposition  by  Chapters. 

“ A Gentleman’s  House  ” — the  common  phrase  which  we  have 
taken  leave  to  employ  as  a technical  term  (simply  because  it 
really  is  so  in  ordinary  conversation,  signifying  an  idea  not 
otherwise  easily  expressed) — implies  of  course  that  we  do  not 
propose  to  deal  in  any  way  with  inferior  dwellings,  such  as 
Cottages,  Farmhouses,  and  Houses  of  Business.  But  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable,  to  apply  the 
term  in  any  more  restricted  sense.  No  question  of  mere  mag- 
nitude is  involved;  no  degree  of  embellishment;  no  local  or 
personal  peculiarity:  but  there  is  indicated  an  entire  class  of 
dwellings,  in  which  it  will  be  found,  notwithstanding  infinite 
variety  of  scale,  that  the  elements  of  accommodation  and 
arrangement  are  always  the  same ; being  based,  in  fact,  upon 
what  is  in  a certain  sense  unvarying  throughout  the  British 
Islands,  namely,  the  domestic  habits  of  refined  persons.  To  put 
the  case  familiarly,  there  are  houses  in  which  the  accommoda- 
tion is  of  the  smallest,  and  the  expenditure  the  most  restricted, 
whose  plan  nevertheless  is  such  that  persons  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  the  best  society  find  themselves  at  ease ; and 
there  are  others  upon  which  ample  dimensions,  liberal  outlay, 
and  elaborate  decoration  have  entirely  failed  to  confer  the  cha- 
racter of  a Gentleman’s  House. 

A scheme  of  classification  which  shall  be  applicable  alike  to 
houses  of  all  degrees  of  importance  is  not  perhaps  easily  con- 
trived ; but  the  following  is  offered  as  being  at  least  practical 
and  simple. 

Primarily  the  House  of  an  English  gentleman  is  divisible  into 
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two  departments  ; namely,  that  of  the  Family,  and  that  of  the 
Servants.  In  dwellings  of  inferior  class,  such  as  Farm-houses 
and  the  houses  of  tradesmen,  this  separation  is  not  so  distinct ; 
but  in  the  smallest  establishment  of  the  kind  with  which  we 
have  here  to  deal  this  element  of  character  must  be  considered 
essential ; and  as  the  importance  of  the  family  increases  the 
distinction  is  widened, — each  department  becoming  more  and 
more  amplified  and  elaborated  in  a direction  contrary  to  that  of 
the  other. 

In  a few  Mansions  of  very  superior  class  another  special 
department  is  constituted  by  the  State-rooms. 

As  outdoor  departments  or  appendages,  if  any,  there  are  the 
Stables  and  the  Farm  Offices. 

There  seems  to  be  no  necessity  for  primary  classification  being 
carried  farther  than  this. 

The  Family  Department  may  be  subdivided  thus  : — 

The  Day-rooms. 

The  Sleeping-rooms. 

The  Children’s  rooms. 

The  Supplementaries. 

The  Thoroughfares. 

A glance  over  the  Index  at  the  commencement  of  the  volume 
will  fully  explain  the  application  of  this  subdivision. 

The  department  of  State-rooms  may  be  treated  of  without 
subdivision ; as  the  Index  again  will  show. 

The  Servants’  Department  may  be  subdivided  in  this 
manner : — 

The  Kitchen  Offices. 

The  Upper  Servants’  Offices. 

The  Lower  Servants’  Offices. 

The  Laundry  Offices. 

The  Bakery  and  Brewery  Offices. 

The  Cellars,  Storage,  and  Outhouses. 

The  Servants’  private  rooms. 

The  Supplementaries. 

The  Thoroughfares. 

A further  reference  to  the  Index  will  render  this  also  plain. 

Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  in  the  scheme  of  classification 
thus  set  forth  there  are  certain  primary  apartments  which,  fitly 
arranged,  form  essential  elements  of  even  the  smallest  house  of 
the  description  with  which  we  deal ; and  that  the  remainder 
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constitute  but  the  amplification  of  the  same  schen  e according 
to  the  dignity  of  the  establishment.  Our  task,  therefore,  will 
be  to  comprehend  as  far  as  possible  in  our  detailed  exposition, 
chapter  by  chapter,  all  classes  of  houses  together, — that  is  to 
say,  all  degrees  of  this  development  of  accommodation, — so  that 
the  reader  may  discern,  as  regards  any  question  in  hand,  alike, 
so  to  speak,  the  demands  of  a Palace  and  those  of  a Parsonage . 
To  make  this  more  clear,  let  us  instance  the  chapter  on  the 
Drawing-room , or  that  on  the  Kitchen  ; this  treats  of  all  classes 
of  such  rooms  together : the  reader  being  left  to  discern  for 
himself  (as  he  easily  may  do,  it  is  hoped)  the  precise  bearings 
of  the  argument  on  any  particular  scale  of  Drawing-room  or 
Kitchen  which  may  be  in  his  mind, — the  principles  being  in  all 
cases  the  same.  But  let  us  go  farther,  and  take  the  chapter  on 
the  Boudoir,  or  the  Billiard-room,  or  that  on  the  Still-room  or 
the  Steward's  room  ; the  reader  has  here  to  discern,  not  only  what 
such  a room  ought  to  be,  but  to  what  scale  of  building  the  pos- 
session of  such  a room  pertains.  To  obtain  still  more  assistance 
on  this  last-named  question,  the  reader  will  do  well  to  refer  to 
Part  Fifth,  which  gives  specific  lists  of  accommodation  in 
detail,  corresponding  to  successive  classes  of  houses. 
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FIRST  DIVISION. 

THE  FAMILY  APARTMENTS. 


SECTION  I. 

GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

CHAPTER  I, — Programme. 

Qualities  of  a good  house.  — Scheme  for  their  consideration. 

Let  it  be  again  remarked  that  the  character  of  a gentleman- 
like Residence  is  not  matter  of  magnitude  or  of  costliness,  but 
of  design, — and  chiefly  of  plan ; and  that,  as  a very  modest 
establishment  may  possess  this  character  without  a fault,  all 
unadorned  ; so  also  the  stately  Seat  of  a millionaire  may  per- 
chance have  so  little  of  it  that  the  most  lavish  expenditure  shall 
but  magnify  its  defects. 

The  qualities  which  an  English  gentleman  of  the  present  day 
values  in  his  house  are  comprehensively  these : — 

Quiet  comfort  for  his  family  and  guests, — 

Thorough  convenience  for  his  domestics, — 

Elegance  and  importance  without  ostentation. 

The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  history  of  Plan 
will  pretty  clearly  show  iii  what  manner  and  by  what  degrees 
these  principles  have  come  to  be  established,  and  how  recently 
it  is  that  they  have  been  fully  recognised ; but  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  at  the  present  moment  they  must  be  considered 
to  be  fixed  and  final  rules,  of  which  no  compromise  ought  to  be 
offered.  . However  small  and  compact  the  house  may  be,  the 
family  must  have  privacy  and  the  servants  commodiousness, 
and  the  whole  dwelling  must  display  an  unassuming  grace.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  circumstances  of  the  owner  and  his  tastes 
are  such  that  magnitude  and  refinement  ought  to  expand  into 
state,  even  grandeur  must  not  be  pretentious,  or  wealth  osten- 
tatious, and  the  attributes  of  an  agreeable  English  borne  must 
liever  be  sacrificed. 
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There  arise  therefore  certain  general  maxims  of  design,  which, 
for  the  sake  of  these  important  qualities,  may  be  laid  down  as 
beyond  appeal.  The  task  of  the  architect  is  to  fulfil  all  their 
requirements.  An  intelligent  client  will  scrupulously  exact 
their  fulfilment.  However  meritorious  may  be  the  artistic  treat- 
ment, the  scientific  construction,  the  administration  of  expendi- 
ture, nothing  of  the  sort  will  be  held  to  compensate  for  the  want 
of  these  less  striking  but  more  fastidious  characteristics.  They 
form,  in  short,  taken  as  a whole,  the  test  of  A Gentleman’s 
House.  These  we  shall  now  examine  and  illustrate,  under  the 
following  heads,  namely : — 


Privacy. 

Comfort. 

Convenience. 

Spaciousness. 

Compactness. 

Light  and  air. 


Salubrity. 

Aspect  and  prospect. 

Cheerfulness. 

Elegance. 

Importance. 

Ornament. 


CHAPTER  II. — Privacy. 

Privacy  defined  and  exemplified.  — Requisite  for  both  family  and  servants.  — Supe- 
riority of  Elizabethan  plan  in  this  respect. 

The  idea  here  implied  has  already  been  suggested  ; being, 
indeed,  the  basis  of  our  primary  classification.  It  is  a first  prin- 
ciple with  the  better  classes  of  English  people  that  the  Family 
Rooms  shall  be  essentially  private,  and  as  much  as  possible  the 
Family  Thoroughfares.  It  becomes  the  foremost  of  all  maxims, 
therefore,  however  small  the  establishment,  that  the  Servants’ 
Department  shall  be  separated  from  the  Main  House,  so  that 
what  passes  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  shall  be  both  invi- 
sible and  inaudible  on  the  other.  The  best  illustrations  of  the 
want  of  proper  attention  to  this  rule  must  necessarily  be  obtained 
from  houses  of  the  smaller  sort ; and  here  cases  more  or  less 
striking  are  unfortunately  by  no  means  rare.  Not  to  mention 
that  most  unrefined  arrangement  whereby  at  one  sole  entrance- 
door  the  visitors  rub  shoulders  with  the  tradespeople,  how  objec- 
tionable it  is  we  need  scarcely  say  when  a thin  partition  trans- 
mits the  sounds  of  the  Scullery  or  Coal-cellar  to  the  Dining-room 
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or  Study ; or  when  a Kitchen  window  in  summer  weather  forms 
a trap  to  catch  the  conversation  at  the  casement  of  the  Drawing- 
room ; or  when  a Kitchen  doorway  in  the  Vestibule  or  Staircase 
exposes  to  the  view  of  every  one  the  dresser  or  the  cooking- 
range,  or  fills  the  house  with  unwelcome  odours.  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  class  of  suburban  “ Speculation 
Villas,”  which,  by  the  standard  of  rent,  ought  to  be  good  houses, 
but  are  not,  will  at  once  recognise  the  unexaggerated  truth  of 
these  illustrations ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the  facility  with 
which  houses  of  the  same  size  and  value  are  arranged  by  better 
hands,  for  the  express  avoidance  of  all  these  evils,  is  equally 
well  known. 

On  the  same  principle  of  privacy,  as  we  advance  in  scale 
and  style  of  living,  a separate  Staircase  becomes  necessary  for 
the  servants'  use ; then  the  privacy  of  Corridors  and  Passages 
becomes  a problem,  and  the  lines  of  traffic  of  the  servants  and 
family  respectively  have  to  be  kept  clear  of  each  other  by  recog- 
nised precautions ; again,  in  the  Mansions  of  the  nobility  and 
wealthy  gentry,  where  personal  attendants  must  be  continually 
passing  to  and  fro,  it  becomes  desirable  once  more  to  dispose 
the  routes  of  even  this  traffic  so  that  privacy  may  be  maintained 
under  difficulties.  In  short,  whether  in  a small  house  or  a large 
one,  let  the  family  have  free  passage-way  without  encountering 
the  servants  unexpectedly ; and  let  the  servants  have  access  to 
all  their  duties  without  coming  unexpectedly  upon  the  family  or 
visitors.  On  both  sides  this  privacy  is  highly  valued. 

It  is  matter  also  for  the  architect’s  care  that  the  outdoor 
work  of  the  domestics  shall  not  be  visible  from  the  house  or 
grounds,  or  the  windows  of  their  Offices  overlooked.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  equally  important  that  the  walks  of  the  family 
shall  not  be  open  to  view  from  the  Servants’  Department.  The 
Sleeping-rooms  of  the  domestics,  also,  have  to  be  separated  both 
internally  and  externally  from  those  of  the  family,  and  indeed 
separately  approached. 

The  idea  which  underlies  all  is  simply  this.  The  family 
constitute  one  community  : the  servants  another.  Whatever 
may  be  their  mutual  regard  and  confidence  as  dwellers  under 
the  same  roof,  each  class  is  entitled  to  shut  its  door  upon  the 
other  and  be  alone. 

When  the  question  of  the  privacy  of  Booms  comes  into  notice 
more  properly,  in  our  examination  of  the  apartments  in  detail, 
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the  development  of  the  principle  at  large  will  farther  appear. 
We  may,  however,  here  refer  to  one  point  at  least  of  general 
application,  namely,  the  comparative  merits  of  Italian  and 
Elizabethan  plan  in  respect  of  the  privacy  of  Thoroughfares. 
In  the  Classic  model,  privacy  is  certainly  less.  The  Principal 
Staircase  especially  is  almost  invariably  an  instance  of  this ; so 
also  are  the  various  forms  of  Cortile,  Central  Hall,  and  Saloon ; 
all  are  in  a manner  public  places.  But  in  the  Mediaeval  model, 
privacy  is  never  difficult  of  accomplishment.  The  Staircase,  for 
example,  is  generally  secluded ; and  even  a Gallery,  if  properly 
planned,  becomes  almost  a Family-room.  In  other  words,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  open  central  lines  of  thoroughfare  in 
Italian  plan  must  necessarily  favour  publicity,  whilst  the  in- 
direct routes  of  the  Mediaeval  arrangement  must  equally  favour 
privacy.  Or  it  may  be  put  thus : the  Italian  model,  legiti- 
mately descended  from  the  Roman,  still  suggests  its  origin  in 
the  open-air  habits,  of  a Southern  climate ; whilst  the  old 
English  model,  the  growth  of  Northern  soil,  displays  a character 
of  domestic  seclusion  which  seems  to  be  more  natural  to  the 
indoor  habits  of  a Northern  home.  (Compare,  for  instance, 
Bridgewater  House  and  West  Shandon  (Plates  XIX.  and 
XX.),  Osborne  and  Balmoral  (Plates  XVII.  and  XVIII.),  and 
particularly  Plates  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.,  Mentmore  and  the 
Scotch  Model.  See  also  Plate  XLV.  and  the  Notes  thereon  in 
the  Appendix, 


CHAPTER  III.  — Comfort. 

The  basis  of  the  English  idea  of  comfort.  — Defined  and  exemplified.  — Plotting 
furniture.  — The  Study  of  the  three  evils. 

What  we  call  in  England  a comfortable  house  is  a thing  so 
intimately  identified  with  English  customs  as  to  make  us  apt  to 
say  that  in  no  other  country  but  our  own  is  this  element  of 
comfort  fully  understood  ; or  at  all  events  that  the  comfort  of 
any  other  nation  is  not  the  comfort  of  this.  The  peculiarities 
of  our  climate,  the  domesticated  habits  of  almost  all  classes,  our 
family  reserve,  and  our  large  share  of  the  means  and  appliances 
of  easy  living,  all  combine  to  make  what  is  called  a comfortable 
home  perhaps  the  most  cherished  possession  of  an  Englishman. 
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To  dwell  a moment  longer  on  this  always  popular  theme,  it  is 
worth  suggesting  that  indoor  comfort  is  essentially  a Northern 
idea,  as  contrasted  with  a sort  of  outdoor  enjoyment  which  is 
equally  a Southern  idea,  and  Oriental.  Hence  the  difference 
between  the  French  habits,  for  instance,  and  the  English.  The 
French,  like  the  modern  Italians,  represent  the  ancient  Romans ; 
while  the  English  represent  the  old  Goths  by  direct  inheritance 
through  the  Saxons. 

In  its  more  ordinary  sense  the  comfortableness  of  a house 
indicates  exemption  from  all  such  evils  as  draughts,  smoky 
chimneys,  kitchen  smells,  damp,  vermin,  noise,  and  dust ; 
summer  sultriness  and  winter  cold  ; dark  corners,  blind  pass- 
ages and  musty  rooms.*  But  in  its  larger  sense  comfort  includes 
the  idea  that  every  room  in  the  house,  according  to  its  purpose, 
shall  be  for  that  purpose  satisfactorily  contrived,  so  as  to  be  free 
from  perversities  of  its  own, — so  planned,  in  short,  considered  by 
itself,  as  to  be  in  every  respect  a comfortable  room  of  its  kind. 
This  might  be  called  convenience,  as  regards  the  Room,  but  we 
prefer  to  apply  that  term  to  another  and  more  general  quality 
presently,  relating  to  the  House  at  large. 

It  is  too  frequently  considered,  with  respect  at  least  to  the 
more  ordinary  apartments,  that  almost  any  accidental  proportion 
of  form  will  do  for  a room,  provided  the  door,  windows,  and 
fireplace,  however  accidentally  placed,  be  not  openly  at  variance, 
and  provided  space  be  adequate  and  height  approved.  But 
here  lies  the  cause  of  incalculable  shortcomings  in  respect  of 
comfort.  As  a rule,  no  random  arrangements  of  this  kind 
ought  to  be  tolerated.  No  room  ought  to  pass  muster  on  the 
plan  until  the  designer  has  in  imagination  occupied  it  and 
proved  it  comfortable.  It  is  not  too  much  if  he  plots  upon  the 
drawing  every  important  article  of  furniture  which  the  room  has 
to  receive,  and  so  establishes  its  capacities  and  qualities  beyond 
all  hazard.  A little  of  this  fastidiousness  on  paper  will  save 
much  discomfort  in  the  building.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case 
of  a Gentleman’s  Study  of  small  size ; and  suppose,  when  the 


* It  appears  to  have  been  matter  of 
disappointment  to  some  readers  of  our 
first  edition  that  we  do  not  deal  with 
this  class  of  questions  in  detail,  by  way 
of  pointing  out  the  means  of  prevention 
and  cure ; but  a moment’s  reflection  will 


show  that,  our  subject  being  Plan  only, 
these  considerations  as  a class  cannot 
come  formally  into  our  programme. 
Several  of  them,  however,  are  frequently 
spoken  of  incidentally  throughout  the 
work. 
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occupant  comes  to,  place  his  desk  in  it,  he  discovers  that  he 
must  choose  between  three*  evils  (not  an  unfrequent  case), 
namely,  whether  to  turn  his  back  to  the  fire,  or  to  the  door,  or 
to  the  window.  He  will  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the  reason  of 
this  awkwardness  lies  in  the  conflicting  claims  of  a neighbouring 
apartment ; or  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  access,  or  the  chimney- 
breast,  or  the  prospect,  or  what  not;  but  the  simple  fact  is 
that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  architect, — the  room  has  never  been 
planned.  It  is  true,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  assert  that  the 
architect  is  bound  to  provide  for  each  individual  apartment  an 
arrangement  as  perfect  and  complete  as  if  itself  alone  were  the 
subject  of  design;  questions  of  compromise  must  continually 
arise,  and  often  they  will  prove,  hard  of  solution  ; but  the  skill 
of  the  designer  has  its  chief  task  here,  in  reducing  every  com- 
promise, by  sheer  patience  of  contrivance,  to  a minimum ; and 
the  plan  can  never  be  considered  perfect  whilst  anything  of  the 
sort  is  so  left  as  to  provoke  the  perception  of  a radical  defect  or 
even  a serious  discomfort. 


CHAPTER  IV.  — Convenience. 

Convenience  defined.  — The  Offices  in  advance.  — The  question  of  peculiarities  of 
habit.  — Comparison  of  the  Classic  and  Mediaeval  styles  of  plan. 

In  drawing  a distinction  between  comfort  and  convenience,  we 
might  say  the  former  quality  refers  to  the  passive,  and  the 
latter  to  the  active ; convenience  being  that  characteristic  which 
results  from  an  arrangement  of  the  various  departments,  and 
their  various  component  parts,  in  such  relation  to  each  other  as 
shall  enable  all  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  establishment  to 
be  carried  on  in  perfect  harmony, — a place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place, — no  deficiency,  no  superfluity,  no  awk- 
wardness, no  doubtfulness, — -one  obvious  way  of  accomplishing 
an  object,  and  that  the  right  way. 

Such  convenience  is  necessarily  of  two  branches, — that  of  the 
family,  and  .that  of  the  domestics.  That  of  the  family  lies  in 
the  contrivance  of  the  relations  of  rooms  to  each  other  for  occu- 
pation, the  disposal  of  thoroughfares,  and  little  else  ; that  of  the 
servants  consists  in  a similar  contrivance  of  such  relations, 
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(although  for  operative  purposes  as  distinguished  from  those  of 
mere  occupation),  and  in  something  more, — namely,  the  right 
provision  of  a variety  of  incidental  appliances  which  expedite 
and  facilitate  the  work. 

It  may  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  demands  of  the 
servants  in  respect  of  convenience  are  generally  more  difficult 
to  fulfil  than  those  of  the  family,  and,  if  not  fulfilled,  are 
always  a more  fertile  source  of  complaint ; which  may  account 
for  the  fact  that  in  one  sense,  up  to  the  present  point  of  pro- 
gress, the  proper  arrangement  of  the  Offices  is  more  strictly 
a test  of  perfection  than  that  of  the  Main  House.  This  we 
referred  to  in  our  preliminary  Historical  Sketch ; showing 
that  the  Offices  have  long  taken,  and  still  take,  the  lead  in 
improvement;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Family  Depart- 
ment will  not  remain  long  behind ; for,  if  the  appliances  of 
service  are  worthy  of  the  utmost  scientific  pains,  the  enjoyments 
of  occupation  are  surely  no  less  deserving  of  the  most  intelligent 
contrivance. 

That  the  pleasures  of  residence  are  dependent  upon  con- 
venience of  plan  everybody  will  admit ; but  how  much  this  is 
the  case  those  only  understand  who  can  on  the  one  hand  refer 
to  some  masterpiece  of  arrangement  wherein  the  skill  of  the 
architect  has  provided  at  every  point  against  those  collisions  of 
interests  and  sympathies  which  even  the  little  affairs  of  a house- 
hold will  engender,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  remember  some 
abode  of  awkwardness,  where  every  turning  seems  contrived  to 
create  confusion  and  strife. 

Under  this  head  of  Convenience  we  may  very  properly  allude 
to  the  question  how  far  it  becomes  the  task  of  the  architect  of 
a Gentleman’s  House  to  provide  for  any  peculiarities  in  the 
habits  of  the  particular  household.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  our  better  classes  follow  almost  with- 
out exception  a regular  system.  It  must  also  be  acknowledged 
that  where  the  wishes  and  opinions  of  any  one  happen  to  be 
peculiar,  the  purpose  of  this  treatise  would  certainly  go  to  advise 
him  to  build  according  to  received  custom  rather  than  indi- 
vidual preference.  Yet  still  it  cannot  be  overlooked  that  there 
must  arise  occasionally,  indeed  frequently,  cases  where  special 
circumstances  of  a personal  nature  have  to  be  considered  with 
care  ; and  that,  even  when  this  is  not  so,  there  are  certain  points 
in  almost  every  case  upon  which  the  architect  will  require 
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definite  information  as  to  the  habits  of  the  family.  In  other 
words,  although  every  country  gentleman,  for  instance,  in 
building  a house  upon  his  estate,  whatever  may  be  his  own 
peculiarities,  ought  to  build,  according  to  his  rank  and  circum- 
stances, a standard  Family  Residence,  yet  it  cannot  be  disputed 
that  there  are  certain  points  upon  which,  without  any  infringe- 
ment of  this  fundamental  rule  of  prudence,  he  may  reasonably 
require  his  particular  views  to  be  consulted. 

One  form,  for  example,  in  which  this  principle  may  some- 
times come  into  operation  is  that  which  distinguishes  between 
the  pretensions  of  the  Dining-room  and  those  of  the  Drawing- 
room. If  the  family  be  distinguished  for  hospitality  of  one  sort, 
the  development  of  the  Dining-room  and  its  accessories,  and 
sometimes  of  the  Kitchen  department,  may  perhaps  become 
more  prominent  on  the  plan ; if,  on  the  other  hand,  hospitality 
be  equally  great,  but  in  another  form,  it  is  the  Drawing-room 
and  the  ladies’  department  which  may  have  to  be  developed 
in  excess.  Again,  there  are  families  who  see  few  visitors,  but 
cherish  stately  habits  ; and  there  are  others  who  follow  a simple 
mode  of  life,  but  receive  at  the  same  time  large  parties  of 
friends.  There  is  the  case  also  of  a person  rich  in  objects  of  art 
or  curiosity,  and  with  whom  their  proper  display  is  essential ; or 
rich  in  books,  which  require  special  accommodation.  Ancestral 
associations,  again,  frequently  demand  control  over  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  house  ; and  sometimes  there  are  hereditary  family 
circumstances  which,  without  calling  for  any  positive  deviation 
from  received  usages,  still  can  be  provided  for  by  the  skilful 
designer.  All  such  cases  furnish  problems  to  the  architect, 
which  it  is  his  pride  to  solve. 

If  we  draw  a comparison  as  regards  the  facilities  of  conveni- 
ence between  Classic  and  Mediaeval  plan,  the  principle  laid 
down  in  our  Historical  Sketch  will  no  doubt  always  apply  in 
the  abstract.  Convenience,  indeed,  lies  necessarily  at  the  root 
of  the  Mediaeval  or  irregular  type  ; and  it  is  only  by  modifying 
its  original  system  that  the  other  or  regular  type  can  be  brought 
into  competition  with  it  in  this  respect.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  only  right  to  remember  that  the  extent  to  which  such 
modification  is  capable  of  being  effected  has  never  yet  been 
declared  too  limited  for  any  reasonable  demand ; so  that  .no 
designer  possessing  proper  resources  need  fear  to  undertake 
any  problem  of  convenience  on  the  basis  of  the  Classic  mode. 
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(The  reader  may  be  referred  to  Plates  XXI.  and  XXII.,  as 
specially  designed  in  contrast  for  the  illustration  of  this  pro- 
position.) 


CHAPTEK  V.  — Spaciousness. 

Too  much  overlooked.  — Its  value  exemplified. 

As  an  element  of  comfort  and  convenience  alike,  amplitude  of 
space  ought  never  to  be  grudged.  That  there  is  £ definite  limit 
here,  according  to  the  case  in  hand,  need  not  be  said ; but  that 
our  tendencies  in  this  country,  sometimes  on  account  of  com- 
pactness no  less  than  economy,  too  often  turn  towards  the 
contraction  of  that  limit,  is  certain;  and  hence  the  frequent 
complaints  of  the  unexpected  smallness  of  rooms,  narrowness  of 
passages,  and  lowness  of  ceilings,  and  the  occasional  attempts, 
indeed,  to  increase  the  dimensions  afterwards  at  a serious  disad- 
vantage. Between  a larger  number  of  rooms  of  questionable 
size,  and  a smaller  number  whose  amplitude  of  space  shall  be 
beyond  controversy,  choose,  if  it  be  by  any  means  possible,  the 
latter.  If  resources  be  so  limited  that  a plan  must  be  inevitably 
reduced,  before  the  elements  of  proper  spaciousness  are  touched 
there  is  always  one  remedy  which,  although  unpalatable  to  his 
client,  the  architect  will  at  least  get  future  thanks  for  urgently 
pressing ; let  a room  or  two  be  thrown  off, — it  is  better  to  be 
maimed  in  part  than  marred  in  all.  There  are  many  otherwise 
good  houses  in  which  the  sense  of  contractedness  is  positively 
oppressive ; you  experience  a constant  fear  of  overturning  some- 
thing, a sense  of  being  in  somebody’s  way ; you  speak  in  a 
subdued  voice,  lest  you  should  be  heard  outside,  or  upstairs,  or 
in  the  kitchen ; you  breathe  as  if  the  place  were  musty ; you 
instinctively  stoop  to  pass  through  a doorway ; you  sit  con- 
tractedly  in  your  chair,  and  begin  even  to  lie  contractedly  in 
bed ; and  to  step  out  into  the  open  garden,  or  even  upon  the 
footpath  of  a street,  seems  an  act  of  leaping  into  free  space  ! 
And  there  are  others,  perhaps  of  much  less  aggregate  size  and 
importance,  where  the  mind  and  body,  the  spirits  and  even  the 
self-esteem  of  a man,  seem  to  expand  and  acquire  vigour  under 
the  simple  influence  of  elbow-room. 
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CHAPTER  YI.  — Compactness. 

Defined  and  exemplified.  — Common  form.  — In  London  houses.  — In  Country- 
houses.  — Ready  way  of  compacting  large  plans.  — True  and  false  compactness. 
— Comparison  of  the  two  types  of  plan. 

Somewhat  opposed  to  spaciousness,  but  only  in  appearance  and 
by  way  of  contrast,  is  the  exquisite  quality  of  compactness. 
The  provisions  of  privacy,  comfort,  and  convenience,  already 
alluded  to — not  to  speak  of  the  demands  of  aspect  and  prospect, 
light  and  air,  and  others  yet  to  be  considered — all  combine, 
especially  when  amplitude  of  space  is  made  the  rule,  to  give  to 
the  plan  an  extended  and  straggling  character.  This  is  neces- 
sarily the  more  so  the  larger  the  house  becomes,  and  the  more 
fully  developed  its  arrangements.  The  principle  of  compactness 
thus  acquires  an  importance  which,  although  always  most  ma- 
terial, increases  more  and  more  as  the  establishment  advances 
in  dignity.  In  plain  language,  the  more  we  have  the  harder  is 
the  task  of  keeping  it  well  together, — the  greater  the  aggregate 
the  more  difficult  the  preservation  of  its  unity.  The  very  com- 
pleteness of  convenience  in  one  form  produces  inconvenience  in 
another.  The  very  elaboration  of  the  mechanism  disjoints  it. 
Offices  become  stretched  out  to  a distance  which  is  practically 
beyond  reach,  or  return  upon  themselves  so  as  to  intercept  each 
other’s  access.  Their  Passages  seem  interminable,  become  in- 
volved and  tortuous,  lead  everywhere  and  nowhere.  The  Family- 
rooms  themselves  part  company,  and  the  Corridors  spread  out 
in  dreary  blanks  of  wall,  suggestive  of  secret  chambers  here  and 
there  within.  All  this  has  to  be  corrected  by  the  painstaking 
elaboration  of  compactness. 

The  more  ordinary  form  of  the  quality  before  us  consists  in 
what  may  be  called  the  concretion  of  the  rooms  so  as  to 
economise  space  and  outlay ; an  idea  which  in  many  instances 
acquires  great  prominence.  It  is  true  that  this  simple  kind  of 
compactness  must  frequently  be  effected  at  a sacrifice  of  one  or 
more  of  the  other  essential  qualities  of  a good  house ; but  it  is 
enough  if  in  ordinary  cases  the  compromise  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  which  shall  involve  no  striking  inconvenience.  In 
London  houses  this  form  of  compactness,  as  regards  site  at  least. 
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is  a primary  question ; and  hence  the  Basement-Offices,  the 
First-floor  Drawing-rooms,  and  the  long  ascents  of  stair  to  story 
after  story  of  Bed-rooms,  two  or  three  on  a floor. 

But  the  more  scientific  form  of  the  quality  is  that  compact- 
ness of  an  extended  superficies  which  is  chiefly  required  in 
Country-houses.  Here  the  skill  which  has  to  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  arrangement  of  plan  is  of  the  highest  order ; and 
where  two  architects  are  equally  perfect  in  their  knowledge  of 
the  constituent  requisites  of  the  house,  it  is  this  which  forms 
the  next  practical  test  of  their  comparative  merits.  After 
everything  has  been  conveniently  provided,  all  must  be  con- 
veniently compacted. 

; A handy  way  of  compacting  plans  which  the  author  has 
practised  for  many  years  with  sufficient  satisfaction  to  himself 
to  induce  him  to  venture  upon  its  recommendation  to  others  is 
this  : — Having  first  made  a complete  classified  list  of  the  rooms, 
with  the  approximate  dimensions  of  each  (to  be  subsequently 
modified  as  required),  cut  out  to  scale  small  pieces  of  paper 
which  shall  represent  these  rooms  individually ; and  mark  and 
classify  the  whole.  The  process  of  designing  the  plan  then 
consists  in  arranging  these  pieces  together,  with  intervening 
spaces  for  Staircases,  Corridors,  and  Passages,  &c.,  wherever 
necessary.  Any  number  of  trial  arrangements  may  be  succes- 
sively effected,  and  sketches  made  therefrom,  with  a facility 
which  will  be  of  course  proportional  to  the  skill  of  the  operator. 
Some  of  the  chief  points  upon  which  such  skill  will  turn  are  the 
careful  preparation  of  the  preliminary  lists,  the  judicious  adjust- 
ment of  the  approximate  dimensions  of  the  rooms  as  the  result 
of  experience,  the  possession  in  the  mind  of  complete  general 
notions  of  plan,  an  assiduous  attention  throughout  to  the  smaller 
details  of  requirement,  and  lastly  patience, 
i The  object  of  compactness  of  arrangement  is,  in  general  terms, 
to  simplify  communication.  The  Thoroughfares,  therefore,  con- 
stitute a species  of  Skeleton  of  plan  (see  Plate  XLV.),  upon  which 
the  rooms  are  grouped  ; the  relation  of  rooms  to  each  other  being 
simply  the  relation  of  their  doors.  The  best  compacted  plan  is 
that  which  provides  for  every  requisite  variety  of  communication 
the  shortest  and  easiest  route.  But  it  is  necessary  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  compactness,  especially  in  a large  subject,  is  not 
always  to  be  judged  of  by  what  may  be  called  the  compact  appear- 
ance of  the  drawing.  The  designer  must  not  be  so  easily  satisfied 
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with  this  as  he  frequently  is  prompted  to  be.  There  are  some 
cases  in  which  mere  regularity  of  plan  produces  an  appearance 
of  compactness  which  proves  as  fallacious  in  execution  as  it  is 
pleasing  in  prospect.  Our  old  advice  regarding  the  Booms  must 
be  repeated  here  regarding  the  Passages ; the  architect  must  see 
in  imagination  the  reality  of  his  plan,  and  carry  out  thereon  in 
fancy  every  particular  form  of  communication  to  be  provided  for. 
Nothing  short  of  this  will  make  a really  compact  arrangement ; 
and  it  will  be  very  likely  to  appear  that  that  regularity  to  the 
eye  which  is  often  the  charm  of  a plan  on  paper  must  submit  to 
a good  deal  of  modification  to  meet  the  very  different  standard 
which  is  arrived  at  in  the  practical  transaction  of  affairs.  In 
the  plan  of  regular  features,  as  it  may  be  called,  beauty  is  only 
paper  deep  ; in  the  actual  house  such  merits  are  altogether  lost ; 
whereas  it  is  frequently  the  case  that  arrangements  which  are  in 
the  building  both  convenient  and  compact  have  on  paper  an 
aspect  of  irregularity  and  want  of  repose  which  strikes  the  super- 
ficial critic  as  evidence  of  crudity. 

Marlborough  House  (Plate  XI.)  is  a plan  of  exquisite  regu- 
larity of  features ; but  it  is  not  really  compact.  West  Shandon 
again  (Plate  XX.),  the  most  irregular  in  form,  is  still  to  be 
charged  with  false  compactness.  But  the  Scotch  Model 
(Plate  XXXIV.),  however  rambling  in  appearance,  is  in  reality 
perfectly  compacted.  Bylaugh  (Plate  XXVI.),  is  both  regular 
and  compact  to  the  utmost. 

There  is  a difference  as  regards  this  question  between  the  two 
styles  of  plan.  The  Italian,  no  doubt,  possesses,  in  its  very  ele- 
ments, compactness  to  a great  degree  ; it  has  at  the  same  time  a 
considerable  leaning  towards  the  mere  feature-regularity  which 
is  deceptive.  The  Elizabethan  model,  on  the  other  hand,  if  very 
characteristic,  will  prove  all  the  more  difficult  to  make  com- 
pact ; but,  having  no  leaning  towards  a symmetrical  balance  on 
paper,  whatever  compactness  is  legitimately  arrived  at  is  all  the 
more  likely  to  prove  satisfactory. 
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CHAPTER  VII. — Light  and  Air. 

Principles  to  be  duly  esteemed. — The  evils  of  borrowed  lights,  skylights,  and  wells. 

Since  the  abolition  of  that  ill-contrived  impost  the  Window- 
duty,  which  made  it  necessary  for  the  designer  of  even  a Gentle- 
man’s House  to  reduce  its  light  to  the  verge  of  darkness,  and  its 
freshness  to  an  equal  extremity  of  denial,  the  number  of  windows, 
more  especially  in  the  Offices  and  Thoroughfares,  has  very  much 
increased ; and,  accordingly,  both  light  and  ventilation  have 
been  much  improved. 

It  is  a never-failing  principle  to  err  here  on  the  side  of  excess, 
for  the  sake  of  emergencies.  Both  light  and  ventilation  are 
easily  diminished  ; but  to  increase  the  supply  may  be  impossible. 
Let  every  Boom  in  the  house  and  every  Passage  be  sufficiently 
lighted  from  the  external  atmosphere , and  sufficiently  ventilated 
from  the  external  atmosphere . Borrowed  light  and  borrowed  air, 
even  in  a cellar-passage  or  a lumber-room,  accept  only  as  a last 
resource,  and  under  the  most  favourable  conditions.  Avoid  also, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  use  of  skylights,  and  what  are  called 
wells  or  light  and  air  shafts ; indeed,  except  in  very  special  cases, 
consider  them  totally  inadmissible.  Water-closets,  for  example, 
in  the  midst  of  the  house,  communicating  with  the  roof,  through 
the  intervening  story  or  two,  by  such  a contrivance,  are  not  to 
be  sanctioned  on  any  terms.  If  our  public  Hospitals  and  Asy- 
lums, even  our  Poorhouses  and  Prisons,  are  expected  to  be  models 
of  airy  freshness  and  thorough  lighting,  surely  a Gentleman’s 
House  need  not  be  behind  them  in  such  cheap  and  charming 
luxuries. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  — Salubrity. 

General  Rules. 

The  observation  with  which  we  closed  the  last  chapter  may  with 
equal  force  be  applied  to  the  subject  of  the  present.  That  the 
dwellings  of  our  upper  or  even  middle  classes  are  positively  un- 
wholesome, one  would  not  like  to  suggest ; except  it  be  with 
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respect  to  the  shortcomings  of  London  and  other  great  towns, 
where  that  free  circulation  of  air  which  is  so  essential  to  health 
is  so  difficult  to  be  obtained.  But  at  the  same  time  the  question 
of  salubrity,  as  respects  even  a Country-House,  goes  a good  deal 
farther  than  this. 

The  comparative  merits  of  various  soils,  aspects,  and  situations 
with  reference  to  surrounding  objects,  will  be  treated  of  under 
the  head  of  Site.  Drainage  also  must  be  left  for  consideration 
in  its  proper  place  in  the  sequel.  But  irrespective  of  these  points, 
even  the  arrangement  of  the  house  is  matter  of  salubrity  or  the 
reverse.  Avoid  for  the  windows,  not  only  of  the  Family-rooms, 
but  of  the  Thoroughfares, — and  not  only  of  the  Offices,  but  of 
their  Passages, — any  admission  of  what  is  offensive  to  the  sense 
of  smell.  Avoid,  in  other  words,  all  outlook  upon  unpleasant 
'places;  dust-heaps  and  gully-holes,  and  everything  of  the  kind 
must  obviously  be  kept  clear  of  the  windows.  Extreme  care 
also  must  necessarily  be  exercised  in  the  disposition  of  offensive 
Apartments  and  Outbuildings,  including  not  only  Stables,  Farm- 
yard, Poultry-yard,  and  the  like,  but  the  Scullery,  the  Wash- 
house especially  and  Laundry,  the  Brewhouse,  sometimes  the 
Larders  even,  any  Fruit-store,  a Lumber-room,  Housemaids’ - 
closets,  various  Cellars,  and  so  on.  Ail  short,  every  place  that  is 
likely  to  have  in  any  way  an  unwelcome  odour  must  be  either 
placed  apart,  or  associated  with  places  of  its  own  kind. 


CHAPTER  IX. — Aspect  and  Prospect. 


Difficulties  in  towns.  — But  general  sacrifice  of  aspect  to  prospect  also  in  the 
country.  — The  Aspect-Compass.  — Explanation  thereof  as  to  Sunshine,  the 
Seasons  and  Weather.  — The  hearing  of  aspect  upon  prospect.  ■ — Compromise  of 
conflicting  claims. 

The  aspect  of  a room  is  the  relation  of  its  windows  to  sunshine 
and  weather.  The  prospect  of  a room  is  simply  the  view  from 
its  windows;  this  being  considered  with  relation,  first,  to  the 
landscape,  and,  secondly,  to  the  light  in  which  that  is  to  be  seen. 
It  is  manifest  that  the  pleasantness  of  the  apartment — its  comfort 
of  the  most  essential  kind — must  be  dependent  very  much  upon 
these  considerations. 

In  towns,  questions  of  this  description  are  so  entirely  subordi- 
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nated  to  others,  that  they  may  be  said  to  be  altogether  lost  sight 
of.  In  London,  even  in  the  very  best  quarters,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, prospect  of  course  there  is  none ; and  no  thought  of  even 
a makeshift  appears  to  suggest  itself : whilst  as  regards  aspect, 
which  is  by  no  means  so  hopeless  a matter,  the  apathy  is  no  less 
complete ; for  if  one  side  of  a street  or  square  enjoys  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  genial  morning  sun  and  afternoon  shade,  and  the 
opposite  side  consequently  has  a comfortless  morning  and  a sultry 
dinner-time,  in  the  first  place  no  builder  will  venture  to  vary  the 
disposition  of  the  rooms  to  suit  the  one  case  and  the  other,  and 
in  the  second  place  few  occupiers  ever  think  of  preferring  that 
side  which  the  plan  happens  to  suit.  Indeed,  in  stately  Suburban 
Residences,  where  there  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  such  neglect, 
we  find  little  if  any  improvement:  the  satisfaction  of  an  agree- 
able prospect  may  be  so  far  procured  as  a little  ingenious  gar- 
dening can  affect  it ; but  as  to  the  sister  question  of  aspect,  when 
the  rule  of  absolute  parallelism  to  the  high  road  has  been  ful- 
filled in  what  is  called  the  Front  of  the  house,  and  an  approxima- 
tion made  towards  coolness  for  the  Dining-room  and  sunshine  for 
the  Drawing-room,  it  would  be  hard  to  point  out,  save  when  ex- 
ceptions prove  the  rule,  where  science  has  ventured  much  farther 
to  go.  We  may  even  proceed  to  assert  that  too  frequently  in 
the  open  country,  where  everything  in  respect  of  site  is  perfectly 
untrammelled,  the  proprieties,  we  will  not  say  of  prospect,  but 
certainly  of  aspect,  are  generally  so  little  regarded  as  to  make 
it  a question  whether  they  are  at  all  understood.  All  over 
England  there  are  plenty  of  examples  of  a well-built  house  (as 
the  auctioneers  say),  situated  on  a rising  ground,  well  sheltered, 
and  affording  a view  of  so  many  miles  of  fine  country,  with 
the  hills  of  an  adjoining  shire  in  the  distance ; but  how  many 
instances  there  are  of  a house  whose  plan  is  carefully  adapted, 
none  the  less  to  make  the  most  of  the  scenery  in  this  way,  which 
is  an  easy  matter,  but,  what  is  not  so  easy,  to  give  to  every  part 
of  the  residence  its  most  suitable  relation  to  the  weather  and  the 
daily  course  of  the  sun,  is  quite  another  question.  Every  room, 
in  short,  has,  according  to  its  particular  purpose,  not  merely  a 
better  aspect  as  opposed  to  a worse,  but  a certain  limited  range 
of  suitable  aspect  as  opposed  to  the  whole  remainder  of  the  com- 
pass more  or  less  decidedly  unsuitable. 

In  our  detailed  examination  of  individual  apartments,  the 
considerations  of  aspect  will  have  to  be  carefully  developed ; at 
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this  point,  therefore,  it  is  desirable  to  set  forth  certain  elementary 
principles.  To  aid  the  explanation  of  these,  we  submit  a dia- 
gram to  which  the  name  of  the  Aspect  Compass  may  be  given. 


{Note. — Throughout  the  whole  treatise,  when  questions  of  aspect  are  under  con- 
sideration, this  diagram  will  serve  for  the  illustration  of  the  argument. 

As  respects,  first,  the  /Sunshine , it  may  be  noted  that  the  sun, 
being  South  at  noon,  is  East  at  6 a.m.,  South-East  at  9 a.m., 
South-West  at  3 p.m.,  West  at  6 p.m.,  and  North-West  at  9 p.m. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  such  apartments  as  are  designed  for 
general  coolness  and  shade  ought  to  look  out  in  some  degree 
Northward ; for  the  morning  sunshine,  Eastward ; for  the  noon- 
day sunshine,  Southward ; and  for  the  evening  sunshine,  West- 
ward : for  morning  coolness,  Westward ; for  evening  coolness, 
Eastward. 

The  extreme  length  of  time  during  which  the  sunshine  will 
enter  an  ordinary  window  in  a straight  wall  may  be  taken  at 
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9 hours.  (The  wider  the  window  in  proportion  to  the  thickness 
of  the  wall  the  more  this  range  is  extended  each  way,  but  not 
to  any  considerable  extent.)  This  will  be  understood  more  readily 
by  referring  to  the  centre  of  our  diagram,  which  represents  a 
common  window  on  plan,  facing  the  South,  with  the  first  and 
last  rays  of  the  sunshine  indicated;  these  are  evidently  about 
9 hours  apart,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  a glance  that  this  is  a very 
fair  general  rule.  Accordingly,  taking  the  aspect  of  any  window 
as  a middle  point  on  our  compass,  4J  hours  on  each  side  thereof 
will  give  the  entire  range  of  its  sunshine.  Referring  to  the  Com- 
pass, it  will  be  seen  that  the  sun  thus  enters  an  East  window  at 
dawn,  is  full  in  front  at  6 o’clock,  and  continues  ascending  till  it 
is  lost  at  10*30 ; that  in  a South-East  window  the  sun  enters 
at  4*30  (or  at  dawn  if  later),  is  full  in  front  at  9,  and  continues 
ascending  till  noon,  descends  till  1*30,  and  is  then  off;  that  in  a 
South  window  the  sun  enters  at  7*30,  ascends  till  noon  when  it 
is  full  in  front,  descends  till  4*30,  and  is  off ; that  in  a South- 
West  window  the  sun  enters  at  10*30,  passes  the  meridian  and  is 
full  in  front  at  3 P.M.,  and  still  descends  till  it  is  lost  at  7*30  (or 
at  sunset  if  earlier)  ; and  that  in  a West  window  the  sun  enters 
at  1*30  P.M.,  and  descends  till  its  setting,  being  full  in  front  at  6, 
if  not  then  set. 

With  regard  to  the  Seasons , the  reader  may  be  reminded  (in 
round  numbers)  that  at  the  Vernal  Equinox,  about  March  quarter- 
day,  the  sun  rises  at  6 and  sets  at  6;  at  Midsummer,  in  June, 
rises  at  3f,  and  sets  at  8 J ; at  the  Autumnal  Equinox,  about 
September  quarter-day,  rises  at  6 and  sets  at  6 ; and  at  Mid- 
winter, about  Christmas,  rises  at  8£  and  sets  at  3f.  This  also  is 
marked  on  the  Compass. 

As  respects,  next,  the  Weather , the  Westward  aspects  are  wet, 
the  Eastward  dry,  the  Southward  sultry,  and  the  Northward 
cold;  the  East  is  exposed  to  the  well-known  bitterness  of  the 
East  wind,  the  West  to  rain,  the  South-West  to  much  rain  and 
boisterous  winds,  and  the  South-East  to  dry  weather  and  mild 
winds.  Accordingly,  of  all  eligible  aspects  for  a dwelling-room 
— eligible,  that  is  to  say,  by  reason  of  the  possession  of  a con- 
siderable range  of  sunshine — the  worst  is  the  South-West,  with  its 
rain  and  driving  wind,  sultry  afternoon,  and  level  sunshine ; the 
best  is  the  South-East,  exposed  only  to  dry  balmy  winds,  open 
to  the  genial  sun  of  the  morning,  and  placed  in  cool  shade  during 
the  afternoon. 
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The  bearing  of  aspect  upon  Prospect  may  lastly  be  adverted 
to.  A moment’s  reflection  will  show  that  the  effect  of  aspect 
upon  the  room  within  and  its  effect  upon  the  landscape  without 
are  two  considerations  which  do  not  always  accord.  Looking 
from  a Southward  window,  for  instance,  we  have  all  the  glare  of 
the  sun  in  the  picture ; morning  and  evening  effects  may  be 
very  pleasing ; but  the  charm  of  a daylight  landscape  lighted 
from  behind  the  spectator  can  never  be  had.  An  Eastward 
window,  again,  will  look  upon  a morning  effect  with  the  sun  in 
the  picture,  which  is  often  very  pleasant : the  noon  effect  will 
be  well  lighted  from  one  side,  and  the  sunset  effect  will  have  the 
light  behind  the  spectator,  which  in  some  cases  will  be  favour- 
able. A Westward  window  will  have  a well-lighted  view  during 
the  whole  day,  and  the  sunset  also  will  be  of  the  best.  A North- 
ward window  will  have  the  great  advantage  of  looking  upon  the 
landscape  from  first  to  last  lighted  from  behind  the  spectator. 
If  the  question  here  involved  be  put  in  scientific  form,  it  is  simply 
this : given  a certain  landscape,  and  the  point  from  which  it  is 
to  be  viewed  ; then  how  to  turn  it  to  the  best  advantage  ? The 
first  thing  is  to  comprehend  the  varieties  of  chiaro  scuro  which 
in  the  particular  case  will  correspond  to  the  successive  periods  of 
the  day.  The  varieties  of  atmospheric  effect  also  may  be  taken 
into  account  as  governed  by  the  prevailing  weather  of  the  locality. 
The  value  of  the  prospect  is  thus  definitely  arrived  at  in  a sense 
not  sufficiently  understood.  If  it  be  good  only  in  the  evening, 
it  is  of  little  use  to  dispose  a morning-room  to  overlook  it  •;  give 
the  view  to  the  Dining-room,  if  possible,  or  perhaps  to  the 
Drawing-room.  If  it  be  an  admirable  early  morning  view,  give 
the  benefit  of  it  to  the  room  in  which  breakfast  is  to  be  served, 
or  to  the  Grentleman’s-room,  and  certainly  to  some  of  the  best 
Bedrooms.  A good  prospect  for  noon  and  a few  hours  afterwards 
give  to  the  Drawing-room. 

It  must  be  clear  that  when  considerations  of  prospect  are 
allowed  to  set  aside  entirely  those  of  aspect,  this  error  of  judg- 
ment is  a grave  one.  Prospect,  even  the  best,  comes  in  time  to 
lose  its  charm  to  the  eye  which  constantly  looks  upon  it : the 
aspect  of  a room,  on  the  contrary,  if  radically  unsuitable,  will 
never  lose  its  unpleasantness  so  long  as  the  sun  goes  his  accus- 
tomed round,  and  the  wind  and  rain  come  from  their  allotted 
quarters.  It  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  that  there  is  oppor- 
tunity for  the  exercise  of  much  ingenuity  in  the  disposal  of  rooms 
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so  as  to  possess  the  advantages  of  aspect  and  those  of  prospect 
together,  unconnected  and  frequently  conflicting  as  the  demands 
must  be.  Indeed,  there  are  few  subjects  in  the  whole  province 
of  plan  which  are  more  difficult  and  complicated  than  this,  if  a 
problem  of  the  kind  is  to  be  really  well  solved.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  very  simple  expedients  which  may  be  mentioned ; first, 
the  provision  of  extra  windows  specially  placed,  and,  secondly, 
the  use  of  bay  windows  of  special  plan,  as  will  be  set  forth  in  the 
sequel.  Very  much  may  be  done  by  these  means  to  make  the 
best  of  a difficult  case ; but,  as  a rule,  when  the  considerations 
of  aspect  and  those  of  prospect  happen  to  be  utterly  irreconcilable, 
it  will  be  wisest  certainly  to  prefer  the  proprieties  of  aspect,  as 
of  the  chief  importance  for  the  rooms,  and  to  devise  some  mode 
of  turning  the  prospect  to  account  otherwise. 


CHAPTER  X.  — Cheerfulness. 

General  principles  and  constituents. 

In  a climate  like  ours,  the  form  of  agreeableness,  so  to  call  it, 
which  is  epecially  demanded,  is  the  cheerful  form.  With  com- 
paratively little  to  fear  from  sultry  heat,  and  no  absolutely 
intolerable  glare  of  sunshine,  but  with  a considerable  proportion, 
at  all  seasons,  of  dull  weather,  it  is  plain  that  we  may  always 
safely  adopt  the  quality  of  cheerfulness  as  a leading  idea.  At 
the  same  time,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  English  atmosphere  is 
either  so  dreary  that  this  quality  should  expand  into  much  bril- 
liancy of  colouring  for  contrast  and  counterbalance,  or  so  dismal 
that  it  should  be  subdued  to  inordinate  sobriety  for  harmony. 
In  short,  living  in  a temperate  and  medium  climate,  we  have  to 
provide  for  moderate  and  medium  effects ; and  as  the  average 
may  be  said  to  lean  towards  variableness  and  shade,  our  mode- 
ration may  incline  therefore  towards  vivacity. 

The  chief  element  of  cheerfulness  is  the  sunshine.  To  produce 
In  the  house  at  large,  therefore,  a cheerful  effect,  it  becomes 
obviously  desirable  to  dispose  the  chief  rooms  and  thoroughfares 
so  as  to  receive  the  sunshine,  according  to  their  several  require- 
ments, not  too  much,  but  not  too  little.  This  is,  of  course,  the 
question  of  aspect,  of  which  we  have  had  to  say  so  much.  Pros- 
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pect  also  is  equally  an  important  consideration  in  this  respect ; 
and  of  this  also  we  have  spoken  fully. 

The  other  elements  of  cheerfulness  are  spaciousness  of  plan, 
loftiness  of  ceilings,  a slight  excess,  rather  than  otherwise,  of 
light  and  air , a character  of  lightness  in  decoration  and  furniture 
(to  be  neither  too  massive  in  form  nor  too  dark  in  colour),  all 
coupled,  of  course,  with  elegance  of  design,  and  with  general  com - 
fort  and  convenience  of  arrangement,  without  which  it  is  difficult 
to  make  by  any  possible  means  a cheerful  house. 


CHAPTER  XI.— Elegance. 

Subdued  power  tbe  perfection  of  art.  — Occasional  conflict  of  purpose  in  decoration 
between  tbe  architect  and  the  proprietor.  — The  views  of  the  ladies. — Enrich- 
ment and  dilapidation. 

The  very  qualities  which  confer  character  upon  the  better 
classes  of  any  community  must,  of  course,  turn  necessarily  upon 
the  possession  of  a taste  for  the  beautiful  in  its  many  forms ; and 
the  progress  of  society  is  in  a great  measure  no  more  than  the 
improvement  of  this  exquisite  kind  of  judgment.  But  the  more 
advanced  such  taste  becomes,  the  more  fastidious  is  it  found 
to  be ; and  this,  not  altogether  in  demanding  graces  that  shall 
excel,  but  indeed  much  more  in  rejecting  those  that  are  too 
ambitious.  Subdued  power  becomes  the  perfection  of  effort ; and 
we  must  not  be  surprised  if  the  dislike  of  the  meretricious  or 
obtrusive  sometimes  leads  even  to  a repudiation  of  the  element 
of  elegance  itself,  and  the  preference  of  what  used  to  be  called 
archaic  simplicity,  the  crudeness  of  unrefined  thought,  the 
barrenness  of  an  imagination  devoid  of  resources. 

Again,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  state  and  luxury  which 
surround  opulence  and  rank  must  sooner  or  later  pall  upon  the 
sense,  and  become  irksome ; so  that  persons  even  the  most 
exalted  in  station  and  dignified  in  demeanour  shall  seek  relief 
in  their  private  retreats  by  the  adoption  of  simplicity  and  the 
exclusion  of  ceremonial.  And,  lastly,  the  higher  the  standard 
of  intellectual  eminence,  and - the  more  overflowing  the  sup- 
plies of  material  wealth,  the  more^  decided  may  be  the  develop- 
ment of  this  reactionary  principle. 

There  is,  however,  a medium  here ; the  luxury  of  grandeur 
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may  be  reduced  to  a limit  without  involving  the  rejection  of 
grace.  This  limit  is  indicated — colloquially,  at  least — by  the 
term  Elegance.  It  involves  finish,  precision,  delicacy,  and  repose, 
without  ostentation  of  any  kind ; it  is  not  rich,  or  elaborate,  or 
sumptuous,  or  gay ; it  is  the  subdued  power  which  corresponds 
to  cultivated,  perhaps  satiated,  taste. 

The  better  classes  of  this  country  have  almost  always  been 
disposed  to  make  it  a condition  in  respect  of  their  houses  that 
decoration  and  display  shall  be  kept  within  these  moderate 
bounds.  Indeed  at  the  present  time  this  general  sentiment  is  so 
strong  that  in  many  cases  amongst  even  the  noblest  mansions 
the  architect  has  to  restrain  his  natural  inclination  towards 
adornment  within  a line  which,  to  an  imaginative  man,  is  not 
always  easily  kept.  Accordingly,  as  architects  are  proverbially 
difficult  of  restraint  here, — as  they  persist  in  introducing  an 
ornate  character,  even  when  it  is  precisely  what  their  clients 
desire  to  exclude, — and  as  it  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so, — 
natural  in  the  extreme  that  a professor  of  embellishment  should 
forget  that  embellishment  may  be  a bore, — it  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  point  out  that  he  who  would  be  a successful  designer 
of  a Gentleman’s  House  must  keep  this  principle  of  self-denial 
in  view  as  one  of  the  most  essential  of  all.  Grandeur  and  artistic 
ambition  must  be  spared  even  in  places  of  state : mere  richness 
will  often  be  pronounced  vulgar;  simple  grace,  and  elegance, 
and  perfect  finish  are  generally  enough  ; their  absence,  it  is  true, 
will  be  at  once  detected,  but  any  endeavour  to  reach  beyond 
them  will  be  labour  in  vain. 

Some  are  inclined  to  fancy  that  the  aesthetic  abstemiousness  of 
our  English  gentlemen  is  not  altogether  shared  by  the  ladies. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  certainly,  that  the  more  graceful  sex 
are  generally  better  qualified,  both  as  respects  taste  and  leisure, 
to  appreciate  the  decorative  element  in  whatever  form  of  develop- 
ment ; and  it  is,  perhaps,  frequently  the  case  in  these  days  of 
universal  hard  work,  that  the  master  of  the  house  finds  a relief 
in  relinquishing  to  the  hands  of  his  wife  the  control  of  much  that 
is  artistic ; but  the  architect  who  is  on  this  account  disposed  to 
give  rein  to  his  professional  aptitude  for  decoration  will  still  be 
in  error.  The  sound  principles  of  criticism  upon  which  the  pre- 
tentious is  discarded  are  quite  as  well  &>mprehended  by  the 
ladies  as  by  their  lords,  and  sooner  or  later  will  be  enforced,  if  not, 
perhaps,  in  exactly  the  same  form,  in  degree  quite  as  fastidiously. 
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It  must  strike  any  one  who  compares  the  practice  of  the 
English  in  respect  of  decorative  building  with  that  of  the  French, 
that  one  of  the  most  important  distinctions  is  this : on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel  the  work  is  not  done  so  substantially  perhaps 
as  might  be,  but  it  is  carefully  kept  in  order ; whilst  on  this,  it 
is  expected  to  keep  itself  in  order.  Observe  the  periodical  clean- 
ing of  the  national  buildings  in  smokeless  Paris : and  contrast 
with  this  the  dirt-complacency  with  which  our  public  edifices 
smile  upon  the  murky  air.  There  is  here  indicated,  therefore, 
another  principle  upon  which  English  self-denial  in  respect  of 
embellishment  may  be  said  to  rest.  The  greater  the  amount 
of  enrichment,  the  worse  the  result  of  its  being  left  to  its  own 
resources ; the  more  the  simplicity,  the  more  likelihood  of  its 
preserving  a presentable  condition. 

Elegance , therefore,  unassuming  and  unelaborated,  touching 
in  no  way  the  essentials  of  home  comfort,  never  suggesting 
affectation  and  pride,  moderated  by  unimpassioned  refinement, 
and  subdued  even  to  modesty,  will  be  invariably  acceptable  in 
England.  Even  where  extreme  wealth  and  exalted  rank  render 
it  incumbent  upon  a family  to  surround  itself  with  the  most 
cherished  products  of  industry  and  genius,  it  will  be  rarity  and 
value  that  will  be  esteemed, — perfection  of  workmanship  and 
pure  or  piquant  excellence  of  design,  rather  than  splendour  or 
luxurious  richness  or  imposing  grandeur;  simplicity  still,  and 
subdued  power, — the  greater  the  power  the  stronger  the  sub- 
duing hand, — will  be  cherished  even  in  magnificence,  and  the 
glare  of  pomp  despised. 


CHAPTER  XII. — Impoktance. 

Defined.  — A quality  to  be  duly  considered.  — Often  specially  authorised  in  the 
Thoroughfares.  — Comparison  of  styles  of  plan. 

Notwithstanding  what  has  just  been  said,  and  without  in  any 
way  detracting  from  the  absolute  government  of  elegance  as 
opposed  to  sumptuousness,  there  are  certain  considerations  of 
dignity  which  must  be  taken  to  be  essential  in  the  plan  of  a 
Gentleman’s  House.  However  far  removed  from  ostentation  on 
the  one  hand,  it  must  be  equally  free  from  meanness  on  the 
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other.  We  might  call  this  point  Stateliness ; but  let  us  use  the 
less  pretentious  word  Importance. 

The  question  of  external  importance  is  comparatively  simple. 
To  attempt  to  create  a fictitious  appearance,  of  either  extent  or 
cost,  is  a thing  particularly  distasteful.  To  make  any  sacrifice 
of  those  qualities  is  still  a blunder.  The  happy  medium  is  to 
display  all  to  the  best  advantage,  but  honestly,  and  devoid  of 
trick  or  affectation.  In  other  words,  the  style  of  design,  amount 
of  embellishment,  and  quality  of  workmanship  being  deter- 
mined, it  may  be  taken  as  a rule  in  any  case  that  an  English 
gentleman  will  require  his  house  to  be  designed  with  due,  but 
not  undue,  regard  to  the  quality  of  Importance. 

In  the  interior,  the  whole  of  the  arrangements  must  be 
governed  by  the  same  principle ; whether  the  house  be  large  or 
small,  the  outlay  restricted  or  profuse,  the  effect  to  be  aimed  at 
must  be  that  of  solid  value  for  the  money  spent, — nothing  more, 
but  certainly  nothing  less. 

There  is,  however,  one  distinction  to  be  noted  in  respect  of 
the  management  of  the  interior.  However  judiciously  the 
importance  of  the  several  Rooms  individually  may  have  been 
provided  for,  it  is  manifest  that  their  importance  as  a whole  is 
greatly  dependent  upon  their  means  of  communication — the 
Thoroughfares  connecting  them.  To  confer  upon  these,  in 
proper  degree,  the  quality  in  question,  is  most  essential.  We 
may  indeed  go  farther,  and  say  that,  whenever  display  of  an 
architectural  kind  is  allowable  at  all,  it  is  here  that  it  ought  to 
begin.  Even  more, — when  the  Dwelling-apartments  are  more 
than  usually  divested  of  state,  and  the  simplicity  of  their  home 
comfort  and  convenience  made  almost  severe,  yet  still  it  will  be 
found  that  in  the  main  Thoroughfares — the  Hall,  Corridor,  Stair- 
case, and  so  on — the  proprietor  not  only  permits  the  develop- 
ment of  artistic  dignity,  but  within  reasonable  limits  expects  it. 

In  small  houses  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  attempt  more  in 
the  way  of  importance  for  the  Thoroughfares  than  comparative 
spaciousness ; but  this  will  so  far  very  well  suffice.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  few  faults  which  make  themselves  more  con- 
spicuous, as  productive  of  mean  appearance,  than  parsimony  of 
passage-room.  The  instances  are  not  so  few  as  they  ought  to  be 
where  such  unwise  frugality  gives  to  a Mansion  the  appearance 
of  a Cottage;  whereas  there  are,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  equally 
numerous  illustrations  of  the  fact,  that  a little  additional  expan- 
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sion  of  the  Thoroughfares  may  confer  upon  a Cottage  all  the 
internal  importance  comparatively  which  a Mansion  need  possess. 

In  treating  of  the  contrast  between  the  two  great  styles  of 
plan,  we  referred  repeatedly  to  the  superiority  of  the  Classic 
model  in  the  quality  now  under  review.  Indeed,  we  were 
obliged  to  point  out  the  fact  that  this  quality  had  been  too  fre- 
quently carried  to  excess  in  Palladian  Mansions,  both  in  arrange- 
ment and  in  decorative  design.  It  is  one  advantage  pertaining 
to  Mediaeval  style  in  plan,  as  applied  to  smaller  houses  more 
particularly,  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  run  into  this  error.  At 
all  events,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  the  quality  of  import- 
ance has  to  be  carried  into  that  stateliness  which  is  proper  for 
dwellings  of  the  very  first  rank,  Italian  plan  will  be  acknow- 
ledged on  all  sides  to  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  grand  effect ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  problem  be  to  design  a Mansion 
of  which  the  actual  importance  of  size  and  cost,  however  great, 
shall  be  in  a manner  modestly  understated,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  Mediaeval  arrangements  will  equally  characteristically  serve 
the  purpose.  To  those  who  can  read  importance  in  a 'plan , 
Bylaugh  (Plate  XXYI.)  and  Mentmore  (Plate  XXXIII.)  will 
be  interesting ; at  the  same  time,  a comparison  of  Hatfield 
(Plate  IX.)  with  Holkham  (Plate  XIII.)  may  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  the  former  is  not  the  superior  of  the  two.  As  an 
instance  of  the  value  of  accessories  in  this  respect,  see  Somer- 
leyton  (Plate  XXXII.),  where  the  adjuncts  of  the  house  are 
excellently  contrived. 


CHAPTER  XIII.— Ornamentation. 

Neither  excess  nor  paucity  desirable.  — Examples  of  deficiency. 

In  our  remarks  upon  Elegance,  it  was  clearly  laid  down  that 
English  taste  amongst  the  superior  orders  is  averse  to  rich  or 
sumptuous  effects.  Elaborate  adornment, — -such  is  the  national 
creed, — is  almost  invariably  vulgar,  and  at  the  best  barbaric. 
Nevertheless,  to  let  the  question  rest  here,  and  repudiate  orna- 
mentation altogether,  is  not  the  only  alternative.  Moderation 
in  this,  as  in  all  else,  is  the  rule ; but  nothing  less ; no  exube- 
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ranee,  but  no  poverty.  For  there  may  be  even  in  simplicity  an 
affectation  as  demonstrative  as  any  other;  and  when  the  fas- 
tidiousness of  excessive  refinement  takes  refuge  in  a mental 
blank,  it  is  but  an  artificial  idiocy  in  taste. 

A Gentleman’s  House,  in  short,  whilst  it  ought  to  be  free  of 
ostentation,  ought  to  be  equally  free  of  any  opposite  extreme. 
If  we  see  a family  of  wealth  and  rank,  and  of  otherwise  accom- 
plished taste,  dwelling  within  flat  brick  walls  surmounted  by  red 
chimney-pots,  we  say  there  is  an  incongruity  here.  If  we  see 
stately  entertainments  conducted  with  all  the  manifestations 
of  wealth,  and  with  the  aids  of  choice  and  valuable  furniture, 
plate,  paintings,  perhaps  sculpture,  in  rooms  whose  walls  and 
ceilings  are  helplessly  devoid  of  decoration,  the  contrast  is 
absurd.  Every  one  will  affirm,  therefore,  that  a Gentleman’s 
House  ought  to  be  not  merely  substantial,  comfortable,  con- 
venient, and  well  furnished,  but  fairly  adorned.  It  ought  to 
exhibit  a reasonable  amount  of  intellectual  liberality,  faithfully 
keeping  on  the  side  of  simplicity  and  moderation,  and  clinging 
to  the  grace  of  elegance  as  the  beauty  which  will  last  the 
longest ; but  avoiding  none  the  less  that  poverty  of  dress  which 
is  not  self-denial,  but  inhospitality. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  DAY-ROOMS. 


CHAPTER  I. — Dining-room. 

Defined.  — • Aspect.  — Light ; Prospect ; use  of  Bay  Windows.  — Arrangement  and 
dimensions.  — Furniture,  &c.  — • Fireplace.  — Heating  Apparatus.  — Doors.  — 
Dinner-route  and  service.  — Hatch;  Lift-table. — Service-room.  — Intercommu- 
nication as  a Waiting-room.  — Closets.  — Spaciousness,  &c.  — External  position. 

— Approach  internally  and  Drawing-room  route.  — Classic  and  Mediaeval  styles. 

— Illustrations  passim. 

In  a house  of  very  good  class  this  apartment  is  used  almost 
exclusively  for  serving  luncheon  and  dinner,  and  perhaps  break- 
fast ; and  the  characteristics  of  such  a room  are  so  different  from 
those  of  the  corresponding  room  in  more  homely  form,  which  is 
made  to  serve  also  as  a Sitting-room  for  the  family,  whether 
during  the  day  or  in  the  evening,  that  it  seems  most  convenient 
to  treat  of  the  latter  in  special  terms,  which  will  be  done  in  a 
separate  chapter,  under  the  name  of  Parlour  Dining-room. 

The  proper  Dining-room  is  a spacious  and  always  compara- 
tively stately  apartment,  of  which  the  chief  characteristics  ought 
to  be  freedom  from  the  heat  and  glare  of  sunshine  at  those  hours 
when  it  is  in  use,  and  a certain  sort  of  seclusion  as  respects  its 
situation,  both  internally  and  externally. 

The  best  Aspect  will  obviously  be  Northward, — say  due  North 
or  North-East.  It  is  true  the  North  may  be  gloomy,  and  the 
North-East  is  in  some  degree  exposed  to  cold  bleak  winds ; but 
North-West  windows  in  the  summer  evenings  begin  as  early ^s 
five  o’clock  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun ; and  to  dine  in 
such  circumstances,  or  with  blinds  drawn,  may  be  unpleasant. 
The  North  also  is  the  quarter  where  evening  twilight  lingers 
longest;  and  twilight,  over  dessert  for  instance,  is  better  than 
candles.  East  is  generally  unobjectionable.  Any  aspect  from 
South-East  to  South  admits  the  sunshine  strongly,  although 
diagonally,  at  the  hour  of  luncheon.  A South  or  South-West 
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aspect,  it  need  not  be  said,  may  give  a Dining-room  the  cha- 
racter of  an  oven.  (See  Aspect- Compass,  p.  81.) 

The  Windows  ought,  as  a rule,  to  occupy  one  side  (a  Dining- 
room of  any  size  being  almost  necessarily  oblong),  rather  than 
one  end.  A room  lighted  from  the  end  alone  cannot  be  so 
cheerful  as  it  might  be,  especially  if  looking  Northward ; it  will 
also  be  comparatively  close ; and  when  daylight  is  waning  it  will 
become  unpleasantly  dark  in  one  part,  whilst  sufficiently  illumi- 
nated in  another.  When  light,  however,  can  be  obtained  at  one 
end  in  addition  to  the  side  windows,  this,  in  a large  apartment, 
is  very  pleasant.  The  aspect  of  such  End-light  ought  of  course 
to  be  Eastward  rather  than  Westward. 

When  the  Dining-room  is  to  be  used  for  breakfast , it  is  spe- 
cially worth  while  to  have  a more  Eastward  aspect,  for  the  sake 
of  the  always  delightful  morning  sun ; or  an  Eastward  end-light 
will  in  this  case  be  sufficient — often  even  preferable.  (See 
Breakfast-room .) 

When  any  special  purpose  of  Prospect  has  to  be  provided  for, 
it  is  as  undesirable  in  the  case  of  a Dining-room  as  in  any  other, 
that  this  should  be  allowed  to  affect  the  aspect  of  the  principal 
or  side  windows ; end  windows  ought  to  be  at  once  resorted  to ; 
and  it  is  plain  that  these  may  be  contrived  so  as  to  meet  almost 
any  possible  demand  of  prospect.  Even  still,  however,  we  must 
duly  weigh  whatever  disadvantages  may  remain ; because,  in  a 
really  good  Dining-room,  these  may  be  of  great  moment ; and 
against  such  considerations  the  value  of  the  prospect  ought  not 
to  be  overestimated.  Ingenuity  of  arrangement  may  do  much ; 
but  suppose,  for  example,  that  in  order  to  command  an  expan- 
sive view  due  Westward,  the  end  wall  is  largely  opened  up  in 
windows,  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  amount  of  heat 
admitted  during  the  afternoon  and  at  the  very  hour  of  dinner 
may  become  very  embarrassing,  and  this  in  spite  of  any  attempt 
at  its  exclusion  by  opaque  blinds,  by  which,  of  course*  the 
cherished  landscape  also  would  be  shut  out. 

Bay-windows , of  various  forms  and  sizes,  are  one  of  the  most 
useful  and  pliant  of  all  contrivances  in  respect  of  the  more  ordi- 
nary questions  of  prospect ; and  it  may  be  almost  said  that  in 
no  case  ought  a sacrifice  of  aspect  to  be  resolved  upon  until 
every  effort  has  been  made  in  this  way  to  avoid  the  necessity. 
Instances  of  the  application  of  the  bay-window  are  given  on 
the  margin. 
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The  internal  arrangements  of  a Dining-room  have  to  be  based 
upon  the  primary  idea  of  accommodating  a given  maximum 
number  of  persons  at  table,  and  in  a 
given  style.  Taking  the  width  of  the 
dining-table,  with  the  proper  addition 
on  each  side  for  the  company  seated, 
and  allowing  free  passage  behind  them 
for  the  servants,  we  obtain,  accord- 
ing to  the  style  of  dining  dictated, 
the  requisite  width  for  the  apart- 
ment; bearing  in  mind,  of  course, 
chairs  left  unoccupied  at  the  walls, 
hearth-rug  and  screen,  sideboard  and 
dinner -waggons,  so  far  as  any  of 
these  may  affect  the  question.  The 
length  is  then  determined  simply  by 
the  number  of  persons  to  sit  down, 
adding  a sufficiency  of  clear  space  at 
the  ends  for  service.  The  sideboard, 
if  at  one  end,  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
the  fireplace,  if  this  be  at  one  end,  as 
it  very  frequently  is,  must  also  have 
abundant  space.  A small  Dining- 
room ought  never  to  be  less  than  1 6 
feet  wide;  from  18  to  20  feet  is  a 
full  width;  beyond  this  is  almost 
matter  of  state.  . 

In  plotting  on  plan  the  Furniture  D- Door- 
of  a Dining-room,  allow  from  4 to  6 feet  for  the  width  of  the 
table ; 20  inches  on  each  side  for  the  company  seated ; from 
24  to  30  inches  in  length  as  the  sitting  space  of  each  person ; 
from  2 J to  5 or  6 feet,  clear  of  furniture,  for  passage-way  behind  ; 
from  6 by  2 feet  to  10  by  3 feet  for  the  sideboard ; from  4 to 
5 feet  by  22  inches  for  a dinner-waggon  or  cheffonier ; 20 
inches  from  the  wall  for  the  projection  of  a chair ; and  from 


Prospect,  S.  and  W. 
USE  OF  BAY  WINDOWS. 

(DINING-ROOM.) 

Scale  1 inch  to  30  feet. 

F.  Fire. 

T.  Table. 

S.  Sideboard. 


15  to  30  inches  for  that  of  a chimneypiece  and  fender,  keeping 
in  view  also  the  hearthrug  beyond. 

The  proper  position  for  the  Sideboard  is  at  one  end  of  the 
room ; at  the  back,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  master’s  chair.  Where 
it  is  not  so  placed,  communication  with  the  servants  is  rendered 
awkward,  especially  in  smaller  rooms.  It  need  not  be  said  also 
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that  there  is  a certain  importance  about  a good  sideboard,  which 
demands  one  end  of  the  room  for  itself.  Indeed,  the  general 
practice  of  forming  a special  recess  in  that  position  for  its  recep- 
tion can  scarcely  he  improved  upon.  The  sideboard  ought  never 
to  be  surmounted  or  even  flanked  by  windows ; because  not  only 
are  the  operations  of  the  servants  thus  brought  into  prominence, 
but  when  a gentleman  does  honour  to  his  guests  by^displaying 
his  plate,  its  effect  may  be  destroyed  by  the  glare  of  light.  A 
bay-window  at  one  end,  facing  the  sideboard  at  the  other,  with 
the  fireplace  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  and  the  chief  light 
opposite,  make  an  excellent  arrangement.  (See  the  second  of 
the  recent  diagrams.) 

It  is  true  that  with  English  people  the  Dining-room  is  often 
in  a great  measure  used  by  artificial  light;  but  this  does  not 
require  any  modification  of  the  above  arrangements ; if  the  room 
be  accommodated  to  daylight,  artificial  light  is  easily  accommo- 
dated to  the  room. 

The  Style  of  finish,  both  for  the  apartment  itself  and  for  the 
furniture,  is  always  somewhat  massive  and  simple ; on  the  prin- 
ciple, perhaps,  of  conformity  with  the  substantial  pretensions  of 
both  English  character  and  English  fare.  It  need  not  be  sombre 
and  dull,  or  indeed  devoid  of  cheerfulness  in  any  way ; but  so 
far  as  forms,  colours,  and  arrangements  can  produce  such  a 
result,  the  whole  appearance  of  the  room  ought  to  be  that  of 
masculine  importance. 

One  feature  which  has  always  a substantial  aspect  in  this 
apartment  is  the  unbroken  line  of  chairs  at  the  wall.  Although 
it  is  not  desirable  to  make  a Gentleman’s  Dining-room  like  the 
Assembly-Hall  of  a Corporation  or  the  Long-room  of  a tavern 
by  carrying  this  principle  to  an  extreme,  yet  it  is  not  well  when 
other  articles  of  furniture  are  placed  at  intervals  in  such 
number  as  to  give  the  apartment  the  character  of  a Parlour. 
In  fact,  as  much  as  possible,  every  chair  ought  to  stand  at  the 
wall  facing  its  place  at  the  table ; both  for  convenience  and  for 
association  with  the  purpose  of  the  room.  With  regard  to 
dinner-waggons  or  cheffoniers,  their  best  position,  and  most  useful, 
is  at  the  two  end  corners  opposite  the  Sideboard. 

In  very  superior  rooms  it  is  sometimes  the  practice  to  place 
the#  chairs,  or  a portion  of  them,  when  not  in  use,  not  against 
the  wall,  but  around  the  table.  If  this  be  done  to  leave  the 
wall- space  free  for  the  display  of  objects  of  virtu,  it  is  so  far 
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well ; otherwise  care  has  to  be  taken  that  there  shall  be  some 
other  sufficient  reason  apparent. 

The  position  of  the  Fireplace  with  relation  to  the  door  and 
windows  is  in  perhaps  all  other  rooms  a matter  of  the  utmost 
importance.  In  a Dining-room,  however,  used  exclusively  as 
such,  the  only  purpose  of  the  fire  is  to  warm  the  room  through- 
out, and  if  possible  equably,  without  purposely  constituting  what 
is  invaluable  in  a Sitting-room,  a comfortable  fireside ; so  that, 
but  for  our  pardonable  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  open  grate, 
the  best  mode  of  heating  for  the  special  purpose  would  be  by 
hot-water  apparatus.  Consequently,  the  fireplace  has  simply  to 
be  placed  where  it  shall  best  warm  the  room  and  least  scorch 
the  company.  To  put  it  in  a recess  sometimes  helps  the  matter ; 
to  bring  it  forward  with  a chimney-breast  does  the  reverse.  In 
any  room  over  30  feet  in  length  two  fireplaces  are  generally 
provided.  Both  ought  to  be  on  the  same  wall,  opposite  the 
windows,  unless  there  be  special  circumstances  to  prevent  it. 
If  the  fireplace  should  be  in  the  end  wall  opposite  the  sideboard, 
it  is  satisfactory ; if  flanked  by  end  windows,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion ; if  on  the  same  wall  as  the  door — an  arrangement  generally 
fatal  to  a Sitting-room — the  Dining-room  need  not  suffer,  pro- 
vided the  distance  between  the  door  and  fireplace  be  sufficient. 

With  regard  to  the  use  of  Heating-apparatus,  the  marginal 
sketch  represents  an  arrangement  adopted  in  a work  of  the 
author’s  in  special  circumstances,  in  an  old  room  which  had 
two  radical  defects,  an  end-light  and 
narrow  width.  The  fireplace  was  built 
up,  and  two  recesses  formed,  one  on  each 
side  of  it,  for  the  dinner- waggons.  Under 
these  articles  there  were  placed  two  small 
hot-water  tables.  Where  the  fireplace 
had  been,  a mirror  was  fixed,  extending 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  (The  end  wall  was  also  opened  up  into 
one  large  window ; and  the  result  was  that  an  apartment  which 
had  been  before  in  a manner  abandoned,  as  useless,  became  a 
light  and  cheerful  Dining-room,  fit  for  the  purposes  of  a man 
of  rank.) 

The  Door  of  a small  Dining-room,  if  there  be  only  one,  ought 
to  be  placed,  for  the  sake  of  service,  close  by  the  sideboard.  (In 
larger  rooms,  as  we  shall  see,  the  case  is  different.)  Then,  being 
hinged,  according  to  rule,  on  the  edge  nearest  to  the  fire,  this 
will  cause  it,  in  opening,  to  expose,  not  the  table,  but  the  side- 


Desung-room  without  Fireplace. 
Scale  1 inch  to  30  feet. 
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board  ; which  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  In  the  best  form  of  an 
ordinary  room  it  will  thus  occupy  the  sideboard  end  of  the 
blank  side  wall.  (See  all  the  diagrams,  p.  93.)  Let  it  be 
specially  made  sufficiently  wide  for  two  persons  to  enter  together 
without  discomfort ; in  good  houses  the  width  ought  to  be  3 \ feet. 
It  is  also  worthy  of  mention  again,  as  specially  important,  that  the 
door  must  open  sufficiently  clear  of  the  sideboard  to  admit  of  free 
entrance  ; a principle  not  always  attended  to  in  narrow  rooms. 

It  is  not  unusual,  and  may  sometimes  be  very  convenient,  to 
have  one  of  the  windows  in  the  form  of  a Sash-door,  when  open- 
ing on  a Terrace  or  Garden,  as  in  Plate  XXVIII.  Cases  have 
not  been  wanting,  however,  when  such  a door  has  provided 
unhappy  facilities  for  stealing  the  plate. 

The  Dinner-route  is  a consideration  second  to  none  with 
respect  to  the  position  of  the  Dining-room.  In  a small  house 
the  room  \yill  generally  have  but  one  door  for  both  entrance 
and  service ; in  this  case  the  route  to  that  door  from  the  Kitchen 
must  be  as  short  and  convenient  as  other  considerations  will 
permit.  Again,  as  the  dishes  must  be  carried  to  and  from  the 
door  through  the  family  part  of  the  house, — the  Corridor,  for 
example,  Staircase,  or  Vestibule, — it  is  essential  that  they  shall 
not  cross  the  track  of  family  traffic,  or  otherwise  be  obtruded 
upon  the  notice  of  the  inmates  or  visitors.  In  both  of  the 
houses  on  Plate  XXV.  this  difficulty  is  carefully  avoided,  if  not 
fairly  encountered.  Compare  also  Plates  XX  X II.  and  XXXIV. 
in  this  respect.  The  general  question  of  the  dinner-route  is 
treated  of  under  the  head  of  Kitchen. 

A special  Service-door  is  the  next  step  in  advance,  as  in 
Plates  XVI.  and  XXV.  It  will  of  course  be  close  to  the  side- 
board; it  is  sometimes  put  on  the  other  side  of  this  so  as 
to  match  the  principal  door.  Sometimes,  however,  and  with 
good  reason  in  larger  examples,  the  latter  is  placed  at  the  other 
end  of  the  room,  and  none  but  the  service^door  at  the  sideboard 
end.  (Many  of  the  plates  exemplify  well  the  advantages  of  this 
arrangement ; indeed  there  are  only  a small  minority  on  the 
contrary  plan.)  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remember  that,  if 
a service-door  should  communicate  with  the  general  Corridor  of 
the  Offices,  this  interferes  with  the  privacy  of  the  room  ; besides 
that  it  is  calculated  also  to  admit  the  sounds  of  the  Corridor  in 
question.  A double  door  is  the  remedy ; but  the  arrangement 
is  still  objectionable  ; a private  Lobby,  howrever  small,  is  much 
to  be  preferred. 
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Sometimes  a small  Hatch  (tlie  buttery-hatch  of  old  time)  is 
formed  at  the  sideboard,  through  which  the  dishes  are  handed 
from  the  Pantry  or  a Lobby,  or  a Service-room.  (See  Plate 
XXV.,  the  upper  example.)  This  is  a plan  more  specious  than 
efficient  in  any  case.  In  a large  house  it  does  not  answer : the 
servants  will  often,  in  an  emergency,  wish  heartily  it  were  a 
door,  and  the  continual  interchange  of  audible  communications 
through  the  aperture  is  a thing  that  can  scarcely  be  prevented 
from  attracting  attention. 

Another  appliance  of  recent  introduction  for  Town-Houses, 
and  others  which  have  Basement  Offices,  is  a Lift-table , within 
the  limits  of  the  Dining-room,  communicating  with  a Service- 
room  below.  A small  dinner-waggon,  properly  in  a recess,  is 
so  contrived  as  to  pass  bodily  up  and  down  in  a very  simple 
manner,  and  the  only  task  for  ingenuity  to  accomplish  is  the 
satisfactory  closing  of  the  aperture  in  the  floor  when  the  Lift  is 
down.  The  objections  to  the  hatch  still  hold  good  here. 

When  the  style  of  living  is  at  all  above  the  average,  it  is 
exceedingly  convenient  to  have  attached  to  the  Dining-room  a 
Service-room ; and,  as  the  rank  of  the  house  advances,  the  deve- 
lopment of  this  useful  adjunct  becomes  more  and  more  important, 
as  the  Plates  show  throughout.  (See  also  Service-room.)  Our 
immediate  concern,  however,  with  this  question  need  not  go 
further  than  the  proposition  that  the  door,  connecting  it  with 
the  Dining-room,  will  be  necessarily  close  to  the  Sideboard  and 
the  master’s  chair.  Sometimes  it  has  to  be  specially  so  placed 
as  to  protect  the  company  from  the  curiosity  of  servants,  parti- 
cularly such  as  are  not  actually  waiting.  In  very  large  establish- 
ments an  Ante-room  may  have  to  be  formed  adjoining  the  Dining- 
room, for  servants  in  attendance.  On  grounds  of  privacy  it  is 
frequently  desirable  that  this,  and  indeed  a Serving-room  no 
less,  should  communicate  with  the  Dining-room  through  an 
intermediate  Lobby,  however  small. 

It  is  the  rule  primarily  to  have  no  door  of  intercommunication 
between  the  Dining-room  and  any  other  of  the  Family  Apart- 
ments. The  special  habits  of  a family  may,  however,  sometimes 
require  it.  Double  doors  must  of  course  be  provided  in  such  a 
case  for  the  sake  of  privacy.  The  intercommunication  will  be 
least  objectionable  when  it  connects  with  the  Business-room  or 
Study,  Saloon,  Library,  or  Breakfast-room.  To  communicate 
with  the  Drawing-room,  except  in  some  very  special  case,  is 
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quite  out  of  order,  although  by  no  means  so  uncommon  as 
we  might  expect.  (See  Plates  XVII.,  XXVII.,  XXX.,  and 
others.) 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Dining-room  is  always  subject 
to  be  used  during  the  morning  as  a waiting-room  for  the  gentle- 
man’s visitors  ; this  is  a standard  necessity  in  small  houses,  and 
no  less  practically  the  rule  in  even  the  largest ; its  position 
therefore  ought  to  be  sufficiently  near  the  Gentleman’s-room  or 
Study. 

Closets  are  generally  considered  out  of  character  in  a good 
Dining-room  ; but  there  are  persons  of  homely  habits  who  some- 
times prefer  to  have  a special  Store-closet  at  hand.  (Plate  XX.) 
Dwarf  cupboards,  it  need  not  be  said,  are  inadmissible,  even 
in  small  houses  ; they  are  only  fit  for  the  “ Back-Parlour  ” of  a 
shopkeeper. 

It  is  self-evident  that  a good  Dining-room  should  be  lofty ; 
that  the  windows  should  be  of  full  size  ; and  that  ventilation 
should  be  cared  for,  not  merely  to  promote  the  egress  of 
dinner  vapours,  but  to  prevent  their  further  passage  into  the 
house. 

The  external  position  of  the  Dining-room  ought  not  to  be  such 
as  to  connect  it  with  what  may  be  called  the  ladies’  quarter  or 
the  Lawn ; neither  ought  the  windows  to  be  so  directly  over- 
looked from  the  quarter  of  entrance  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

The  approach  from  the  Entrance-door  to  the  Dining-room  need 
not  be  so  direct  as  that  to  the  Drawing-room.  But  the  Drawing- 
room route  to  and  from  the  Dining-room  ought  to  be  invariably 
planned  with  an  eye  to  facility,  directness,  and  special  import- 
ance ; inasmuch  as  where  there  may  be  no  other  ceremonious- 
ness whatever  in  the  habits  of  a family,  there  will  be  at  least  a 
little  of  that  quality,  if  only  occasionally,  in  the  act  of  proceed- 
ing to  and  from  dinner.  For  such  a route,  therefore,  there 
ought  to  be  spaciousness ; also  some  extent  of  length ; and, 
lastly,  directness,  or  freedom  from  turnings.  A very  excellent 
effect  is  had  when  the  two  doors  in  question,  in  a superior  house, 
face  each  other  at  the  ends  of  a Hall  or  Gallery.  (Plate 
XXXV.)  However  small  the  house  may  be,  to  pass  through  a 
door  of  intercommunication,  or  to  slip  out  of  one  door  and  in  at 
the  other  three  or  four  feet  off,  is  always  undignified.  (Plate 
XXV.) 

Oases  are  too  frequently  to  be  met  with,  even  in  superior 
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houses,  where  the  Dining-room  door  is  accidentally  situated 
so  close  to  the  Entrance-Hall  that  strangers  coming  from  the 
Drawing-room  to  dinner  are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  going 
out  of  the  house  : this  ought  to  be  provided  against.  It  is  an 
equally  great  mistake  to  place  the  Dining-room  at  such  a dis- 
tance inwards  from  the  central  point  of  thoroughfare  as  to 
create  a long  special  passage  thereto ; the  position  of  the  door 
ought  to  be  such  that  the  room  shall  be  seen  to  be  one  of  the 
group  of  Family  Apartments  as  much  as  any  other. 

The  question  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  any  difference  of 
general  plan  is  recognised  between  a Dining-room  of  the  modern 
Classic  style,  and  one  of  the  modern  Mediaeval.  The  answer 
may  safely  be  given,  that  any  pretended  peculiarity  whatever 
of  this  kind  may  be  taken  for  affectation  in  either  style,  except 
perhaps  in  the  case  of  a State-room,  which  will  be  spoken  of  in 
its  place.  Any  English  gentleman  of  the  present  day  who 
would  consent  to  sacrifice  the  characteristics  of  a comfortable 
Dining-room  for  the  sake  of  imitating  the  manners,  whether  of 
ancient  or  modern  Italy  on  the  one  hand  or  Gothic  or  Tudor 
England  on  the  other,  would  be  charged  on  all  sides,  amongst 
his  acquaintance,  with  something  very  much  akin  to  eccentricity. 
(See  further  the  next  chapter  on  the  Parlour-Dining-room ; also 
that  on  the  State  Dining-room.) 


CHAPTER  II.  - Parlour-Dining-room. 

Defined. — Use  of  the  term  Parlour.  — Compromised  aspect. — Fireside,  &c. — * 
Furniture.  — Modification  of  general  features. 

In  smaller  houses,  and  indeed  in  many  of  considerable  size,  the 
Dining-room  is  used  as  a family  sitting-room ; sometimes  for 
both  day  and  evening ; sometimes  for  the  day  alone,  with  the 
Drawing-room  for  the  evening  ; and  sometimes  for  the  evening 
alone, — at  least  in  winter,  when  Paterfamilias,  having  done  his 
day’s  work  and  dined,  refuses  to  move  any  more  from  a favourite 
easy  chair.  Then  again,  in  some  cases  dinner  is  taken  early  in 
the  day,  without  ceremony  ; in  some  the  Drawing-room  is  “ pre- 
served : ” both  facts  we  must  accept,  and  indeed  others  of  similar 
bearing.  In  short,  the  character  of  the  household,  the  stvle  of 
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living,  and  local  peculiarities,  form  the  grounds  of  a good  deal 
of  variety  in  the  occupation  of  the  so-called  Dining-room,  apart 
from  mere  eating  purposes ; and  thus,  in  one  way  or  another, 
the  homely  character  of  the  Family  Parlour  * of  an  inferior 
house  is  introduced ; bringing  with  it  a certain  kind  of  comfort 
which  a formal  Drawing-room,  for  instance,  does  not  seem  to 
possess.  Or,  to  put  the  matter  otherwise,  where  there  is  no 
Morning-room  (which  is  a Parlour  or  more  homely  Drawing- 
room), the  Dining-room  is  often  used  as  such,  and  in  the  evening 
may  either  be  superseded  by  the  more  formal  Drawing-room,  or 
may  not. 

It  is  plain  that  such  a Parlour-Dining-room  (if  the  reader  will 
accept  the  term)  cannot  be  disposed  strictly  according  to  the 
rules  set  forth  in  the  last  chapter,  if  it  is  to  be  a pleasant  sitting- 
room.  Its  requirements  partake  more  or  less  of  those  of  the 
Drawing-room ; and  in  some  cases  it  will  be  preferred  that 
certain  Drawing-room  features  should  take  precedence  of  all 
others. 

With  regard  to  Aspect , it  has  already  been  shown  that  a 
Dining-room,  whether  for  early  or  late  meals,  ought  to  look  in 
some  degree  Northward  ; on  the  other  hand,  a sitting-room  should 
obviously  look  in  some  Southward  direction;  the  Westward 
quarters — those  of  level  sunset  and  rain — are  more  or  less  un- 
suitable for  either  case  ; and  a tendency  Eastward,  as  a general 
rule,  is  acceptable  for  both.  But  although  this  indicates  an 
Eastward  direction  for  compromise  in  such  a case  as  the  present, 
yet  there  is  obviously  a wide  difference  between  the  extremes  of 
Northward  and  Southward  which  have  to  be  brought  to  meet  if 
the  room  is  in  any  degree  appropriately  to  combine  the  attri- 
butes of  both  aspects.  Indeed  it  may  at  once  be  owned  that  in 
so  wide  a difference  no  compromise  whatever  is  possible  (sup- 
posing the  room  to  be  lighted  from  only  one  side)  upon  the 
basis  of  mutual  accommodation.  If  East  be  thought  of,  we  have 
the  cold,  unhealthy  winds,  and  the  entire  afternoon’s  shade, 
which,  as  regards  Parlour  uses,  imply  no  compromise,  but  an 
absolute  surrender  of  essentials.  And  when  we  decide  upon 


* The  vulgarity,  if  any,  attachable  to 
the  use  of  this  good  old  English  word, 
is  to  be  regretted.  Surely  the  term 
Sitting-room  is  worse  instead  of  better. 
The  fact  is  that  all  Withdrawing-rooms , 


of  whatever  kind,  may  very  conveniently 
and  expressively  be  called  Parlours  as  a 
class.  The  author,  therefore,  has  in  the 
present  edition  freely  introduced  this 
term. 
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South-East,  in  order  to  secure  cheerfulness  for  the  day,  it  is  obvi- 
ously an  acceptance  of  the  Parlour  conditions,  and  a surrender 
of  those  of  the  formal  Dining-room. 

When  the  room  is  not  occupied  during  the  day,  but  in  the 
evening  alone,  there  is  little  need  to  interfere  with  the  Dining- 
room rule  for  a Northward  aspect.  In  winter  the  windows  will 
be  closed,  and  in  summer  the  catching  lights  of  the  setting  sun 
will  shoot  very  pleasantly  across  the  prospect.  But  it  is  injudi- 
cious to  turn  so  far  Westward  as  to  admit  the  setting  sunshine, 
or  so  far  Eastward  as  entirely  to  lose  its  influence. 

End  windows  may  often  be  made  of  considerable  service  in 
the  species  of  room  before  us  as  respects 
the  question  of  aspect.  For  example, 
with  side-light  looking  North-East,  and 
a good  end-window  South-East,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Dining-room  may  be 
admirably  met,  and  those  of  the  Parlour 
none  the  less.  (See  marginal  sketch.) 

Bay-windows  also  are  invaluable  in 
such  a case.  A cool  Northward  room 
may  have  a spacious  adjunct  of  this  kind 
at  the  Eastward  end,  which,  if  kept  in  sunshine,  shall  be  a little 
Summer  Parlour  in  itself.  (See,  for  instance,  one  of  the  sketches 
on  p.  93,  representing  an  octagonal  adjunct  at  the  South-East 
angle.) 

Although  the  sideboard  and  dining-table  are  still  the  leading- 
articles  of  furniture,  it  must  never  be  overlooked  that  the 
Dining-room,  in  this  new  form,  has  to  be  considerably  modified, 
not  in  respect  of  aspect  alone,  but  also  in  arrangement;  and 
here  the  Fireplace  is  the  feature  chiefly  in  question.  It  has 
been  already  explained  that  equable  and  general  warmth  is 
what  we  require  in  the  proper  Dining-room,  and  not  what  is 
called  a Fireside.  But  for  any  Sitting-room,  keeping  in  view 
the  English  climate  and  habits,  a fireside  is  of  all  considerations 
practically  the  most  important.  No  such  apartment  can  pass 
muster  with  domestic  critics  unless  the  good  old  English  circle 
round  the  fire  be  quite  free  from  the  possibility  of  disturbance. 
Even  in  the  largest  Dining-rooms,  and  the  most  formal,  where 
people  do  not  “ draw  round  the  fire,”  the  principle  of  plan  is  the 
same.  Accordingly,  it  is  the  disposition  of  the  fireplace  with 
relation  to  doors,  windows,  sideboard,  closets  (if  any),  and  furni- 
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ture  generally,  which  now  becomes  a problem.  In  spacious 
rooms,  as  will  at  once  appear,  there  is  usually  little  difficulty. 
In  small  rooms  there  is  often  a great  deal.  It  may  be  advised, 
therefore,  as  a particularly  good  rule  in  every  case  of  a Parlour- 
Dining-room  in  a small  house,  that  we  should  err  a little  on  the 
side  of  spaciousness ; and  even  if  this  cannot  be  done  except  at 
the  expense  of  the  Drawing-room,  the  advantage  in  every-day 
family  comfort  will  be  ample  compensation. 

No  modification  of  the  standard  Dining-room  arrangements  is 
required  as  regards  the  position  of  the  Sideboard,  or  of  the  Doors 
with  relation  thereto  ; except  that  it  may  generally  be  advisable, 
if  there  be  a service-door,  to  place  this  and  the  entrance- door 
both  at  one  end  rather  than  otherwise.  It  may,  however,  be 
found  more  or  less  desirable,  according  to  the  precise  use  which 
is  made  of  the  room,  to  interfere  with  the  disposition  of  the 
furniture  generally,  so  as  to  introduce  couch,  cabinets,  card- 
tables,  pianoforte,  and  so  on,  perhaps  bookcases  ; the  Dining- 
room line  of  chairs  being  very  likely  sacrificed  altogether. 

The  convenience  of  a Sash-door  opening  on  the  Lawn  or 
Garden,  as  suggested  for  the  Dining-room,  is  now  greater. 

The  rule  respecting  the  Dinner-route  from  the  Kitchen  must 
on  no  account  be  considered  less  obligatory.  The  contrivances 
for  service  may  be  in  any  of  the  forms  already  described; 
although,  as  it  is  in  the  less  stately  establishments  as  a rule  that 
the  Dining-room  takes  this  character,  the  less  elaborate  arrange- 
ments are  therefore  sufficient. 

Closets  are  little  if  any  more  allowable  here  than  in  the 
Dining-room  proper ; but  if  insisted  upon,  let  there  be  provided, 
not  cupboards  either  dwarf  or  tall  set  up  in  recesses,  but  a good 
old-fashioned  closet  beyond  the  wall. 

Intercommunication  with  perhaps  the  Drawing-room,  Library, 
or  Study,  may  be  convenient  in  a small  house ; but  too  many 
doors,  it  will  be  obvious,  must  seriously  interfere  with  the  fire- 
side circle,  eYen  if  they  do  not  preoccupy  the  snug  corners, 
create  thoroughfare  traffic  and  thorough  draughts,  and  disturb 
privacy  and  comfort  generally. 

With  regard  to  the  external  position  of  a Parlour -Dining-room 
occupied  during  the  day,  the  retirement  desirable  for  the  more 
formal  apartment,  and  the  seclusion  from  the  Drawing-room 
Facade,  became  not  only  unnecessary,  but  inappropriate ; and 
the  windows  may  even  be  all  French  casements  opening  on  the 
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Lawn.  The  approach  to  such  a room  internally  requires  to  be 
more  ready  than  before,  as  there  will  be  direct  traffic  with  the 
Entrance-door  on  Drawing-room  principles. 

The  Style  of  finish  and  decoration,  if  not  indeed  that  of  the 
furniture,  ought  to  be  modified  from  that  of  a more  regular 
Dining-room  ; so  that  feminine  attributes  may  be,  according  to 
circumstances,  duly  represented. 

In  a word,  the  arrangements  are  to  be  such  as  shall  preserve 
as  far  as  possible  the  characteristics  of  the  proper  Dining-room, 
and  at  the  same  time  admit  those  of  an  informal  Drawing-room 
or  Parlour; — the  circumstance  whether  it  is  to  be  occupied 
daring  the  day  or  only  during  the  evening,  being  directive  as  to 
the  form  these  latter  characteristics  shall  take. 


CHAPTER  III. — Morning-room. 

Described  in  variety.  — • Aspect,  &c.  — Arrangement  and  furniture.  — Position  and 
accessories.  — Intercommunication.  — Internal  position.  — Illustrations. 

This  apartment  is  introduced  in  superior  houses  primarily  to 
relieve  the  Drawing-room : indeed,  it  may  be  called  the 
Drawing-room  in  ordinary  of  the  house  and  no  more,  with  in- 
formal comfort  as  its  particular  characteristic  ; this  is  especially 
the  motive  in  houses  where  the  Drawing-room,  so  called,  is 
“ preserved.” 

In  more  homely  establishments  it  is  often  the  breakfast-room : 
luncheon  or  children’s  dinner  may  be  served  in  it,  or  perhaps  a 
quiet  evening  dinner  itself;  and  sometimes  the  family,  when 
small  in  number,  may  continue  there  afterwards.  It  takes, 
therefore,  in  such  cases  still  more  of  the  character  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Parlour,  like  the  Parlour-Dining-room  of  the  preceding 
chapter ; being  based,  however,  more  upon  Drawing-room  con- 
ditions than  before. 

In  respect  of  Aspect,  although  it  is  a rule  to  avoid  the  level 
sunshine  of  the  evening,  yet  that  of  the  morning  is  always 
welcome,  and  especially  in  the  winter,  dissipating  as  it  does  so 
pleasantly  the  ungenial  atmosphere  of  night;  and  therefore, 
considering  the  Morning-room,  in  the  mean  time,  as  a break- 
fasting-room, or  even  an  early  Sitting-room,  perhaps  East  would 
be  the  best  aspect  so  far ; because,  in  that  position,  the  room, 
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after  haying  received  the  solar  warmth  from  the  first,  has  by 
breakfast-time  lost  the  glare,  the  sun  having  passed  round  about 
45  degrees  from  the  front.  But  as  the  Morning-room  has  to  be 
occupied  during  the  whole  day,  it  becomes  desirable  to  turn  it 
on  this  account  more  Southward ; and  thus  a South-East  aspect, 
which  keeps  the  sunshine  till  an  hour  and  a half  after  noon, 
although  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  having  it  directly  in  front  at 
breakfast-time,  is  perhaps  after  all  the  best.  A South  aspect, 
which  takes  the  sunshine  at  45  degrees  at  breakfast,  and  keeps 
it  till  4 p.m.,  is  an  extreme  in  that  direction ; indeed  it  becomes 
more  sultry  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  day  than  most  persons 
would  consider  tolerable.  A window-shade,  however  will  assist 
the  case. 

The  remarks  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the  appli- 
cation of  end-windows  in  other  rooms  will  still  apply  here.  With 
the  help  of  a bay-window , again,  any  difficulty  of  aspect  may  be 
even  still  more  readily  overcome,  on  the  same  principles  before 
explained.  (See  the  two  preceding  chapters.)  A pleasing  Pros- 
pect, by  the  bye,  is  especially  desirable  for  a Morning-room. 

The  principles  of  arrangement  which  govern  here  are  those  of 
the  Parlour.  (See  Parlour -Dining-room.)  Sideboard  and  dining- 
table,  however,  ought  to  disappear  ; even  for  meals  a cheffonier 
and  centre  table  are  sufficient.  Supposing  the  fireplace  to  occupy, 
as  it  ought,  the  middle  of  one  side,  the  door  will  be  best  placed  at 
one  corner  opposite,  in  either  the  side  or  the  end  wall ; the  win- 
dows may  be  either  opposite  the  fireplace  or  at  the  end  removed 
from  the  door,  or  both. 

In  the  generality  of  cases  a Morning-room  is  only  required  to 
be  of  that  moderate  size  which  will  be  best  about  square  in 
proportion  ; say  from  15  to  25  feet  square.  The  Furniture  will 
consist  of  a centre  table,  a cheffonier  or 
cabinet  or  two,  a couch,  chairs,  easy-chairs, 
a side-table,  the  lady’s  work-table,  a piano- 
forte, what-nots,  and  so  on,  according  to 
style  and  use,  with  perhaps  a lady’s  book- 
case. The  marginal  sketch  gives  a general 
idea  of  what  is  perhaps  the  best  model  of 
scale  i inch  to  30  feet.  arrangement. 

The  Windows  may  extend  down  to  the  floor,  whether  as  sashes 
or  casements;  and  one  or  more  may  open  on  the  Lawn  or 
Flower-Garden — the  latter  being  perhaps  preferable. 
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The  Service-route  from  the  Kitchen,  if  the  Morning-room  is  to 
be  used  for  luncheon,  or  more  particularly  for  dinner  in  any 
form,  ought  to  be  almost  as  rigidly  regulated  as  that  to  a 
Dining-room ; for  no  considerable  traffic  of  dishes  ought  on  any 
account  to  invade  the  main  Thoroughfares.  As  regards  a special 
Service-closet , or  even  a Service-door , it  may  be  always  considered 
that  such  would  be  quite  unsuitable  for  the  apartment. 

Dwarf  cupboards  are  sometimes  introduced  in  inferior  cases ; 
but  they  are  a clumsy  contrivance ; cheffoniers  ought  to  do  all 
their  duty.  A roomy  Closet , however,  will  not  be  out  of  place. 
There  may  even  be,  in  small  houses,  and  under  a very  homely 
administration,  a door  opening  into  the  Lady  s Store-room ; with 
a small  intermediate  lobby,  of  course,  if  not  impossible ; and 
care  being  always  taken,  we  need  scarcely  say,  that  the  Store- 
room has  also  an  entrance  from  without,  and  ventilation  of 
its  own. 

A door  of  intercommunication  may  connect  the  Morning-room 
with  the  Drawing-room  in  any  case ; perhaps  with  the  Dining- 
room, if  in  a small  establishment ; or  with  the  Library,  or  even 
the  Boudoir,  according  to  circumstances ; but,  as  a rule,  such 
arrangements,  unless  very  judiciously  considered,  are  liable  to 
prove  more  inimical  to  privacy  and  comfort  in  one  way  than 
favourable  to  them  in  another.  One  advantage,  however,  of  a 
door  of  intercommunication  between  Morning-room  and  Drawing- 
room is  that  it  provides  for  the  ladies  what  is  called  escape  in  a 
manner  the  most  legitimate  of.  all,  inasmuch  as  these  two  apart- 
ments become,  without  any  violence  to  their  characteristics,  the 
best  possible  ante-rooms  to  each  other. 

Irrespective  of  what  has  just  been  said,  the  internal  position  of 
the  Morning-room  ought  to  be  more  in  connexion  with  the 
Drawing-room  than  any  other  apartment ; and,  like  the  Drawing- 
room, it  ought  to  be  readily  accessible  from  the  Entrance  for  the 
reception  of  the  more  intimate  class  of  visitors  during  the  day. 

Instances  of  the  Morning-room  will  be  found  amongst  the 
illustrations  in  several  forms,  as  in  Plates  XV.,  XXVII.  (where 
it  is  properly  a Boudoir),  XXXI.  (peculiar),  XXXIII.,  XXXIV., 
XXXV.,  XLI. ; in  Plates  XVI.,  XXV.,  and  XXIX.  it  is  absent, 
as  beyond  the  scale  of  accommodation. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. — Breakfast  or  Luncheon-room. 

Defined  and  exemplified.  — Aspect  and  arrangement.  — Hlustrations. 

The  so-called  Breakfast-room  of  smaller  houses  may  be  said  to 
be  an  inferior  variety  of  the  Morning-room,  and  to  be  subject  gene- 
rally to  the  same  regulations,  except  that  the  more  exceptional 
uses  suggested  for  the  Morning-room  are  more  appropriate  here, 
namely,  the  service  of  not  only  breakfast,  but  early  dinner  or 
luncheon,  or  at  times  the  quiet  evening  dinner  when  the  family 
is  small.  It  differs  therefore  from  the  proper  Morning-room  in 
this,  that  it  possesses  the  character  of  the  Parlour-Dining-room 
alone,  and  not  that  of  the  Drawing-room  at  all. 

In  larger  establishments  we  find  this  apartment  introduced  in 
addition  to  a Morning-room  ; and  then  each  of  these  apartments 
takes  its  own  proper  purpose.  The  Morning-room  relieves  the 
Drawing-room  only,  and  the  Breakfast- (or  Luncheon-) room  the 
Dining-room  only.  Accordingly,  the  Morning-room  being  pro- 
bably attached  directly  to  the  Drawing-room,  the  Breakfast- 
room  is  similarly  attached  to  the  Dining-room,  so  as  to  be  placed 
in  intimate  connexion  with  the  Service-room.  It  then  may 
formally  take  the  character  of  the  Dining-room  in  ordinary  for  a 
small  family. 

Aspect  will  be  governed  here  by  the  same  principles  as  those 
which  apply  to  the  Morning-room,  Dining-room,  or  Parlour- 
Dining-room  according  to  the  case  ; and  the  internal  arrange- 
ments will  correspond,  except  that  a small  sideboard  ought 
properly  to  have  a place.  In  dimensions  and  proportion  the 
room  will  be  like  the  Morning-room,  or  rather  less,  say  from  15 
to  20  feet  square. 

Illustrations  of  the  Breakfast-room  will  be  found  in  Plates 
XX.,  XXVI.,  XXVIII.,  XXXII. ; and  in  Plate  XXXIII.  there 
is  the  same  feature  under  the  name  of  “ Small  Dining-room.” 
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CHAPTER  Y. — Drawing-room. 


Defined.  — Character  always  the  same.  — Aspect. — 'End  windows,  &c.,  for  pro- 
spect. — Side  or  end  bow.  — Windows  and  light  generally.  — Conflicting  aspect 
and  prospect.  — Internal  arrangement.  — Theoretical  scheme  of  the  Parlour.  — 
Furniture.  — Special  arrangements  with  upholsterer.  — Intercommunication. 
— External  position  : Lawn,  Terrace,  &c.  — Internal  position.  — First-floor 
Drawing-room.  — Dimensions,  &c.  — Secondary  Drawing-room.  — Ante-Draw- 
ing-room. — Conjunction  with  other  apartments  for  a suite.  — Such  combination 
with  Dining-room.  — Music-room.  — Illustrations  passim. 

This  is  the  Lady’s  Apartment  essentially,  being  the  modem 
form  of  the  Lady's  Withdrawing -room,  otherwise  the  Parlour , or 
perfected  Chamber  of  Mediaeval  plan.  If  a Morning-room  be 
not  provided,  it  is  properly  the  only  Sitting-room  of  the  family. 
In  it  also  in  any  case  the  ladies  receive  calls  throughout  the  day, 
and  the  family  and  their  guests  assemble  before  dinner.  After 
dinner  the  ladies  withdraw  to  it,  and  are  joined  by  the  gentlemen 
for  the  evening.  It  is  also  the  Reception-room  for  evening 
parties.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  Drawing-room  as  regards 
purpose : there  is  little  difference,  except  in  size  and  evidence 
of  opulence,  between  that  of  the  duchess  and  that  of  the  simplest 
gentlewoman  in  the  neighbourhood.  Consequently,  although  in 
most  respects  the  chief  room  of  the  house,  it  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  easily  reduced  to  system  of  any. 

The  character  to  be  always  aimed  at  in  a Drawing-room  is 
especial  cheerfulness,  refinement  of  elegance,  and  what  is  called 
lightness  as  opposed  to  massiveness.  Decoration  and  furniture 
ought  therefore  to  be  comparatively  delicate ; in  short,  the  rule 
in  everything  is  this — if  the  expression  may  be  used — to  be 
entirely  ladylike.  The  comparison  of  Dining-room  and  Drawing- 
room, therefore,  is  in  almost  every  way  one  of  contrast. 

The  proper  Aspect  for  a Drawing-room  must,  of  course,  be 
such  as  to  meet  sunshine  and  mild  weather,  so  that  the  ladies 
may  enjoy  the  most  free  and  direct  communication  with  the 
open  air.  Southward  will  consequently  be  the  general  tendency ; 
and  the  precise  point  of  the  compass  which  is  most  eligible  will 
be  determined  by  an  avoidance  on  the  one  hand  of  the  bitter 
and  unhealthy  East  winds,  and  on  the  other  of  the  quarter  of 
wet  winds  and  sultry  sunshine.  (See  the  Aspect- Compass,  p.  81.) 
The  point  generally  preferred  is  as  nearly  as  possible  South-East, 
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taking  the  sun  from  early  morning  till  about  two  hours  after 
noon,  and  haying  it  directly  in  front  not  later  than  9 or  10  a.m. 
This  gives  to  the  apartment  all  the  advantage  of  being  rendered 
cheerful  and  pleasant  by  the  morning  sun  in  good  time  before 
occupation  for  the  day,  and  also  the  equal  benefits  of  shade 
towards  the  hottest  part  of  the  afternoon  and  relief  from  the 
level  rays  of  the  evening.  Further  South  is  further  exposed 
to  the  sultry  time  of  day,  and  to  the  wet  quarter.  South-West 
becomes  very  unfavourable  in  both  these  respects.  Due  West 
takes  in  extreme  both  the  evening  glare  and  the  rain.  The 
Northward  and  Eastward  aspects  are,  of  course,  unsuitable,  for 
want  of  sunshine. 

In  a Drawing-room,  more  perhaps  than  in  any  other  apart- 
ment, window-shades,  or  possibly  a verandah,  may  be  calculated 
upon  to  shield  the  room  from  the  sunlight ; but  if  the  aspect  be 
West,  it  is  obvious  that  even  these  will  not  suffice  to  protect  the 
room  from  the  evening  glare. 

The  desirableness  of  end  windows  in  the  case  of  the  Drawing- 
room is  perhaps  still  more  remarkable  than  in  other  instances, 
especially  when  an  extensive  and  varied  prospect — of  so  much 
importance  for  this  apartment — is  to  be  had.  There  is  little,  if 
any,  objection  to  these  being  South-West,  or  even  West : or 
otherwise  they  may  be  East  or  North-East  without  disadvantage. 
A Northward  view,  for  instance,  has  the  merit  of  presenting  the 
daylight  landscape  lighted  from  behind  the  spectator,  a matter 
of  obvious  value  in  the  case  of  the  Ladies’  day-room.  The  em- 
ployment of  the  bay-window, 
again,  in  Drawing-rooms  is  of 
especial  service ; indeed  it  is  so 
general  as  to  need  little  expla- 
nation, certainly  no  advocacy. 

If  the  window- side  of  a 
Drawing-room  be  formed  in 
a curve  or  bow,  of  the  entire 
length,  or  nearly  so,  the  effect 
of  space  and  importance  be- 
comes much  enhanced.  If,  in- 
stead of  the  side,  it  is  one  end 
that  is  so  treated,  the  result, 
although  less  dignified  than  before,  is  still  very  satisfactory. 
The  marginal  sketch  (part  of  Plate  XXXVIII.)  represents  a 
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Drawing-room  of  large  size,  in  which  the  author  adopted  this 
principle.  There  are  other  elegancies  of  form  which  will  occur 
to  the  architect  according  to  the  case.  Indeed,  it  may  be  said 
that  it  is  in  this  particular  apartment,  if  in  no  other,  that  the 
designer  may  venture  to  take  a little  licence  in  respect  of  artistic 
plan ; provided  at  least  he  keeps  fully  in  mind  that  not  only  the 
English  gentleman,  but  the  lady  also,  will  be  found  to  demur  to 
architectural  pretentiousness, — preferring,  even  in  the  best  class 
of  rooms,  the  graces  of  furniture  and  decoration  to  all  that  the 
architect  values  as  “ interior  effect.” 

The  Windows  of  a Drawing-room  are  generally  formed  as 
casements,  one  or  more  of  them  opening  on  the  Lawn,  Elower- 
Garden,  or  Terrace.  They  ought  to  extend  in  height  as  near 
to  the  ceiling  as  the  cornice  and  upholstery  will  admit  of ; and 
if  they  all  reach  down  to  the  floor  the  cheerful  character  of  the 
room  will  be  much  helped.  In  the  case  of  a Drawing-room 
bay-window,  by  the  bye,  it  is  not  generally  advisable  to  make 
any  of  its  casements  assume  particularly  the  character  of  a door, 
because  this  constitutes  it  practically  a porch  or  thoroughfare, 
and  destroys  its  utility  as  an  Alcove. 

There  is  often  a temptation  to  give  a Drawing-room  a super- 
fluity of  window-space,  for  the  sake  of  prospect  (see  Plate  XVII.)  ; 
but  the  provision  of  adequate  wall-space  for  furniture  is  still 
more  important ; and  the  character  of  a Gallery  or  Prospect- 
house  must  be  avoidedc  In  ordinary  rooms  it  is  very  doubtful 
whether  light  on  more  than  one  side  and  one  end  is  ever 
desirable. 

Prospect  is  generally  held  to  be  the  most  important  of  all 
considerations  in  the  disposition  of  a Drawing-room ; and 
certainly  it  must  always  be  matter  for  regret  if  this  room  cannot 
be  made  to  look  out  upon  the  very  best  view  that  the  house 
commands.  But  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  here  especially 
aspect  also  is  of  the  greatest  moment;  and  if,  when  all  the 
resources  of  end-windows  and  bay-windows  are  exhausted,  the 
desired  prospect  is  not  obtained,  the  effort,  in  all  but  very  ex- 
ceptional cases,  ought  scarcely  to  go  further.  The  prospect 
may  probably  be  turned  to  account  in  some  other  way ; but  the 
discomfort  of  a Drawing-room  which  presents  itself  unfavourably 
to  the  weather  or  the  sun  will  never  cease  to  make  itself  felt. 

In  their  general  scheme  the  internal  arrangements  of  a Draw- 
ing-room have  several  times  been  alluded  to  as  those  of  the 
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Sitting-room  or  Parlour . This  scheme  starts  with  the  principles 
(speaking  of  a very  common  room),  first,  that  the  door  should 
be  far  from  both  the  fire  and  the  window,  on  account  of  the 
draught ; secondly,  that  the  window  should  be  near  the  fire  for 
the  sake  of  light  at  the  fireside  and  warmth  at  the  window ; 
thirdly,  that  the  door  should  not  come  between  the  fire  and  the 
window ; fourthly,  that  the  window  should  light  both  sides  of 
the  fire  ; and  fifthly,  that  the  fire  should  have  a central  position 
in  the  room.  Accordingly  the  fireplace,  in  ordinary  cases,  is 
best  situated  in  the  middle  of  one  side  (F  in  the  marginal 
sketch),  and  opposite  the  windows  (W).  But  in  a room  of 
medium  dimensions  and  ordinary  proportions,  say  24  feet  by  18, 
we  fall  immediately  into  a somewhat  complicated  series  of  petty 
difficulties.  It  will  generally  be  found  in  practice  that  this 
involves  our  placing  the  door  (as  at  a)  in  the  same  side-wall  as 
the  fireplace  (see  for  instance  both  the  Drawing-rooms  in 
Plate  'XVI.).  A preferable  position  is  the 
middle  of  one  of  the  end  walls  ( b ),  if  it  can 
be  had ; or  even  the  extremity  of  one  end 
adjoining  the  window  wall  ( c ) ; but  both  of 
these  have  their  disadvantages.  The  ex- 
tremity of  an  end  wall  next  the  fire  wall  (d) 
is  a worse  position  than  any  other,  because 
it  admits  a current  of  air  to  take  the  fireside 
directly  in  flank.  If  we  try,  in  the  next 
place,  to  give  either  the  fireplace  or  the 
window  to  an  end  wall,  so  that  these  difficulties  shall  disappear, 
fresh  disadvantages  arise  : in  the  one  case  the  fireside  is  con- 
tracted, and  in  the  other  the  lighting  is  defective.  But,  at  all 
events,  it  is  obvious  that  the  more  nearly  the  form  of  the  room 
approaches  a square,  the  more  these  complications  decrease ; 
which  so  far  renders  a small  and  therefore  square  Drawing-room 
an  easy  problem  of  design.  (See  the  sketch  on  p.  104.*)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  more  the  dimensions  exceed  the  average, 
the  more  the  difficulties  are  diminished  again,  by  reason  of  the 
lessened  influence  of  draughts  and  the  multiplication  of  windows. 
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So  that  it  is  only  in  the  average  room  that  we  experience  the 
inconvenience  in  question.  In  some  cases  a favourable  form  of 
plan  may  be  obtained  by  placing  on  the  side  wall  opposite  the 
fireplace  a large  bay-window  (see  the  last  sketch),  with  the  door 
in  the  end  wall,  at  the  corner  near  this  window  (at  c).  When 
the  room  is  of  large  dimensions,  probably  the  most  convenient 
position  for  the  door  in  any  case  is  the  centre  of  one  end  (5).;  if 
opening  from  an  Ante-room  or  Saloon  all  the  better.  For  a 
room  beyond  30  feet  in  length  let  there  be  two  fireplaces ; if 
possible  both  in  one  side  wall,  if  not,  one  at  each  end.  (Almost 
every  Plate  in  the  work  is  illustrative  of  this  paragraph.) 

The  Furniture  of  a Drawing-room  is  not  such  as  to  require 
any  special  arrangements  of  the  architect’s  plan ; provided  the 
desire  to  render  the  room  graceful  and  light  has  not  induced 
him  to  give  window-space  in  such  excess  as  to  occasion  an 
embarrassing  deficiency  of  wall-space.  In  a small  room  there 
will  be  probably  a centre  table,  perhaps  with  chandelier  over, 
the  usual  chairs  and  couch,  occasional  table,  sofa-table,  or 
writing-table,  occasional  chairs,  a cheffonier  generally,  or  one 
or  more  fancy  cabinets,  perhaps  one  or  more  pier-tables,  a what- 
not or  the  like,  one  or  more  mirrors,  and  a cabinet  pianoforte. 
If  there  be  sufficient  space  there  may  be  an  ottoman  settee  ; 
perhaps  a pair  of  wall  settees  also.  In  a large  room  the  prin- 
ciple of  furnishing  is  still  the  same;  everything  becomes 
doubled  in  number  or  more ; varieties  of  chairs,  lounges,  tables, 
cabinets,  and  so  on,  are  multiplied ; the  pianoforte  becomes  a 
grand  ; sculptures  are  perhaps  introduced ; instead  of  a single 
chandelier  there  are  two  (although  one  is  still  preferable  gene- 
rally), and  accessory  lights  are  added  at  the  walls ; but  never- 
theless the  comparatively  simple  idea  of  a Parlour  or  Sitting-room 
is  always  preserved. 

The  architect  ought  never  to  allow  himself,  except  in  extra- 
ordinary cases,  and  with  a very  clear  understanding  in  the 
matter,  to  make  unusual  provisions  for  furniture.  Even  in 
the  case  of  mirrors,  for  example,  although  there  are  instances 
when  an  architectural  effect  may  be  aimed  at,  the  architect 
must  not  venture  to  reckon  without  in  the  first  place  his  client, 
and  in  the  second  his  client’s  upholsterer.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  if  architect  and  upholsterer  can  be  made 
to  work  together  intelligently  and  artistically,  very  charming 
effects  can  be  realised ; the  architect’s  decorations  bearing  to  the 
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hangings,  mirrors,  and  the  like,  the  relations  of  a framework 
whose  own  integrity  is  left  untouched,  and  the  work  of  the 
tradesman  serving  to  fill  up  all  gaps  of  design,  and  give  richness 
to  the  architectural  arrangements. 

A door  of  intercommunication  is  admissible  in  a Drawing-room 
when  opening  to  the  Boudoir,  if  any,  Library,  or  Morning-room. 
F or  a small  room  such  a door  is  never  to  be  too  readily  accepted  ; 
but  that  the  ladies  find  it  to  be  occasionally  of  service,  especially 
in  large  establishments,  cannot  be  disputed.  Its  general  purpose, 
however,  being  less  for  mere  intercommunication  than  for  private 
exit  or  escape , the  connection  in  this  way  of  the  Drawing-room 
with  the  Morning-room  or  its  equivalent  is  perhaps  all  that  is 
necessary  in  the  house.  To  correct  the  disturbance  of  privacy 
which  a door  of  intercommunication  appears  to  involve,  a small 
intervening  lobby  and  two  doors,  or  even  a set  of  double  doors, 
may  often  be  judiciously  employed.  By  this  means  at  least  the 
chance  of  one’s  conversation  being  overheard  is  done  away  with. 
The  interposition  of  a Lobby  or  small  Ante-room  between 
Drawing-room  and  Morning-room,  the  two  rooms  having  each 
its  own  proper  door  besides,  is  a very  convenient  arrangement. 
There  are  frequent  instances  in  good  houses  where  a door  in  one 
corner  connects  the  Drawing-room  with  the  Dining-room  ; but 
this  is  at  the  best  a clumsy  contrivance,  and  the  difficulty  of 
keeping  within  their  own  limits  the  sounds  and  odours  of  the 
Dining-room  must  amount  to  impossibility.  (See  various 
Plates.) 

In  respect  of  external  position  the  Drawing-room  must  face 
upon  open  Lawn  or  Flower-garden,  or,  what  is  perhaps  best,  a 
combination  of  both.  In  superior  houses  a Terrace  is  frequently 
formed  along  the  Drawing-room  front,  an  admirable  feature  in 
landscape-gardening,  as  well  as  in  architectural  design ; but  in 
massive  Classic  compositions  if  sometimes  interposes  a barrier 
to  that  communication  between  the  Drawing-room  and  the 
Lawn,  which  is  so  much  valued  as  matter  of  domestic  enjoyment ; 
and  this  must  always  be  taken  into  account.  If  the  Terrace  be 
strictly  private,  that  is  to  say,  private  by  reason  of  its  conditions 
of  plan,  and  only  slightly  elevated,  (not  necessarily  balustraded,) 
and  if  the  readiest  possible  connection  be  kept  up  with  the  Lawn, 
it  will  constitute,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  Drawing-room,  a Lady’s 
Walk,  which  will  be  very  much  approved.  (See  Terrace  in  Part 
III.  See  also  Plates  XXI.,  XXII.,  XXXII.,  and  XXXV.) 
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The  internal  position  of  the  Drawing-room  ought  to  be  such  as 
to  afford  an  easy,  but  nevertheless  sufficiently  stately,  route 
of  access  from  the  Entrance  door.  Passage  to  and  from  the 
Dining-room  must  also  be  similarly  contrived;  this  has  been 
already  explained  in  some  detail  when  treating  of  the  Dining- 
room, and  will  be  further  spoken  of  under  the  head  of  Thorough- 
fares in  the  sequel. 

It  is  plain  that  we  have  been  considering  the  Drawing-room 
all  this  time  as  a Ground-floor  apartment;  and  so  it  ought 
always,  if  possible,  to  be.  In  town,  however,  the  First-floor 
Drawing-room  must  be  accepted,  simply  for  want  of  area.  All 
that  can  then  be  done  is  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing 
rules  as  circumstances  best  permit. 

In  size,  a small  Drawing-room  will  be  about  16  feet  wide  by 
from  18  to  20  feet  long : 18  by  24  feet  is  a good  size : 20  by  30 
to  26  by  40  is  enough  for  a very  superior  apartment.  The 
height  ought  to  be  made  specially  adequate  for  the  ventilation 
of  the  room  when  occupied  by  a crowded  assembly,  and  at  night- 

We  must  not  overlook  the  necessity  which  frequently  exists 
for  a secondary  Drawing-room.  In  the  best  ordinary  cases  the 
Morning-room  is  all  that  will  be  required,  especially  if  connected 
with  the  principal  Drawing-room.  An  Ante-Drawing-room , 
however,  in  a large  house  is  sometimes  a useful  apartment,  being 
a smaller  room,  for  ordinary  use,  attached  to  a Drawing-room 
whose  dimensions  and  stateliness  render  it  practically  unservice- 
able except  for  company.  Such  a room  may  be  placed  between 
the  Drawing-room  and  Morning-room  with  advantage,  or  it  may 
connect  the  Drawing-room  with  the  Library  in  some  cases.  (See 
Saloon.) 

Instances  are  not  unfrequently  to  be  met  with  where  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  occasionally  forming  a Suite  by  throwing- 
some  other  apartment  into  combination  with  the  Drawing-room 
by  wide  folding  or  sliding  doors,  for  the  reception  of  large 
parties,  on  the  basis  of  the  continental  system,  in  which  what  we 
call  the  privacy  of  rooms  is  not  a governing  principle.  (See 
Plates  XVII.,  XXVII.,  XLIII.,  XLIV.,  and  the  Notes  on 
Plate  XLIV.  in  the  Appendix.)  Sometimes,  in  very  superior 
cases,  it  is  a Picture  Gallery  which  is  so  combined  with  the 
Drawing-room ; or  perhaps  a Music-room ; or  it  may  be  the 
Library ; it  is  very  commonly  indeed  the  Morning-room ; or  it 
may  be  a Saloon  on  the  Palladian  model.  The  interposition  of 
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never  to  be  discouraged. 


an  Ante-room  however,  if  not  exactly  always  to  be  advocated,  is 

In  tlie  case  of  a Saloon,  this  is  itself 
an  Ante-room.  (See  Plates  XIX., 
XXI.,  XXVI.,  XXX.,  and  XXXVII. 

In  suburban  Villas  and  other  small 
houses  where  the  accommodation  is 
radically  insufficient  for  the  numbers 
occasionally  received,  it  may  be  re- 
quired that  the  Dining-room  shall  be 
connected  with  the  Drawing-room  in 
this  way ; a grievous  informality,  but 
one  which  nevertheless  will  yield  to 
contrivance.  An  Ante-room  ought 
always  to  be  interposed.  (See  Plate 
XXVII.,  in  this  respect  decidedly  in 
error.)  The  marginal  sketch,  a por- 
tion of  the  plan  given  in  Plate  XLI., 
shows  how  the  author  on  one  occasion 
endeavoured  to  meet  the  case  fairly. 

A closing  observation  under  the  head  of  the  Drawing-room 
may  refer  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  the  Music-room  of  the 
house,  and  that  it  is  well  therefore  to  construct  it  accordingly  ; 
but  this  question  we  leave  to  be  treated  of  under  the  head  of 
Music-room  in  the  sequel.  See  also  State  Drawing-room.) 


Drawing-room  connected  with 
Dining-room. 


Scale  1 inch  to  30  feet. 


CHAPTER  VI.— Boudoir. 

Defined.  — The  term  sometimes  wrongly  applied.  — Regulations  follow  those  of 
Drawing-room.  — When  in  a Private  Family  Suite.  — Intercommunication,  &c. 
— When  on  Bed-room  story.  — Conservatory  or  Balcony  attached. — Illustra- 
tions passim. 

The  proper  character  of  a Boudoir  is  that  of  a Private  Parlour 
for  the  mistress  of  the  house.  It  is  the  Lady's  Bower  of  the 
olden  time.  In  this  light  it  does  not  serve  in  any  way  to  relieve 
the  Drawing-room ; nor  is  it  even  supplementary  or  accessory 
to  that  apartment ; but  as  the  personal  retreat  of  the  lady,  it 
leaves  the  Drawing-room — and  the  Morning-room  if  any — still 
occupied  by  the  family  and  guests. 

In  some  cases,  however,  what  is  called  the  Boudoir  is  simply 
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a secondary  and  smaller  Drawing-room.  It  is  then  generally 
turned  to  account  in  the  way  of  ordinary  use,  especially  in  a 
small  family,  so  as  to  preserve  the  Drawing-room  for  occasions  of 
importance.  When  the  Drawing-room  itself  is  very  large,  this 
arrangement  has  its  advantages  ; but  it  is  manifest  that  such  a 
Boudoir  is  really  a Morning-room. 

The  Boudoir  in  any  case  follows,  in  respect  of  situation , aspect , 
plan , furniture , &c.,  the  ordinary  regulations  for  a small 
Drawing-room ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  to  be  a Sitting-room,  and  to 
open  if  possible  from  the  principal  Corridor  of  the  house.  It 
may,  however,  be  somewhat  retired  in  situation  ; although  such 
retirement  ought  not  to  prejudice  free  access,  it  being  in  many 
respects  the  lady’s  business-room. 

When  there  exists  a private  suite  of  rooms  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  heads  of  the  family,  apart  from  both  their  guests 
and  their  children  (see  Private  Family  Suits'),  there  need  be  no 
other  Boudoir  besides  the  Lady’s  Sitting-room  therein  involved. 
In  this  case  directness  of  access  may  be  a difficulty ; but  it  is 
none  the  less  an  advantage  to  have  it.  (Plate  XXI.,  XXII., 
and  XXXIY.) 

A door  of  intercommunication  is  frequently  made  between  the 
Boudoir  and  Drawing-room ; but  as  it  is  in  all  cases  well  to 
consider  with  particular  care  the  effect  of  such  a door  upon 
privacy,  in  the  present  case  it  is  especially  so ; inasmuch  as,  if 
the  Boudoir  be  one  properly  so  called,  so  ready  an  access  from 
the  Drawing-room  may  be  very  inconvenient  as  regards  the 
privacy  of  the  lady.  When  Boudoir  and  Drawing-room  are  con- 
nected by  folding-doors,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  being  thrown  into 
one,  this  must  be  considered  as  an  arrangement  at  variance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  Boudoir,  and  only  adopted  as  a means 
of  enlarging  the  Drawing-room  at  its  neighbour’s  expense.  In 
Plate  XXXIII.  the  Boudoir  is  very  peculiarly  placed.,  and  at  a 
total  sacrifice  of  its  proper  purpose. 

If  circumstances  cause  the  Boudoir  to  be  placed  on  the 
Bedroom  story,  this  is  no  objection,  provided  the  access  be  well 
contrived.  It  may  then  be  attached  to  the  Mistress’s  Bedroom 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Private  Suite.  (Plates  XXXYI.  and  XLI. ) 

A Conservatory  opening  from  the  Boudoir  is  obviously  a 
charming  addition ; so  also  is  a Balcony  when  upstairs.  (Plate 
XLI.) 
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CHAPTEK  YIL— Library. 

Its  ordinary  character  defined.  — Position.  — Aspect.  — Light.  — Arrangement ; 
intercommunication,  &c.  — Dryness,  ventilation ; bookcases.  — As  a Study.  — 
On  a large  scale.  — Museum.  — Spare  room  attached ; Librarian’s  room.  — 
Interior  style. 

The  degree  of  importance  to  be  assigned  to  the  Library  in  any 
particular  house  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  depend  altogether 
upon  the  literary  tastes  of  the  family,  and  to  be,  indeed,  so  far, 
a criterion  of  those  tastes.  But  there  is  a certain  standard  room, 
irrespective  of  such  considerations,  which  constitutes  the  Library 
of  an  average  Gentleman’s  House ; and  the  various  gradations 
by  which  this  may  be  either  diminished  in  importance  or  aug- 
mented are  easily  understood.  It  is  not  a Library  in  the  sole 
sense  of  a depository  for  books.  There  is  of  course  the  family 
collection ; and  the  bookcases  in  which  this  is  accommodated 
form  the  chief  furniture  of  the  apartment.  But  it  would  be  an 
error,  except  in  very  special  circumstances,  to  design  the  Library 
for  mere  study.  It  is  primarily  a sort  of  Morning-room  for  gen- 
tlemen rather  than  anything  else.  Their  correspondence  is  done 
here,  their  reading,  and,  in  some  measure,  their  lounging; — 
and  the  Billiard-room,  for  instance,  is  not  unfrequently  attached 
to  it.  At  the  same  time  the  ladies  are  not  exactly  excluded. 

The  position  of  the  room  internally  ought  therefore  to  be  in 
immediate  connexion  with  the  principal  Dwelling-rooms,  so  as 
to  be  equally  accessible ; whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  as  regards 
external  influences,  it  ought  to  be  kept  sufficiently  quiet  (although 
this  is  very  seldom  a practical  problem),  to  prevent  the  inter- 
ruption of  reading  or  writing.  In  accordance  with  these  general 
ideas,  and  bearing  out,  moreover,  the  somewhat  sober  effect 
which  bookcases  always  produce,  the  style  of  design  and  decora- 
tion ought  to  be,  although  not  devoid  of  cheerfulness,  certainly 
subdued  in  character. 

It  is  not  often  easy  to  obtain  a choice  aspect  for  the  Library : 
but  whenever  this  primary  pleasantness  can  be  had  for  it,  so 
much  the  better,  and  it  certainly  ought  never  to  be  entirely 
neglected  in  this  respect.  The  reasons  for  preferring  the  South- 
East  in  the  case  of  day-rooms  generally  have  already  been 
argued ; for  a Library,  perhaps,  a rather  more  Eastward  aspect 
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is  better,  so  that  the  sun  may  be  off  the  windows  at  least  before 
noon ; even  due  East  might  be  preferred  by  some  persons,  the 
sunshine  being  thus  lost  about  half-past  ten.  In  any  case,  how- 
ever, the  morning  sun  is  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  midday  or 
afternoon.  If  the  room  be  large  enough,  end  windows  may  be 
used  to  advantage  here  as  elsewhere.  A lay-window  also  is  well 
known  as  a Library  feature,  even  when  not  adopted  for  prospect, 
but  as  a trap  to  catch  a sunbeam. 

A difficult  question  which  often  arises  is  how  sufficiently  to 
provide  for  persons  engaged  in  writing  a front  light  from  the  left . 
It  is  not  that  a snug  seat  by  the  fireside,  with  a table  conveniently 
at  hand,  and  a left  front  light,  can  by  any  possibility  be  pro- 
vided for  many  persons  at  once  ; but  it  is  very  unfortunate  when 
no  position  whatever  will  combine  these  advantages.  (See  Study) 
In  a Library,  especially,  this  problem  must  be  well  worked  out, 
and  not  for  one  writer  only,  but  for  several.  Ingenuity  and  per- 
severance will  accomplish  wonders ; and  therefore,  with  the  help 
of  end  light,  a good  Library  may  be  expected  in  this  respect  to 
be  brought  very  near  perfection. 

The  Fireplace  ought  to  be  placed  so  as  to  make  a good  winter 
fireside,  because  this  is  in  great  measure  a Sitting-room.  The 
door  ought  to  stand  in  relation  to  the  fire  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples already  explained  for  such  a room  (see  Drawing-room). 
A sash  door  to  the  open  air  is  not  desirable,  except  in  some 
special  case. 

Intercommunication  is  frequently  made  with  the  Drawing- 
room, and  sometimes  intimately  (see  Plates  XYI.  and  XXX.)  ; 
and  this  carries  with  it  no  doubt  a certain  sort  of  convenience, 
because  the  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  together  occasionally  ; but 
it  is  a question  whether,  in  a good  house,  and  looking  at  such  a 
question  broadly,  it  is  not  on  the  whole  a serious  loss  to  both 
rooms  as  regards  their  more  proper  purposes.  A door  to  the 
Dining-room  is  not  formally  advisable ; nor  even  one  to  the 
Gentleman’s-room  ; although  both  these  arrangements  are  to  be 
met  with  (see  Plates  XX YI.  and  XXXIII.),  and  are  occasionally 
convenient.  A communication  with  the  Billiard-room,  some- 
times made,  may  give  the  Library  too  completely  the  character 
of  a lounge,  so  as  to  render  it  somewhat  unfit  for  its  better  pur- 
poses. When  the  Library  of  a small  house  is  used  as  the  Study, 
by  a clergyman  for  instance,  or  as  the  Business-room,  a door  to 
the  Dining-room  may  be  so  useful  as  to  be  specially  admissible, 
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tlie  Dining-room  being  thus  brought  to  serve  as  a Waiting-room 
for  the  occasion.  The  interposition,  if  possible,  of  a Lobby  or 
small  Ante-room,  will,  however,  be  an  aid  to  propriety  in  almost 
all  these  cases. 

A Library  ought  in  every  instance  to  have  more  careful  venti- 
lation than  usual ; as  otherwise  there  will  arise  from  the  books 
a well-known  odour  of  mustiness.  Dryness  to  a more  than  ordi- 
nary degree  is  also  an  essential,  as  damp  proves  very  destructive 
to  books.  The  walls,  therefore,  which  are  towards  the  outer  air, 
and  even  the  others  also,  if  of  brick  or  stone,  ought  to  be  bat- 
tened. The  bookcases  ought  to  be  made  of  carefully-selected, 
well-seasoned  deal  or  pine,  with  backs  to  all ; and  a small  space 
had  better  be  left  underneath  at  the  floor,  and  behind  at  the 
wall,  for  the  passage  of  air  all  around,  the  space  at  the  floor  to 
be  moreover  high  enough  to  allow  the  dust  to  be  thoroughly 
cleared  out.  The  cases  do  not  require  to  be  higher  than  their 
own  uses  dictate  * indeed,  a space  of  two  or  three  feet  between 
the  top  and  the  ceiling,  to  be  occupied  by  busts  for  instance,  is 
almost  a standard  feature. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  we  have  been  hitherto  dealing  with 
the  ordinary  Library  of  an  average  house,  and  no  more;  but 
when  the  owner  is  a man  of  learning,  we  must  either  add  a Study 
or  constitute  the  Library  itself  one.  In  the  latter  case,  in  order 
to  prevent  disturbance,  the  door  will  be  more  conveniently  placed, 
not  in  the  main  Corridor,  but  indirectly  connected  therewith ; 
no  door  of  intercommunication  ought  to  connect  it  with  any  other 
room  (except  possibly  the  Gentleman’s-room) ; and  the  position 
externally  ought  to  be  more  than  ordinarily  secluded.  Double- 
doors also  may  be  required.  In  short,  the  Library,  which  has 
hitherto  been  a public  room,  and  somewhat  of  a lounge,  becomes 
now  essentially  a private  retreat. 

When  the  books  form  a large  collection , and  strangers,  perhaps, 
are  occasionally  admitted  for  reading  or  reference,  the  Library 
necessarily  assumes  more  extensive  proportions,  and  its  arrange- 
ments become  more  complicated.  For  example,  heating  appa- 
ratus becomes  very  possibly  indispensable  ; the . question  comes 
up  of  ceiling  lights ; the  apartments  are  probably  carried  up  to 
the  height  of  two  stories,  and  Galleries  formed  around.  Seclu- 
sion becomes  again  still  more  a point  to  be  considered. 

If  a scientific  or  other  Museum  of  any  extent  be  incorporated 
with  the  Library,  special  arrangements  must  of  necessity  be 
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made  according  to  the  requirements  of  wall  space  vertically, 
table  space  horizontally,  the  particular  kind  of  light  which  is 
most  suitable,  and  the  means  of  access  to  the  specimens.  Paint- 
ings ought  not  to  be  hung  in  any  ordinary  Library  unless  they  be 
curiosities,  or  otherwise  such  as  not  to  demand  special  provisions 
for  lighting,  Ac. : curious  engravings  are  frequently  accommo- 
dated so  far  as  space  will  go.  Statuary  is  eligible  in  a superior 
room ; and  busts  on  the  top  of  the  bookcases  and  on  pedestals  in 
occasional  recesses,  more  or  less  accidental*  are  always  worthy 
of  place,  and  indeed  of  prominence.  (See  G-reat  Library , &c., 
under  the  head  of  State-Rooms.) 

An  attached  Spare  room  or  closet  is  always  desirable  for  a 
Library  of  any  importance,  to  accommodate  books  newly  re- 
ceived, or  set  aside  for  binding  or  other  [such  purpose.  This 
becomes  amplified  into  a Librarian' s-room  in  other  cases. 

In  a Library  of  superior  class,  although  excessive  display  is 
still  undesirable,  the  architect  will  be  allowed  a little  licence, 
sometimes  a good  deal,  in  the  exercise  of  his  talents  for  interior 
effect ; and,  by  constituting  the  bookcases,  sculptures,  &c.,  as 
parts  of  his  design,  he  may,  even  without  pretension,  produce  a 
composition  which  shall  be  of  considerable  artistic  merit.  Indeed 
cases  are  frequent  in  which  a good  Library,  by  being  compara- 
tively elaborated  in  this  way,  becomes  the  show-room  of  the 
house. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  — Billiard-room. 

The  Player's  plan  described.  — Dimensions,  light,  floor.  — Banquette.  — Positions 
various.  — Smoking.  — Illustrations  'passim. 

This  apartment  in  a Gentleman’s  House  is  not  meant  to  with- 
stand the  criticism  of  players ; but  we  are  bound  to  point  out 
how  it  is  to  be  more  fastidiously  planned  when  required. 

The  difficulty  lies  more  particularly  in  the  arrangement  of 
lights.  The  process  of  plotting  the  plan  is  this : set  out  12  feet 
by  6 feet  for  a table  of  the  most  usual  size,  and  not  less  than 
6 feet  all  round  it  for  the  player ; form  a ceiling  light  about 
the  size  of  the  table,  and  exactly  over  it ; and  give  a fireplace 
wherever  convenient,  so  as  to  warm  the  room  effectually  and 
yet  not  be  in  the  way  of  the  player.  If  a skylight  cannot  be 
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had,  the  character  of  the  room  for  use  by  day  is  seriously 
damaged ; and  windows  in  the  walls  must  then  be  so  contrived 
as  to  throw  a light  on  the  table  which  shall  be  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible equal  at  all  parts  and  without  shadow, — no  easy  matter. 
For  artificial  light  three  chandeliers  over  the  table  are  considered 
best,  placed  on  the  central  line,  8J  feet  apart,  and  3 feet  above 
the  table. 

It  is  important  that  the  table  should  be  warranted  against 
vibration ; the  floor,  therefore,  if  there  be  a Basement  under, 
must  be  made  rigid,  and  the  construction  contrived  with  special 
reference  to  the  bearings  of  the  table-legs,  four  on  each  side. 

If  the  room  be  large  enough,  there  may  be  fixed  benches  or 
couches  along  part  of  the  walls,  elevated  a few  inches  by  a ban- 
quette or  step. 

The  usual  Billiard-room,  however,  is  no  more  than  an  Apart- 
ment of  about  the  dimensions  above  indicated,  with  both  side 
and  end  light  as  an  essential  matter,  if  possible. 

The  position  of  a Billiard-room  (looked  at  as  a possibly  noisy 
room)  is  probably  best  when  it  opens  either  from  a large  Entrance 
Hall  or  from  the  entrance  end  of  the  Principal  Corridor  or 
Gallery ; and  so  as  to  be  situated  not  exactly  amongst  the 
Dwelling-rooms,  but  still  in  close  communication  with  them,  for 
the  access  of  the  ladies.  (See  Plates  XXI.,  XXII.,  XXVI.,  XXX., 
XXXIV.).  Sometimes  it  is  placed  as  an  external  appendage, 
approached  by  a short  balcony  or  covered  way ; but  this  is  for 
smoking.  (See  Plate  XLI.)  Another  form  of  the  same  idea, 
and  a preferable  one,  is  to  interpose  a Conservatory  between  it 
and  the  House ; whereby  sufficient  separation  is  effected  without 
sacrificing  the  indoor  character  of  the  room.  Sometimes  the 
Billiard-room  is  combined  with  the  Library ; but  generally  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  latter : sometimes  it  is  made  an  open 
adjunct  to  the  Entrance -Hall  (Plate  XXXI.)  ; but  this  also 
with  obvious  inconvenience  to  the  players.  Sometimes  the 
Entrance  Hall  itself  is  made  to  hold  the  billiard-table  in  the 
centre  of  the  floor ; but  this  is  to  be  considered  as  mere  matter 
of  economy. 

If  a Billiard-room  really  within  the  house  is  to  be  used  by 
smokers,  care  must  be  taken  to  shut  it  off,  not  only  from  the 
Public-rooms,  but  even  from  the  chief  Thoroughfares ; and  it  ought 
to  be  so  ventilated  that  the  passage  of  the  smoke  from  the  win- 
dows may  not  be  a nuisance  in  any  way.  (See  Smoking-room.) 
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CHAPTER  IX.  — Gentleman’s-room  or  Business-room. 


Its  uses  defined.  — Situation,  and  means  of  access.  — Waiting-room.  — Agent’s- 
room.  — Special  Entrance.  — Aspect.  — Interior  arrangement.  — Strong-closet 
or  Deed-room.  — Lavatory,  &c.  — Intercommunication.  — When  in  Private 
Suite,  &c.  — Illustrations. 

This  apartment  in  its  most  proper  and  characteristic  form  (see 
the  plans  generally  throughout  the  volume)  is  the  private  room  of 
a gentleman  whose  mornings  are  more  or  less  spent  in  practical 
affairs.  In  a superior  house  it  will  be  a good-sized  plain  room,  with 
space  for  a few  maps  on  the  walls,  bookcases  for  practical  works 
of  reference,  the  same  for  papers,  and  a fire-proof  closet  for  deeds 
and  documents  of  importance.  If  a justice  of  the  peace,  the 
owner  will  make  this  apartment  his  Justice-room  ; as  a landlord 
he  will  transact  business  here  with  his  tenants  and  servants ; 
and  as  master  of  the  house  he  will  receive  the  tradesmen  and 
domestics.  His  intimates  and  acquaintances  also  will  be  shown 
in  to  him  here. 

Accordingly,  its  situation  ought  to  be  such  that  it  shall  be, 
first,  of  course,  readily  reached  from  the  family  Thoroughfares ; 
but  secondly  accessible  from  the  main  Entrance  without  passing 
through  the  Family  Department;  and  thirdly  accessible  from 
a secondary  Entrance,  which  will  be  generally  the  principal 
Servants’-door  or  Luggage-Entrance.  The  purpose  is  to  admit 
all  sorts  of  persons  on  business  as  directly  as  possible  to  this  room, 
without  interfering  with  the  Thoroughfares  of  the  family,  and 
using  as  little  as  possible  those  of  the  domestics.  The  most 
eligible  position  will  consequently  be  what  may  be  called  the 
separating  point  between  the  Main  House  and  the  Offices,  with 
a direct  access  from  both,  and  a judiciously -contrived  route 
of  entrance  through  each. 

A Waiting-room,  or  some  equivalent  space  in  the  Servants’ 
Corridor,  ought  to  be  provided  in  all  good  houses ; or  the  Butler’s 
Pantry  will  be  used  for  the  purpose,  which  is  inconvenient.  The 
Servants’  Hall  may  be  used  more  legitimately. 

The  butler  will  generally  be  the  personal  attendant  of  his 
master;  and  so  it  is  well  to  place  his  Pantry  close  at  hand. 
The  Dining-room  ought  also  to  be  sufficiently  near  to  serve  as  a 
W aiting-room  for  friends : the  Library  is  better  kept  private. 
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Some  gentlemen  require  an  Agent' s-room  adjoining,  for  the 
land  steward  or  bailiff,  or  for  a clerk ; this  may  have  a door  of 
intercommunication  with  the  principal  room  (as  indeed  may  the 
Waiting-room  also),  provided  it  be  not  considered  to  interfere 
with  privacy.  A special  Entrance  is  in  such  a case  sometimes 
added,  called  the  Business-room  Entrance;  this  relieves  the 
Servants’  entrance  altogether,  but  not  the  entrance-door  of  the 
house. 

The  aspect  of  a Business-room  will  of  course  follow  the  same 
principles  which  have  already  been  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the 
Library. 

The  interior  plan  of  the  room  ought  to  be  such  as  to  allow 
the  occupant  to  have  fire,  door,  and  window,  all  in  his  front ; 
(see  Study;)  with,  at  the  same  time,  not  only  comfortable 
accommodation  for  a friend  by  the  fire,  but  as  much  as  possible 
all  that  has  been  before  claimed  for  an  ordinary  Library.  The 
Strong-closet  ought  to  be  placed  in  a very  convenient  corner,  and 
certainly  not  exposed  to  the  reach  of  persons  passing  in  and 
out  the  room.  This  may  be  amplified,  if  necessary,  to  the  size 
of  a Deed-room , — still  made  fire-proof  of  course.  A capacious 
common  Closet  will  be  found  a convenient  addition  for  the 
reception  of  bulky  things.  A Lavatory , &c.,  ought  to  be  had, 
either  specially  or  otherwise,  at  hand. 

A door  of  intercommunication  is  sometimes  made  to  the 
Library,  or  to  the  Boudoir  or  Morning-room  ; but  the  latter 
arrangements  especially  are  quite  irregular.  When  incorporated 
in  a Private  Family  Suite , as  in  Plates  XIV.,  XXVII., 
XXXIV.,  and  others,  the  Gentleman’s-room  must  not  be 
allowed  to  suffer  in  any  of  the  points  above  set  forth ; and  there 
is  no  necessity  that  it  should  do  so. 

Although  the  description  here  given  applies  essentially  to 
a room  for  the  transaction  of  business,  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  a gentleman’s  affairs  are  so  simple  as  to  involve 
little  or  no  business  whatever.  In  such  a case  the  question 
of  plan  will  be  still  the  same ; the  room  will  probably  be  dif- 
ferently furnished,  but  this  is  all;  and  in  every  house  of  im- 
portance, even  if  the  existing  owner  should  altogether  divest 
himself  of  business,  it  is  still  highly  desirable  to  provide, 
according  to  the  style  of  the  establishment,  the  proper  acces- 
sories, so  that  nothing  may  be  found  wanting  if  the  system  should 
be  changed. 
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Plates  XY.,  XYI.,  XXVI.,  XXVIII.,  and  many  others,  show 
the  Gentleman’s-room  in  several  varieties,  and  Plate  XXXIII. 
is  to  be  especially  looked  at. 


CHAPTER  X.— Study. 


Defined. — Situation,  aspect,  &c.  — Difficulty  of  light,  &c.  — Model  plan.  — Ex- 
ceptional cases.  — Illustrations. 

The  simplest  form  of  Study  exists  in  a small  house  built  for  a 
studious  man,  for  instance  a Parsonage.  It  is  generally  the 
Library  also  for  his  own  purposes ; a bookcase  of  lighter  reading 
being  placed  in  the  Dining-room  or  Drawing-room,  for  the 
family.  But  the  arrangements  of  a Study  attached  (we  may  say 
instead  of  a Gentleman  Vroom)  to  a larger  Library  will  not 
necessarily  differ  from  what  is  required  in  this ; as  a Study,  in 
whatever  circumstances,  may  be  defined  to  be  a place  of  reading 
and  writing  for  one  person  alone. 

In  situation , it  ought  specially  to  be  retired,  and  if  not  too 
readily  accessible,  all  the  better:  casual  visitors  need  not  be 
tempted  to  look  in  upon  the  student  in  passing — “just  to  say 
how-d’ye-do.” 

The  aspect , seeing  that  the  occupant  is  probably  engaged  in  it 
all  day,  ought  to  be  cheerful.  As  respects  both  sight  and  sound, 
the  surroundings  ought  to  be  such  as  shall  not  distract  his  atten- 
tion. No  door  of  intercommunication  is  allowable,  except  it  be 
to  the  Library ; or  if  for  domestic  reasons  a connection  with  the 
Dining-room  be  dictated,  it  must  be  accepted  only  as  a compro- 
mise. Otherwise  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  Library  and 
Gentleman’s-room  will  govern  the  Study.  It  is  generally  a 
small-sized  apartment ; but  ought  always  to  be  made  larger  than 
is  the  custom  if  possible,  for  the  sake  of  a sedentary  man’s  health, 
comfort,  and  cheerfulness  of  mind. 

It  is  never  otherwise  than  most  important  in  planning  a Study 
that  the  student  should  sit  comfortably  at  his  desk  as  regards 
fireplace  and  door,  and  have  the  proper  benefit  of  a front  left 
light.  In  many  a case  (as  has  been  hinted  in  our  chapter  on 
Comfort)  he  has  to  dispose  himself  in  a very  small  room  under 
the  perplexing  choice  of  placing  his  back  either  to  the  fire,  to 
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the  door,  or  to  tlie  window  itself.  It  is  perhaps  perfection  to 
have  at  his  back  a blank  wall  covered  with  the  bookcases,  on 
his  left  a window,  on  his  right  the  fire,  and  in  his 
front  the  door.  (See  marginal  sketch.)  If  the 
fire  can  be  kept  towards  the  blank  end  and  the 
window  towards  the  other,  let  them  be  so.  The 
door,  also,  may  be  placed  in  the  angle  next  the 
study.  window,  if  preferred, 
scale  i inch  to  30  feet.  For  a clergyman  it  will  perhaps  most  generally 
happen  that  the  Study  must  be  so  situated  as  to  be  of  ready 
access  for  the  transaction  of  business ; in  which  case  the  door 
ought  to  be  placed  within  easy  reach  of  the  Front  Entrance  for 
one  class  of  visitors,  and  the  Servants’  Entrance  for  another. 

The  Study  of  an  exceptional  kind,  as  for  a scientific  man, 
a naturalist,  or  an  artist,  must  necessarily  be  contrived  with 
special  reference  to  peculiar  circumstances  which  cannot  be  here 
entered  upon  with  any  effect.  Certain  adjuncts  also  may  be 
required,  according  to  the  case,  which  are  not  reducible  to 
system.  The  occupant  must  dictate. 

(See  Plates  XXV.,  XXIX.,  and  XLI.,  for  examples  of  the 
Study.) 


CHAPTER  XI.  — Saloon. 

A characteristic  of  Palladian  plan.  — Described.  — Sala  or  Salon.  — Adaptation  to 
later  plan.  — Illustrations.  — The  Mediaeval  Gallery. 

In  our  Mansions  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
the  Saloon  is  a standard  feature.  It  occupies,  for  instance,  the 
middle  of  the  Garden  front,  having  on  one  hand  the  Drawing- 
room, and  on  the  other  perhaps  the  Library,  with  central  doors 
of  intercommunication,  by  means  of  which  the  three  apartments 
are  thrown  into  a suite  at  pleasure.  The  external  wall  contains 
the  Garden-Entrance  as  the  central  feature  of  the  Fapade, 
together  with  two  or  more  windows ; and  the  opposite  wall  con- 
tains a central  doorway  from  the  Front-Entrance  or  the  Central- 
Hall.  (See  Plates  XII.,  XIII.)  The  Saloon  in  this  form  is 
chiefly  used  now  as  a stately  Ante-room  or  Garden-Entrance- 
Hall  ; but  formerly  it  constituted  definitely  a Dwelling-room,  of 
the  more  public  kind  peculiar  to  Palladian  plan  and  character- 
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istic  of  Italian  and  French  houses  to  this  day  under  the  name  of 
Sala  or  Salon. 

The  Saloon  when  used  in  similar  form  in  more  modern 
houses  is,  as  a rule,  still  more  of  a thoroughfare  and  less  of  a 
room ; but  there  are  some  instances  in  which  it  has  assumed 
a good  deal  of  the  continental  character  rather  than  the  Pal- 
ladian,  as  in  Plates  XXX.  and  XXXI.  In  both  these  cases 
it  is  simply  a large  public  apartment  with  the  Dining-room  at 
one  end  and  the  Drawing-room  at  the  other,  becoming  itself 
properly  an  unoccupied  general  reception-room  and  a thorough- 
fare route  between  these  two.  In  Plate  XXX.  this  idea  is  very 
characteristically  carried  out,  and  the  Loggia  in  front  towards 
the  Garden,  like  a verandah,  still  adds  to  the  charm  of  the 
apartment  — if  there  be  light  enough.  But  supposing  this 
Saloon  to  be  made  a Family-Sitting-room,  then  it  requires  very 
careful  special  disposition,  (as  an  examination  of  Plate  XXX. 
will  clearly  show,)  or  the  access  of  the  rooms  at  the  end  may 
become  very  much  confused.  In  a suite  of  State  Apartments , 
however,  such  a disposition  may  answer  well.  Arrangements  of 
the  Mediaeval  style  will  probably  make  of  the  Gallery  all  that 
can  be  required.  (See  further  Thoroughfares , — Saloon.) 


CHAPTER  XII. — Private  Family  Suite. 

Described.  — Illustrations.  — Modified  arrangements. 

A feature  much  esteemed  in  our  best  Mansions  may  be  called 
by  this  name ; being,  in  fact,  generally  a suitable  portion  of  the 
Ground-floor,  perhaps  one  particular  wing,  specially  appro- 
priated as  a private  lodging  for  the  master  and  mistress  of  the 
house.  It  comprehends  when  in  perfection  a Gentleman’s 
Sitting-room  (being  the  Business-room),  and  a Lady’s  Sitting- 
room  (being  the  Boudoir),  the  Bedroom,  Dressing-rooms,  and 
appurtenances  of  a Principal  Bedchamber  Suite  (see  Sleeping  - 
rooms),  and  occasionally  a Waiting-room.  The  whole  of  these 
are  grouped  upon  a private  Corridor,  which  is  often  placed  also 
in  connection  with  a special  Garden  door,  thus  constituted  a 
Private  Entrance  for  the  suite.  A Staircase  close  at  hand  goes 
upwards  to  the  Nurseries  and  Bedchambers  of  the  Family.  In 
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Plate  XIV.,  the  plan  of  Longleat,  (historically  peculiar  in  this 
respect,)  the  general  arrangement  here  described  is  to  be  seen 
to  great  advantage.  (See  also  Plates  XXI.,  XXII.,  and 
XXXIV.)  A modification  of  the  idea,  frequently  used,  places 
on  the  Principal-floor  the  Gentleman’ s-room  and  Boudoir  only, 
and  the  Bedchamber  Suite  immediately  overhead,  still  keeping 
the  private  Staircase  and  the  Entrance.  Sometimes  again  the 
Gentleman’s  Dressing-room  will  be  preferred  on  the  lower  level, 
attached  to  the  Gentleman’s  room,  in  spite  of  the  inconvenience 
of  passing  up  and  down  stairs  to  and  from  bed.  As  regards 
aspect,  internal  arrangement,  and  other  considerations,  the  prin- 
ciples which  apply  are  those  which  govern  other  apartments 
respectively  similar. 


CHAPTER  XIII. — House  Conservatory  (and  Winter- 

garden). 


Purposes  of  this  Conservatory.  — Illustrations.  — Light.  — Arrangement.  — Heat- 
ing apparatus.  — Difficulties  when  attached  to  a Room.  — Intercommunication, 
&c.  — Aspect.  — Winter-Garden  described.  — Construction.  — Arrangement. 

The  Conservatory  which  is  here  referred  to  is  merely  such  a 
structure  as  may  be  attached  to  the  House  by  way  of  an  adjunct 
to  the  Eamily-rooms,  to  accommodate  potted  plants,  and  perhaps 
a few  creepers  to  cover  a wall  or  run  up  a pillar.  (See  Plates 
XXIX,  XXXIII.,  XXXV.,  XLI.) 

To  preserve  the  plants  in  good  condition  and  natural  form  it 
is  desirable  to  have  as  much  as  possible  of  equable  front  and  top 
light ; the  best  arrangement  therefore  is  that  which  provides  a 
glazed  screen  along  the  front  and  ends,  and  a wholly  or  partially 
glazed  roof,  the  forms  to  be  dictated  by  taste  and  convenience. 
In  cases  where  a Balcony  is  formed  above,  the  top  light  ought 
not  to  be  too  much  reduced  in  quantity.  The  screenwork  in 
front  also  ought  to  be  in  all  cases  as  open  as  the  architectural 
style  will  possibly  permit. 

This  Conservatory  may  have  any  arrangement  that  is  desired, 
subject  to  the  conditions  just  laid  down ; but  generally  the  archi- 
tect will  do  well  to  provide  for  a dwarf  stage  or  shelf  about  24 
or  30  inches  high  and  12  inches  broad  along  the  open  front,  and 
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an  ordinary  stepped  stage  against  the  back  wall,  with  a passage  of 
any  width  from  2 or  3 feet  upwards,  but  the  wider  the  better, 
between  the  two  stages  just  described.  This  refers  of  course  to 
ordinary  cases:  when  an  extensive  structure  of  the  kind  is 
required,  this  becomes  matter  for  special  design  and  contrivance, 
involving  principles  which  are  beyond  our  present  province. 

The  Heating  apparatus , in  the  form  which  has  usually  to  be 
provided  for,  is  comparatively  simple.  If  there  be  a general 
hot-water  supply,  this  will  probably  be  made  available ; if  not, 
a Boiler-house  must  be  formed  underneath,  and  fitted  up  with 
whatever  description  of  boiler  may  be  preferred  from  amongst 
the  many  that  compete  for  public  favour.  In  connection  with 
this,  the  architect  will  have  to  provide  for  the  actual  heating 
pipes.  These  will  be  either  placed  under  the  pavement  of  the 
passage  in  a brick  channel  covered  by  a grating,  or  they  will  be 
exposed  to  view  under  the  dwarf  stages  along  the  front.  The 
latter  is  the  best  arrangement,  if  so  contrived  that  the  doorways 
shall  be  avoided,  as  no  dip  of  the  pipes  can  be  allowed. 

It  must  never  be  lost  sight  of  that  for  a Conservatory  to  be 
too  directly  attached  to  a Dwelling-room  is  unadvisable.  The 
warm  moist  air,  impregnated  with  vegetable  matter  and  dete- 
riorated by  the  organic  action  of  the  plants,  is  both  unfit  to 
breathe  and  destructive  of  the  fabrics  of  furniture  and  decora- 
tion. On  a small  scale,  however,  and  when  used  only  for  com- 
paratively hardy  plants,  it  may  be  a very  pleasant  adjunct, 
provided  it  be  never  overheated  and  always  well  ventilated.  It 
need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  sashes,  of  whatever  kind, 
ought  almost  all  to  open,  so  that  in  summer  weather  there  may 
be  no  difficulty  in  the  admission  of  air  precisely  as  required. 

The  intercommunication  most  usual  for  a Conservatory  is  with 
either  the  Drawing-room,  Boudoir,  or  Morning-room ; or,  what 
is  probably  better  than  all,  with  a Saloon,  Vestibule,  Gallery,  or 
Corridor,  immediately  adjoining  any  of  those  apartments.  The 
Staircase  a]  so  may  be  connected  with  it  so  as  to  have  a good 
effect.  An  outer  door  to  the  grounds  is  of  course  indispensable ; 
indeed  a small  Conservatory  is  probably  best  of  all  when  con- 
stituted to  form  a floral  porch. 

After  what  has  been  said,  it  will  at  once  suggest  itself  that 
the  interposition  of  a Lobby  or  small  Ante-room , or  Porch,  capable 
of  thorough  ventilation,  may  be  made  so  serviceable  in  preventing 
ill  effects,  that  it  ought  seldom  if  ever  to  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  aspect  ought  to  be  such  as  to  catch  every  possible  ray  of 
sunshine  in  winter : consequently  the  glazed  surfaces  ought  to 
extend  as  far  East  and  West  as  can  be  contrived.  The  morning 
sun,  however,  if  a choice  has  to  be  made,  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  evening. 

The  general  rule,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state,  for  the  dis- 
position of  a Conservatory  as  regards  aspect,  supposing  light  to 
be  equal  on  all  sides,  is  to  place  the  longitudinal  axis  (with  a 
central  path)  due  North  and  South.  Thus  the  sunshine  is 
thrown  more  on  one  stage  of  plants  before  noon  and  more  on 
the  other  side  after  noon,  and  at  noontide  itself  equally  on  both. 
This  principle,  however,  seldom  applies  to  such  a case  as  we 
have  in  hand,  except  for  example  when  the  structure  is  more  of 
an  extended  Covered-way  or  floral  Gallery  at  right  angles  to  a 
South  front  than  a Conservatory  proper. 

The  term  Winter- Garden  is  applied  to  a glasshouse  on  so 
extensive  a scale  as  to  cover  a considerable  area,  say  50  feet 
square  or  upwards.  In  the  plan  of  Somerleyton  Hall  (Plate 
XXXII.)  a structure  of  this  kind  is  represented  which  has  been 
much  admired ; its  dimensions  being  100  feet  square  exclusive 
of  accessories.  The  purpose  in  every  such  case  is  to  accommo- 
date, for  gardening  effect  rather  than  mere  conservation,  a col- 
lection of  rare  plants,  to  be  kept  in  condition  during  winter  by 
artificial  heat,  interspersed  with  sculptures,  rockwork,  shellwork, 
one  or  more  fountains,  and  so  on,  and  the  jullars  shrouded  in 
masses  of  creepers  and  pendent  runners ; and  beyond  a doubt 
the  value  of  such  an  adjunct  to  a stately  Mansion  ought  not  to 
be  underestimated. 

The  mode  of  construction  adopted  nowadays  would  be  inva- 
riably to  a great  degree  the  use  of  iron.  The  roof  particularly 
would  be,  as  a rule,  formed  of  an  iron  framework,  for  the  sake 
of  lightness  of  appearance,  receiving  the  glass  probably  in 
ordinary  deal  sashes.  The  front,  if  of  stone  or  brick,  would  be 
as  open  as  possible,  seeing  that  the  weight  upon  it  is  trifling. 
With  scientific  adjustment  the  number  of  columns  required 
within  the  area  for  the  support  of  the  roof  may  be  reduced  to 
very  few. 

A good  Fountain  is  almost  an  essential  feature  in  a Winter- 
Garden,  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  generally.  Stages  for  pots, 
and  beds  for  plants,  are  to  be  arranged  according  to  taste. 
Statues  and  vases  constitute  an  invaluable  aid  to  the  charm 
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desired.  Mirrors  may  be  introduced.  Lamps  also,  or  gaslights, 
are  sometimes  part  of  the  project.  Ornamental  pavement  is  par- 
ticularly applicable ; and  decorative  designs  may  also  be  adopted 
on  the  blank  walls.  The  Heating  apparatus  may  be  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  most  probably  circulation  pipes  in  channels  under 
the  floor. 

It  is  manifest  that  other  kinds  of  Greenhouses  may  be  added 
to  form  a more  complete  suite,  if  the  taste  of  the  proprietor 
leads  him  to  desire  such  (as  the  Fern  and  Palm-houses  in  Plate 
XXXII.)  ; but  it  is  not  necessary  that  in  this  treatise  we  should 
enlarge  upon  such  particulars.  Further  notes,  however,  will  be 
found  amongst  the  remarks  on  the  Grounds. 


CHAPTER  XIY.  — Smoking-room. 

Purpose.  — Position,  Access,  Prospect,  and  Ventilation. 

The  pitiable  resources  to  which  some  gentlemen  are  driven, 
even  in  their  own  houses,  in  order  to  be  able  to  enjoy  the  pes- 
tiferous luxury  of  a cigar,  have  given  rise  to  the  occasional 
introduction  of  an  apartment  specially  dedicated  to  the  use  of 
Tobacco.  The  Billiard-room  is  sometimes  allowed  to  be  more 
or  less  under  the  dominion  of  the  smoker,  if  contrived  accord- 
ingly ; but  this  would  in  other  cases  be  impossible ; and  there 
are  even  instances  where,  out  of  sheer  encouragement  of  the 
practice,  a retreat  is  provided  altogether  apart,  where  the  dolce 
far  niente  in  this  particular  shape  may  solely  and  undisturbedly 
reign. 

The  position  selected  for  a Smoking-room  is  sometimes  a 
species  of  prospect-chamber  in  a tower;  sometimes  a room 
upstairs  to  which  a spacious  balcony  is  attached ; sometimes  a 
chamber  on  the  ground  level,  detached,  or  at  least  shut  off  from 
the  Main  House.  In  all  cases  of  any  importance  the  access 
ought  to  be  as  easy  as  may  be  from  the  Dining-room  quarter ; 
and  if  the  room  be  situated  on  an  upper  floor  it  may  even  be 
well  to  have  a small  special  stair  to  it. 

The  prospect  ought  to  be  a pleasant  one  for  the  evening,  and 
the  aspect  to  be  preferred  will  be  Westward.  A fireplace  is 
necessary  for  winter ; and  complete  ventilation  is  essential  on  the 
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score  of  both  health  and  cleanliness,  so  that  a comparatively 
large  ventilator  in  the  ceiling  will  always  be  required.  As 
regards  prospect  more  particularly,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
such  a room  ought  to  have  some  sort  of  inducement  attached  to 
it  apart  from  mere  withdrawal ; in  other  words,  the  smoker  ought 
to  be  permitted  to  have  some  better  excuse  than  the  mere  desire 
to  smoke.  For  the  same  reason  the  room  itself  should  be  a good 
one,  and  well  got  up.  In  short,  it  ought  to  be  a charming  chat- 
ting-room with  smoking  allowed. 


CHAPTER  XV.  — Gentlemen’s  Odd  room. 


Useful  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  — Size,  position,  look-out,  and  access. 

In  the  country  more  especially,  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
house  may  find  themselves  very  much  at  a loss  sometimes  for  an 
informal  place  in  which  44  to  do  as  they  like.”  In  one  corner 
there  may  be  a work-bench  and  tool-chest ; over  the  mantel- 
piece there  may  be  foils  and  dumb-bells ; the  fireside  may  be 
dedicated  to  the  cigar,  very  properly  forbidden  elsewhere ; there 
may  be  a lathe  in  another  corner ; in  a closet,  out  of  harm’s 
way,  there  may  be  an  electrical  machine  and  half  a dozen  things 
of  the  sort ; while  in  a plain  cabinet  at  the  end  of  the  room  there 
may  be  deposited  collections,  prepared  and  unprepared,  bota- 
nical, entomological,  mineralogical,  &c.  &c.  &c.  There  seems 
no  reason  why,  in  a large  house,  there  should  not  be  one  room 
more  on  this  account. 

In  size  such  a room  ought  not  to  be  too  small.  In  position  it 
ought  to  be  out  of  the  Main  House,  and  yet  not  directly  amongst 
the  Offices : near  the  Butler’s-Pantry  will  do ; and  next  the 
Gun-room  will  be  exactly  right.  It  may  have  its  look-out  on 
the  Lawn  or  Garden,  or  on  the  Entrance  Court,  but  not  on  the 
Servants’  department  in  any  way.  The  route  of  access  from  the 
Front-Entrance  ought  not  to  pass  through  the  chief  Thorough- 
fares ; and  the  back-way  may  be  the  Luggage-Entrance.  (See 
Plate  XXXY.) 
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THE  SLEEPING-ROOMS. 


CHAPTER  I.  — An  Ordinary  Bedroom. 

Chance  plan  objectionable.  — Primary  features.  — Proper  arrangement  of  an  ordi- 
nary room.  — Additional  windows,  shutters,  and  draperies  — French  manner.  — 
Alcove  for  bed.  — Doors.  — Furniture.  — Form.  — Dimensions.  — Closets.  — 
Light  and  ventilation.  — Aspect.  — Alcove  dressing-place. — Illustrations  passim. 

In  the  case  of  Bedrooms  it  is  too  much  the  practice  to  allow  the 
plan  of  the  rooms  to  go  by  chance , leaving  the  furniture  to  be 
placed,  and  other  internal  arrangements  for  occupation  effected, 
as  best  may  be.  But  for  so  unintelligent  a mode  of  proceeding 
there  cannot  be  any  real  excuse.  It  is  true  that  as  a rule  a 
Bedroom  comes  to  be  governed  by  the  form  of  some  other 
apartment  beneath  it,  whose  purposes  are  not  perhaps  analogous 
to  its  own ; but,  whatever  difficulties  may  thus  arise,  they  will 
generally  yield  to  the  patience  of  an  experienced  designer ; and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  each  Bedroom  by  itself  ought  to 
be  made  to  display,  not  only  the  absence  of  that  haphazard  of 
which  we  complain,  but  an  obvious  attention  to  all  those  points 
of  comfort  and  convenience  which  pertain  to  the  character  of  so 
important  an  apartment. 

The  primary  features  of  plan  in  a Bedroom  are,  first,  the  door 
or  doors,  the  fireplace,  and  the  windows ; and  secondly,  the 
bedstead,  the  dressing-table,  and  the  wardrobe ; and  it  has  to  be 
remembered  that  every  Bedroom  must  be  considered  not  merely 
as  a sleeping-room  but  as  occasionally  a sick-room. 

Take  the  most  usual  kind  of  Bedroom,  namely,  one  for  a 
married  couple  with  a Dressing-room  attached  for  the  gentleman. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a room  of  good  size,  about  square  in 
form,  with  the  window  in  the  middle  of  one  side,  the  fireplace 
in  the  middle  of  another  side,  and  the  door  in  one  angle.  Now 
we  shall  suppose  the  position  of  the  window  alone  to  be  de- 
termined. We  may  at  once  make  it  a rule  to  place  the  bedstead 
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(its  head  being  to  the  wall  after  the  English  manner)  with  its 
side  to  the  window,  rather  than  its  foot.  By  this  means  the 
light  is  favourably  placed,  whether  for  a sleeper  or  for  a sick 
person : experiment  must  prove  this.  The  next  rule  is  that  the 
side  next  the  window  ought  to  be  the  left  side.  (See  marginal 
sketch — English  Bedroom.)  The  door  thus  goes  to  the  right 
side  (D)  ; and  the  fire  ought  then  to  be  placed  opposite  the  foot 
of  the  bed  (F).  The  door  is  best  placed  in  the  position  shown 
on  the  sketch,  because,  as  it  must  open  with  its  back  towards  the 
fire  (the  rule  for  all  doors),  this  position  allows  it  to  open  with 
its  back  also  towards  the  bed  (equally  a rule).  The  Dressing- 
room  door  may  then  be  in  any  other  corner, — say  at  d,  or  pre- 
ferably at  d.  The  result  of  all  this  is  soon  apparent ; the  lady 
has  the  left  side  of  the  room,  with  the  window,  dressing  table, 
washstand,  and  fire,  all  conveniently  together,  and  the  door  quite 
out  of  the  way, — the  Dressing-room  door  being  also  out  of  the 
way  if  it  be  at  the  point  d.  In  other  words,  the  room  is  pre- 
cisely adapted  for  the  lady's  Dressing-room. 

In  a superior  room  there  will  be  nothing  positively  at  variance 
with  this  arrangement ; and  so  it  may  be  taken  as  a good 
elementary  idea  for  all  Bedrooms  whatever,  to  be  adhered  to  as 
often  as  possible,  and  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  not  possible,  so 
as  to  indicate  what  modifications  of  plan  may  be  desirable  by 
way  of  compensation.  When  the  window  cannot  be  placed  on 
the  proper  side,  the  lady  will  probably  follow  her  dressing-table 
to  the  other. 

When  any  additional  window  is  introduced,  this  ought  to  be 
done  with  care ; so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  above  arrange- 
ment, but  rather  to  add  something  to  it  on  the  same  principle. 
The  designer  must  also  remember  that  window  - shutters  and 
draperies , and  bed-curtains , ought  to  be  capable  of  being  more  or 
less  dispensed  with, — in  other  words,  they  ought  not  to  be 
rendered  necessary  by  his  mistakes  of  lighting. 

Whilst,  however,  all  this  may  be  theoretically  correct,  it  is 
certainly  very  often  made  the  rule,  especially  in  large  rooms,  to 
place  a four-post-bedstead  with  its  fool  to  the  light.  The  prin- 
cijDle  chiefly  in  view  is  that  a draught  from  the  window  is  thus 
rendered  impossible.  Besides,  the  fireside,  if  the  doors  be  well 
placed,  may  be  more  snug.  In  the  case  of  an  oblong  room, 
with  two  or  more  windows  along  one  side,  this  arrangement  is 
frequently  rendered  inevitable. 
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If  the  bedstead  be  placed  after  the  French  manner,  with  one 
side  to  the  wall,  the  head  ought  to  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
light  rather  than  the  foot,  and  the  fireplace  if  possible,  rather 
than  the  window,  in  front. 

The  best  French  arrangement  (Italian 
also)  places  the  bedstead  in  an  Alcove,  as  is 
well  known ; but  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this 
is  done  more  on  Sitting-room  considerations 
than  otherwise,  the  characteristic  French 
Bedroom  of  the  present  day  being  so  far  very 
much  like  the  old  English  “ Parlour.”  At 
the  same  time,  as  a merely  pleasant  feature, 
the  alcove  in  question  is  certainly  worth 
copying  in  English  plan,  provided,  of  course, 
it  is  not  to  be  occupied  by  a four-post- 
bedstead. This  kind  of  room  appears  very 
suitable  for  young  ladies.  (See  Plate 
XXXYI.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  doors  in  a Bed- 
room is  of  no  small  importance,  as  there  may 
be  sometimes  three  or  even  four  of  these. 

If  there  be  but  one,  let  it  be  as  far  as  possible  from  both  the 
bedstead  and  the  fireplace,  in  such  a position  as  not  to  create  a 
draught  towards  the  bedstead  ; and  especially  see  that  a straight 
line  from  door  to  fire  shall  not  cross  the  bed.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  door  near  the  bedstead  than  near  the  fire  ; and  it  must 
on  no  account  be  near  the  window.  The  rule,  that  it  should 
open  with  its  back  towards  both  bed  and  fire,  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  When  there  are  several  doors,  the  question  of  their 
disposition  becomes  a problem  on  the  same  principles ; because 
all  must  be  considered  in  this  climate  as  sources  of  draughts. 
Much  of  the  difficulty,  however,  is  lost  when  the  size  of  the 
room  is  sufficiently  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  doors  ; 
and  for  a small  room  to  have  many  doors  is  a fatal  mistake. 
In  any  case  the  problem  is  one  for  ingenuity  to  solve— how  to 
place  them  as  a whole  least  objectionably  with  reference  to  the 
bedstead,  the  fireside,  and  the  dressing-table. 

The  Furniture  in  a good  ordinary  Bedroom  is  as  follows. 
There  will  be  a small  table  to  be  accommodated,  which  may 
stand  almost  anywhere  near  the  fire ; a washstand  in  the  light ; 


English  Bedroom. 


French  Bedroom. 
Scale  1 inch  to  30  feet. 

B.  Bedstead. 

D.  T.  Dressing-table. 
W.  Wardrobe. 

W.  S.  Washstand. 
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a pier-glass  with  its  back  to  the  light ; a wardrobe  facing  the 
light,  and  in  a central  position ; a couch,  chairs,  easy  chairs ; a 
chest  of  drawers,  cheffonier  perhaps,  or  cabinet  or  side-table, 
and  so  on,  according  to  the  size  of  the  room. 

It  will  be  found,  upon  a careful  consideration  of  these  general 
principles,  that  the  best  form  for  an  average  Bedroom  is  the 
square : an  oblong  room  must  have  either  the  bedstead  or  the 
light  occupying  one  end  or  shorter  wall,  whereas  for  both  alike 
the  longer  wall  or  side  is  most  suitable.  Oblong  plans,  however, 
are  in  practice  most  common  ; and  then  the  best  is  that  which, 
by  having  light  at  the  end,  admits  of  the  bedstead  occupying 
one  side,  with  the  other  arrangements  based  thereon.  In  large 
rooms,  however,  the  difficulty  ceases  to  exist. 

As  respects  size , a square  of  16  feet  makes  a good  ordinary 
room,  or  16  feet  by  20 ; 20  feet  square  is  a very  commodious 
size ; 18  by  24  feet  makes  a room  of  the  first  class.  For  young 
persons  it  is  not  unusual  to  have  bedrooms  much  smaller,  and 
the  bedstead  may,  if  necessary,  be  placed  in  a corner;  but 
rooms  of  less  size  than  about  14  by  12  feet  ought  scarcely  to  be 
proposed  in  a house  of  respectable  pretensions. 

A good  old-fashioned  Closet  is  never  out  of  place  attached  to 
a Bedroom,  care  being  taken  that  it  shall  be  very  dry  and  (what 
is  almost  the  same  thing)  well  ventilated ; small  Bedrooms 
generally,  especially  in  small  houses,  ought  invariably  to  have 
such  closets,  or  cupboards,  to  take  the  place  of  wardrobes. 

The  lighting  of  a Bedroom  ought  to  be  cheerful  and  sufficient; 
but  it  is  not  advisable  to  multiply  windows ; in  most  ordinary 
cases  it  is  best  to  confine  them  to  one  wall.  Loftiness  and 
ventilation  need  scarcely  be  mentioned,  except  for  the  sake  of 
remarking  the  fact  that  there  is  too  often  a disposition  to 
economise  expense  in  the  height  of  the  Chamber  stories,  some- 
times combined  also  with  an  inclination  to  depress  the  windows 
for  the  sake  of  exterior  architectural  effect.  In  small  rooms 
there  ought  to  be  some  simple  means  of  assisting  ventilation. 

The  aspect  of  Bedrooms  must  generally  follow  the  lead  of  the 
Dwelling-rooms  below;  but  in  selecting  an  aspect  for  any 
particular  case,  the  principles  to  look  at  will  be  these.  For  the 
pleasantness  of  the  morning  sun,  from  North-East  to  South-East 
is  to  be  preferred ; for  coolness  towards  night  in  summer,  the 
same ; for  dry  mild  winds  and  daylight  pleasantness,  (as  for  a 
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sick-room,)  South-East  more  particularly.  South-West  and  West 
rooms  become  hot,  and  are  exposed  to.  boisterous  weather  and 
rain  ; Northward  rooms  may  prove  cold. 

A very  convenient  form  of  Bed- 
room is  that  which  has  an  Alcove 
dressing-place.  When  the  room  is 
to  be  used  by  a bachelor,  for  in- 
stance, who  makes  it  his  private 
retreat  during  the  day,  or  “ own 
room,”  this  arrangement  answers 
well;  in  case  of  sickness  also  it  is 
sometimes  to  be  appreciated. 


Bedrooms  with  Dressing  Alcoves. 
Scale  1 inch  to  30  feet. 


CHAPTER  II. — -An  Ordinary  Dressing-room. 

Dimensions,  uses,  and  furniture.  — Arrangement  and  aspect.  — General  principles  of 
accommodation  ; Bedroom ; one  Dressing-room ; two  Dressing-rooms ; Boudoir. 

The  primary  idea  here  is  that  of  a comparatively  small  private 
room  attached  to  a Bedroom  for  the  purposes  of  the  toilet.  The 
size  of  this  room  may  vary  from  9 or  10  feet  square,  as  the 
smallest  reasonable  limit  for  a gentleman,  up  to  the  dimen- 
sions sometimes  of  a considerable  apartment  for  a lady ; the 
gentleman  requiring  comparatively  little  space  in  general, 
and  the  lady  always  requiring  a good  deal  more, — and  still  more 
if  the  room  is  made  a private  Sitting-room  as  after-mentioned. 
The  furniture  generally  will  consist  of  a dressing-table,  wash- 
stand,  wardrobe  or  drawers,  and  so  on,  for  a gentleman,  with  a 
side-table  and  chairs ; and  similar  articles  for  a lady  on  a more 
extensive  scale,  including  a centre-table  perhaps.  Closets  and 
cupboards  will  always  be  valued  if  appropriately  placed.  In  a 
gentleman’s  room  of  superior  class  there  will  be  a small  bedstead 
in  one  corner  ; in  which  case  the  plan  of  the  room  has  to  be 
studied  as  a Bedroom. 

Every  Dressing-room,  without  exception,  ought  to  have  a 
fireplace ; and  the  relation  between  this  and  the  doors  must 
follow  the  general  rule.  When  the  room  is  to  be  used  as  a 
Sitting-room,  care  must  be  taken  especially  to  make  a com- 
fortable fireside.  That  a Dressing-room  must  always  have  its 
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own  outer  door  is  matter  of  universal  rule.  If  a lady’s  room,  it 
must  also  have  a door  of  direct  intercommunication  with  the  Bed- 
room ; whereas  in  a gentleman’s  room  it  is  allowable  to  have  no 
more  than  the  one  outer  door,  provided  it  opens  close  to  the 
door  of  the  Bedroom  and  within  a private  Lobby. 

The  principles  of  aspect  just  laid  down  for  the  Bedroom  apply, 
when  circumstances  permit,  with  equal  force  to  the  Dressing- 
room.  For  day  use,  however,  as  a Sitting-room,  the  best  aspect 
would  of  course  be  South-Eastward. 

The  principle  of  accommodation  which  governs  the  providing  of 
Dressing-rooms  seems  to  be  this.  For  a single  person  the  Bed- 
room alone  is  sufficient,  as  a rule.  For  a married  couple  with 
the  least  possible  degree  of  fastidiousness  the  Bedroom  alone,  if 
of  sufficient  size,  may  still  suffice.  Then  comes  the  case  of  one 
Dressing-room , (the  universal  standard  plan,)  by  which  it  may  be 
said  the  gentleman’s  toilet  is  taken  out  of  the  lady’s  way,  she 
retaining  the  Bed-room  ; this  admits  also  of  the  attendance  of 
servants.  Then  follows  the  case  of  two  Dressing-rooms , which  in 
its  simplest  form  supposes  the  lady  not  to  give  up  the  use  of  the 
Bedroom  for  dressing,  but  to  make  use  of  a retiring-room  for 
washing.  Then  as  the  size  of  this  retiring  room  is  increased, 
the  lady  removes  into  it  the  appliances  of  her  toilet,  and  of 
course  her  wardrobe ; still,  however,  retaining  the  Bedroom  for 
dressing  purposes  as  may  be  required,  and  this  especially  if  her 
Dressing-room  becomes  a Boudoir  without  another  being  added, 
in  which  case  the  Bedroom  must  be  more  or  less  restored  to  its 
original  character  of  her  sole  Dressing-room. 


CHAPTER  III. — General  Arrangement  of  the  Rooms. 

Common  defects  of  plan.  — Scheme  of  classification,  &e.  — Progressive  scale  of 

accommodation. 

The  want  of  proper  care  in  determining  the  plan  of  Bedrooms 
individually  has  already  been  alluded  to ; a similar  complaint 
has  now  to  be  made  as  regards  their  disposition  together;  for 
the  ordinary  mode  of  planning  the  sleeping  accommodation  of 
even  superior  houses  must  be  said  to  be  too  often  very  much  of 
a chance-medley.  Following  the  arrangement  of  walls  below, 
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the  upper  stories  are  little  else  than  divided  into  as  many  Bed- 
rooms of  suitable  size  as  can  be  had,  with  a certain  number  of 
Dressing-rooms  and  the  proper  Supplementaries  ; an  appropria- 
tion is  then  made  throughout  of  such  as  are  required  for  the 
family,  the  remainder  being  reserved  for  guests ; Passages  are 
formed  as  required ; and  the  house  is  said  to  happen  to  be  very 
well  off  for  Bedrooms,  or  tolerably  so,  or  not  at  all  so,  as  fortune 
will  have  it.  But  as  we  have  before  demanded  that,  in  spite  of 
accidental  disadvantages,  the  Bedrooms  individually  shall  be 
carefully  accommodated  to  their  internal  requirements,  so  we 
must  now  claim  that  they  shall  be  equally  well  studied  collec- 
tively. 

The  Classification  of  the  sleeping  accommodation  is  in  no  case 
very  complicated.  The  primary  idea  goes  no  farther  in  an 
average  establishment  than  this, — that  there  shall  be  rooms  for 
the  Family,  rooms  for  Guests,  and  rooms  for  Children.  In 
superior  examples  there  may  be  a Private  Suite,  perhaps  more 
than  one,  as  distinguished  from  all  others.  Bachelors  -rooms  in 
many  instances  constitute  a class.  Young  ladies' -rooms  also  are 
easily  constituted  a special  class.  The  Nurseries  are  always 
separate.  Occasionally  an  Invalid  Suite  is  matter  of  special 
plan.  Subordinates'  rooms  for  tutor,  governess,  lady’s  companion, 
secretary,  or  the  like,  may  also  be  called  a class.  (See  Plate 
XXXYI.)  The  diversity,  however,  amongst  all  these  is  little 
more  than  that  of  position.  The  chief  Guests’  Chambers  in  a 
manner  take  precedence,  with  the  rooms  of  the  heads  of  the 
family ; those  of  the  less  formal  guests  and  the  rest  of  the  family 
come  next ; then  the  accommodation  of  the  subordinates ; and 
lastly,  the  Nurseries.  The  advantages  of  position  to  be  appro- 
priated are  no  more  than  these, — facility,  and  sometimes  stateli- 
ness, of  access, — superiority  of  aspect  and  prospect, — larger 
dimensions,  and  superior  conveniences.  In  the  remaining 
chapters  of  this  Section  what  we  have  to  say  upon  these 
questions  will  be  found  in  connection  with  the  particular  classes 
of  apartments  as  they  arise. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  scale  of  Bedchamber  accommo- 
dation suitable  for  any  particular  case,  if  there  should  seem  to 
be  any  difficulty  involved  it  is  more  apparent  than  real.  In 
every  instance  of  what  we  call  a Gentleman’s  House,  however 
small,  there  will  be  surely  at  least  one  of  the  chief  Bedrooms 
which  has  a Dressing-room  attached  to  it,  (even  although  not 
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always  used,)  and  there  will  be  more  of  these  as  the  size  of  the 
house  increases  ; a Suite  with  two  Dressing-rooms  may  be  taken 
to  mark  a point  of  very  considerable  advance  in  dignity,  and 
there  will  be  more  of  these  as  the  scale  increases ; self-enclosed 
Suites  of  the  more  complete  character,  to  be  presently  described, 
introduce  an  element  of  still  greater  refinement,  and  the  further 
development  of  these  carries  forward  the  establishment  to  the 
first  rank.  As  to  State  Bedchambers , they  will  be  spoken  of  in 
their  place ; and  Servants' -rooms  also  under  their  proper  head. 


CHAPTER  IV.  — Family  Bedchamber-Suite. 

Situation  and  seclusion.  — Two  models.  — Constituent  rooms  and  arrangement.  — 
Attendants’  access.  — Addition  of  Boudoir ; and  of  Gentleman’s-room.  — 
Illustrations. 

Although  the  mistress  of  a hospitable  English  house  will  desire 
to  give  her  guests  every  preference,  yet  this  need  not  deprive 
her  own  rooms  of  their  right  to  conditions  in  every  way  favour- 
able. The  situation  in  all  external  and  internal  relations  ought 
to  be  so  selected  and  contrived  as  to  combine  the  best  that  can 
be  had  of  cheerfulness,  aspect  and  prospect,  convenience  of 
access  in  various  directions,  and  special  retirement. 

In  superior  houses  privacy  will  require  to  be  now  carried  so 
far  that  probably  these  rooms  may  form  a department  by  them- 
selves, entirely  separated.  Here  there  are  two  models  chiefly 
in  use.  In  the  one  the  Suite  is  placed  on  the  principal  Chamber- 
story,  as  a Bedchamber  Suite,  and  connected  with  the  Gentle- 
man’s-room and  Boudoir  below  by  means  of  a Private  Staircase 
(see  Plate  XXVII.) ; in  the  other  it  is  placed  on  the  Ground- 
floor,  and  in  direct  combination  with  the  Gentleman’s-room  and 
Boudoir,  thus  constituting  the  Private  Family  Suite  which  has 
been  described  under  the  previous  Section  of  Day  Rooms. 
(Plates  XIV.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  and  XXXIV.) 

A complete  Bedchamber  Suite  on  the  former  of  these  models 
consists  of  the  Bedroom,  either  one  Dressing-room  or  two,  a 
Bath-room,  a Water-closet  (or  one  to  each  Dressing-room),  very 
often  a special  Wardrobe-room,  always  a private  Passage  or 
Lobby  or  its  equivalent,  and,  when  the  suite  is  upstairs,  properly 
a private  Staircase.  If  a Lady’s-maid’s-room  be  provided  in 
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conjunction,  it  ought  not  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  actually  one  of 
the  Suite.  (Plates  XIV.  and  XXXIV.)  The  outer  door  of  the 
private  Passage  or  Lobby,  when  there  is  no  private  Stair,  will 
open  from  the  principal  Chamber  Corridor  or  its  equivalent ; 
and  in  the  case  of  there  being  a private  Stair,  a door  of  connec- 
tion between  this  and  the  principal  Chamber  Corridor  will  follow 
the  same  rule. 

The  best  position  for  the  Private  Staircase  for  such  a Suite  is 
one  that  shall  allow  it  to  ascend  from  a point  beside  the  doors  of 
the  G-entleman’s-room  and  the  Boudoir  below ; and  obviously  it 
must  on  no  account  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  any  other  Stair. 
It  may  perhaps  serve  also  for  the  Nurseries,  as  in  the  case  before 
described  in  the  Private  Family  Suite . 

The  G-entlemans  Dressing-room  need  not  be  of  any  more  im- 
portance than  the  best  of  its  kind.  The  Lady's  Dressing-room, 
however,  may  be  required  to  be  a very  elegant  apartment,  as  a 
second  or  even  sole  Boudoir.  In  this  case  let  its  door  be  oppo- 
site the  entrance  from  the  Corridor,  so  that  it  may  be  of  direct 
and  somewhat  stately  access.  (Plate  XLI.)  The  Bath-room 
ought  to  communicate  with  the  Bedroom,  having  also,  if  possible, 
a second  entrance  from  the  private  Passage.  It  ought  certainly 
to  have  a fireplace.  The  Wardrobe  may  be  either  a small  room, 
a closet,  or  a lobby,  containing  large  presses  ; sometimes  a fire- 
place may  be  serviceable.  Care  will  especially  be  required  that 
all  these  and  other  smaller  apartments,  including  the  private 
Passage  or  Staircase,  shall  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated.  This 
problem,  if  to  be  solved  with  due  regard  to  compactness  of 
arrangement,  is  not  always  easy.  (See  the  Plates  before-men- 
tioned, also  XXXVI.  and  XXXVII.) 

There  must  not  be  forgotten  the  lady's-maid's  access  to  this 
Suite  of  apartments,  perhaps  that  of  the  valet  also.  At  the  same 
time,  to  have  these  attendants  placed  in  any  immediate  connec- 
tion with  the  rooms  is  seldom  desirable,  and  it  will  be  generally 
sufficient  if  they  can  reach  with  facility  from  their  proper 
Sleeping-rooms  respectively  the  Corridor  with  which  the  private 
Lobby  of  the  Suite  is  connected.  Sometimes  the  lady’s-maid 
may  have  her  room  placed  in  communication  with  the  Wardrobe, 
and  so  attached  to  the  Suite. 

In  some  cases  the  accommodation  comprehended  in  a Suite  of 
this  kind  includes,  besides  the  Dressing-room,  a special  Sitting- 
room  for  the  lady,  there  being  then  no  Boudoir  elsewhere ; 
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but  this  involves  no  modification  of  plan  beyond  what  is  self- 
evident. 

For  the  formal  addition  of  the  Gentleman’s-room  and  Boudoir 
to  the  Bedchamber  Suite  here  described,  see  Private  Family  Suite 
under  the  head  of  Day  Rooms.  On  the  other  hand,  the  contraction 
of  the  Suite  within  smaller  limits  than  those  above  described  is 
easily  effected  on  whatever  scale  may  be  thought  proper. 


CHAPTER  Y. — Guests’  Suites. 

Purpose,  situation,  and  arrangements  generally ; and  illustrations. 

Of  similar  importance  to  the  Suite  of  Bedchambers  for  the 
heads  of  the  family  there  may  be  (still  speaking  of  superior 
houses)  one  or  two  such  Principal  Suites  for  married  guests  of 
their  own  rank,  situated  of  course  amongst  the  chief  Bedrooms. 
They  will  correspond  generally  to  the  description  given  in  the 
last  chapter ; but  they  are  seldom  expected  to  have  all  the  com- 
pleteness which  we  have  set  forth. 

As  to  access,  it  is  obvious  that  no  special  Stairs  are  required ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  Country-Houses  generally  the  Principal 
Staircase  is  essentially  the  Guests’  Chamber-Staircase,  and  ought 
to  lead  into  an  important  Gallery  or  Corridor,  in  which  the 
entrances  to  the  Guests’  Chambers  and  the  Family  Suite  (if  so 
situated)  shall  constitute  almost  the  only  doors.  (Plate  XXXYI.) 

If  a Lady  s Dressing-room  be  provided  in  this  case  (which  is 
not  usual),  the  same  principles  which  have  been  laid  down  will 
still  govern,  according  to  the  importance  of  the  room.  As 
regards  attendants  access,  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  now 
refers  to  the  rooms  of  the  strangers’  servants,  who  are  perhaps 
accommodated  slightly  apart  from  the  domestics  of  the  house. 

It  is  a very  good  plan  in  a house  of  superior  style  to  provide 
as  a rule  a series  of  Ordinary  Bedchamber  Suites  on  a moderate 
scale  for  the  accommodation  of  guests  generally ; that  is  to  say, 
a number  of  good  Bedrooms,  with  the  one  Dressing-room  of 
everyday  rule  attached,  also  the  private  Lobby  if  possible,  and 
always  the  private  Water-closet ; the  seclusion  thus  afforded 
confers  a home  character  upon  one’s  rooms  which  English  people 
cannot  fail  to  appreciate.  (Plate  XXXYI.) 
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CHAPTEE  VI.  — Other  Special  Bedchambers. 

Bachelors’-Bedrooms.  — Young  ladies’  rooms.  — Invalid  suite,  &c. 

Bachelors'1  Bedrooms,  so  called,  are  generally  provided  in  a large 
establishment,  as  a number  of  smaller  single  rooms,  placed 
together  in  a secondary  position,  with  some  sort  of  separate  access, 
such  as  to  enable  the  occupants  to  pass  to  and  fro  without 
ascending  the  Principal  Staircase,  or  otherwise  using  the  chief 
lines  of  Bedroom  thoroughfare.  The  object  is  chiefly  to  provide 
for  the  sons  of  the  family,  and  other  young  men,  unceremonious 
apartments,  and  an  unceremonious  access  thereto.  (See  Plate 
XXXYI.)  The  arrangement  described  a few  pages  back  (see 
Chapter  I.,  on  an  Ordinary  Bedroom ),  which  gives  the  Bedroom 
an  attached  alcove  for  dressing,  is  very  useful  here  ; as  a single 
gentleman  more  than  any  one  else  is  glad  to  make  his  bedroom 
a “ sanctum.”  As  a curious  case  in  point  the  reader  may  be 
referred  to  the  plan  of  Balmoral  (Plate  XVIII.),  in  which  the 
only  accommodation  of  a private  kind  for  the  Minister  of  State 
in  attendance  upon  the  Sovereign  is  a Bedroom  with  attached 
Dressing-closet,  and  a room  for  his  valet. 

Young  ladies'  rooms  may  be  formed  by  setting  apart  two  or 
three  contiguous  ordinary  Bedrooms,  not  too  small  in  size,  de- 
signed internally  on  a suitable  plan  (with  Alcoves,  for  example, 
in  the  French  manner),  approached  possibly  in  some  special 
way,  and  perhaps  possessing  a private  lobby  or  passage  for  them- 
selves. The  Governess’s  room,  if  any,  ought  to  be  not  too  far 
off ; because  the  young  ladies  must  in  some  cases  be  under  her 
charge.  Eeady  communication  with  the  lady  of  the  house  is 
also  the  rule.  In  Plate  XXXVI.  an  arrangement  of  this  kind 
is  carried  out ; and  a private  Bath-room , $c.,  and  Wardrobe  lobby 
complete  the  scheme. 

There  are  cases  where  in  a large  Mansion  it  may  be  deemed 
desirable  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  having,  either  in  the 
family  or  amongst  the  guests,  some  one  who  by  illness,  infirmity, 
or  old  age,  is  incapacitated  for  passing  up  and  down  stairs, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  able  to  hold  ar  place  in  the  family 
circle.  This  is  done  by  forming  on  the  Ground-story  an  In- 
valid Suite,  consisting  of  Bedroom,  Sitting-room,  Attendant’s- 
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room  perhaps,  private  Lobby,  and  appurtenances,  situated  in 
some  unfrequented  position  as  regards  the  traffic  of  Thorough- 
fares, but  within  easy  reach  of  the  Public  Rooms,  and,  perhaps, 
of  the  Entrance.  These  apartments,  when  not  in  use  for  the 
purpose  here  indicated,  may  be  otherwise  occupied  ; although, 
where  much  company  is  received,  there  will  generally  be  some 
one  to  whom  such  accommodation  is  not  unwelcome. 

It  is  also  by  no  means  an  unfrequent  custom  to  have  such 
a set  of  apartments  formed  for  a married  couple , rather  than  a 
single  person;  and  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  a married 
son,  for  instance,  resides  permanently  with  the  parents,  a Suite 
of  this  kind  proves  to  be  very  convenient  indeed,  possessing  a 
great  deal  of  the  character  of  a separate  lodging.  If  specially 
accessible  from  without,  all  the  better,  by  one  particular  Garden 
Entrance  for  example. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Miscellaneous  Bedchambers. 

Ordinary  Bedrooms.  — Subordinates’  rooms. 

With  the  exceptions  now  set  forth,  the  entire  sleeping  accom- 
modation of  the  house  will  be  divided  into  the  Ordinary  Bed- 
rooms of  everyday  custom,  some  larger,  some  smaller,  and  some 
with  a Dressing-room  attached,  as  may  be  most  readily  arranged 
on  the  plan,  but  every  one  deserving  of  being  carefully  planned 
internally. 

For  Tutor,  Governess,  Secretary,  Companion,  and  the  like, 
according  to  the  requirements  of  the  case,  Bedrooms  in  the 
Family  Department,  but  necessarily  of  a character  appropriate 
to  the  position  of  the  occupants  respectively,  will  be  very  readily 
set  apart.  It  will  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  a person 
holding  any  of  these  offices  in  a superior  establishment  may 
require  a small  private  Sitting-room,  which  it  is  probably  best 
to  attach  to  the  Sleeping-room. 

The  Bedrooms  appropriated  to  the  children  of  the  family  will 
be  spoken  of  presently  under  the  head  of  the  Children' s-rooms. 
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SECTION  IY. 

THE  CHILDREN’S-ROOMS. 


CHAPTER  I.— -General  Remarks. 

Such  special  rooms  essential.  — Of  two  departments. 

The  principle  of  Privacy  which  was  laid  down  at  an  early  stage 
of  our  investigation,  whereby  in  every  Gentleman’s  House  a 
distinct  separation  should  be  made  between  the  Family  and 
Servants,  has  a similar  application  here;  that  is  to  say,  the 
main  part  of  the  house  must  be  relieved  from  the  more  imme- 
diate occupation  of  the  Children.  More  particularly,  in  every 
house  of  the  class  we  have  in  hand,  however  small,  the  special 
provision  of  appropriate  Nursery  accommodation  is  a vital  point. 
If  not  directly  required  by  the  family  for  whom  the  dwelling  is 
being  erected,  and  if  on  that  account  overlooked,  it  is  certain 
that  another  household  comes  into  occupation,  sooner  or  later, 
whose  case  is  different ; and  then  what  would  have  been  an  easy 
matter  at  the  first  is  found  perhaps  to  be  impracticable,  except 
as  a makeshift.  Moreover,  no  loss  of  accommodation,  or  even  of 
convenience,  need  be  sustained  in  providing  what  is  here  referred 
to,  inasmuch  as  the  rooms,  when  not  required  for  their  more 
special  purpose,  ought  to  be  suitable  for  other  occupation. 

The  Children’s-rooms,  when  complete,  are  of  two  departments, 
namely,  that  of  the  Nursery  and  that  of  the  School-room . In 
the  one  the  younger  children  are  accommodated  under  charge 
of  the  nurse ; in  the  other,  those  who  are  withdrawn  from  the 
Nursery  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  the  governess ; after  a 
few  years,  when  the  boys  are  sent  to  school,  the  girls  remain,  at 
least  for  a time  ; and  ultimately,  at  a certain  recognised  age,  the 
young  people  take  their  place  with  the  adults  of  the  family. 
This  at  least  is  the  general  theory  of  the  case,  subject  to  modifi- 
cations of  arrangement,  according  to  circumstances,  which  need 
not  be  here  elaborated. 
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CHAPTEE  II.  — Nurseries  and  Suite. 

Considerations  involved.  — Day  and  Night  Nurseries  and  their  arrangements.  — 
Nursery  Scullery  and  other  conveniences.  — Position  for  the  Suite.  — When 
connected  with  a Private  Family  Suite.  — Ground-floor  Day  Nurseries,  &c.  — 
Conversion  into  Guests’  Suite.  — Strangers’  Nursery  or  Sick-room.  — Illustrations. 

As  against  the  principle  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  children  for 
domestic  convenience,  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  mother 
will  require  to  have  a certain  facility  of  access  to  them.  The 
distinction  which  thus  arises  is  this : in  houses  below  a certain 
mark  this  readiness  of  access  may  take  precedence  of  the  motives 
for  withdrawal,  while  in  houses  above  that  mark  the  complete- 
ness of  the  withdrawal  will  be  the  chief  object.  There  is,  how- 
ever, this  reservation,  that  in  large  establishments  it  is  a 
withdrawal  from  the  guests’  quarter  more  particularly  that  is 
required ; whilst  at  the  same  time  a sort  of  restoration  to  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  parents’  quarter  may  be  accomplished. 
In  other  words,  in  a house  where  the  children  are  supposed  to 
be  placed  under  the  care  of  less  experienced  and  responsible 
attendants,  the  Nurseries,  although  still  kept  apart,  ought  to  be 
so  placed  as  to  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 
mother,  both  by  day  and  by  night ; secondly,  in  houses  where 
superior  servants  are  to  be  calculated  upon,  the  care  of  the 
mother  has  only  in  a smaller  degree  to  be  provided  for;  but 
thirdly,  this  is  a maxim  of  our  national  house-building, — that  no 
English  mother,  even  a duchess,  will  confide  her  children  wholly 
to  other  hands  than  her  own ; and  fourthly,  when  the  scale  of 
the  establishment  is  such  that  the  heads  of  the  family  can  treat 
themselves  to  a Private  Suite  of  rooms,  they  will  desire  to  have 
their  children  close  to  themselves. 

The  primary  form  of  proper  Nursery  accommodation  in  the 
smallest  house  is  that  of  two  rooms,  a Day-room  and  a Sleeping- 
room.  To  determine  the  proper  size  for  these  apartments  it  is 
only  necessary  to  arrive  at  an  abstract  average  for  the  number 
of  inmates,  and  to  provide  for  these  according  to  the  style  of  the 
establishment ; leaving  any  case  of  excess  beyond  that  average 
to  be  dealt  with,  when  it  arises,  by  some  temporary  expedient  at 
the  expense  of  the  adjacent  rooms.  Upon  this  principle  it  will 
be  generally  sufficient  to  provide  for  three  children  and  a nurse 
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in  the  Sleeping-room.  The  Day-room  may  be  made  as  large  as 
circumstances  will  allow,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  space  for  play, 
but  in  view  also  of  the  fact  that  this  room  will  often  have  to 
accommodate  in  various  ways,  besides  some  of  the  older  children, 
the  children  of  guests,  and  the  guests  and  visitors  of  the 
children. 

The  Night  Nursery  is  to  be  carefully  planned  for  several 
beds,  and  governed  as  much  as  possible  by  the  rules  laid  down 
for  Bedrooms ; a cheerful  morning  aspect  being  extremely  de- 
sirable, and  a comfortable  fireside  for  seasons  of  illness.  Good 
cupboards  are  useful,  and  a roomy  Closet  not  to  be  refused.  A 
convenient  position  may  be  created  in  superior  cases  for  a 
spacious  enclosure  to  accommodate  a bath  and  wash-basin , fixed ; 
although  many  nurses  will  prefer  to  have  such  articles  moveable, 
as  being  more  convenient.  An  improvement,  however,  upon 
this,  is  to  have  a Bath-room  attached.  There  must  be  a Water- 
closet,  of  course  ; and  this  may  be  in  the  Bath-room.  (See  Plate 
XXXVI.  for  Nursery  Suite  generally.) 

The  Bay  Nursery  ought  to  have  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
cheerful  Sitting-room,  even  at  the  risk  of  displacing  some 
equally  important  apartment.  The  wardrobes  will  stand  here, 
by  the  bye,  if  not  in  a lobby  or  closet. 

A Nursery  Scullery  ought  to  be  had  in  every  case  of  any  pre- 
tension. This  is  a small  apartment,  opening  from  the  Day 
Nursery  or  close  at  hand,  containing  a fireplace,  a sink,  closets, 
and  shelving,  for  the  use  of  the  nurse.  The  Bath-room  may  open 
out  of  this ; although  it  is  better  to  be  connected  with  the  Night 
Nursery.  A private  Passage  is  almost  essential. 

In  all  cases  the  nurse  in  charge  will  sleep  in  the  Night 
Nursery ; but  in  superior  houses  a Nurse's-room  must  be  also 
provided.  It  may  very  conveniently  open  out  of  the  Night 
Nursery,  and  so  be  available  also  as  additional  accommodation 
when  required. 

The  most  usual  position  for  the  Nurseries  in  a good  house  is 
at  that  point  where  the  Family  Sleeping-rooms  and  the  Servants’- 
rooms  meet  at  the  Back  Staircase,  and  on  the  First  Floor. 
This  gives  ready  access  from  each  side ; there  is  also  an  easy 
communication  with  the  open  air,  apart  from  the  Principal 
Staircase,  and  yet  in  immediate  conjunction,  if  the  plan  be  a 
good  one,  with  the  Principal  Corridor  below,  and  probably  with 
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a secondary  Entrance.  The  whole  suite  of  rooms  ought  obvi- 
ously to  be  self-enclosed. 

A still  better  arrangement,  in  cases  where  there  is  a private 
Family-Bedchamber-Suite,  especially  if  this  be  on  the  Ground- 
Floor,  is  to  form  a corresponding  suite  over  for  the  Nursery 
Department  as  a whole.  When  the  Family-Suite,  for  example, 
including  the  Boudoir,  if  not  also  the  Gentleman’s-room,  is 
made  to  form  a self-enclosed  separate  wing  of  the  house  with  the 
Nurseries  over,  also  self-enclosed,  and  a private  Garden  Entrance 
and  Staircase,  nothing  can  be  a more  exquisitely  English 
touch  of  domestic  refinement.  (See  Plates  XXI.,  XXII.,  and 
XXXIV.)  The  children  are  thus  entirely  withdrawn  from  the 
Main  House  and  all  its  Thoroughfares,  as  the  domain  of  the 
guests ; and  the  parents,  in  themselves  withdrawing  likewise, 
are  enabled  to  recover  the  immediate  supervision  of  their  family. 
In  fact,  here  as  elsewhere,  the  perfection  of  elaboration  is  the 
attainment  of  simplicity,  and  the  duke  and  duchess  have 
acquired  at  last  the  homely  comfort  of  simple  gentlefolk. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said,  there  really  seems  to 
be  no  valid  reason  why  in  Country  Houses  we  should  not  have 
more  frequently  a Ground-Floor  Day-Nursery . In  direct  con- 
nection with  a retired  nook  of  Lawn  for  playground,  such  a 
room  with  good  aspect  would  be  greatly  superior,  for  all  con- 
siderations of  the  health  and  pleasure  of  the  children,  to  any 
upstairs  room.  Indeed  we  can  imagine  cases  where  the  entire 
suite  of  Nursery-rooms,  and  even  the  School-room  for  the  older 
children,  might  with  every  advantage  be  disposed  on  the 
Ground-Floor,  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Day-rooms  of 
the  house  are  invariably  there,  and  frequently  also  the  best 
of  the  Bedrooms. 

When  there  are  no  children  in  the  house,  a good  Nursery 
Suite  makes  a very  superior  Guests'  Suite , — the  Night  Nursery 
becoming  the  Bedroom,  the  Day  Nursery  a Sitting-room  (or  a 
second  Bedroom),  the  Scullery  being  made  a Dressing-room, 
and  the  Supplementaries  being  of  course  complete. 

A spare-room,  or  an  ordinary  Bedroom,  communicating  with 
the  Nursery  Passage,  may  at  times  be  very  useful  in  the  capacity 
of  a Strangers'  Nursery  or  in  that  of  a SicJc-room . (See  Plate 
XXXVI.) 
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CHAPTER  III. — School-room  and  Suite. 

Defined.  — Complete  Suite  described.  — Position,  &c. ; Light.  — Conversion  into 
Bedchamber  Suite.  — The  case  of  boys. 

This  is  the  name  given  to  the  apartment  which  is  appropriated 
to  two  or  three  children  withdrawn  from  the  Nursery  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  a governess.  In  ordinary  cases  it  will  be  not 
merely  the  Study,  but  also  the  Day-room  of  the  pupils,  and  in 
some  degree  the  Sitting-room  of  the  governess. 

A complete  School-room  Suite  consists  of  the  School-room  itself, 
a Governess’s-room  adjoining,  a private  entrance-lobby  if  pos- 
sible, a Washing-closet,  &c.,  and  perhaps  a book-closet  as  better 
than  a press  in  the  School-room.  (See  Plate  XXXYI.) 

The  position  ought  properly  to  be  within  easy  reach  of  the 
lady  of  the  house ; in  other  respects  a place  amongst  the  Bed- 
rooms will  almost  always  be  appropriate.  The  Nurseries  need 
not  be  further  off  than  may  be  otherwise  necessary.  The  same 
Staircase  may  serve  for  both  departments.  The  School-room, 
however,  ought  not  to  be  above  the  First  Floor  if  possible ; if  a 
position  on  the  Ground  Floor  can  be  had  (as  lately  suggested 
for  the  Day  Nursery),  so  much  the  better,  although  that  is 
seldom  to  be  hoped  for.  The  Governess’s-room,  if  not  ad- 
joining, ought  to  be  as  near  as  possible:  and  the  Bedrooms  of 
the  young  ladies  also  ought  to  be  not  too  far  removed  from  the 
Governess’s-room. 

The  character  of  the  School-room  itself  ought  to  be  especially 
cheerful  and  comfortable.  The  light  ought  to  be  abundant,  for 
various  educational  reasons. 

A complete  Suite  of  the  kind  above  indicated  is  obviously 
convertible  into  a Bedchamber- Suite  when  not  in  use,  the  Bed- 
room, Dressing-room,  private  lobby,  &c.,  being  exactly  as  they 
ought  to  be.  (See  Plate  XXXYI.) 

The  requirements  for  boys  at  home  under  a tutor  would  be 
parallel  to  those  which  have  been  described  ; so  that  no  separate 
discussion  of  the  case  is  needed ; but  as  it  is  so  little  the  custom 
now  to  keep  boys  at  home  in  this  way,  we  may  consider  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  provide  formally  for  them.  All  we  can  say  is 
that  some  of  the  spare  Bedrooms  would  have  to  be  made 
available  if  required,  or  an  Odd-room  (Plate  XXXY.)  provided 
on  the  principles  set  forth  in  a former  chapter  ( Day-rooms , 
Chapter  XY .),  and  used  for  this  purpose  incidentally. 
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SECTION  Y. 

THE  SUPPLEMENT  ARIES. 


CHAPTER  I.  — Cloak-room. 


Its  purpose  described  as  a retiring-room.  — Position,  size,  and  furnishings.  — 
Billiard* room  for  occasional  use  as  such.  — Ladies’  Cloak-room.  — Illustrations 
passim. 

A Cloak-room  in  the  sense  here  referred  to  is  a Retiring-room 
for  gentlemen.  When  the  Entrance-Hall  is  a large  one,  no 
further  accommodation  is  generally  required  merely  for  hats 
and  cloaks : when,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Hall  is  only  a Vesti- 
bule (Plate  XX.),  this  apartment  in  question  becomes  de- 
sirable as  a Cloak-room  in  the  more  literal  meaning  of  the  term. 
In  both  cases  alike,  however,  the  Retiring-room,  must  be  con- 
sidered essential  to  a good  house ; and  therefore  we  make  it  a 
maxim  that  in  the  one  form  or  the  other  this  Cloak-room  ought 
always  to  be  provided.  (See  Plates  XVI.,  XXV.,  XXIX., 
XXXV.,  XXXVII.,  XXXVIII.,  XLI.) 

As  regards  its  position , some  remarks  may  be  made.  It  is  not 
altogether  advisable  that  it  should  open  from  within  the  limits 
of  any  Central-Hall  or  interior  Corridor,  but  rather  from  an 
Entrance-Hall  beyond  those  limits.  If  there  be,  in  addition  to 
this  Hall,  an  enclosed  Porch,  the  connexion  ought  still  to  be 
with  the  Hall.  But  if  there  be  no  proper  Entrance-Hall,  but  a 
Porch  or  Vestibule  alone,  as  the  approach  to  the  Corridor  or 
Staircase  within,  then  the  Cloak-room  must  be  connected  with 
either  Corridor  or  Porch,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  In  short, 
the  object  will  be  to  place  it,  not  within  the  line  of  the  Family 
Thoroughfares,  if  possible,  but  not  too  much  beyond  that  line. 

The  furnishings  of  a proper  Cloak-room  are  nothing  but  hat 
and  cloak-stands  and  a table  ; and  it  leads  to  a Lavatory  within 
(see  next  Chapter).  Its  dimensions  must  simply  be  governed  by 
the  scale  of  hospitality  which  has  to  be  provided  for.  A Cloak- 
room, however,  in  very  simple  form,  may  have  a washstand  in 
one  corner,  and  thus  require  no  other  Lavatory. 
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For  the  sake  of  accommodating  large  parties  of  visitors  where 
there  is  no  spacious  Hall,  it  may  be  convenient  in  some  houses 
to  consider  the  position  of  the  Billiard-room  with  reference  to 
its  being  made  use  of  as  an  occasional  Cloak-room ; but  generally 
there  is  no  difficulty  whatever  here.  (Plates  XXI.,  XXII., 
XXXIV.) 

Where  receptions  on  the  largest  scale  are  to  be  given,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  provide  Cloak-rooms  to  correspond  with 
the  circumstances,  and  this  we  shall  speak  of  in  dealing  with 
the  class  of  State-Rooms ; but  it  may  be  sometimes  thought 
desirable,  although  rarely,  to  provide  in  less  important  cases 
two  Cloak-rooms,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen  respectively.  (See 
Plate  XXXII.) 

The  Cloak-room  which  we  have  already  described  being  con- 
trived for  gentlemen  only,  it  may  be  pointed  out  that  one  for 
ladies  will  differ  from  this.  First,  as  to  situation,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  place  the  two  apartments  face  to  face  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  Entrance-Hall ; but  this  is  an  error,  as  respects  both 
good  taste  and  convenience.  The  Ladies’  Cloak-room  ought  to 
open  from  within  the  family  boundary,  as  certainly  as  the  other 
ought  to  open  from  without  it.  (The  example  in  Plate  XXXII. 
would  thus  be  in  error.)  It  is  perhaps  the  best  plan  after  all, 
in  any  ordinary  case,  to  let  some  of  the  Sleeping-rooms  be  taken 
for  Ladies’  Dressing-rooms  when  required. 


CHAPTER  II.  — Lavatory,  etc. 


Within  Cloak-room.  — Furnishings  and  Situation. 

The  only  form  in  which  provision  of  this  kind  requires  to  be 
made  in  the  Family  Department  of  the  house  is  as  a small 
Dressing-room  for  gentlemen  within  the  Cloak-room  just  de- 
scribed, or  constituted  by  the  Cloak-room  itself;  and  then  it  is 
of  great  convenience.  A Water-closet  within  this  Dressing-room 
is  further  to  be  recommended  in  probably  every  possible  case. 
(See  the  Plates  mentioned  in  last  Chapter.)  In  a house  on  the 
most  moderate  scale,  a roomy  Closet,  if  no  more,  with  a wash- 
basin in  one  corner,  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  provided  near  the 
Entrance.  A Dressing-room,  however,  of  proper  dimensions. 
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will  be  sufficient  to  accommodate  generally  two  wash-basins  in 
a marble  slab,  with  enclosure  under,  a side-table,  chairs,  and 
perhaps  a fireplace. 

The  reason  for  haying  these  conveniences  connected  with  the 
Entrance  is  that  they  are  provided  in  a great  measure*  for 
the  use  of  gentlemen  visitors,  who  can  always  find  their  way 
to  the  Entrance-Hall,  if  nowhere  else. 


CHAPTER  III. — Bath-room. 


Described  in  various  forms.  — Whether  one  or  more.  — Water  supply,  &c.  &c. 

No  house  of  any  pretensions  will  be  devoid  of  a general  Bath- 
room ; and  in  a large  house  there  must  be  several  of  these.  The 
size  of  the  apartment  is  simply  to  be  large  enough  to  contain 
a reclining-bath  and  a fireplace,  with  perhaps  a shower-bath 
either  separate  or  over  the  other,  and  sufficient  space  for 
dressing.  The  tight  may  either  be  by  window  or  by  skylight. 
Ventilation  ought  to  be  well  considered,  chiefly  that  there  may 
be  an  escape  for  steam,  either  by  the  window  or  otherwise.  If  a 
separate  Dressing-room  be  directly  attached,  there  ought  to  be  a 
fireplace  in  this,  rather  than  in  the  Bath-room.  In  the  case  of 
a private  Bath-room , or  merely  an  adjunct  to  a private  Dressing- 
room,  the  case  will  be  similar.  In  either  case  smaller  dimensions 
than  otherwise  will  obviously  be  sufficient  for  the  Bath-room 
alone ; but  the  door  of  intercommunication  ought,  for  the  sake 
of  warmth,  to  face  the  fireplace  as  nearly  as  may  be.  In  the 
case  of  a Bath-room  as  an  appendage  to  a Bedroom-Suite  (see 
Family  Bedchamber- Suite,  $c.),  if  it  be  attached  to  the  Lady’s 
Dressing-room,  it  must  not  be  considered  as  pertaining  to  this 
alone,  but  must  be  provided  with  another  door  to  the  private 
Lobby  for  the  gentleman’s  use.  It  ought  moreover  to  be  of  full 
size  in  such  circumstances,  and  to  contain  a fireplace.  If 
however  it  be  attached  to  the  Bedroom  only,  which  is  the  usual 
plan,  it  may  be  smaller  in  size,  without  a fireplace,  and  even 
devoid  of  an  outer  door. 

If  the  house  has  but  one  Bath-room,  it  will  be  best  placed  in 
a retired  position  amongst  the  Bedrooms,  and  not  too  far  off 
the  Principal  Staircase : if  there  be  two , one  will  be  especially 
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appropriated  to  eacli  sex,  and  placed  accordingly,  that  is  to  say, 
the  one  for  gentlemen  somewhere  near  the  Staircase,  and  that 
for  ladies  more  retired,  or  one  on  one  story  and  one  on  another. 
In  an  establishment  of  importance,  a Servants'  Bath-room  also 
ought  to  be  provided  in  their  department ; and  in  a very  large 
Mansion  one  for  each  sex  is  necessary.  They  will  be  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Servants’  Sleeping-rooms. 

If  there  be  sufficient  hot-water  apparatus  in  the  house,  the 
Bath-rooms  ought  to  be  placed  with  special  reference  to  a 
supply;  if  there  be  none,  there  are  various  contrivances  for 
obtaining  a supply  from  a fireplace-boiler  in  the  room  itself,  and 
otherwise.  Cold  water  of  course  must  be  supplied,  and  a waste- 
pipe  laid  to  the  drain. 

A good  Bath-room  will  always  possess  a wash-basin ; but  if 
there  be  a Dressing-room,  it  will  of  course  be  rather  placed 
there.  A Water-closet  also  ought  to  be  in  conjunction  if  possible ; 
or  the  plan  of  putting  a seat  in  the  Bath-room  itself  may  perhaps 
generally  be  adopted. 


CHAPTER  IY.  — Plunge-bath,  etc. 

If  required.  — Swimming-bath,  description  and  directions.  — Plunge-bath,  ditto. 

It  is  very  rarely  that  this  is  expected  to  be  found  in  a private 
Residence ; and  when  it  is  to  be  met  with  it  is  perhaps  gene- 
rally in  the  form  of  a separate  building  in  the  Grounds,  as  a 
Swimming-bath.  But  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  on 
a smaller  scale  it  should  not  be  more  frequently  provided  as  a 
Plunge-bath  only. 

A Swimming-bath  may  be  of  any  dimensions  exceeding  about 
20  feet  by  10  as  a minimum,  with  a platform  about  3 feet  wide 
or  more  along  one  side  at  least.  On  so  small  a scale  the  depth 
of  water  would  require  to  be  capable  of  regulation  to  suit  the 
bather.  On  a larger  scale  the  depth  would  be  made  to  vary,  by 
means  of  sloping  the  bottom,  from  about  3J  feet  at  one  end,  to 
perhaps  5 feet  at  the  other.  A Dressing-room  ought  to  be 
attached,  with  a fireplace.  The  sunshine  ought  to  be  admitted, 
either  by  ceiling-lights  or  elevated  windows.  If  warm  water  is 
to  be  supplied  (which  must  be  the  case  if  it  is  to  be  much  used), 
this  must  be  provided  for ; and  if  advantage  be  taken  of  any 
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Conservatory  apparatus,  or  the  like,  the  situation  of  the  Bath 
must  be,  of  course,  determined  accordingly.  The  Bath  itself 
will  be  formed  of  ordinary  brick  walls  and  paving,  lined  with 
cement,  asplialte,  enamelled  slate,  or  tiles.  The  colour  best 
adapted  for  the  bottom,  to  give  clearness  to  the  water,  is  said 
to  be  a rough  granite  of  red,  black,  and  white. 

An  ordinary  Plunge-bath  will  be  5 or  6 feet  square,  and  of 
depth  not  to  exceed  5 feet ; with  a platform  on  one  side  about 
3 feet  wide,  and  perhaps  a Pressing-room  attached.  It  may  be 
placed  at  any  convenient  spot  in  connexion  with  the  Ground- 
Floor  of  the  Main  House,  either  attached  to  an  ordinary  Bath- 
room or  by  itself. 


CHAPTER  V.—  Water-closets. 


Notes  thereon  generally  collected  in  this  chapter.  — Axioms.  — Distribution. — 
Situation.  — Construction  and  dimensions.  — Interior  closets  and  well -holes.  — 
Ventilation  in  difficult  circumstances. 

It  seems  convenient  to  collect  in  one  chapter  like  this  all  that 
has  to  be  said  respecting  these  important  sanitary  appliances ; 
and  accordingly,  the  occasional  references  to  them  throughout 
the  work  are  comparatively  infrequent. 

The  primary  considerations  to  be  kept  in  view  with  respect  to 
them  are  these  : — that  there  shall  be  a sufficient  number  ; that 
they  shall  be  properly  distributed ; that  they  shall  be  thoroughly 
ventilated  and  directly  lighted  from  the  open  air ; that  they 
shall  be  placed  in  situations  that  are  private  ; that  the  supply  of 
water  shall  be  ready  and  abundant ; and  that  the  means  of 
drainage  shall  be  efficient,  and  so  disposed  as  to  have  always  a 
short  and  direct  route  out  of  the  building, 

The  rules  for  number  and  distribution  are  these.  In  the 
smallest  house  there  will  be  one  for  the  servants,  separate  from 
that  for  the  family.  As  the  next  advance,  there  may  be  pro- 
vided an  extra  one  for  the  Bedchambers  upstairs,  the  ordinary 
one  being  on  the  Ground  Floor.  The  one  on  the  Upper  Floor 
will  then  come  to  be  considered  as  appropriated  to  ladies.  In 
the  country  an  additional  one  is  often  provided  in  the  Garden 
for  gentlemen.  The  Cloak-room  will  have  one  attached  to  its 
Lavatory  ; if  on  a large  scale,  it  may  have  two.  When  there  is 
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no  other  already  provided  in  such  a position  as  to  be  available 
for  the  purpose  (as  in  the  Cloak-room),  there  ought  to  be  a 
special  one  so  placed  as  to  be  readily  accessible  from  the  Dining- 
room. It  is  sometimes  thought  proper  that  the  Billiard-room, 
if  quite  removed  from  the  main  house,  should  have  one ; so  also 
with  the  Smoking-room ; so  also  with  the  Library,  if  extensive, 
and  used  for  study.  One  may  also  have  to  be  provided  in 
connexion  with  the  Business-room  and  its  adjuncts.  In  large 
establishments  there  will  necessarily  be  several  for  the  servants ; 
chiefly  in  groups  externally,  for  the  sexes  separately ; but  an  odd 
one  also  here  and  there  in  connexion  with  outlying  departments. 
Amongst  the  Bedchambers  again,  when  these  are  numerous, 
there  must  be  a sufficient  number  properly  distributed,  for  the 
family,  guests,  and  servants  separately,  as  obvious  propriety  will 
suggest.  A suite  of  Nurseries  must  also  be  specially  supplied; 
as  also  a School-room.  Lastly,  when  the  architect  is  arranging 
those  private  Bedchamber-Suites  which  have  been  described, 
each  Suite  ought  to  have  one  as  an  essential  element  of  its  own 
comfort;  or  the  two  Dressing-rooms  of  the  same  Suite  may 
have  one  each.  It  is  a common  plan  to  make  a Bath-room 
contain  a seat ; but  in  any  superior  case  there  ought  to  be  rather 
an  attached  Closet.  There  are  also,  it  may  be  remarked,  in 
particular  houses,  special  circumstances  in  which  the  designer 
will  readily  perceive  the  advantage  of  having  one  more  rather 
than  less  of  these  conveniences, — easily  to  be  overlooked,  by  the 
bye,  but  not  so  easily  to  be  afterwards  supplied.  Finally,  it  has 
to  be  kept  in  mind  that  in  large  houses  they  must  be  in  pairs 
sometimes, — for  instance,  at  the  Cloak-room  and  amongst  the 
Bedrooms.  (See  Plates  XXXV.  and  XXXVI.) 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  select  positions  for  convenience 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  be  suitable  for  privacy.  The  prin- 
ciples of  English  delicacy  are  npt  easily  satisfied ; no  one  would  wish 
them,  however,  to  be  less  fastidious.  The  Closets  must  of  course 
be  upon  the  chief  Corridors,  the  Staircase,  the  Entrance-Hall, 
and  other  Thoroughfares ; but  if  the  access  be  too  direct,  it  is  a 
serious  error.  For  instance,  small  ante-lobbies  are  always  useful. 
Out-of-doors  the  position  must  be  carefully  selected,  so  that 
neither  the  entrance  nor  the  route  thereto  shall  be  overlooked 
from  the  windows.  . The  servants,  also,  are  held  to  be  entitled 
to  precisely  the  same  consideration  as  their  superiors. 

It  is  a maxim  so  to  place  the  Closets  that  they  shall  be  col- 
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lected  together  on  as  few  points  of  the  plan  as  possible.  That 
every  Water-closet  should  be  placed  towards  an  external  wall  is  a 
rule  which  ought  not  to,  be  violated  if  possible.  Care  must  be 
taken,  also,  as  regards  exterior  appearance , that  their  position  is 
not  such  as  too  much  to  provoke  identification. 

As  regards  the  enclosing  partitions , let  these  be,  if  not  of  brick, 
of  double  quartering  lined  with  felt.  Double  doors  may  some- 
times be  required.  The  size  of  the  Closet  may  be  from  3 feet  to 
5 feet  wide  or  more,  and  from  5 to  10  feet  long,  exclusive  of  any 
ante-lobby.  The  water-pipes  must  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  easy 
examination ; and  the  soil-pipes  also,  and  the  traps  at  the  foot, 
ought  to  be  equally  accessible : these  are  considerations  of  inte- 
rior plan. 

The  system  frequently  adopted  of  having  interior  Water-closets 
lighted  and  ventilated  by  well-holes  or  long  shafts  carried  up  from 
the  ceiling  to  the  roof,  through  one  or  perhaps  two  intervening 
floors,  is  very  much  to  be  discouraged.  Skylights  at  the  top  are 
absolutely  necessary ; to  keep  these  open  in  bad  weather  (the 
very  time  that  air  is  most  required)  is  practically  impossible; 
and  even  when  they  are  kept  open,  or  when  they  are  provided 
with  ventilators,  it  cannot  be  a certainty  that  the  draught  shall 
not  pass  downwards  and  into  the  house  instead  of  upwards  and 
out  of  it.* 


* If  any  of  our  readers  should  have 
a water-closet  which  cannot  he  made 
to  communicate  directly  with  the  open 
air,  and  is  therefore  (no  unusual  case) 
ventilated  through  a borrowed  light  into 
the  Staircase  or  a passing  Corridor, 
there  is  a remedy.  Let  the  borrowed 
light  be  fixed,  and  supplied  with  double 
glass  or  double  sashes,  so  as  to  he  air- 
proof and  sound-proof ; then  carry  a 
tube,  about  4 inches  in  diameter  or  more. 


from  the  ceiling  by  some  means  or  other 
to  the  open  air,  no  matter  at  what  dis- 
tance ; or  into  a chimney-flue ; the  higher 
the  outlet  the  better.  If  this  should  be 
not  enough,  there  may  be  a second  such 
tube  added,  so  as  to  create  circulation  ; 
or  air  may  be  admitted  by  some  means 
near  the  floor.  If  well  managed,  this 
ought  to  ensure  ventilation,  at  least  so 
far  as  it  is  possible  in  so  desperate  a 
case. 
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SECTION  VI. 

THE  THOROUGHFARES. 


CHAPTER  I.  — General  Remarks. 


These  the  skeleton  of  plan.  — List  of  Family  Thoroughfares.  — Diverging  lines 
of  communication.  — The  same  for  Sleeping-rooms. — Test  of  a good  arrange- 
ment. 

The  Corridors  and  Passages  of  a house,  as  we  have  before  said, 
are  the  Skeleton  of  its  Plan  ; because  the  relations  of  the  rooms 
to  each  other  are  in  fact  the  relation  of  their  doors  ; and  accord- 
ingly, every  one  can  call  to  mind  instances  where  these  Thorough- 
fares and  this  relation  of  doors  are  so  contrived  that  one  appears 
to  understand  their  system  instinctively,  and  others,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  one  is  always  at  a loss.  The  traffic  of  the  establish- 
ment in  the  one  case  passes  to  and  fro  with  smoothness  and 
facility;  in  the  other  there  is  a constant  awkwardness  and 
complication.  (See  Plate  XLV.  and  the  Notes  thereon  in  the 
Appendix.)  The  reason  lies  in  the  difference  between  a well- 
combined  plan  and  one  that  is  disjointed — between  a good 
skeleton  and  a bad.  If  the  system  upon  which  the  doorways 
are  disposed  be  simple  and  compact,  and  the  transit  to  and  fro 
easy  and  direct,  the  whole  plan  is  brought  into  practical  har- 
mony ; and  if  the  passages  be  involved  and  circuitous,  the  house 
is  the  habitation  of  confusion. 

The  Family  Thoroughfares — those  of  the  Servants’  Depart- 
ment having  to  come  before  us  in  the  sequel — are  more  or  less 
the  following,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house ; namely,  Porch, 
Entrance -Hall,  Garden-Entrance,  other  Secondary-Entrances, 
Luggage-Entrance ; Gallery  or  Corridor,  Central-Hall  or  Cortile ; 
Saloon,  Ante-rooms,  and  Vestibules  ; other  Passages  generally ; 
and  lastly  Staircases. 

The  centre  of  the  system  of  Thoroughfares  will  be  that  one  upon 
which  the  Family  Day-rooms  are  grouped  ; namely,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, either  a Gallery  or  Corridor,  or  in  others  a Central- 
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Hall,  Saloon,  Staircase-Hall,  or  Vestibule ; the  first  being  of  Me- 
dieval type — the  development  of  the  Passage — and  so  retaining 
its  elongated  form,  and  the  second  being  of  Classic  type — the 
adaptation  of  the  Cortile — and  so  retaining  more  or  less  the 
form  of  a square  or  its  equivalent.  (For  illustration  compare 
Plates  XXI.  and  XXII.,  XXXIII.  and  XXXIV.,  and  others.) 
From  this  apartment  three  'primary  lines  of  communication  have 
to  diverge,  if  not  four ; namely,  one  to  the  exterior,  as  the  line 
of  entrance ; a second  to  the  farther  interior,  being  the  Staircase 
usually,  leading  to  the  rooms  above ; a third  to  the  Servants’ 
Department ; and  most  commonly  a fourth  to  the  Garden.  It 
is  plain  that  the  compact  arrangement  of  these  is  frequently 
matter  of  great  skill;  especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
infinite  variety  of  considerations  affecting  the  Rooms  which  have 
to  be  provided  for,  and  the  consequent  complexity  in  many 
instances  of  the  Thoroughfares  themselves. 

The  landing  of  the  Staircase  in  common  cases,  or  whatever 
equivalent  feature  may  take  its  place  in  more  complicated  plans, 
becomes  a secondary  centre  for  the  Sleeping-rooms.  From  this 
point  also,  according  to  the  size  of  the  house,  several  lines  of 
thoroughfare  have  to  be  more  or  less  established;  namely,  one 
to  the  principal  Bedrooms,  one  to  the  inferior  Bedrooms,  perhaps 
one  to  the  Nurseries,  and  one  to  connect  with  the  Servants’ 
Department, — indeed,  sometimes  more.  Although  these  lines 
are  comparatively  of  less  importance  than  those  before  men- 
tioned, they  must  not  by  any  means  be  treated  carelessly,  as 
they  too  frequently  are. 

A well-arranged  plan,  whether  on  a large  or  a small  scale,  may 
first  be  recognised  by  its  exhibiting  the  whole  system  of  Tho- 
roughfares in  a form  which  may  be  said  to  bear  upon  the  face  of 
it  the  character  of  simplicity.  It  is  often  well  worth  while,  for  the 
obtain ment  of  this  result,  to  make  a drawing  which  shall  represent 
the  Thoroughfares  specially,  with  their  doors  and  windows,  and 
nothing  more ; whereby  the  eye  is  not  distracted  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Rooms.  (See  Plate  XLV.)  By  this  means  many  a 
defective  point  may  be  permitted  to  force  itself  upon  the  attention 
which  otherwise  would  be  only  discovered  when  beyond  remeed. 
The  self-evident  principles  of  design  are  not  difficult  of  applica- 
tion. Directness  and  shortness  of  route ; readiness  of  intercommu- 
nication between  the  Thoroughfares  themselves  where  desirable, 
and  the  reverse  where  not  so  ; a plain  distinctness  and  promi- 
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nence  for  the  chief  lines  of  traffic,  and  a certain  unmistakableness 
for  the  chief  doorways ; these  are  instances  in  point.  That  every 
part  should  be  sufficiently  lighted  and  ventilated  is  a universal 
rule ; that  spaciousness,  loftiness,  and  cheerfulness  should  have 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt  is  equally  so.  That  a little  artistic  and 
decorative  pretension  is  often  allowable  in  Thoroughfares  more 
than  in  Rooms  has  already  been  explained.  (See  Section  I., 
— the  Chapter  on  Importance.)  Unpleasant  prospect,  also,  as 
a thing  to  be  avoided,  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than  is  often 
accorded  to  it. 


CHAPTER  II. — Entrance-Porch. 

Defined  and  described ; both  open  and  enclosed.  — Correction  of  aspect,  &c.  — 
Carriage-Porch.  — Door-mat,  &c.  — Porch  steps.  — Illustrations  passim. 

The  purpose  of  a Porch  we  may  define  to  be  in  various  forms 
the  shelter  of  an  Entrance ; and  it  is  common  to  both  Classic 
and  Mediaeval  plan.  To  prevent  the  draught  of  external  air  from 
entering  the  house  by  the  door  when  opened,  we  construct  a 
Porch : or  we  do  the  same  to  counteract  the  effect  of  an  aspect 
which  faces  severe  winds : or  we  provide  a covering  from  the 
rain  for  a person  standing  without ; or  a shelter  for  a carriage  at 
the  door:  and  on  the  same  principle,  whatever  description  of 
outer  apartment  of  comparatively  small  size  may  be  interposed 
between  the  Entrance-Hall  or  its  equivalent  and  the  external 
door,  it  is  a Porch. 

The  dimensions  of  an  Open  Porch  will  necessarily  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  house.  For  mere  shelter  from 
the  rain,  little  more  is  required  than  a few  square  feet  of  roof- 
covering, in  any  form  which  may  be  considered  most  appro- 
priate,— a canopy  on  brackets  or  posts,  a Portico  projecting  or 
recessed,  a small  Verandah,  and  so  on.  (See  Plates  XVI.  and 
XXXVII.)  For  an  j Enclosed  Porch  the  dimensions  are  regu- 
lated only  by  the  consideration  of  what  space  is  required  for  the 
convenient  opening  of  the  outer  and  inner  doors ; beyond  which 
the  size  may  be  amplified,  if  desired,  according  to  taste.  It  is 
not  necessarily  placed  beyond  the  main  wall  of  the  house,  but 
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may  be  a small  compartment  within.  (Various  forms  appear  in 
Plates  XVI.,  XX.,  XXV.,  XXVII.,  XXX.,  &c.  &c.) 

The  Furniture  for  an  Enclosed  Porch,  if  any,  consists  properly 
of  nothing  more  than  benches  at  the  walls  for  servants  waiting  ; 
when  more  than  this  is  introduced,  the  apartment  is  no  longer  a 
Porch,  but  an  Entrance-Hall;  and  this  principle  ought  to  be 
kept  in  view  by  the  architect  as  regards  his  motives  of  plan,  so 
as  to  prevent  that  uncertainty  which  not  unfrequently  occurs 
when  the  occupier  comes  to  deal  with  the  question  in  furnishing. 
An  Entrance-Hall,  again,  is  strictly  an  apartment  within  the 
house  ; whilst  a Porch  is  a vestibule  without,  for  entrance  only. 

One  important  point  with  respect  to  a Porch  is  that  which 
arises  when  the  Entrance  requires  a corrected  aspect.  The  South- 
west quarter,  for  example,  is  so  open  to  driving  rains  that  an 
Entrance,  if  directly  exposed  to  that  aspect,  may  have  to  be  not 
merely  sheltered,  but  protected ; and  accordingly  it  may  be 
advisable,  if  it  can  be  done,  to  form  a projecting  Porch,  and 
enter  at  one  or  both  sides  of  this  rather  than 
in  front, — North-west  that  is  to  say,  or  better 
still  South-east,  or  both.  (See  the  first  sketch 
in  the  margin.)  The  North-east  aspect  also  is 
one  which  may  be  advantageously  dealt  with 
in  a similar  way  by  making  the  door  South- 
east. The  North-west  aspect  for  a Porch  is  in 
this  respect  unfortunate  ; inasmuch  as  the  front 
direction  is  exposed  to  a blustering  quarter, 
and  the  sides,  North-east  and  South-west,  to  the  same.  (See  the 
second  sketch.)  South,  and  South-east,  and  a little  further  East, 
are  of  course  the  best  aspects  for  the  Entrance ; 
but  this  quarter  is  not  often  available,  seeing 
that  it  is  so  much  in  request  for  the  Dwelling- 
rooms,  from  which  the  Entrance  ought  to  be 
separated.  The  only  resource  we  have,  there- 
fore, as  a rule,  is  to  keep  the  Entrance  any- 
where in  the  sunshine  if  possible  ; and  if  not,  in 
sight  of  sunshine  ; and  to  meet  any  extreme  diffi- 
culty of  aspect  as  above  set  forth  in  the  best 
way  that  offers ; bearing  in  mind  that,  although  a comfortable 
Entrance  is  a great  luxury,  excessive  fastidiousness  about  it  may 
cost  too  much  in  other  convenience. 


S.  E.  Entrance. 
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A Carriage-Porch  is  so  contrived  that  the  approach  shall  pass 
under  a Portico  or  vaulted  tower  or  whatever  else,  with  sufficient 
width  for  a carriage  to  be  driven  through.  To  avoid  the  appear- 
ance of  difficulty,  the  dimensions  clear  within  the  sides  and  top 
of  the  openings  ought  to  be  at  least  ten  feet  of  width  and  twelve 
feet  of  height.  At  the  best,  however,  such  a Porch,  as  generally 
executed,  although  convenient  for  carriages  in  bad  weather,  is 
always  inconvenient  for  persons  on  foot,  besides  being  some- 
what gloomy;  (see  Plates  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XXVIII.,  XXX., 
XXXIII.,  XXXIV.,  XLIV. ;)  and,  to  be  as  one  would  wish  for 
the  convenience  of  all  and  at  all  times,  it  ought  to  have  first  a 
good  ceiling-light,  and  secondly  an  aisle  at  the  side  of  the  car- 
riage-way (Plate  XXXV.)  next  the  house ; sometimes  also  a 
similar  aisle  outwards,  so  that  pedestrians  might  enter  and  car- 
riages set  down  in  front  in  fine  weather. 

As  matters  of  detail  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  in  prac- 
tice, let  provision  be  specially  made  at  the  back  of  the  Entrance- 
door  for  a mat  which  shall  not  be  in  the  way ; and  take  care  that 
the  foot-scrapers,  &c.,  are  at  the  bottom  of  a flight  of  steps  rather 
than  the  top.  It  is  usual  to  form  a sunk  panel  in  the  floor  for 
the  mat ; but  so  much  of  the  success  of  this  contrivance  depends 
upon  the  thickness  of  the  mat  being  precisely  as  intended,  that 
the  more  old-fashioned  plan  of  raising  the  door-threshold  two 
inches  above  the  floor-level  is  generally  preferable. 

If  any  considerable  ascent  has  to  be  made  from  the  ground  to 
the  floor-level,  it  is  worthy  of  consideration  whether  the  steps 
shall  be  external  or  internal.  As  a rule,  an  external  flight  of 
steps,  although  sometimes  conveying  an  effect  of  importance,  is 
always  in  one  way  or  another  inconvenient ; whereas,  if  space 
will  admit  of  it,  the  same  flight  internally  may  probably  have  a 
greater  degree  of  importance,  and  without  involving  any  incon- 
venience. (Compare  for  instance  Plates  XXVII.  and  XXXIII. : 
also  Plates  XII.  and  XIII.) 
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CH APTE  R III. — Entrance-hall. 

In  various  forms.  — Distinctions  of  style.  — Relative  merits  of  Classic  and  Medi- 
aeval models.  — Adaptability  of  the  authentic  Tudor  arrangement.  — Warming. 

— Porter’s-room  and  Servants’  Waiting-room.  — Cloak-room.  — Furniture,  &c. 

— Ceiling-light.  — Porch-Hall  and  double  doors.  — Illustrations  passim. 

The  Entrance-Hall  is  an  apartment  of  so  many  characteristic 
varieties  that  it  may  almost  be  taken  as  a criterion  of  the  class 
to  which  the  house  belongs.  In  a case  of  the  least  ambitious 
order  it  will  be' no  more  than  a sufficiently  wide  passage  from 
the  Entrance-door  to  the  Staircase,  being  also  all  that  the  house 
possesses  for  a Corridor  to  the  principal  rooms;  whereas  in  a 
first-class  Mansion  it  will  be  a spacious  and  perhaps  stately 
apartment  interposed  between  the  Porch  and  the  Gallery  or 
Cortile,  decorated  with  paintings  and  statuary,  ancestral  armour, 
and  the  trophies  of  the  chase. 

In  our  historical  chapters  and  others  it  has  been  pointed  out 
incidentally  that  there  are  two  different  principles  which  in  cases 
of  any  importance  govern  the  arrangement  of  an  Entrance-Hall 
especially,  as  matter  of  style,  involving  the  distinction  between 
Italian  and  Mediaeval  design.  Our  illustrative  plans  generally 
may  be  referred  to  as  exemplifying  both  modes  in  up  any  forms  ; 
in  the  mean  time  Plates  XVII.  and  XVIII.  may  be  compared, 
XXI.  and  XXII.,  XXVI.  and  XXVII.,  XXXIII.  and  XXXV. 
In  the  one  class  of  cases  it  is  essential  that  the  route  of  entrance 
should  be  central  and  direct,  leading  from  the  outer  doorway 
straight  forward  through  symmetrical  Thoroughfares,  to  ter- 
minate at  some  such  point  as  one  of  the  chief  doors,  or  perhaps 
the  ascent  of  the  Staircase.  The  other  mode  appears  to  take  its 
character  from  an  avoidance  of  such  directness  and  symmetry : 
it  places  the  outward  doorway  at  one  corner,  for  instance,  and 
the  inward  doorway  at  another,  and  not  even  opposite  ; the  latter 
also  will  perhaps  enter  the  Corridor  or  Gallery  in  an  equally 
irregular  way ; and  in  like  manner  the  room-doors  and  the  Stair- 
case are  placed  more  or  less  irregularly.  The  distinction,  there- 
fore, is  one  of  fundamental  principle.  The  stately  and  sym- 
metrical arrangement,  as  we  know,  is  Classic ; the  other,  based 
on  random  convenience,  and  sometimes  on  a desire  for  piquant 
effect,  is  Gothic.  As  to  their  comparative  merits  apart  from 
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style,  the  principle  of  criticism  involved  appears  to  be  this:  it 
may  not  be  desirable  to  sacrifice  convenience  for  mere  symmetry, 
yet  if  irregularity  be  carried  into  affectation  this  is  even  still 
more  decidedly  an  error  against  good  taste.  Accordingly,  if  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  the  mind  of  Englishmen  be  correct, — 
namely,  that  state  is  to  be  avoided  in  the  Family-rooms,  but 
moderately  encouraged  in  the  Thoroughfares,  it  is  probable  that 
the  symmetrical  system,  if  not  pushed  to  an  extreme,  will  be  in 
many  cases  intelligently  approved,  and  so  far  the  Classic  model 
preferred.  At  the  same  time,  that  there  is  a tangible  charm  in 
the  other  system  is  proved  by  abundant  evidences  of  approba- 
tion, equally  intelligent  and  ardent ; so  that  it  may  be  said,  on 
the  authority  of  the  Mediaeval  model,  that  the  very  absence  of 
stateliness,  as  an  element  of  value,  is  in  numerous  instances 
allowed  to  preponderate  here  no  less  than  in  the  rooms.  How 
far  both  characteristics  may  be  combined  is  shown  in  many 
instances  by  our  Plates,  as  in  Nos.  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXII., 
XXXIV.,  and  XXXV. 

As  regards  artistic  character , the  Entrance-Hall  of  Classic 
style  may  be  planned  of  whatever  form  may  be  otherwise 
desirable,  provided  it  be  only  symmetrical ; (see  Plates  XVI., 
XIX.,  XXI.,  XXVI.,  XXVIII.,  and  others;)  but  in  anything  like 
the  Mediaeval  manner  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  the  old 
Gothic  Hall  should  not  be  kept  strictly  in  view,  this  Entrance- 
Hall  being  all  that  has  been  left  in  its  stead  for  three  centuries 
back.  (See  Historical  Sketch,  Sixteenth  Century .)  For  mere 
utility,  the  very  features  of  the  Tudor  Hall  can  scarcely  be 
improved  upon.  We  have  the  Porch-entrance  towards  one  end, 
the  Bay-window  towards  the  other;  the  latter  marking  the 
quarter  of  the  Family-rooms,  the  former  that  of  the  Offices. 
(Plates  XVI.,  XXII.,  XXXV.;  especially  the  first.)  The 
Screen  of  old  custom  may  also  be  most  usefully  introduced ; and, 
if  it  reasonably  combines  with  other  arrangements,  the  Dais 
itself  might  be  elevated  a few  steps  to  reach  the  level  of  the 
rooms  beyond.  There  is  no  reason  either  why  the  ancient 
Minstrels’-Gallery  over  the  Screens  should  not  be  introduced  as 
a passage  across  at  the  Chamber-Floor  level ; and  of  course  there 
is  no  reason  why  the  Hall  should  not  be  two  stories  high. 
Without  recommending  anything  like  mere  archaeological  au- 
thenticity, one  may  certainly  say  that  such  a Hall  might  be 
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made,  in  suitable  circumstances,  at  once  perfectly  convenient 
and  eminently  characteristic. 

A spacious  Fireplace  in  a spacious  Entrance-Hall,  rather  than 
any  liot-water-table  or  other  such  more  artificial  apparatus,  is 
perhaps  always  to  be  recommended ; but  the  rule  is  a good  one 
too  often  neglected  that  one  or  the  other  ought  to  be  provided 
in  whatever  case,  for  few  things  have  a less  hospitable  effect  in 
winter  than  the  chill  of  an  Entrance  that  has  never  known 
warming. 

A small  Porter' s-room  is  in  some  superior  cases  required  in 
connection  with  the  Entrance-Hall,  adjoining  the  outer  door. 
(Plate  XXVI.)  This  may  also  serve  as  a Servants  Waiting- 
room.  (Plates  VIII.  and  XXI.)  The  Cloak-room , with  its 
Lavatory  &c.  within,  may  also  most  properly  open  out  of  the 
Entrance-Hall.  (See  Cloak-room.) 

The  Furniture  of  an  Entrance-Hall  consists,  according  to  its 
size,  of  one  or  more  tables  at  the  wall,  some  chairs  and  benches, 
perhaps  the  usual  stands  (or  perhaps  not)  for  hats,  cloaks,  and 
umbrellas,  and  some  minor  matters.  Pictures  are  introduced, 
and  in  superior  cases  trophies  of  hunting  and  tradition ; statuary 
also  is  occasionally  applicable,  as  for  instance  in  the  form  of 
portrait  busts.  Here  also  seems  to  be  the  most  eligible  place 
for  art-work  in  carvings,  stained  glass,  parquetry  flooring,  and 
other  characteristic  decorations.  The  billiard-table  has  been 
sometimes  placed  here,  but  not  advantageously  either  for  the 
purposes  of  play  or  for  the  proper  purposes  of  the  apartment. 
In  a large  Entrance-Hall,  however,  a stately  centre-table  some- 
times becomes  a desirable  feature.  Antique  furniture , by  the 
bye,  is  peculiarly  suitable  here, — much  more  so  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  house ; indeed  in  examples  of  the  most  cha- 
racteristic Classicism  there  seems  to  be  recognised  a certain 
appropriateness  in  even  mediaeval  relics,  and  certainly  in  any- 
thing of  traditional  interest,  as  such,  of  whatever  style. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  conclusion  that,  although  there  may  be 
occasionally  a convenience  in  lighting  an  Entrance-Hall  from  the 
ceiling , this  is  not  to  be  encouraged.  As  such  an  apartment  is 
always  very  much  of  a Waiting-room,  the  value  of  a common 
wall-window  for  look-out  must  not  be  forgotten. 

In  many  smaller  houses  the  uses  of  Porch  and  Entrance-Hall 
are  combined  in  a single  moderate-sized  apartment,  perhaps 
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10  or  12  feet  square,  or  larger,  having  on  the  outer  wall  the 
entrance-door,  and  opposite  thereto  a pair  of  glazed  doors  leading 


into  the  house.  Here  we  may  recom- 
mend double  doors  at  the  entrance, — 
namely,  a close  door  externally  for  the 
night,  folding  away  in  two  leaves  against 
the  sides,  and  exposing  a pair  of  glass  doors 
within  for  the  day : with  this  arrangement 
the  Entrance-Hall  is  made  very  service- 
able and  simple,  if  large  enough ; and  the 
recessed  doorway  forms  a Porch,  which  is 
quite  enough  for  its  purpose  of  shelter  provided  the  aspect 
be  favourable. 


Double  Entrance  Doors. 


CHAPTER  IY.  — Garden-Entrance. 

Described  in  several  forms.  — Not  to  be  in  connection  with  any  Servants’  Passage, 

&c.  &c. 

This  is  a feature  which  is  not  always  introduced,  even  in 
a Country-house ; but,  wdien  properly  disposed,  it  places  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  every  form  of  that  inconvenient  substitute 
(even  in  the  old  Palladian  Saloons)  a sash-door  in  a room. 
Several  cases  occur  in  our  illustrations,  as  for  instance  in  Plates 
XV.,  XVII.,  XXVI.,  XXX.,  XXXII.,  XXXIII.,  XXXV.,  XLL, 
and  others. 

Its  purpose  is  to  provide  a means  of  communication  with  the 
Garden  which  shall  serve  for  the  whole  of  the  rooms  of  the 
Family  Department  as  a group.  There  may  be  a Lobby,  or 
a species  of  Ante-room,  or  a Conservatory ; or  there  may  be  a 
doorway  in  the  Staircase  or  Saloon,  either  with  or  without 
a Porch  attached  in  whichever  case ; all  that  must  be  prohibited 
is  its  being  so  placed  as  to  make  of  any  Dwelling-room  a 
Thoroughfare.  In  position,  it  may  be  central  in  exterior  or 
interior  effect ; thus  forming  a prominent  point  of  symmetrical 
plan ; or  it  may  be  accidentally  situated  so  as  to  be  retired  and 
unconspicuous.  The  latter  notion  is  Mediaeval  in  style;  the 
former  Classical. 

To  combine  it  in  any  way  with  a Servants’  Passage  is  so 
obviously  unadvisable  that  one  is  disposed  to  wonder  how  this 
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occurs  so  often.  To  place  in  juxtaposition  with  it,  as  is  some- 
times done,  a Store-room,  Bath-room,  or  Water-closet,  is  still 
more  an  error.  As  a principle,  the  Garden-door  ought  to  be  a 
spot  where  a family  group  may  collect  at  any  time,  as  being 
entirely  its  own  ground. 

For  the  case  of  a Saloon-Entrance  see  the  chapter  on  Saloon, 
<fc.,  a few  pages  forward. 


CHAPTER  V.  — Luggage-Entrance. 

Purpose  and  position. — Illustrations. 

This  is  a useful  feature  in  any  considerable  house.  It  might  be 
said  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  Servants’  Department ; but 
as  an  auxiliary  to  the  Principal  Entrance  it  may  be  best 
included  here.  The  idea  involved  is  simply  that  of  providing  at 
any  convenient  point  a secondary  Entrance  to  which  a carriage 
can  pass  directly  from  the  Porch-door  and  set  down  the  luggage 
and  servants.  The  access  opens  of  course  directly  to  the  Ser- 
vants’ Department,  and  not  to  that  of  the  Family ; and  the 
Servants’-Hall  will  be  one  of  the  first  rooms  reached.  To  avoid 
the  multiplication  of  external  doors,  this  may  frequently  serve 
all  the  purposes  also  of  the  special  Entrance  for  the  Business- 
room.  The  Gun-room  also  may  be  in  juxtaposition  with  it.  The 
nearer  the  Back-  Stairs  the  better.  In  a large  house  a luggage- 
lift  will  be  useful.  (See  Plates  XVII.,  XVIII.,  XXI.,  XXII., 
XXX.,  XXXII,  XXXIV,  XXXV.) 


CHAPTER  VI. — Other  Secondary  Entrances. 

Business-Entrance.  — Nursery-Entrance.  — Secondary  Garden  - Entrances.  — One 
for  Family  Suite.  — Or  for  Invalid’s  Suite. 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  when  treating  of  the  Gentle- 
man’s-room,  that  a country  gentleman  may  require  a special 
Business-Bntrance ; in  .cases,  for  example,  where  the  Agent  is 
provided  for,  or  where  the  Luggage-Entrance  does  not  happen 
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to  be  convenient,  and  so  on.  The  principles  to  be  kept  in  mind 
have  also  been  discussed.  It  only  remains  for  us  now  to  notice 
the  form  such  an  Entrance  may  take ; which  is  a very  simple 
consideration.  The  position  ought  to  be  quite  withdrawn  from 
the  Garden,  but  within  easy  reach  of  both  the  Main  Entrance 
and  the  Servants’  Entrance  ; so  that  strangers  may  approach  it 
without  crossing  the  view  of  the  Family-rooms,  and  be  also 
readily  directed  to  it  from  either  of  the  ordinary  Entrances. 

A Nursery  Entrance,  so  far  as  the  name  goes,  has  often  to  be 
provided,  as  in  Plates  XXI.  and  XXII. ; but  only  as  a secondary 
Garden-Entrance.  Occasionally,  as  in  Plate  XXXV.,  it  may 
serve  as  a Garden-door  for  the  Gentleman’s-room.  Otherwise 
the  Luggage-Entrance  may  suffice. 

Secondary  Garden- Entrances  are  not  uncommon,  (as  in  Plate 
XVII.) ; especially,  for  instance,  in  connection  with  a Private 
Family  Suite,  or  an  Invalid  Suite. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Gallery;  Corridor;  Passages. 

Distinguished  and  Defined.  — Elements  of  Corridor  plan.  — Complex  plan.  — 
Relation  of  Rooms.  — Lines  of  approach.  — Routes  of  communication.  — Privacy. 
— Corridor  for  Bedrooms.  — Inferior  Passages.  — Style ; the  Elizabethan  Gal- 
lery; its  origin,  character,  and  uses.  — Further  principles  of  plan  involved. — 
Misnamed  Galleries. — Illustrations  'passim. 

A Corridor  is  a wide  and  stately  Passage  : a wider  and  more 
stately  Corridor  is  a Gallery.  In  respect  of  dimensions,  we 
may  consider  any  width  from  6 to  1 2 feet  as  belonging  to  a 
Corridor ; the  suitable  width  for  a Gallery  being  from  14  to  20 
feet ; the  length  may  stretch  to  almost  any  extent,  from  perhaps 
double  the  width  as  a minimum. 

Let  us  first  treat  of  the  ordinary  Principal  Corridor  of  every- 
day use,  and  of  those  simple  arrangements  of  plan  on  a moderate 
scale  whereby  on  the  Principal  Story  the  Day-rooms  are  made 
to  open  from  such  a Thoroughfare,  and  on  the  floors  above  the 
Bedrooms  to  do  the  same. 

As  regards  its  Plan,  the  following  suggestions  may  be  offered 
as  the  simplest  first  principles.  It  is  a primary  rule  that  a 
Corridor  is  most  advantageously  disposed  when  the  windows 
occupy  the  whole  length  of  one  side.  (See  Sketches,  Nos.  1, 
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2,  and  4.)  The  entrance  from  without  may  then  be  best  situated 
either  at  the  centre  of  the  other  side,  (as  in  No.  1,)  or  at  the 
centre  of  one  end  (Nos.  2 and  4).  To  occupy  the  other  end  (as 
in  No.  2),  or  each  end  (as  in  No.  1),  as  the  case  may  be,  there 
may  be  the  door  of  one  of  the  principal  apartments.  The  Stair- 


Various  forms  of  Gallery,  or  Principal  Corridor. 

D.  Doors.  S.  Staircase. 

W.  Windows.  E.  Entrance. 

Scale  1 inch  to  30  feet. 


case  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  length  (Nos.  1 and  2),  or  at 
one  extremity  (No.  4),  as  may  be  preferred ; or  at  one  corner, 
say  opposite  the  entrance  (S'  in  Nos.  2 and  3).  If  the  light  be 
wholly  or  chiefly  at  one  end  (as  in  No.  3),  the  consequence  is 
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darkness  at  the  other ; if  in  the  ceiling,  there  is  generally  a want 
of  cheerfulness ; and  to  be  well  lighted  and  cheerful  are  essential 
points.  Subject  to  modifications  indefinitely,  these  may  be 
accepted  as  the  elements  of  Corridor  plan,  and  indeed  it  will 
be  obvious  that  our  remarks  bear  equally  upon  the  arrangements 
of  the  Gallery  on  whatever  scale. 

Complex  plan  is  not  advisable ; as  for  instance  when  the  intro- 
duction of  alcoves  and  breaks  in  excess  produces  a want  of! 
facility  in  perceiving  the  relations  of  the  doorways  of  the  apart- 
ments to  each  other.  Convenience,  in  short,  is  the  first  con- 
sideration, and  architectural  effect  the  second.  (See  Plate  XY. 
for  an  instance  of  complexity.) 

As  regards  the  relation  of  rooms , when  the  chief  doors — those 
of  the  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  in  most  cases — occupy 
the  ends  centrally  and  conspicuously,  the  route  between  these 
two  rooms  may  be  said  to  have  all  the  importance  that  plan 
can  give  (as  in  Sketch  No.  1).  The  secondary  doors, — those 
of  the  Boudoir,  Morning-room,  Library,  &c., — will  then  occupy 
one  side  or  both ; and  if  the  Staircase  and  Hall  occupy  the 
middle  of  the  length  opposite  each  other,  the  result  is  at  any 
rate  a good  symmetrical  standard  plan  (as  again  in  Sketch  No.  1). 
Otherwise,  the  ends  ought  certainly  to  be  occupied,  if  not  by  the 
chief  doors,  by  some  other  features  which  shall  still  be  important 
(as  in  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4) — such  as  a window,  the  Staircase,  or 
the  Entrance.  In  every  case  it  ought  to  be  matter  of  special 
care  that  the  principal  apartments  shall  be  readily  distinguish- 
able as  regards  the  arrangement  of  their  doors,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  mistaken  for  each  other — the  Boudoir  for  the  Billiard- 
room,  for  example,  or  the  Drawing-room  for  the  Hall. 

The  lines  of  approach  from  the  Entrance  ought  to  be  well 
considered.  That  to  the  Drawing-room  must  be  principal  in 
importance  and  facility ; that  to  the  Dining-room  is  of  com- 
paratively much  less  consequence ; except  it  be  used  as  a 
Parlour,  when  it  so  far  stands  for  the  Drawing-room.  The 
Morning-room  ought  to  be  of  easy  access ; and  the  Boudoir,  if 
possible,  in  some  degree  the  same, — although  the  quality  of 
retirement  is  generally  adverse  to  this.  The  Library  may  be 
secluded  to  some  extent,  or  it  may  not,  according  to  the  case : 
the  Billiard-room  ought  certainly  to  be  somewhat  retired,  and 
separated  if  possible  by  an  Ante-room  or  Lobby. 

We  have  to  avoid  as  far  as  may  be  possible  for  all  principal 
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routes  of  communication  twisted  and  involved  lines;  such  as  arise, 
for  instance,  when  the  company  leave  the  Drawing-room  on  one 
side  of  a Corridor  and  enter  the  Dining-room  abruptly  on  the 
same  side,  or  when  a corner  has  to  be  turned.  It  is  always 
preferable  to  have  the  two  doors  at  least  in  view  of  each  other, 
however  far  distant.  To  pass  out  of  the  Drawing-room,  wheel 
about,  and  so  enter  the  Dining-room  at  the  distance  of  a yard 
or  two,  is  a most  mean  arrangement.  To  have  the  two  doors 
directly  opposite  to  each  other  across  the  Corridor  is  almost 
worse.  (Plate  XX Y.) 

Care  ought  to  be  taken  that  the  domestics  have  not  to  trespass 
too  much  on  the  ‘privacy  of  a Principal  Corridor ; it  must  in  fact 
be  treated  as  essentially  a Family  Passage,  to  which  the  servants 
have  no  access  except  when  engaged  in  any  special  act  of  per- 
sonal attendance.  If  possible  let  there  be  a way  from  the  Offices 
directly  into  the  Entrance-Hall  (Plates  XVI.,  XXXV.,  and 
others) ; if  this  cannot  be,  let  the  route  of  a servant  to  and  from 
the  Entrance  be  so  contrived  as  to  cross  the  Corridor  in  some 
almost  unobservable  way.  (Plates  XXII.,  XXVIII.,  and 
XXXIV.) 

As  regards  Bedroom  Corridors,  a similar  application  of  the 
principles  of  privacy  and  importance  may  be  made.  Although 
it  is  essential  to  have  ready  access  for  the  personal  attendants, 
they  ought  to  be  able  to  reach  every  part  without  in  any  way 
appearing  to  make  the  Corridor  their  own.  The  routes  to  the 
Ladies’  Dressing-rooms,  if  any,  probably  must  be  considered  in 
the  light  of  their  being  Sitting-rooms. 

Passages  of  less  magnitude  and  importance,  chiefly  required 
for  the  Sleeping-rooms,  are  to  be  laid  out  upon  the  same  rules, 
although  perhaps  less  stringently  applied ; and  everywhere  let 
them  be  spacious,  well  lighted,  free  from  all  unpleasant  look-out, 
lofty  and  well  ventilated,  cheerful  and  elegant. 

To  take  up  now  the  question  of  Style,  it  will  be  readily 
remembered  by  the  reader  of  our  Preliminary  History  how 
remarkable  a feature  in  Mediaeval  plan  the  Gallery  was, — or, 
it  ought  rather  to  be  said,  in  that  form  of  Mediaeval  plan  which 
is  the  basis  of  its  modern  adaptation,  namely,  the  Elizabethan. 
The  introduction  of  Corridors,  as  a general  principle,  became  a 
prominent  point  in  our  view  of  the  sixteenth  century  ; but  the 
adoption  of  the  Gallery  assumed  the  character  of  a grand  artistic 
question,  apart  from  mere  accommodation  and  convenience. 
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Previously,  in  the  most  objectionable  form,  thoroughfare-rooms 
had  been  the  universal  rule,  as  is  seen  in  the  plan  of  Oxburgh 
(Plate  VII.) : the  Corridor  came  in  to  knit  the  entire  arrange- 
ment together,  on  a principle  at  once  novel,  simple,  and  perfectly 
effective,  as  in  Hengrave  (Plate  VIII.).  Within  half  a century 
or  so,  as  in  Hatfield  (Plate  IX.),  we  have  the  Gallery.  To  the 
great  convenience  of  the  Corridor,  the  Gallery  adds  a degree 
of  stateliness  which  in  its  own  province  certainly  cannot  he  sur- 
passed. The  only  rival  of  the  Elizabethan  Gallery  is  the  Italian 
Cortile  (Plates  XIX.,  XXI.,  XXXIII.,  and  others)  ; and  in 
respect  of  such  qualities  as  cheerfulness,  domestic  privacy,  and 
comfortable  usefulness,  we  confess  to  hold  the  Gallery  the  better 
of  the  two. 

Between  a Gallery  and  a Corridor  there  is  a question  of 
difference  in  utilitarian  character.  A Corridor  is  contrived  for 
passage  only, — it  is  a Thoroughfare  proper  and  no  more : a Gallery 
has  super  added  to  this  the  character  of  a Family  Apartment, 
like  the  Saloon  of  the  old  Palladian  and  the  present  continental 
houses.  In  summer  weather  it  may  become,  if  well  planned,  a 
favourite  lounge.  On  the  occasion  of  receptions  it  may  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  chief  Public  Apartments,  both  for  accommo- 
dation and  for  display.  It  is  there  that  the  family  portraits  will 
commonly  be  placed.  It  may  be  even  a specially  designed 
Picture-Gallery.  (Plate  XXXV.)  In  many  instances  it  will 
be  the  Ball-room  of  the  house,  and  a very  convenient  one 
indeed.  Accordingly,  there  are  points  of  style,  and  points  also 
of  characteristic  convenience,  by  which  other  considerations  may 
be  a good  deal  influenced.  For  example,  the  character  of  a 
private  Family-room,  now  assumed  by  what  was  formerly  only 
a Passage,  renders  it  less  desirable  to  have  the  door  of  entrance 
in  the  centre  of  one  side  ; a position  at  one  extremity,  either  on 
the  end  wall  or  even  towards  the  corner  on  the  side  wall,  being 
so  far  preferable,  as  in  Plates  XVIII.,  XXII.,  and  XXXIV. 
The  Staircase,  again,  is  placed  under  a similar  change  of  purpose. 
It  ought  scarcely  to  divide  the  Gallery  in  halves  by  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  length  (more  especially  with  the  Entrance 
opposite),  but  ought  rather  to  be  withdrawn  to  a position  more 
calculated  to  secure  all  the  appearances  of  privacy  for  both 
the  Gallery  and  itself, — at  one  end  perhaps,  or  towards  the 
extremity  of  one  side.  (Plates  XXII.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV.)  In 
any  case,  the  Staircase  may  require  to  be  separated  by  a screen 
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if  the  general  aspect  of  privacy  is  to  be  maintained  effectively. 
Fireplaces  also  have  generally  to  be  introduced  in  a Gallery. 
A prevailing  air  of  importance,  and  an  amplified  purpose  of 
decoration  and  artistic  effect,  become  likewise  essential  objects 
of  design;  and  a character  of  cheerfulness  is  more  necessary 
than  ever. 

If  an  Upper  Gallery,  pertaining  to  the  Bedrooms,  should  be 
included  in  the  plan,  its  purposes  and  principles  of  arrangement 
will  be  still  the  same ; but  it  is  expected  to  be  kept  more  espe- 
cially to  the  character  of  a Corridor,  as  beiug  a great  Ante- 
chamber to  Sleeping-rooms. 

In  some  cases  there  are  so-called  Galleries , which  ought 
rather  to  be  designated  Corridors.  The  four  great  passages 
which  may  surround  an  Elizabethan  quadrangle  on  the  Upper 
Story  are  called  so  many  Galleries.  In  the  same  way  we  speak 
of  the  Galleries  which  surround,  whether  above  or  below,  the 
Cortile  of  an  Italian  Mansion  (Plate  XIX.) ; and  indeed  we 
apply  the  same  term  to  the  open  Passages  around  the  Court  of 
an  old  English  Inn,  an  Asiatic  Caravanserai,  or  an  ancient 
Assyrian  Palace.  But  the  Gallery  in  perfection,  as  an  Eliza- 
bethan feature  appropriated  in  modern  plan,  (Plates  IX.,  XVIII., 
XXII.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV.,)  is  something  apart  from  these  ; and 
we  prefer  therefore  to  apply  to  all  else  the  term  Corridor. 


CHAPTER  VIII.  — Central-Hall;  Cortile. 

Their  origin  and  adaptation. — The  Palladian  Hall  and  the  Italian  Cortile. — 
Distinguished  in  principle  from  the  Mediaeval  Hall.  — Inherent  non-privacy.  — 
Disposition.  — Difficulty  of  treating  the  Cortile. 

The  Central-Hall — sometimes  called  Saloon — is  the  Palladian 
equivalent  for  the  Elizabethan  Gallery : the  Cortile  again  is 
the  more  properly  Italian  feature  upon  which  it  was  founded, 
and  which  has  been  more  recently  introduced  into  English  plan, 
as  in  Bridgewater  House  (Plate  XIX.). 

When  the  followers  of  Inigo  Jones  brought  the  Palladian 
model  into  use  in  England,  this  Great  Hall  was  made  in  a 
manner  dogmatically  essential.  In  place  of  the  forsaken 
Gallery  of  the  previous  age,  the  basis  of  internal  communication 
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was  a great  central  chamber,  extending  in  height  to  the  roof, 
and  surrounded  by  the  Day-rooms  below  and  the  Sleeping-rooms 
above.  (Plates  XI.,  XII.,  XIII.)  The  Staircase  in  connexion 
was  not  generally  at  first  of  commensurate  importance  ; Palla- 
dianism  differing  here  again  from  Elizabethan  plan,  in  which 
the  Staircase  had  latterly  acquired  considerable  magnificence. 
(Compare  even  Blenheim  itself  with  Hatfield ; Plates  XII.  and 
IX.)  But  in  spite  of  much  grandiose  endeavour  accumulated 
by  one  age  after  another  upon  the  Palladian  model,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  in  course  of  time  the  comfortless  character 
and  barren  pretentiousness  of  the  Great  Hall  came  to  he 
everywhere  manifest ; and,  before  the  date  of  the  reintroduction 
of  Elizabethan  plan,  it  may  be  considered  that  it  had  very 
generally  become  contracted  into  that  more  manageable  central 
apartment  still  so  much  in  vogue,  which  within  a comparatively 
small  compass  includes  Hall  and  Staircase  together,  as  in  several 
of  our  illustrations.  (See  especially  Plates  XVII.,  XXVII., 
XXIX.,  and  XXX.) 

The  Cortile , to  which  its  original  Italian  appellation  is  still 
distinctively  and  very  conveniently  applied,  is  a most  important 
feature,  available  only,  it  is  true,  in  rare  instances,  but  capable 
of  being  treated  with  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  elegance  and 
dignity  as  to  become  in  every  way  worthy  of  being  called  the 
perfection  of  domestic  grandeur  of  the  Classic  style.  On  its 
native  ground  the  Cortile  was  the  interior  Court-yard  of  a 
Palazzo,  primarily  open  to  the  sky,  but  ultimately  covered  over 
in  various  characteristic  instances ; it  necessarily  embraced  the 
entire  height  of  the  building;  accommodated  within  itself,  or 
had  for  an  immediate  adjunct,  a stately  Staircase  ; and  was  gene- 
rally surrounded  by  an  Arcade-Corridor  on  each  floor,  from 
which  opened  the  doors  of  the  several  apartments  around.  The 
covered  model  would  obviously  be  the  only  form  in  which  the 
Cortile  could  be  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  an  English  dwelling. 

The  Palladian  or  other  Classic  Hall , it  must  be  clearly  borne 
in  mind  by  the  architect,  has  nothing  in  common  with  the 
Mediceval  Hall ; not  only  in  origin,  but  in  application,  the  dis- 
tinction is  wide.  The  Classic  models  are  founded  upon  the 
primitive  idea  of  the  Roman  Atrium  or  Court ; the  Mediseval 
upon  that  of  the  Gothic  Cabin  or  House-place.  In  modern  .modi- 
fications, therefore,  of  whatever  kind,  the  Classic  Hall  ought 
to  be,  as  an  inner  thoroughfare,  identified  directly  with  the 
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accommodation  of  the  Staircase  as  a continuation  of  such  inner 
thoroughfare  (as  in  Plates  XXI.,  XXVI.,  XXXIII.,  &c.) ; 
whereas  it  is  equally  clear  that  of  the  grand  feudal  Common- 
Halls  of  the  fourteenth  century  nothing  is  left  but  the  Entrance- 
Hall  (if  so  treated)  of  an  Elizabethan  Mansion,  a thoroughfare 
certainly,  but  of  an  essentially  outer  character,  and  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Staircase,  if  at  all,  only  incidentally. 

The  object  of  a Gallery,  as  we  have  pointed  out,  involves  to  a 
certain  extent  the  character  of  a Family  Apartment  combined 
with  that  of  a Thoroughfare.  The  Central-Hall  and  Cortile 
seem  to  be  at  first  sight  both  in  the  same  position.  There  is 
a difference,  however,  between  the  Mediaeval  feature  and  the 
Classic  ones  in  this  respect.  In  the  former  case,  privacy , a 
Northern  characteristic,  is  a supreme  consideration;  in  the 
latter  there  exists  that  Southern  element  of  non-privacy,  which 
in  a negative,  if  not  a positive  form,  appears  to  be  inherent  in 
Italian  plan.  Do  what  we  can,  it  seems  impossible  to  render 
any  form  of  Cortile  or  Central-Hall  strictly  private  in  the  sense 
here  implied.  The  connexion  of  the  Staircase  with  it,  for 
example,  is  directly  at  variance  with  privacy,  as  viewed  in 
contrast  with  the  relations  of  the  Elizabethan  Staircase  and 
Gallery.  (Compare  for  instance  Plates  XXI.  and  XXII.)  The 
invariable  necessity,  also,  of  having  a top-light  has  the  same 
effect,  tending  to  keep  the  Hall  to  the  character  of  a grand 
Thoroughfare  and  no  more,  in  spite  of  all  desire  to  the  contrary. 
The  excessive  height  adds  still  again  to  the  same  result.  So 
that  when,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  Central  Hall  is  used  as 
a Reception-room  for  important  occasions,  the  impression  left 
upon  the  mind  of  an  Englishman  is  that  of  being  received  in  a 
fine  Vestibule  at  the  best ; whereas  the  Gothic  Gallery  in  such 
circumstances  may  have  all  the  character  of  a strictly  private 
chamber.  (Compare  Plates  XXXIII.  and  XXXV.) 

The  principles  of  disposition,  as  regards  the  routes  of  thorough- 
fare, the  relations  together  of  Entrance,  Staircase,  and  chief 
doors,  may  be  accepted  here  as  laid  down  under  the  head  of 
Corridor ; and,  as  matter  of  style,  symmetry  and  central  lines 
are  to  be  everywhere  the  rule.  It  is  obvious  that  for  stateliness 
of  communication  the  Cortile,  or  any  other  form  of  Central-Hall 
on  a spacious  scale,  must  outbid  all  competition.  (Plates  XIX., 
XXI.,  and  XXXIIL)  But  on  the  other  hand,  if  any  endeavour 
be  made  to  dispense  with  the  strict  integrity  of  Classic  regularity. 
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nothing  can  be  more  instantly  productive  of  dissatisfaction. 
This  makes  the  Cortile  in  every  case  a difficult  subject  of  design 
with  us.  If  the  surrounding  apartments  were  to  be  formed  by 
the  mere  symmetrical  subdivision  of  a Palladian  plan,  to  be 
appropriated  afterwards  as  best  might  be,  and  approached 
through  each  other  (Plates  XL,  XII.,  XIII.),  all  would  be  easy ; 
but  now  that  we  have  come  to  adopt  severe  rules  of  primary 
adaptation,  by  which  every  apartment  is  to  be  specially  contrived 
and  specially  approached,  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of 
conflicting  requirements  so  as  to  meet  symmetrical  arrangement, 
(a  thing  sufficiently  delicate  in  any  case,)  when  to  be  worked 
out  on  the  basis  of  a symmetry  so  inflexible  as  that  of  the 
Cortile,  is  such  as  to  demand  the  highest  powers  of  ingenuity. 
In  our  examination,  for  instance,  of  Bridgewater  House  (Part  I., 
Nineteenth  Century ),  we  could  not  help  seeing  that,  even  in  the 
hands  of  so  accomplished  a master  as  Barry,  the  Cortile  was 
matter  for  much  anxiety. 

As  regards  its  adoption  for  ordinary  dwellings,  there  is  this 
objection  to  the  Cortile,  that  the  chief  Bedrooms,  which  neces- 
sarily occupy  the  Upper  Story,  appear  to  want  privacy.  If  their 
doors  open  upon  the  surrounding  Arcade-Corridors,  their  ex- 
posure to  each  other  is  especially  inconvenient ; in  fact,  the 
floor  of  the  Cortile,  do  what  we  may,  can  never  be  divested  of 
its  public  character ; it  is  little  if  any  more  private  than  the*. 
Entrance-Hall. 

However,  in  those  comparatively  few  instances  where  the 
upper-story  as  well  as  the  lower  is  devoted  to  Day-rooms, — 
including  for  example  State  Apartments, — the  availableness  of 
the  Cortile  cannot  be  questioned.  With  a State  Staircase  in 
combination,  probably  also  a correspondingly  fine  Entrance -Hall, 
spacious  open  Corridors  around,  and  the  aids  of  statuary  and 
painting  suitably  provided  for,  the  effect  of  magnificence  in  its 
most  concentrated  form  may  be  made  very  striking.  (Plate  XIX.) 
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CHAPTER  IX.  — Saloon,  Ante-room,  Vestibule,  Lobby, 

etc. 

Saloon  defined.  — Its  character  in  Palladian  plan.  — Garden-Entrance  therein.  — 

In  reduced  form.  — Parlour-Saloons.  — Miscellaneous  Ante-rooms.  — Vestibules 

and  Lobbies  and  their  uses.  — Illustrations,  passim. 

The  term  Saloon  (Italian  Sala,  French  Salle , Salon)  is  fre- 
quently applied  to  almost  any  sort  of  Central-Hall  such  as  has 
been  described  in  our  last  chapter ; but  this  use  of  the  word  it  is 
not  advisable,  nor  indeed  at  all  necessary,  now  to  encourage. 
This  distinction  may  be  laid  down.  The  Hall  of  any  kind,  like 
the  Corridor,  must  be  a Thoroughfare  primarily;  the  Saloon, 
like  the  Gallery,  ought  to  be  only  partially  and  secondarily  so, 
combining  with  the  character  of  the  Thoroughfare  that  also  of 
the  Private  Apartment  as  perhaps  its  chief  purpose.  (See  Bay- 
rooms,  Saloon.) 

The  Saloon , in  a superior  Palladian  house,  (Plates  XI.,  XII., 
XIII.,)  is  a stately  apartment  terminating  generally  the  Central- 
Hall,  facing  the  Garden  or  Terrace,  and  flanked  en  suite  on  the 
one  hand  by  the  Drawing-room,  and  on  the  other  by  a Ball- 
room, Music-room,  second  Drawing-room,  Library,  Picture- 
Gallery,  perhaps  Morning-room,  or  even  Dining-room,  according 
to  circumstances.  The  Garden-Entrance  is  frequently  accom- 
modated in  such  a Saloon,  with  perhaps  a fine  flight  of  steps  to 
the  ground ; a very  characteristic  and  imposing  arrangement, 
but  one  which  nowadays  must  yield  to  the  principle  that  the 
Garden-Entrance,  properly  so  called,  ought  to  be  altogether  a 
public  way.  If  the  apartment  be  large,  the  height  is  often 
carried  up  to  two  stories,  and  it  becomes  a species  of  State 
Reception-room.  A Conservatory  also,  as  a more  modern 
adjunct,  may  be  formed  occasionally  in  combination  with  it  very 
effectively.  (Later  adaptations  of  the  principle  may  be  seen  in 
Plates  XXI.,  XXII.,  and  XXX.) 

Frequently,  especially  in  smaller  houses,  the  place  of  the 
Saloon  is  now  occupied  by  a smaller  apartment  of  the  same 
character,  and  not  unfrequently  called  by  the  same  name,  but  pro- 
perly an  Ante-room,  sometimes  even  little  else  than  a Vestibule 
for  the  Garden-Entrance,-— the  latter  a decided  improvement  in 
principle.  (Plates  XXVI.,  XXXIII.,  XXXV.,  XLL) 
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Occasionally,  however,  we  meet  with  an  apartment  in  new 
houses  of  the  present  day,  (see  Plate  XXX.  more  particularly,) 
which,  under  the  name  of  Saloon , takes  the  character  of  the 
continental  Salle,  or  the  old  English  Parlour,  more  than  any 
other;  but  for  this  again  the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the 
Chapter  on  the  Saloon  under  the  head  of  Bay-rooms. 

Miscellaneous  Ante-rooms  are  introduced  with  much  usefulness 
in  certain  cases  which  have  already  been  frequently  alluded  to 
in  treating  of  the  combination  of  apartments,  where  they  serve  to 
interpose  between  communicating  rooms  a more  efficient  barrier 
than  the  thickness  of  a door.  They  also  serve  for  Waiting-rooms 
in  certain  cases.  Under  this  latter  arrangement  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  the  principal  apartment  ought  to  have  a second 
door, — as  probably  an  invariable  rule,  although  often  neglected. 
A fireplace  is  also  indispensable  in  such  an  Ante-room. 

A Vestibule  in  many  cases  is  so  far  equivalent  to  an  Ante- 
room, that  the  only  difference  lies  in  the  Vestibule  being  a 
Thoroughfare  only,  and  the  Ante-room  something  more.  A 
Lobby  again  is  so  far  an  inferior  Vestibule.  But  it  is  chiefly 
when  the  apartment  is  a sort  of  diminutive  Hall,  for  access  to  a 
certain  group  of  doors  rather  than  to  one  individual  door,  that 
it  becomes  more  properly  a Vestibule.  There  is  little  that 
requires  to  be  said  with  regard  to  this  class  of  Thoroughfares, 
except  it  be  that  too  often  there  is  serious  neglect  as  to  their 
light  and  air,  whereby  they  become  not  only  useless,  but  worse, 
In  cases  where  absolute  enclosure  is  not  essential,  this  difficulty 
is  obviously  to  be  so  far  surmounted  by  leaving  them  open  in 
front,  as  alcoves. 


CHAPTER  X.  — Staircases. 


Principal  Staircase  : when  to  Bedrooms  only,  in  Classic  and  Elizabethan  plan 
respectively.  — Back  Stairs,  or  Second  Staircase.  — Private  Family  Staircase.  — 
Bachelors’  Stair.  — Young-ladies’  Stair.  — Other  special  Stairs.  — When  archi-  , 
tecturally  designed.  — Ordinary  square  open  newel  Stair.  — Winders  ; Circular 
and  oval  Stairs.  — Double-flight  Stairs.  — Rule  for  steps,  — Width.  — Lighting. 

— Warming.  — Basement  Stairs.  — Ventilation  and  self-enclosure. 

The  Principal  Staircase,  in  an  ordinary  Country  Residence, 
is  no  more  than  the  ascent  to  the  Sleeping-rooms  of  the  Main 
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House.  It  therefore  loses  some  part  of  the  stateliness  which 
attaches  to  it  in  Town  Mansions  of  any  magnitude,  where  the 
Drawing-rooms  necessarily  occupy  the  First-Floor.  However,  it 
retains  in  the  Country  House  enough  of  importance  to  render 
it  one  of  the  chief  features  of  plan ; whilst  in  some  respects  it 
even  gains  in  characteristic  value,  by  being  associated  exclusively 
with  the  privacy  of  the  Sleeping-rooms,  rather  than  constituted 
a general  and  open  highway  from  the  Entrance.  We  may  first, 
therefore,  treat  of  its  principles  in  the  Country  House. 

As  regards  position , there  are  two  considerations  to  be  kept  in 
view  together.  First,  the  Staircase  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
afford  direct  passage,  for  the  ladies  particularly,  from  the  Public- 
rooms  to  the  Bedrooms ; and  secondly,  the  access  from  the 
Entrance  ought  to  be  equally  direct,  for  the  ladies  again,  when 
coming  from  out  of  doors, — so  that  they  may  not  have  to  pass 
through  any  great  extent  of  interior  thoroughfare. 

In  speaking  of  the  Central-Hall  and  Cortile  in  Classic  plan, 
and  the  Gallery  in  Medimval  plan,  we  have  of  necessity  said 
almost  all  that  has  to  be  said  of  the  Principal  Staircase  as  regards 
other  points  of  general  arrangement.  In  the  Classic  model  it  will 
probably  be  placed  either  in  the  central  area  itself  or  in  imme- 
diate conjunction  with  it.  In  the  Elizabethan  arrangement  it 
will  be  attached  to  the  Gallery  or  its  equivalent,  sometimes  (for 
the  sake  of  privacy  and  comfort  alike)  screened  off,  but  more 
usually  open  in  front  its  whole  width.  It  ascends  sometimes  no 
further  than  the  First-Floor,  there  being  a secondary  Staircase 
adjoining  which  leads  therefrom  to  the  rooms  above.  In  other 
cases  the  main  Staircase  itself  is  carried  up  to  the  Second-Floor. 
The  former  plan  is  perhaps  the  more  stately,  but  the  latter 
is  generally  the  more  convenient.  Moreover,  a second  story  of 
Bedrooms,  accessible  by  the  Principal  Staircase,  must  be  obviously 
much  more  valuable  (if  the  rooms  be  good  enough)  than  the  same 
accommodation  accessible  only  by  an  inferior  Staircase.  When 
the  First-Floor  is  occupied  by  State-rooms,  however,  it  becomes 
a self-evident  rule  that  the  Grand  Staircase  shall  terminate  at 
. that  stage,  and  the  Bedroom  Stair  be  carried  up  apart,  as  in 
Plate  XIX. 

The  Principal  Staircase,  as  a rule  in  any  good  house,  is  under- 
stood to  be  closed  against  the  passage  up  and  down  of  the  servants. 
A second  Staircase  accordingly  is  provided,  called  commonly  the 
Back-Stairs.  It  runs  generally  from  bottom  to  top  of  the  house, 
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— from  the  Basement  to  the  uppermost  story ; and,  subject  to 
further  refinements  in  superior  houses,  it  takes,  first,  all  the 
traffic  of  the  servants  to  the  Bedrooms, — secondly,  all  the  Nursery 
traffic, — thirdly,  a great  deal  of  family  traffic  which  avoids  the 
Principal  Staircase  for  the  sake  of  privacy,  especially  that  of  the 
young  men, — and  fourthly,  the  traffic  of  the  servants,  in  part  at 
least,  to  their  own  Bedrooms.  In  very  large  houses  there  may 
be  more  than  one  of  these  second  Staircases,  as  in  Plates  IX., 
XII.,  XIII.;  but  it  is  a sign  of  unskilful  plan  when  there  is  a 
complication  of  purpose  in  this  way. 

The  further  refinements  above  alluded  to  are  these.  The 
Second  Staircase  may  be  relieved , first,  from  the  whole  of  the 
Nursery  traffic,  which  will  then  be  accommodated  by  some  such 
private  Staircase  as  that  of  a Family-Suite.  Secondly,  it  may 
be  wholly  relieved  from  the  traffic  of  the  servants  in  passing  to 
and  from  their  own  Bedrooms ; this  being,  as  a rule,  effected  by 
the  introduction  of  Servants’-Stairs  and  the  arrangement  of  the 
Servants’-rooms  apart.  Thirdly,  it  may  be  relieved,  in  part,  of 
the  traffic  of  the  young  men,  by  the  provision  of  what  is  called 
a Bachelors’  Stair.  Fourthly,  it  may  be  relieved  of  a good  deal 
of  the  housemaids’  traffic,  or  perhaps  all  of  it,  by  having  a private 
access  to  the  Bedroom  Corridor  from  the  quarter  of  the  women’s 
rooms,  so  as  to  make  the  Women’s  Stair  serve  for  the  house- 
maids. By  these  means  the  Back  Stair  comes  to  be  at  length 
simply  a handy  way  for  incidental  traffic  generally. 

The  Private  Family  Staircase  referred  to  is  a special  stair  from 
the  Gentleman ’s-room  and  Boudoir  below  to  the  Family  Bedroom 
Suite  above,  and  so  on  to  the  Nurseries.  The  Servants’  Stairs  will 
be  treated  of  under  the  Servants’  Department.  A Bachelors’  Stair 
is  one  by  which  single  men  can  reach  their  own  rooms,  from  per- 
haps dirty  weather  outside,  without  using  the  chief  thoroughfares. 
A Young  Ladies'  Stair , lastly,  is  one  by  which  to  reach,  probably 
from  the  quarter  of  the  mistress  of  the  house,  those  rooms  which 
are  appropriated  to  the  young  ladies.  (See  Plate  XXXVI.) 

There  may  also  be  occasionally  other  Special  Stairs  for  such 
purposes : indeed,  although  the  multiplication  of  Staircases  with- 
out skilful  plan  is  an  evil,  yet  the  experienced  designer  will  not 
scruple  to  introduce  a special  stair  wherever  it  may  be  really 
necessary ; for  a Stair,  after  all,  is  only  a vertical  Passage  where 
one  is  wanted. 

The  form  and  architectural  composition  of  a Staircase  must  be 
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matter  for  the  designer ; and  sometimes  it  will  be  a subject 
worthy  of  his  best  endeavours  after  artistic  effect.  In  the  Cortile 
more  especially,  or  in  connection  with  it,  the  arrangement  may 
have  almost  an  unlimited  amount  of  novelty  and  beauty,  as  in 
the  native  Italian  Palazzi.  But,  apart  from  this  single  excep- 
tion, the  form  which  seems  generally  to  be  preferred  in  all  cases 
is  the  simple  square  open-newel-stair,  with  half- space,  or  pre- 
ferably quarter-space,  landings.  Winders  ought  never  to  be 
allowed  in  a good  example ; even  in  back-stairs  they  are  incon- 
venient. Circular  and  oval  Staircases,  although  attractive  on 
paper,  are  far  from  being  equally  good  in  execution ; the  steps 
of  such  are  all  winders,  and,  although  the  inconvenience  may 
not  be  serious,  it  is  still  perceptible ; moreover,  the  introduction 
of  any  form  of  landings  at  intervals,  for  the  sake  of  rest,  breaks 
the  curve  disagreeably  and  disjoints  the  plan.  As  a thorough- 
fare between  the  Drawing-room  and  Dining-room,  a Stair  with 
winders  of  any  sort  is  notoriously  inconvenient,  obliging  the 
company  to  come  down  more  or  less  in  Indian  file. 

That  refinement  upon  the  square  open-newel-staircase  which 
gives  a central  first  flight,  with  divided  upper  flights  each  way, 
is  stately  and  attractive,  if  space  be  sufficient ; but  always  pro- 
vided the  plan  is  such  that  the  traffic  shall  naturally  divide 
itself  between  the  two  side  flights  (as  when  there  are  two  wings  of 
Bedrooms) ; otherwise  one  of  them  becomes  a manifest  superfluity. 
Another  variety  which  places  the  central  flight  at  the  top  and  the 
side  flights  below  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with ; the  advantage  here 
being  a central  position  on  reaching  the  landing  above  ; but  the 
exposure  of  the  under  surface  of  the  central  flight  is  not  pleasing, 
besides  that  the  construction  of  that  part  is  complicated. 

To  determine  the  proper  height  and  width  for  the  steps  is 
matter  of  rule,  in  a way  not  always  properly  understood.  Taking 
the  proportion  of  seven  and  eleven  inches  as  an  ascertained 
standard  for  ordinary  stairs,  the  rule  in  question  is  that  as  the 
one  dimension  is  diminished  the  other  mast  be  increased,  in  such 
a manner  as  to  bring  the  footpace  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
same  interval.  Thus  a riser  of  6 inches  will  be  less  easy  than 
one  of  7 inches,  unless  the  tread  be  widened  to  12  inches  or  a 
little  more ; and  5 inches  for  the  riser  will  require  14  inches  for 
the  tread ; and  so  on.  Subject  to  this  rule,  however,  shallow 
risers  make  an  easy  stair. 

The  width  of  a Stair,  from  wall  to  handrail,  may  be  as  much 
as  can  be  had  between  3 feet  and  6 feet : the  former  is  the 
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lowest  limit  for  a secondary  Staircase,  and  anything  beyond  the 
latter  is  matter  of  state.  A central  flight,  when  used,  ought  to 
be  about  one-half  wider  than  the  side  flights  to  which  it  belongs. 

The  aspect  of  a Staircase  is  considered  to  be  best  when  North- 
ward, so  as  to  escape  the  glare  of  sunshine  and  the  necessity  for 
blinds.  Nevertheless,  if  the  glass  be  obscured  or  coloured  in 
such  a way  as  to  render  the  sunshine,  without  being  offensive, 
productive  of  an  effect  of  its  own,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
result  should  not  be  advantageous.  Ceiling  light  is  sometimes 
to  be  tolerated,  but  never  to  be  preferred  for  a Staircase,  except 
when  the  walls  are  adorned  with  the  work  of  the  artist,  or  when 
the  architectural  effect  itself  is  sufficiently  ambitious  to  demand 
downward  shadows ; in  ordinary  cases  a wall  window  alone  can 
give  cheerfulness  and  proper  ventilation. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  supply  means  of  warming  for  any 
good  Staircase.  If  so  placed  with  relation  to  a Corridor  or  Hall 
as  to  be  warmed  indirectly  from  that  source,  nothing  more  is 
needed ; but  if  not,  or  if  the  amount  of  warmth  be  insufficient,  a 
fireplace  or  stove,  if  it  can  be  had,  will  be  found  very  useful. 

The  practice  so  commonly  adopted  in  small  houses,  especially 
in  towns,  of  placing  the  Basement- Stair  under  the  Principal-Stair, 
is  not  worthy  of  approval : a slight  gain  of  space  is  had  by  this 
means,  but  convenience  will  generally  be  best  served  by  placing 
the  lower  Stair  elsewhere.  In  a large  house  the  Stair  to  the  Wine- 
cellars,  &c.,  may  very  possibly  be  under  the  Back  Stair ; but  the 
Principal  Stair  must  be  wholly  free  from  everything  of  the  sort. 

One  principle  with  regard  to  Staircases  which  we  may  place 
last,  as  a means  of  directing  particular  attention  to  it,  is  this — 
that  they  act  with  marvellous  facility  as  conductors  of  odours. 
P or  this  reason,  as  a rule,  the  service  of  dinner  must  on  no  account 
pass  through  the  Principal-Staircase,  or  indeed  any  Bedchamber 
Staircase  whatever.  Again,  if  the  Kitchen  be  in  the  Basement, 
the  Dinner  Stair  (see  chapter  on  Basement- Offices)  ought  to  go 
no  farther  up  than  to  the  Dining-room.  Ventilation  for  all 
possible  Stairs  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  The  enclosure  of 
Stairs  generally,  by  doors  at  bottom  or  doors  at  top,  or  both, 
although  not  always  requisite,  is  neverunworthy  of  consideration. 
At  the  same  time,  the  maxim  that  a Staircase  is  a natural  venti- 
lating shaft  to  the  house  is  to  be  fully  acknowledged,  provided 
the  house  needs,  as  it  ought  not  to  need,  such  aid. 
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SECOND  DIVISION. 

STATE-ROOMS,  ETC. 

CHAPTER  I.  — General  Remarks. 

Definition.  — Family  comfort  not  to  be  sacrificed.  — Two  modes  of  managing  this.  — 
General  rules  still  to  govern. 

Although  we  set  out  with  a maxim  to  the  effect  that  the  class 
of  society  with  whose  Residences  we  are  dealing  desire  the  archi- 
tect to  restrain  his  professional  leanings  towards  display,  yet 
there  are  necessarily  instances  where  in  houses  of  the  first  class 
the  high  position  of  the  owners  in  rank  and  wealth  requires  to 
be  maintained  in  palatial  state.  A few  brief  remarks,  therefore, 
upon  the  domestic  view  of  State-Apartments  will  properly  form 
part  of  our  inquiry. 

The  primary  maxim  in  favour  of  family  comfort  in  the  Family- 
rooms  must  be  understood  to  govern,  without  diminution,  no 
matter  what  amount  of  state  may  reign  elsewhere.  There  are  two 
ways  of  accomplishing  this ; either  the  State-rooms  may  be  alto- 
gether separated  from  the  Family-rooms,  or  ingenuity  of  plan  may 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  such  a combination  of  the  two  classes 
together,  upon  the  basis  of  Thoroughfares  which  shall  be  in  whole 
or  in  part  common  to  both,  as  shall  preserve  for  the  Family- 
rooms  in  their  everyday  use  the  quietude,  comfort,  convenience, 
and  freedom  from  display,  which  are  so  much  esteemed.  The  prin- 
ciple of  separation  is  obviously  best  applicable  to  the  more  exten- 
sive establishments,  and  that  of  combination  to  the  less  extensive. 

It  may  be  noted  preliminarily  that  what  has  to  be  said  will 
turn  very  much  upon  the  assertion  of  a principle  which  might 
easily  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  even  these  apartments  of  state 
are  not  to  be  exempted  from  the  ordinary  regulations  of  plan, — 
in  other  words,  that  they  are  not  to  be  governed  too  exclusively 
by  considerations  of  ceremonial  and  display,  but  none  the  less 
by  the  same  views  of  practical  utilitarianism  and  refined  modera- 
tion which  have  been  urged  for  less  imposing  cases. 
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CHAPTER  II.  — State  Dining-room. 


Modification  of  ordinary  principles.  — Furniture.  — Dinner-route.  — Service  Ante- 
chambers, Approach,  &c.  — Position,  aspect,  &c.  — Supper-rooms  and  use  of 
Family-rooms  or  Gallery. 

In  the  apartment  known  by  this  name,  however  grand,  it  is  very 
important  that  the  architect  should  be  governed  by  the  same 
general  principles  which  have  already  been  laid  down  for  the 
ordinary  Dining-room ; there  being,  indeed,  but  little  to  add  in 
respect  of  plan  except  expansion  of  dimensions  and  superior  im- 
portance. It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  architectural  effect 
should  be  repudiated  on  the  same  grounds  as  in  an  ordinary 
Family-apartment;  on  the  contrary,  the  character  of  state 
renders  it  often  desirable  to  attempt  artistic  treatment  of  the 
best,  not  merely  in  decoration,  but  in  arrangement  itself;  never- 
theless to  exceed  in  this  respect  the  bounds  of  good  taste  is  an 
easy  matter.  To  make  of  the  room  any  sort  of  Grand  Hall, — 
to  give  it  circular,  cruciform,  or  other  complicated  plan, — to 
provide  ceiling-lights  in  place  of  wall-windows, — to  finish  with  a 
dome  instead  of  a flat  or  covered  ceiling, — are  illustrations  of 
what  must  be  considered  to  mar  the  very  purpose  of  the  apart- 
ment, which,  while  certainly  a State-room,  is  a Dining-room  still. 
The  dining-table,  again,  does  not  depart  from  the  simple  usual 
form ; and  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  not  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  guests,  but  a superior  style  in  the  service  of  the 
repast,  which  constitutes  the  character  of  state.  (Plate  XIX.) 
In  respect  of  sideboard,  also,  and  other  furniture,  the  old  rules 
still  apply,  except  that  statuary  and  other  objects  of  art,  with 
the  requisite  pedestals  and  cabinets,  may  be  perhaps  largely 
introduced  in  harmony  with  the  architectural  design. 

The  rules  for  an  ordinary  Dining-room  with  reference  to  the 
dinner-route  and  the  usual  relation  to  the  Butler’ s-Pantry  must 
still  be  kept  strictly  in  view.  The  Service-room  becomes  appro- 
priately enlarged ; and  a Butler  s-service-room  may  have  to  be 
specially  provided.  The  Ante-chamber  for  servants  is  more  ne- 
cessary than  before ; not  forgetting  an  intervening  Lobby.  An 
Ante-room  or  Vestibule , also,  attached  to  the  entrance,  is  of  im- 
portance, if  it  can  be  had,  with  folding  doors.  The  character  of 
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importance  for  the  approach  must  also  be  matter  of  painstaking. 
The  position  of  comparative  retirement  externally  has  likewise  to 
be  kept  in  view  as  a rule.  Aspect  moreover  must  especially  be 
considered,  and  particularly  for  the  avoidance  of  the  evening 
sun.  (In  Plate  XLII.  the  Dining-room,  Waiting-room,  and 
Table-decker’s-room,  may  stand  as  illustrations  of  the  State 
Dining-room,  Service-room,  and  Butler’s-service  respectively. 
The  Dinner-Stair  may  also  be  pointed  out,  and  the  Saloon-route 
of  approach.) 

In  cases  where  State  Drawing-rooms  are  made  to  occupy  the 
First-Floor,  the  State  Dining-room  will  often  be  better  situated 
on  the  Ground-Floor;  (this,  however,  is  not  so  in  Plate  XIX. ;) 
and  then  adjoining  it  there  may  possibly  be  certain  less  im- 
portant apartments  to  be  used  as  additional  Supper- rooms  for  a 
large  company.  Otherwise  the  Family  Dining-room  and  some 
others  on  the  Ground-Floor  may  be  made  available  for  this 
purpose ; and  a spacious  Gallery,  if  there  be  one,  may  suffice 
for  all. 


CHAPTER  III. — State  Drawing-rooms. 


As  a separate  Circuit-Suite.  — Family  Rooms  in  connection. — Picture  Gallery, 
ditto.  — Special  principles  of  plan.  — Aspect,  decoration,  &c.,  warming  and  ven- 
tilation. — More  ordinary  cases  of  a preserved  Drawing-room ; and  occasional 
Reception-Suite  of  Family-rooms.  — Illustrations. 

When  these  are  of  great  magnitude,  for  receptions  of  the  highest 
class,  it  becomes  desirable  that  no  other  apartments  whatever 
should  be  so  placed  as  to  interfere  or  connect  with  them.  Sup- 
pose them,  for  example,  to  occupy  the  whole  or  the  chief  part  of 
the  First  Floor,  they  ought  to  form  one  grand  Circuit- Suite, 
beginning  at  the  Staircase  and  returning  to  end  there, — the 
private  part  of  the  house  being  altogether  separated.  If,  how- 
ever, the  architect’s  instructions  should  be  to  place  some  of  the 
private  Family-rooms,  say  Drawing-room,  Library,  and  Saloon, 
in  such  connection  with  the  State-rooms  as  to  be  available  as 
part  of  the  Suite  when  required,  this  may  be  done  on  the  same 
principle.  In  such  a case,  however,  an  Ante-room  ought  to  be 
interposed  at  the  point  of  division.  A Picture-  Gallery  may  also 
be  very  advantageously  made  to  form  part  of  the  Suite.  Plate 
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XIJI.  shows  an  arrangement  which  is  by  no  means  satisfactory. 
Plate  XIX.  is  much  better.  Plate  XLIII.,  viewed  in  the  light 
we  have  indicated,  seems  all  in  confusion.  Plate  XLII.  itself  is 
not  what  we  could  wish. 

Th e principles  of  'plan  in  State  Drawing-rooms  will  be  scarcely 
the  same  as  those  of  the  ordinary  Drawing-room, — although  the 
purposes  may  seem  to  be  analogous.  A series  of  spacious  Gal- 
leries is  what  is  now  required,  almost  exclusively  for  evening 
use,  occupied  by  all  the  varieties  of  tables,  seats,  cabinets,  and 
ornaments,  but  everything  so  disposed  as  to  allow  the  promenade, 
conversation,  and  pastime  of  the  fashionable  world  to  be  con- 
ducted, with  as  little  awkwardness  as  possible,  in  a crowd. 
Aspect  and  prospect  are  therefore,  so  far,  of  little  moment.  The 
principle  of  the  fireside  is  left  far  behind.  The  form  is  no  longer 
confined  to  simplicity ; any  amount  of  complex  effect  may  be 
safely  aimed  at  in  this  way  so  long  as  the  purposes  of  the  rooms 
are  fairly  answered.  The  rule  in  favour  of  a light  and  graceful 
style  of  decoration  will  still  hold  good.  In  respect  of  perhaps  all 
other  points  upon  which  we  laid  stress  in  treating  of  the  ordinary 
Drawing-room,  the  rule  of  practice  will  be  self-evident.  Warm- 
ing and  ventilation , however,  will  be  seen  at  once  to  be  amongst 
the  most  important  questions.  A thorough  genial  warmth  ought 
to  be  kept  up  in  the  rooms  continuously,  and  the  vitiated  air  of 
a large  assemblage  readily  and  imperceptibly  renewed ; and  in 
both  cases  the  effect  has  to  be  accomplished  in  spite  of  open 
doors,  and  without  creating  draughts  of  any  kind. 

There  are  instances  where  in  less  pretentious  Mansions  a cha- 
racter of  state  is  assumed  by  the  Drawing-rooms  in  a way  which 
deserves  to  be  alluded  to.  There  is  provided  a second  and 
superior  Drawing-room,  which  is  preserved , — that  is,  seldom  used 
except  for  receptions,  when  it  is  thrown  into  connection  with  the 
ordinary  Drawing-room  (perhaps  the  Morning-room)  with  excel- 
lent effect.  The  interposition  of  an  Ante-room,  however,  is 
always  to  be  recommended ; or  a large  Saloon,  if  disposed  on  the 
Palladian  plan,  is  still  more  available  for  this  purpose,  becoming 
in  some  cases  the  means  of  throwing  into  combination  with  the 
Drawing-rooms,  as  an  Occasional  Reception- Suite,  one  or  more  of 
the  other  Family-rooms,  and  perhaps  a Gallery  also  or  Central- 
Hall,  whereby  the  ensemble-  has  a very  superior  character  for  the 
time.  The  remarks  which  we  have  made  respecting  the  Gallery, 
Central-Hall,  and  Cortile,  may  be  further  referred  to  as  bearing 
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upon  this  question.  (Plates  XIII.,  XVI.,  XXVII.,  XXX., 
XXXIII.,  XLI.,  and  XLIV.,  may  be  looked  at  with  reference 
to  the  general  principles  here  involved.) 


CHAPTER  IV.— Ball-room. 


Defined.  — Arrangement  of  doors,  windows,  (Note  on  draughts),  Orchestra,  Ban- 
quette, Dais,  &c.  — Common-Hall  of  the  kind  for  Country  Houses. 

This  term  is  often  applied  in  a colloquial  way  to  the  apartment 
described  in  the  last  chapter  as  a supplementary  Drawing-room ; 
and  in  any  other  form  it  seldom  occurs  except  in  palatial  houses. 
In  the  former  case,  being  still  essentially  a Drawing-room,  if  it 
be  planned  and  furnished  with  an  eye  generally  to  the  purposes 
of  dancing,  this  will  be  enough ; but  in  more  formal  cases  it 
becomes  very  different  in  principle. 

A proper  Ball-room  will  be  a spacious  apartment  entirely 
unfurnished  except  with  seats  and  ornaments, — the  whole  cen- 
tral area  being  vacant,  and  couches  or  chairs  placed  around  the 
walls.  (Plate  XLIII.  exhibits  a good  Ball-room;  but  certain 
Continental  peculiarities  are  to  be  allowed  for.)  Wide  folding 
doors  ought  to  be  provided ; placed  in  the  centre  of  one  or  both 
ends,  rather  than  at  the  side.  The  windows  ought  to  be  elevated, 
so  as  not  to  incommode  those  persons  who  are  seated  under 
them,*  An  Orchestra  may  be  constructed  as  a gallery.  A 
Banquette  or  platform,  raised  one,  two,  or  even  three  succes- 
sive steps,  may  be  put  round  the  walls  for  the  seats,  to  elevate 


* Many  persons  cannot  understand 
why  there  should  be  a draught  from  a 
closed  window.  Let  the  sashes  be  fitted 
ever  so  well,  shutters  shut,  and  curtains 
drawn  ever  so  tightly,  yet  still  there  is  a 
draught,  they  say.  So  there  must  be. 
Suppose  it  is  very  cold  without  and  very 
warm  within  : cover  the  window  as  you 
may,  the  ultimate  division  between  the 
cold  and  the  warm  air  is  but  thin  glass, 
a rapid  conductor  at  the  best.  In  design- 
ing the  instincts  of  the  atmosphere  Pro- 
vidence does  not  seem  to  have  thought 
of  fashionable  young  ladies  waltzing  in  a 


crowd  at  two  in  the  morning  in  mid- 
winter. The  warm  air  within  persists, 
therefore,  in  sharing  its  caloric,  through 
the  glass,  with  the  cold  air  without ; and 
no  sooner  is  it  sufficiently  cooled  thereby 
than  it  rushes  back  into  the  warmth 
again.  The  glass  surface  is  probably 
large,  so  much  the  more  of  this  goes  on  : 
the  shutters  and  drapery  are  carefully 
closed,  and  so  much  the  more  violently 
do  the  alternate  streams  shoot  like  sharp 
lances  through  all  crevices.  If  well  fitted 
shutters  be  put  outside,  by  the  bye,  matters 
will  be  much  improved. 
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the  sitters  sufficiently  for  a view  of  the  dancers.  A Dais  at  one 
end  may  be  required  for  Eoyal  or  other  princely  state  ; perhaps 
a special  Gallery  or  Balcony  for  spectators. 

The  position  for  a Ball-room  in  most  cases  ought  to  be  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  conjunction  with  the  Drawing-rooms.  Good 
contrivance,  with  the  help  of  Ante-rooms,  must  prevent  the 
sound  of  the  music  from  seriously  disturbing  the  company  else- 
where. It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  in  any  case  the 
floor  upon  which  dancing  is  to  take  place  must  be  constructed 
with  a special  view  to  rigidity.  Warming  and  ventilation  are 
more  than  ever  important. 

In  some  cases  there  is  a spacious  apartment  called  by  the 
names  of  Ball-room  and  Banqueting-room  interchangeably.  This 
is  no  more,  however,  than  a supplementary  Common-Hall  to 
accommodate  large  assemblies  (whether  gentle  or  simple)  for 
whatever  purpose, — ball,  banquet,  concert,  or  anything  else  of 
the  kind.  The  Orchestra  is  essential.  Otherwise  the  design 
may  be  plain ; and  the  furnishing  is  of  little  moment.  There  is 
an  apartment  of  this  sort  at  Balmoral  (Plate  XVIII.) ; it  is 
modelled  in  some  degree  on  the  ancient  Common-Hall ; and  one 
is  prompted  to  wish  it  had  been  made  much  larger,  so  that  the 
historical  arrangement  might  have  been  carried  out  wholly. 
Indeed  in  passing  we  may  suggest  that  a “Hall”  for  merry- 
makings might  often  be  so  added  to  the  plan  of  our  Country- 
Houses  with  excellent  utilitarian  effect,  so  that  “ the  good  old 
English  Gentleman,”  when  he  desires  to  entertain  his  tenants, 
perhaps  his  constituents,  need  not  have  to  choose  between  a 
tavern  and  a marquee. 


CHAPTER  V. — Music-room;  Concert-room;  Private 
Theatre  ; etc. 


Music-room,  as  an  apartment  specially  contrived  for  acoustic  purposes.  — Rectan- 
gular plan  sufficient.  — Harmonic  proportions.  — Other  acoustic  maxims  of 
arrangement  and  construction.  — Application  of  these  to  an  ordinary  Drawing- 
room.— Private  Theatre — a Music-room  so  far  sufficient.  — Stage,  Dressing- 
rooms,  space  for  scenery,  &c. 


The  reason  we  have  for  treating  of  a Music-room  in  this 
Section  is  not  to  suggest  any  need  for  including  such  a thing 
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amongst  ordinary  State-rooms ; but  rather,  upon  the  basis  of  the 
idea  that  an  apartment  really  suitable  for  music  may  sometimes 
be  made  an  item  of  accommodation  for  company,  to  point  out  a 
few  considerations  affecting  rooms  in  general  as  regards  such 
suitability. 

A Music-room  in  ordinary  parlance  is  sometimes  constituted 
by  placing  an  organ  in  a particular  Ante-room,  or  in  a Saloon 
or  Gallery,  whereby  the  apartment  is  in  a manner  identified 
with  musical  performances  of  a more  pretentious  character  than 
those  of  the  pianoforte  in  the  Drawing-room ; but  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  why  the  name  should  be  applied  in  any  such 
case,  or  in  any  case  at  all,  unless  when  the  apartment  is  to  some 
extent  specially  constructed  for  acoustic  purposes. 

The  suggestion  which  might  at  first  occur  to  the  mind  as 
regards  the  form  of  a proper  Music-room  is  that  it  ought  to  be 
a sort  of  reduced  example  of  a Theatre ; but  to  proceed  upon 
such  an  impression  would  be  quite  an  error, — for  this  reason, 
that  no  apartment  of  the  kind  in  a private  Residence  can 
possibly  be  required  of  such  large  size  as  to  demand  the  aid  of 
theatre-plan.  A vocal  performer  of  the  most  moderate  voice  can 
be  heard  distinctly  throughout  a plain  rectangular  room,  40  feet 
wide  by  60  feet  long ; dimensions  quite  sufficient  for  ^ny  private 
Music-room.  (For  instance,  the  Concert  Room  at  Buckingham 
Palace  is  75  by  40  feet,  and  about  27  feet  high.)  So  far  there- 
fore as  regards  mere  form,  there  may  be  said  to  be  no  necessity 
for  improving  much  upon  the  model  of  an  ordinary  apartment. 

The  considerations  which  have  to  be  adverted  to  are  conse- 
quently no  more  than  those  which  give  to  an  ordinary  apartment 
acoustic  aid.  First,  it  is  considered  desirable  that  the  dimensions 
of  height,  breadth,  and  length  should  be  exact  harmonic  pro- 
portions, such  as  2,  3,  and  4,  for  example,  resjDectively ; say, 
perhaps,  the  height  16  feet,  the  width  24  feet,  the  length  32 
feet.  We  are  supposed  by  theorists  to  secure  by  this  means  a 
harmonious  concordance  of  the  waves  of  sound ; which  one  must 
ask  the  reader  to  take  upon  trust,  as  the  question  is  not  within 
our  present  province.  A mere  approximation  to  such  propor- 
tions, however,  is  said  to  be  worse  than  a total  disregard  of  them  : 
and  the  room  must  on  no  account  be  comparatively  lofty,  as  this 
allows  the  sound  to  be  lost  in  the  waste  space  above.  It  is  well 
also  to  form  the  ends  on  some  other  than  a plain  rectangular 
plan; — with  a curve  perhaps,  or  a spacious  recess,  or  at  least 
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rounded  angles:  this  prevents  reverberation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  have  to  avoid  plain  blank  side-walls : their  surfaces 
must  be  broken  up  by  means  of  recesses,  windows,  piers,  and  the 
like ; and  curtains  also  will  assist  the  object.  The  ceiling  again 
ought  in  like  manner  not  to  be  occupied  by  hollow  skylights, 
which  prevent  proper  reflection ; but  rather  by  panelling,  or  by 
some  light  open  roofing.  Another  principle  is  to  cove  the  ceil- 
ing, especially  at  the  ends;  whereby  transmission  of  sound  is 
augmented  as  regards  the  performers,  and  at  the  same  time  con- 
centrated as  regards  the  audience.  Then  let  the  walls,  and 
indeed  the  ceiling,  be  as  far  as  possible  lined  with  boarding 
rather  than  covered  with  plaster ; — this  produces  resonance,  con- 
stituting the  room  a sort  of  musical  instrument.  Lastly,  the 
floor  must  be  specially  covered  with  a soft  and  absorbent  ma- 
terial, such  as  carpet  or  matting ; or  the  room  must  be  well 
filled  with  an  auditory  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  These 
appear  to  be  simple  principles  readily  made  available ; and  no 
doubt  a great  deal  is  to  be  done,  by  means  of  their  application, 
towards  making  a simple  room  acoustically  efficient. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  a Drawing-room  might  in 
many  cases  be  made  a subject  for  similar  treatment,  for  the 
mere  sake  of  its  ordinary  use  in  respect  of  music ; and  indeed  it 
is  so  often  remarked  that  certain  rooms  of  everyday  proportions 
are  favourable  to  the  musician,  while  certain  others,  seemingly 
very  much  the  same  in  form,  are  strikingly  unfavourable,  that  it 
cannot  be  doubted  we  should  often  do  well,  in  the  construction 
of  ordinary  Drawing-rooms  of  large  and  important  character,  to 
give  a place  to  several  or  perhaps  all  of  the  considerations 
recited.  At  any  rate  the  use  of  wood  or  some  other  sound- 
absorbing material  for  ceiling  and  walls,  and  perhaps  the  sub- 
stitution of  coves  or  curved  corners  for  the  square  angles  of 
common  custom,  might  be  easily  effected,  if  nothing  more. 

For  private  theatricals,  so  far  as  they  may  have  to  be  specially 
provided  for,  nothing  more  seems  to  be  required  in  the  first 
instance  than  to  have  a Music-room  constructed  on  acoustic 
principles  as  just  described ; all  that  applies  to  music  applying 
equally  to  elocution.  The  proportion  of  the  plan,  however,  if 
particularly  intended  for  dramatic  performances,  might  be  more 
nearly  square.  It  might  also  become  desirable  to  have  the 
seats,  if  possible,  no  longer  level,  but  raised  from  the  stage  back- 
wards. The  stage  is  most  properly  provided  for  by  forming  an 
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adjunct  of  such  size  as  may  be  dictated,  with  two  or  more  Dress- 
ing-rooms conveniently  near,  and  sufficient  space  over  and  under 
and  at  the  wings  for  the  management  of  the  scenes.  All  this, 
however,  is  matter  which  does  not,  in  such  a work  as  the  present, 
demand  anything  approaching  to  detailed  description  : and  it  is 
best  for  us  to  consider  that  a Music-room  as  above  described 
may  be  made  to  serve  all  possible  purposes  by  enclosing  a stage 
temporarily  at  one  end,  and  using  for  dressing-rooms  such  apart- 
ments as  may  be  conveniently  at  hand. 


CHAPTER  YI.  — Great  Library;  Museum,  etc. 

Arrangement  of  a Suite  of  Libraries  in  bays.  — Artistic  capabilities.  — Collections 
of  art  or  science.  — Arrangement  of  a Single  Library  of  large  size. 

It  sometimes  becomes  necessary  in  a first-class  Mansion  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  in  a stately  manner  for  a very  extensive 
collection  of  books.  The  principles  of  plan  which  arise  in  large 
Libraries  may  therefore  to  some  slight  extent  demand  attention 
here. 

The  idea  which  might  first  occur  to  the  mind  is  that  of  a 
single  spacious  apartment;  but  for  convenience,  and  in  order 
to  preserve  the  domestic  character,  it  is  generally  preferable  to 
make  use  of  several  smaller  apartments  as  a Suite  of  Libraries. 
On  this  plan  the  arrangement  which  is  perhaps  most  favourable 

to  considerations  of  utility, 
and  on  the  whole  most  cha- 
racteristic, is  to  set  out  a 
given  width  of  clear  passage- 
way along  the  central  line  of 
the  rooms,  and  then  to  di- 
vide the  space  on  each  side 
into  a succession  of  com- 
partments or  bays,  by  means 
of  transverse  bookcases  in 
pairs  back  to  back ; such 
bays  being  only  large  enough 
to  accommodate  a reading- 
table,  with  sufficient  space  around  for  reaching  the  books, 
opening  the  doors  of  the  cases  if  any,  and  so  on.  if  the  rooms 
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be  lighted  from  the  roof,  the  lights  ought  to  correspond  with 
the  division  into  compartments,  so  that  none  of  the  fronts  of 
the  bookcases  shall  be  placed  in  shadow.  If  there  be  windows 
in  the  walls,  there  ought  to  be  one  in  each  bay  along  one  side  of 
the  room  or  both  as  may  be  desired.  Bookcases  against  the 
walls  are  obviously  most  serviceable  with  the  ceiling  light ; with 
side  windows,  even  when  these  are  on  a high  level,  there  is 
always  a difficulty  in  reading  the  back-lettering  under  the  light ; 
and  when  the  windows  are  on  a low  level,  dwarf  bookcases  under 
them  are  practically  of  little  use. 

As  for  artistic  treatment,  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  for 
the  character  of  a Library  than  those  effects  which  are  at  the 
command  of  the  architect  in  a Suite  of  apartments  of  this  kind, 
laid  out  probably  with  some  variety  in  the  general  forms  as  well 
as  in  the  fittings,  and  involving  perhaps  the  introduction  of 
sculptures  and  paintings  of  a suitable  kind.  Elaborate  effects, 
however,  of  whatever  sort,  and  the  accommodation  of  any  other 
works  of  art  than  those  whose  merits  are  kindred  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  more  proper  contents,  ought  not  to  be  encouraged. 

As  regards  curiosities  and  other  artistic  or  scientific  collections, 
these  may  very  properly  be  accommodated,  whether  in  upright 
cases  to  correspond  with  the  bookcases,  or  in  cabinets  to  take 
the  place  of  the  reading-tables. 

The  arrangements  proper  for  the  alternative  plan  of  a large- 
Single  Library  are  obviously  simple.  A gallery  is  probably 
carried  round  the  apartment ; the  bookcases  extend  along  the 
wall  below,  and  are  reproduced  above ; the  light  comes  from 
either  the  roof  or  the  upper  part  of  the  walls ; the  floor  area 
is  generally  occupied  solely  by  reading-tables  and  cabinets. 
Objects  of  art  or  curiosity  when  of  large  size  are  more  pro- 
minently displayed  by  this  arrangement ; and  the  whole  effect 
may  be  made  very  imposing;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  con- 
venience and  comfort  can  by  any  means  be  so  properly  provided 
for  as  in  the  other  model. 

There  are  questions  of  detail  which  might  be  further  entered 
upon ; but  a reference  to  what  has  already  been  advanced  under 
the  head  of  the  ordinary  Library  will  probably  suffice. 
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CHAPTER  VII.  — State  Galleries,  Galleries  of  Art, 

etc. 

Reception  Gallery  defined.  — Illustrations.  — Lighting,  doors,  &c.  — Model  Picture- 
Gallery  ; its  lighting,  width,  height,  &c.  — The  case  of  Sculpture.  — Coved  ceiling- 
lights  for  cabinets. 

The  species  of  Gallery  here  first  implied,  as  a State  Reception- 
room,  is  a counterpart  of  the  Elizabethan  Gallery,  but  without 
its  character  of  a Thoroughfare.  To  be  complete  in  its  object, 
it  ought  to  accommodate,  if  not  a collection  of  pictures  and 
statuary,  at  least  a sufficient  assemblage  of  miscellaneous  objects 
of  art  to  give  it  value.  An  organ  also,  for  example,  may  be 
placed  in  it  with  advantage,  so  as  to  confer  upon  it  an  additional 
purpose.  It  may  be  of  whatever  length  may  happen,  beyond  at 
least  twice  its  width  ; but  its  width  must  be  such  as  to  befit  a 
Reception-room . 

The  various  forms  of  Galleries  which  appear  in  Plates  IX., 
XII.,  XIII.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXXV.,  XLII.,  and  XLIII.,  will  be 
generally  illustrative  of  the  present  chapter. 

The  lighting  may  be  either  from  the  ceiling,  or  from  ordinary 
windows,  or  from  elevated  windows ; but  in  usual  cases,  if 
ordinary  windows  are  possible,  they  are  probably  always  to  be 
preferred, — other  modes  of  lighting  being  deficient  in  cheerful- 
ness. At  the  same  time,  for  the  display  of  pictures  and 
sculpture  and  other  kindred  art-works,  when  this  is  the  chief 
point  for  consideration,  top-light  is  essential.  Perhaps  in  many 
instances  an  occasional  wall-window  of  the  common  form  may 
be  made  sufficient  for  cheerfulness,  in  combination  with  the 
general  top-light  for  use. 

The  doors  may  be  in  various  positions ; but  upon  these  will 
depend  very  much  the  character  of  the  apartment.  With  doors 
in  the  centre  of  each  end,  it  acquires  more  of  the  appearance  at 
least  of  a Thoroughfare-Gallery  ; with  doors  in  one  side  only  it 
will  have  more  of  the  appearance  of  a Drawing-room ; whilst 
one  or  more  French-casement  windows  opening  towards  a Lawn 
or  Terrace,  or  even  a Balcony,  and  doors  opposite  towards  some 
of  the  Family-rooms,  will  give  it  the  character  of  a Saloon.  In 
either  of  these  forms  it  may  be  made  a very  charming  feature  in 
a good  house, — preferable  for  instance  in  most  cases  to  anything 
more  strictly  in  the  form  of  a supplementary  Drawing-room. 
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For  a more  proper  Picture-Gallery  a very  good  practicable 
model  will  be  in  width  about  20  feet,  in  height  20  feet,  and  in 
length  anything  from  50  feet  to  100 ; as  in  Plates  XX.  and 
XXX Y.  For  cases  of  greater  state,  the  width  being  increased, 
the  height,  especially  by  the  help  of  architectural  treatment  in 
the  ceiling,  may  be  increased  as  much  or  more,  and  the  length 
dealt  with  according  to  convenience.  (See  Plate  XIX.)  The 
designer  ought  to  represent  upon  his  sectional  drawing  the  size 
and  situation  of  the  pictures,  statues,  and  other  works,  which 
are  to  be  accommodated ; and  two  questions  are  then  to  be 
carefully  studied.  First,  the  disposition  of  the  light , in  the 
ceiling  most  probably,  must  be  such  that  a person  looking  at  a 
picture  in  front,  and  at  whatever  reasonable  distance,  shall  not 
see  the  reflection  on  the  varnished  or  glazed  surface.  Secondly, 
the  amount  of  light  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  show  clearly  the 
smaller  objects ; which  is  not  generally  the  case  in  Galleries 
more  than  25  or  30  feet  high.  Keeping  in  mind  these  two  con- 
siderations, and  regulating  the  width  of  the  opening  accordingly, 
it  seems  only  necessary  further  to  remember  that  the  more 
nearly  the  skylight  is  made  continuous  the  better,  because,  if 
there  be  left  sufficient  intervening 
space  anywhere  to  cause  a shadow  to 
be  cast,  the  effect  upon  pictures  may 
be  prejudicial. 

The  marginal  illustration  represents 
the  Section  of  one  of  the  Picture-Gal- 
leries at  the  South-Kensington  Mu- 
seum, London,  which  is  found  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory  in  respect  of 
lighting.  The  width  is  20  feet,  and  the  height  about  the  same. 
The  light  is  in  the  ceiling,  about  10  feet  wide,  extending  along 
the  centre  continuously.  To  ascertain  the  conditions  of  any 
such  Gallery  with  regard  to  the  first-mentioned  consideration 
of  reflection  is  easy  enough.  Add  to  the  sectional  drawing  an 
accurate  reverse  of  itself  on  the  basis  of  each  wall,  or,  more 
correctly,  on  the  bases  of  the  planes  of  the  pictures  to  be 
placed  thereon.  (In  this  instance  both  walls  are  similarly 
circumstanced,  and  the  reverse  is  drawn  on  one  side  in  dotted 
lines ; the  picture-plane  being  taken  as  vertical.)  Then  indi- 
cate the  position  of  any  required  point  of  view ; and  from 
that  point  draw  lines  to  the  edges  of  the  reverse  of  the  light. 





Picture-Gallery,  South 
Kensington  Museum. 
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Such  lines,  where  they  cut  the  wall,  will  enclose  the  precise 
space  which  will  yield  a reflection  of  the  light  to  the  given 
point  of  view.  Accordingly,  if  we  take  the  height  of  4 feet 
from  the  floor  for  the  eye  of  a person  seated,  and  5J  feet  for 
that  of  a person  standing,  and  place  points  at  these  heights 
at  successive  distances  from  the  wall,  drawing  lines  to  the  reverse 
of  the  light  as  just  described,  we  ascertain  what  height  of  wall  is 
in  each  case  free  from  reflection.  The  lines  on  the  illustration 
show  that  the  example  before  us  is  very  well  contrived  in  this 
respect.  A person  standing  very  near  the  wall  to  inspect 
minute  work  sees  to  the  height  of  8 feet ; if  seated  in  the  middle 
he  sees  to  the  height  of  10  feet;  and  if  looking  at  a large 
picture  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  Gallery  he  sees  to  the 
height  of  15  feet.  As  regards  secondly  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  light  (which  depends  upon  the  circumstances  of  situa- 
tion in  many  ways),  the  size  of  the  ceiling  opening  in  this  case, 
namely  half  the  width  of  the  Gallery  continuously,  may  no 
doubt  be  accepted  as  a certain  standard, — obviously,  however,  a 
very  ample  allowance,  to  meet  the  case  of  the  metropolitan 
atmosphere,  and  requiring  diminution  by  blinds  when  the 
weather  is  bright. 


For  sculpture  the  light  ought  to  be  peculiar ; in  fact,  as  a 
rule,  every  statue  ought  to  have  its  one  light, 
both  as  regards  position  and  elevation, — with  no 
interference  from  other  lights.  Choice  works 
are  worthy  of  this  rule  being  provided  for ; 
although  it  is  seldom  done.  Ordinary  works 
must  take  their  chance ; but  in  most  Galleries 
a little  forethought  (with  top-light  as  an  essen- 
tial) might  effect  a good  deal  of  improvement 
even  in  this. 

For  the  most  efficient  lighting  of  small  objects  in  cabinets, 
a coved  ceiling  is  recommended,  with  skylights  along  the 
coves  alone ; but  the  width  and  height  of  the  Gallery  must  be 
suitably  proportioned— a thing  to  be  best  done  perhaps  by 
special  experiment  according  to  the  case  in  hand.  This  section 
however  is  not  so  well  adapted  for  pictures  on  the  score  of 


Coved  Ceiling  Lights 
for  Gallery. 
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CHAPTEB  Vm. — Domestic  Chapel. 

Historical  reminiscences.  — Exceptional  in  our  day.  — "Whether  to  be  ecclesiastical 
in  character  or  not.  — Various  means  of  access.  — Height,  ornamental  character, 
Altar,  &c. ; Desk,  &c. ; Seats.  — Vestiary. 

In  our  preliminary  history,  the  Chapel,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  found  to  be  a somewhat  prominent  feature  of  domestic  plan 
in  the  middle  ages.  As  early  as  the  commencement  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  period  it  proved  to  be  a point  of  propriety  that 
the  house  of  a gentleman,  even  on  a small  scale,  should  contain 
a little  cell  for  prayer.  In  the  establishment  of  the  Sovereign, 
however,  a considerable  Chapel  was  evidently  indispensable : 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the  greater  nobles  followed  the 
same  rule,  and  so  introduced  within  the  walls  of  their  dwellings, 
as  matter  of  public  and  private  duty,  the  formal  Chapel,  of  a 
degree  of  dignity  corresponding  to  that  of  the  house. 

The  principle  involved  was  essentially  Mediaeval,  or,  as  we 
now  say,  Eomanist;  so  that,  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
reformed  faith  and  discipline,  the  office  of  a family  chaplain,  and 
the  purposes  of  a Family  Chapel,  would  obviously  fall  into 
desuetude.  From  that  time,  consequently,  the  Chapel,  as  a 
feature  of  domestic  plan,  may  be  considered  to  have  entered 
upon  its  decadence.  Another  cause  which  no  doubt  operated 
indirectly  was  the  circumstance  that  the  Chapel  primarily  was  a 
thing  pertaining  to  the  great  Castle  rather  than  to  the  small 
Manor-house ; and  so,  although  the  Manor-house  itself  became 
great,  and  ultimately  supplanted  the  Castle,  it  scarcely  accepted 
the  Chapel  as  a rule,  except  in  the  largest  examples.  At  all 
events,  the  Eeformation  certainly  offered  no  encouragement  to 
the  continuance  of  Private-Chapel  worship  ; and  it  is  only  in  first- 
class  Mansions  that  a Chapel  is  included  after  that  date, — as 
matter  of  traditional  dignity  indeed,  rather  than  anything  else. 
Accordingly,  in  the  series  of  our  chronological  illustrations, 
although  not  only  Hengrave  and  Hatfield,  but  Stoke  Park, 
Blenheim,  and  Holkham,  possess  every  one  the  Chapel  in  its 
integrity,  yet  if  our  examples  had  been  of  inferior  class,  the 
case  would  not  have  been  so.  In  the  present  century  it  is 
only  very  rarely  that  the  Chapel  has  been  retained  in  the 
plan  of  a new  building.  Such  cases,  however,  still  occasion- 
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ally  arise  ; and  therefore  the  Domestic  Chapel  must  so  far  be 
now  discussed. 

Tho  first  question  of  design  is  this ; — shall  the  Chapel  of  a 
Mansion  display  a demonstrative  ecclesiastical  aspect,  or  shall  it 
rather  be  made  unobtrusive  and  modestly  domestic  ? There  will 
be  two  opinions  on  this  question.  One  class  of  persons  will 
advocate  the  idea  that  its  sacred  character  ought  to  be  mani- 
fested in  everything, — that  for  example  it  should  be  separated 
from  the  bulk  of  the  Dwelling, — approached  from  the  open  air, 
— designed  in  strictly  ecclesiastical,  and  by  no  means  domestic 
or  secular  style, — that  in  a word  it  should  be  a complete  little 
Church.  Another  class  of  persons  will  argue  on  the  contrary 
that  its  strictly  domestic  character  ought  to  be  carried  into 
every  detail  of  its  arrangement  and  design, — that  it  ought  to  be 
more  like  a Library  in  appearance,  an  integral  part  of  the 
Dwelling  both  without  and  within, — and,  above  all  other  con- 
siderations, distinctly  non-ecclesiastical. 

For  those  whose  opinions  accord  with  the  first-mentioned 
sentiments,  no  special  description  of  particulars  is  here  neces- 
sary, because  their  requirements  would  be  merely  those  of 
ordinary  Church  plan;  but  both  parties  may  perhaps  safely 
adopt  the  following  suggestions.  1.  There  may  be  a private 
j Family  Entrance, — on  the  Ground-Floor  if  possible,  yet  not. 
opening  from  the  Principal  Gallery  or  Central-Hall,  but  rather 
from  a secondary  Corridor  or  the  Entrance-Hall ; the  Servants' 
access  ought  then  to  be  from  a Corridor  of  their  own  ; and  pro- 
miscuous visitors  may  enter  by  both  means. — 2.  Otherwise, 
there  may  be  but  a single  entrance,  from  the  Entrance-Hall  or 
some  other  point  at  which  the  family  and  the  servants  can  meet 
without  passing  over  each  other’s  ground. — 3.  Or,  once  more, 
the  ancient  form  of  a Balcony -gallery  on  the  upper  floor  level 
may  be  used  for  the  Family-seat ; but  this  is  not  so  convenient 
as  a connection  with  the  Principal  Floor.— 4.  If  the  Chapel  be 
removed  from  immediate  connexion  with  the  House,  it  ought  to 
be  accessible  if  possible  by  a Covered-way  or  Cloister ; which  of 
course  may  be  made  to  serve  for  all  classes  of  worshippers  alike. 
To  come  to  other  particulars,  the  height  of  the  Chapel  ought  to 
be  lofty, — say  equal  to  two  stories  in  many  cases.  The  style  of 
design  within  may  be  moderately  imposing  and  elaborate ; cer- 
tainly characteristic,  if  not  altogether  ecclesiastical ; and  refined, 
if  not  rich  in  ornament.  No  Chancel  seems  to  be  necessary  or 
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desirable.  The  Communion-table  will  be  placed  at  one  end  (East 
if  possible),  with  a decent  extent  of  unoccupied  floor  around  it. 
No  Altar-rail  is  requisite,  but  the  usual  elevation  by  means  of 
two  steps  is  proper.  A Pulpit  seems  unnecessary ; a Desk  or 
Lectern  on  one  side  of  the  altar  will  be  sufficient  for  all  its 
purposes,  with  a suitable  chair  or  other  seat  beside  it  for  the 
clergyman.  The  Seats  for  the  auditory  may  be  either  flenches 
or  chairs,  certainly  not  pews  ; and  they  ought  to  be  simply  and 
regularly  set  so  as  to  face  the  Desk  and  the  Altar,  without  any 
compromise  on  the  score  of  what  may  be  called  Drawing-room 
considerations.  The  best  of  all  systems  of  arrangement  is  to 
place  the  family  and  their  guests  in  front,  strangers  of  position 
next  behind  them,  and  the  upper  and  lower  servants,  together 
with  strangers  of  their  classes  respectively,  in  successive  order. 
Private  Chantries,  stalls,  and  so  on,  are  all  affectation. 

A Vestiary  ought  to  be  placed  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Chapel  at  the  altar  end.  The  door  of  intercommunication 
is  better  on  the  floor  level  than  on  that  of  the  altar  platform. 
There  ought  to  be  an  outer  door  also.  The  room  itself  may  be 
small,  and  need  not  contain  anything  more  than  a table  and 
chairs  and  a closet  for  the  vestments. 


CHAPTER  IX.  — State  Guests’  Chambeks. 

State  Bedrooms  not  in  use.  — Guests’  Suite  of  Apartments  reverted  to.  — Possible 
additions  thereto.  — The  case  of  Balmoral. 

A State  Bedkoom  was  an  occasional  Elizabethan  feature  ; but  it 
is  never  required  in  a modern  house.  In  other  words,  a complete 
Guests ’ Suite,  such  as  we  have  described  elsewhere,  (see  Sleeping- 
rooms ,)  will  suffice  for  every  reasonable  occasion.  However,  there 
are  one  or  two  points  in  which  it  may  be  suggested  that  some 
very  special  case  might  possibly  admit  of  extra  refinement.  1.  A 
small  Private  Gallery  might  be  incorporated  with  the  Suite,  to 
the  great  augmentation  of  its  importance. — 2.  The  Principal 
Staircase  being  of  course  the  proper  approach,  the  Entrance 
ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  reached  from  the  landing  in  a 
stately  manner. — 3.  A Boudoir  may  be  added,  besides  the  Lady’s 
Dressing-room. — 4.  A sort  of  Gentleman’  s-room,  Library,  or 
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Parlour  Dining-room  may  be  also  added,  for  occasional  use 
when  privacy  is  desired.  The  case  of  Balmoral  is  in  a manner 
illustrative  of  these  suggestions.  (See  Plate  XVIII.)  The 
Principal  Staircase  is  in  fact  the  private  Boyal  Staircase,  leading 
to  a complete  Suite  of  private  rooms,  precisely  on  this  principle, 
which  occupy  the  entire  Drawing-room  front  on  the  upper  floor, 
having  the  upper  Gallery  as  a private  Corridor. 


CHAPTER  X.  — State-Thoroughfares. 

Principles  as  before,  expanded  and  elaborated.  — Corridor  to  a Circuit-Suite  of 
Reception-rooms  not  essential.  — Cloak-rooms.  — Access  for  servants,  &c.  — 
Warming  and  ventilation,  and  Aspect  of  Grand-Entrance. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  respecting  State-Thoroughfares  as 
matter  of  plan,  except  that  in  every  case  the  principles  laid 
down  for  ordinary  Thoroughfares  have  to  be  strictly  and  intelli- 
gently carried  out,  with  exactly  such  expansion  of  space,  and 
elaboration  of  design  as  circumstances  may  require ; bearing 
in  mind,  however,  most  especially,  that  State-Thoroughfares 
have  to  accommodate  a crowd,  and  that  at  the  Entrance  more 
particularly  it  will  be  well  to  err  largely  on  the  side  of  am- 
plitude. 

It  is  in  the  Thoroughfares  more  than  in  the  Rooms,  here  as 
elsewhere,  that  the  ambition  of  the  architect  will  be  least 
restrained ; and  perhaps  there  are  few  problems  possible  which 
are  capable  of  affording  more  exquisite  opportunities  for  refined 
artistic  design  than  the  Entrance-Hall,  Cortile  or  Galleries,  and 
Grand  Staircase  of  a Palace. 

It  has  to  be  remarked  that  a Corridor  in  connexion  with  the 
Reception-rooms  is  not  essential.  When  these  constitute  a 
Circuit-Suite  on  plan,  (see  State  Drawing-rooms ,)  it  is  scarcely 
necessary,  and  on  some  accounts  even  undesirable,  than  any 
other  passageway  should  be  provided  than  that  which  carries 
the  visitor  through  the  rooms  themselves ; but  if  a circuit 
cannot  be  had,  it  then  becomes  essential  to  afford  some  other 
means  of  returning  to  the  Staircase  (unless  there  be  a second 
one  at  the  further  end)  than  the  retracing  of  one’s  steps.  When, 
however,  there  is  such  a Corridor,  it  ought  to  be  as  short  as 
may  be ; unless  it  can  be  amplified  into  a Picture-Gallery,  and 
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so  embraced  in  the  suite  of  Reception-rooms, — when  other 
principles  will  obviously  apply. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  provide  cloak-rooms,  and  their  acces- 
sories, in  connexion  with  State-Thoroughfares.  (See  Supplemen- 
taries, — Cloak-room.') 

Means  of  access  must  also  be  planned  with  care,  so  that  the 
servants  shall  reach  the  Thoroughfares,  and  in  some  cases  the 
Rooms  themselves,  expeditiously  and  privately  at  all  quarters. 
Private  access  ought  also  to  be  made  from  the  Family  Depart- 
ment of  the  house. 

Warming  and  ventilation  are  essential  questions  here,  that 
there  may  be  freedom  from  both  chill  and  draughts,  and  espe- 
cially that  the  closeness  of  a crowd  beneath  may  not  be  per- 
ceptible above.  The  aspect  also  of  a Grand-Entrance  demands 
special  attention  if  there  is  to  be  comfort  within. 
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GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 


CHAPTER  I. — Basis  of  Plan. 

Classification  of  Offices.  — Considerations  of  work  different  from  those  of  residence. 

The  classification  which  we  have  already  set  forth  for  this 
Department  is  as  follows,  namely : — 

The  Kitchen  Offices. 

The  Upper  Servants’  Offices. 

The  Lower  Servants’  Offices. 

The  Laundry  Offices. 

The  Bakery  and  Brewery  Offices. 

The  Cellars,  Storage,  and  Outhouses, 

The  Servants’  Private  Rooms. 

The  Supplementaries. 

The  Thoroughfares. 

The  primary  idea  of  plan  appertaining  to  this  part  of  the 
house  is  in  a certain  sense  quite  different  from  that  which  has 
been  running  through  our  investigation  hitherto.  In  a word,  the 
Family  Apartments  have  to  be  contrived  for  occupation;  but 
the  Offices  for  work.  Agreeable  residence  on  the  one  hand, 
and  efficient  service  on  the  other,  are  different  questions ; and 
in  plan  they  demand  accordingly  different  styles  of  treatment. 
In  the  Family  Rooms  the  problem  is  how  to  make  them  most 
comfortable  and  pleasant ; in  the  Offices  it  is  rather  how  to 
dispose  everything  for  facility  of  business.  And  although  there 
must  necessarily  be  a considerable  difference  between  the 
arrangements  of  a large  establishment  and  those  of  a small  one, 
this  fundamental  principle  will  be  equally  discernible  in  both. 
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The  following  glance  at  the  questions  of  which  we  spoke  when 
commencing  to  deal  with  the  Family  Booms,  under  the  head  of 
General  Considerations,  will  at  once  show  in  what  manner  the 
two  Departments  thus  far  differ. 


CHAPTER  II.  — Privacy,  Comfort,  Convenience. 

Freedom  from  interruption.  — Separation  of  the  sexes.  — Scale  of  comfort.  — Prin- 
ciples of  convenience. 

As  respects  Privacy,  in  the  place  of  that  seclusion  which  is  the 
privilege  of  the  family,  what  we  have  to  provide  for  the  servants 
is  that  freedom  from  interruption  which  is  essential  to  the 
efficient  performance  of  their  work.  For  instance,  in  a large 
house  the  Kitchen  must  be  kept  clear  of  all  business  but  that  of 
the  cook.  The  several  Corridors  of  the  Offices  generally  must 
be  free  from  the  passage  to  and  fro  of  persons  who  are  not  con- 
nected with  the  business  to  which  they  respectively  belong  (see 
Plate  XXXY.  in  illustration)  ; and  the  use  of  such  Corridors  by 
the  family  especially,  or  by  persons  whose  business  is  with  the 
family  and  not  with  the  servants,  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  one  way,  however,  privacy,  or  at  least  separation,  must  be 
still  more  attended  to  in  every  house  which  is  to  contain  both 
men  and  women  servants.  The  working  rooms  of  the  men  ought 
to  form  one  division,  and  those  of  the  women  another.  In  all 
good  plans  this  distinction  is  very  clearly  to  be  seen ; the  Ser- 
vants’-Hall  being  properly  the  point  of  meeting,  with  the  domain 
of  the  butler  on  one  side  and  that  of  the  housekeeper  on  the 
other,  and  as  little  necessity  as  possible  on  either  side  to  pass 
the  boundary.  (Plates  XXII.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV.)  Separate 
Passages  and  Stairs  also  lead  to  the  private  rooms  of  each 
sex. 

As  for  Comfort,  the  rule  would  be  in  the  abstract  this : — all 
work-rooms  to  be  in  every  way  wholesome,  and  all  private  rooms 
to  be  equal  to  those  of  a similar  class  of  persons  in  their  own 
homes — perhaps  a little  better,  but  not  too  much  so.  That  every 
room  by  itself  is  to  be  well  planned,  in  respect  of  light,  entrance, 
fireside,  and  so  on,  as  occasion  may  require,  is  of  course  under- 
stood. 
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Convenience  of  distribution  and  contrivance  are  demanded  by 
the  necessities  of  business  as  much,  or  if  possible  even  more,  than 
for  the  proprieties  of  residence.  The  Offices  indeed  often  press 
heavily  upon  the  resources  of  the  architect  in  this  respect ; and 
perfection  is  but  seldom  attained,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  is  this  convenience  of  the  Offices  to  which  the  attention  of 
domestic  architects  of  the  highest  class  has  long  been  more  par- 
ticularly directed.  That  every  apartment  should  be  placed  in 
its  proper  relations  to  those  others  with  whose  business  its  own 
is  more  or  less  connected, — that  the  supervision  of  all  should  be 
efficiently  provided  for, — that  each  in  itself  should  be  complete 
for  its  own  purposes, — that  every  servant,  every  operation,  every 
utensil,  every  fixture,  should  have  a right  place  and  no  right 
place  but  one, — all  these  are  nice  and  complicated  questions, 
which  must  be  duly  met,  or  the  neglect  will  sooner  or  later 
appear ; in  the  aggregate  constituting  a problem  of  skill,  whose 
difficulties,  in  view  more  especially  of  the  multifarious  varieties 
of  circumstances  every  day  occurring,  had  better  not  be  under- 
estimated by  any  one  who  sets  himself  the  task  of  surmounting 
them  all. 


CHAPTER  III. — Spaciousness  and  Compactness. 

Cramped  arrangements  to  be  discouraged,  but  excessive  completeness  in  the  Offices 
a serious  error.  ■ — Compactness  especially  necessary. 

The  good  rule  which  leads  us  to  err  on  the  side  of  Spaciousness 
generally  must  be  held  to  apply  here  with  a certain  reservation. 
Cramped  and  penurious  arrangements  of  the  Offices  have  spoilt 
so  many  houses,  large  and  small  alike,  and  will  in  all  probability 
spoil  so  many  more,  that  it  would  be  most  dangerous  to  overlook 
the  fact ; but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
prudent  persons  that  there  is  great  danger  in  making  the  Offices 
too  complete  and  elaborate  for  the  rank  of  the  establishment. 
Or,  to  put  the  case  otherwise,  extravagance  in  the  Family  Rooms 
is  a thing  to  be  avoided  certainly ; but  much  more  so  is  the 
excessive  development  of  the  Servants’  Department, — as  many 
an  individual  of  moderate  means,  many  a one  indeed  of  large 
means,  too  well  knows.  The  advantages  to  be  here  promised 
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from  spaciousness,  therefore,  must  be  limited  by  this  considera- 
tion, that  the  scale  of  living  must  be  strictly  kept  in  view.  For 
the  chief  Offices  and  Thoroughfares  individually  a reasonable 
liberality  in  mere  spaciousness  may  be  encouraged ; and  lofti- 
ness especially  is  always  to  be  advocated ; but  the  augmentation 
of  the  number  of  the  minor  Offices,  and  the  elaborate  development 
of  appliances,  are  matters  to  be  very  prudently  dealt  with.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  amount  of  accommodation  must  be  regulated 
directly  by  the  list  of  servants  to  be  kept.  This  list  being  deter- 
mined, the  accommodation  has  simply  to  be  made  to  correspond. 
But  if  on  the  contrary  it  be  the  accommodation  that  is  first 
determined,  and  this  in  excess  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
corresponding  excess  of  servants  must  inevitably  follow,  with  a 
long  succession  of  pecuniary  consequences. 

Of  Compactness  we  may  say  that  convenience  of  arrangement 
as  respects  the  facilities  of  business  of  any  kind  so  essentially 
depends  upon  this  quality,  that,  desirable  as  it  always  is  for  the 
Dwelling-rooms  of  the  family,  it  must  be  more  desirable  still  for 
the  Work-rooms  of  the  servants.  The  skeleton  of  plan  which 
in  a house  of  any  size  is  formed  by  the  Passages  must  now  be 
most  anxiously  studied,  so  that  readiness  of  communication 
may  be,  according  to  the  case,  brought  to  perfection.  (See 
Plate  XLY.)  The  question  of  compactness  as  a whole  we  have 
already  so  far  discussed  (see  the  chapter  on  the  subject  under 
the  Division  of  Family  Apartments),  that  it  is  only  necessary 
here  to  remind  the  reader  again  of  the  danger  there  pointed  out 
of  mistaking  for  this  quality  that  mere  regularity  of  arrangement 
which  pleases  the  eye  on  paper,  and  to  hint  once  more  that  at 
every  point  the  designer,  if  he  would  produce  the  realisation  of 
complete  convenience,  must  take  the  trouble  to  imagine  that 
realisation  in  all  its  detail,  and  to  carry  out  in  fancy  all  the 
operations  for  which  he  has  to  provide. 


CHAPTEK  IV. — Light  and  Air,  and  Salubrity. 


Maxims.  — More  freedom  here  than  in  Family  Rooms. 

The  same  principles  which  affect  in  these  respects  the  Main 
House  may  almost  be  said  to  govern  the  Offices  still  more 
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strictly.  This  indeed  we  have  already  pointed  out ; but  it  may 
well  be  reiterated ; for  it  too  often  happens  that  these  most 
essential  qualities  are  exhibited  in  the  Family  part  of  the  house 
simply  because  comfort  demands  them,  but  neglected  in  the 
Offices  because  comfort  there  is  of  less  moment.  This  is  a grave 
error;  for  if  they  are  not  here  matters  of  luxury,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  a minimum,  they  are  identified  all  the  more  with 
essential  convenience,  which  ought  to  be  placed  at  a maximum, 
so  that  the  labour  of  service  may  be  performed  with  advantage. 
Let  every  room,  therefore,  we  repeat,  and  every  passage,  be 
sufficiently  lighted  from  the  external  atmosphere,  and  sufficiently 
ventilated  from  the  external  atmosphere ; avoid  borrowed  lights 
and  borrowed  air  as  far  as  possible,  and  all  skylights ; avoid  also 
any  look-out  that  is  offensive,  whether  to  sight  or  smell.  There 
will  be  special  cases,  it  need  not  be  said,  where  any  one  of  these 
rules  may  have  to  be  compromised ; absolute  perfection  in  this, 
as  in  all  else,  is  impossible ; but  here  again  we  see  one  of  the 
very  best  tests  of  skilful  design,  in  the  consideration  whether 
the  Offices  are  fresh  and  wholesome.  It  must  also  be  remem- 
bered that  various  household  incidents,  such  as  cooking,  clean- 
ing, washing,  storage  of  provisions  and  other  goods,  and  so  on, 
positively  engender  offensive  vapours ; which  it  becomes  the  task 
of  ventilation  not  only  ultimately  to  carry  off,  but  meanwhile  to 
prevent  from  spreading  or  even  stagnating ; and  it  is  one  good 
maxim  to  be  remembered  in  dealing  with  this,  that  as  the 
servants  are  not  so  sensitive  to  low  temperature  as  their  supe- 
riors, ventilation  becomes  a thing  so  much  the  less  fastidious  in 
respect  of  consequences. 


CHAPTER  Y. — Aspect,  etc.  etc. 


Aspect,  &c.,  now  differently  affected.  — Northward  preferable.  — Cheerfulness. — 
Distinctive  character  in  design  of  Offices.  — Application  of  observations  gene- 
rally to  large  and  small  houses  alike. 

The  rules  of  Aspect  and  other  kindred  considerations  which  we 
have  already  investigated  with  reference  to  the  pleasures  of  resi- 
dence now  give  place  to  others  which  affect  the  efficient  per- 
formance of  work,  the  preservation  of  stores,  and  other  such 
questions.  Beyond  this  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  really 
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undertake  for  the  Servants’  Department  of  a house,  either  as  to 
Aspect  or  Prospect , anything  beyond  a makeshift  at  the  best. 
We  may,  however,  without  affectation,  in  the  course  of  our 
detailed  exposition,  set  forth  suggestions  as  they  arise  of  that 
which  is  at  least  preferable  in  these  respects,  if  not  often  attain- 
able. In  the  mean  time,  for  the  sake  of  airiness,  it  may  be 
deemed  a general  rule  to  give  both  to  working  rooms  and  pas- 
sages a Northward  aspect  as  much  as  possible,  to  avoid  the 
sunshine  on  the  windows,  which  is  seldom  if  ever  welcome  to 
business. 

As  for  the  remaining  questions  on  our  former  list,  little  requires 
to  be  said.  Cheerfulness , so  far  as  this  quality  can  be  conferred 
upon  Offices,  will  still  be  desirable ; and  in  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  servants,  there  is  no  reason  why  so  cheap  a luxury 
should  be  forgotten.  Elegance,  Importance,  and  Ornament,  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  to  notice,  except  to  make  this  remark, 
that  if  embellishment  is  to  be  carefully  limited  in  the  Main 
House,  much  more  is  it  an  error  when  any  pretension  of  the 
kind  is  introduced  into  the  Offices ; even  exterior  architectural 
design,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  ought  to  be  exhibited  with 
due  discrimination ; that  there  may  be  seen  at  a glance  the  one 
part  of  the  edifice  as  the  superior  and  the  other  as  the  inferior, 
if  the  fact  be  so. 

It  may  be  said  finally  with  reference  to  these  and  all  other 
points  now  set  forth,  that  although  the  observations  we  have 
made  may  be  considered  more  particularly  to  refer  to  houses  of 
magnitude,  yet  the  reader  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  discern  that 
the  principles  which  underlie  are  equally  applicable  to  all  resi- 
dences of  the  class  in  hand.  The  case  may  be  more  or  less  the 
same  in  that  examination  of  the  Offices  individually  upon  which 
we  have  now  to  enter ; but  if  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  one  Gen- 
tleman’s House  differs  from  another  altogether  in  degree  rather 
than  in  kind,  the  discrimination  of  such  difference  in  detail, 
where  not  specifically  indicated,  will  be  matter  of  no  difficulty 
at  all. 
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SECTION  II. 

THE  KITCHEN  OFFICES. 


CHAPTER  I. — Kitchen. 

Origin  and  present  model.  — Position  on  plan,  and  relations  to  other  Offices.  — 
Purpose;  Lighting;  Coolness;  Dryness;  Ventilation.  — Floor;  Wall-lining. — 
Doors.  — Illustrations.  — Cooking  apparatus,  &c.,  in  detail.  — Fittings  in  detail. 
— Dishing  Kitchen.  — Small  Kitchens,  &c.  — Dimensions.  — When  used  as 
Servants’-Hall ; Relation  to  Dining-room  for  service.  — Prevention  of  smells.  — 
Basement  Kitchen.  — Relations  to  other  Offices.  — Outer  Kitchen.  — Cook’s 
Room. 

The  rise  and  progress  of  this  important  item  of  plan  has  been 
traced  in  general  terms  in  our  opening  treatise ; first  coming  into 
view  as  the  occasional  appendage  of  a noble  Residence  in  early 
times,  with  its  centre  fire  and  roof  above  open  to  the  sky,  its 
“ Cellar  ” attached,  and  little  else ; and  attaining  at  last  in  our 
own  day  the  character  of  a complicated  laboratory7,  surrounded 
by  numerous  accessories  specially  contrived,  in  respect  of  disposi- 
tion, arrangement,  and  fittings,  for  the  administration  of  the 
culinary  art  in  all  its  professional  details. 

Dealing  with  it,  however,  as  we  see  it  in  the  present  day,  we 
may  begin  by  pointing  out  that  it  demands  a position  which  may 
be  called  primary  on  the  plan ; having  proper  relation,  first, 
to  the  Larders  and  the  Back-Entrance  for  supplies ; secondly  to 
the  Scullery  for  cleansing ; thirdly  to  the  Dining-room  (or  its 
Sideboard-room)  for  service ; fourthly  to  the  Servants’-Hall  and 
Steward’s-room  if  any;  and  fifthly  to  the  Housekeeper ’s-room 
and  Still-room  if  any. 

Its  purpose  is  essentially  cooking ; and  what  it  has  invariably 
to  accommodate  is  the  cooking-apparatus  on  whatever  scale  may 
be  suitable,  one  or  more  dressers,  a centre  table,  and  some  minor 
matters,  all  of  which  will  be  described  in  turn. 

Light  in  abundance  is  most  important ; and  this  with  equal 
reference  to  the  cooking-apparatus,  the  dressers,  the  centre  table, 
and  whatever  else ; in  a word,  it  ought  to  be  well  lighted  every- 
where. For  this  reason  a ceiling-light  is  preferred  in  Kitchens 
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of  magnitude  ; although  at  the  same  time  wall-lights  ought  pro- 
bably never  to  be  altogether  dispensed  with.  When  there  is  no 
ceiling- light,  perhaps  it  is  in  all  cases  most  advisable  to  form  a 
single  window  of  large  size,  rather  than  several  small  ones,  unless 
the  room  be  very  spacious  indeed.  Such  side-light  ought,  lastly, 
to  flank  the  range  rather  than  to  be  in  front  of  it,  and  this  on 
the  cook’s  left  side  rather  than  the  right,  when  working  over 
the  fire. 

Coolness  is  exceedingly  necessary,  for  two  reasons ; first  that 
the  unpleasantness  of  the  fire  heat  may  not  be  needlessly  aug- 
mented, and  secondly  that  the  air  may  not  be  tainted.  The 
Aspect  of  wall- windows  ought  therefore  to  be  Northward  or 
Eastward,  never  Southward  or  Westward.  Any  ceiling-light 
ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  avoid  hot  sunshine.  To  make  a 
Kitchen  especially  lofty  (two  stories  in  one  in  important  instances) 
becomes  also  a means  to  the  same  end.  The  roofing,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  ought  not  to  admit  the  heat  of  sunshine. 

Dryness  must  not  be  neglected.  If  there  be  any  damp  in  the 
floor  or  walls,  the  air  will  so  far  lose  its  freshness,  and  the  cook 
will  justly  complain.  It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  too  that  the 
heat  within  does  not  always  dry  such  damp,  but  in  some  cases 
is  supposed  rather  to  promote  its  ingress. 

Particular  attention  must  be  directed  to  ventilation  ; and  this 
not  altogether,  or  even  chiefly,  on  account  of  temperature,  but 
rather  for  the  avoidance  of  that  well-known  nuisance  the  genera- 
tion and  transmission  of  kitchen-odours.  It  ought  even  to  be 
made  matter  of  special  contrivance  in  particular  cases  that  the 
vapours  of  Cooking  shall  be  hurried  off  as  they  arise,  carried  in  a 
direction  away  from  the  Main  House,  and  if  possible  discharged 
into  the  outer  air  at  such  a point  and  at  such  a height  as  to  be 
altogether  lost.  This  may  be  effected,  for  example,  by  having  a 
considerable  vacancy  of  roof  above  the  ceiling,  with  a discharge 
therefrom  by  an  air-shaft  amongst  the  chimney-flues.  Steam 
has  also  to  be  carried  off,  for  which  the  same  means  will  suffice. 
A canopy  or  hood  over  the  cooking-apparatus  a little  above  the 
height  of  a man  will  be  sometimes  useful,  having  an  air-flue  for 
outlet.  The  shaft  in  all  cases  will  be  useless,  however,  unless  it 
be  large. 

The  floor  of  a Kitchen  of  good  size  ought  to  be  of  stone.  A 
central  space  of  wood  under  and  around  the  table  is  generally 
provided ; but  if  the  stone  floor  be  perfectly  dry  this  may  be 
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dispensed  with ; otherwise  a piece  of  matting  or  carpet  under  the 
table  will  suffice ; or,  as  is  not  unusual,  a standing-board,  about 
2 feet  wide  and  ledged,  laid  loose  around  a table  or  along  the 
front  of  a dresser.  In  small  houses,  however,  when  the  Kitchen 
serves  also  as  the  Servants’-Hall,  a wood  floor  for  the  whole  is 
sometimes  preferred. 

In  all  cases  where  extensive  operations  are  to  be  carried  on, 
the  wall-covering , or  at  least  the  lower  part  of  it,  ought  to  be  not 
common  plaster-work,  but  some  material  which  shall  resist 
damage  and  admit  of  frequent  cleaning, — boarding,  perhaps,  or 
hard  cement,  or  even  stone,  tiles,  glazed  bricks,  or  the  like. 

The  doors  of  a Kitchen  generally  are  these : — one  for  en- 
trance from  the  Corridor,  which  is  to  be  well  removed  from  the 
fireplace ; one  to  enter  the  Scullery,  which  is  best  close  to  the 
fireplace,  for  convenience  of  constant  passage  to  and  fro  while 
cooking ; and  usually  one  to  lead  to  the  Larders.  An  outer 
door  to  the  Kitchen-yard  is  probably  never  advisable,  although 
appearing  in  some  examples.  In  addition  to  these  doors  there 
may  be  a hatch,  that  is  to  say  a lifting  window  or  shutter,  for 
the  delivery  of  dinner. 

Amongst  the  plans  which  constitute  our  illustrations  the 
reader  will  find  many  varieties  of  the  Kitchen  and  its  appur- 
tenances, which  will  amply  illustrate  almost  all  points  of  inquiry. 
Plate  XXIII.  also  exhibits  specifically  the  whole  of  the  fit- 
tings and  their  arrangement,  in  such  a form  as  to  be  most 
instructive. 

The  CooJcing-apparatus  in  a good  standard  example  will  be  as 
follows.  The  fireplace , for  a roasting-range  with  boiler  at  the 
back  (and  perhaps  oven),  will  be  placed  centrally  in  the  side  wall, 
from  5 to  7 or  8 feet  wide,  with  a depth  of  from  27  to  36  inches. 
A roasting-screen  in  front  will  project  about  3J  feet.  The 
standard  size  for  the  chimney-flue  of  the  range  is  14  by  14 
inches ; for  a large  range,  and  to  include  any  other  flue,  18  by 
14.  This  accommodates  the  smoke-jack . There  may  also  be 

minor  flues , 14  by  9 inches,  as  required  for  other  apparatus ; if 
possible,  every  separate  fire  ought  to  have  its  own  flue ; that  is 
to  say,  the  practice  of  carrying  these  into  the  main  flue  is  always 
to  be  disapproved.  If  it  do  not  form  part  of  the  range,  the  oven 
will  be  placed  next  the  range,  separately,  occupying  about  3J  or 
4 feet  by  2J  on  plan,  with  its  fire-grate  and  flue.  Stewing  stoves , 
two,  three,  or  four  in  number,  will  be  from  3 to  5 feet  by  2J  feet 
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on  plan;  with  grates  about  10  inches  square  for  charcoal : they 
will  stand  in  conjunction  with  the  other  cooking-apparatus,  and 
in  the  best  light,  probably  at  one  extremity  of  the  series.  The 
hot-plate , including  the  broiling-stove , will  probably  adjoin  the 
range,  or  otherwise  be  close  at  hand,  and  will  occupy  on  an 
average  6 feet  by  30  inches.  A hot-closet , wherein  to  place  the 
viands  to  be  kept  warm  and  the  plates  and  dishes  to  be  warmed 
for  use,  may  occupy  almost  any  position  in  conjunction  with  the 
rest.  It  will  be  about  4 feet  by  27  inches  on  plan,  and  will  be 
heated  probably  from  the  range-boiler.  A hot-table  is  a useful 
addition  in  good  Kitchens,  set  in  almost  any  position  for  keeping 
warm  the  dishes  during  the  operation  of  service.  It  will  occupy 
about  4 feet,  less  or  more,  by  from  2 to  3 feet,,  and  will  be 
heated  probably  by  steam  from  the  range-boiler.  A pair  of 
coppers  are  occasionally  placed  in  the  Kitchen  (when  the  Scul- 
lery is  less  perfect  than  the  rule),  for  boiling  vegetables,  fish, 
joints,  &c. : they  occupy  about  4 feet  by  3 on  plan.  Otherwise, 
as  preferable  for  ordinary  cases,  there  will  be  a set  of  perhaps 
three  steam-kettles  placed  on  a dresser  and  heated  from  the 
range,  and  occupying  about  4 feet  by  2.  A bain-marie  is  a sup- 
plementary article  for  purposes  similar  to  those  of  the  hot-plate ; 
it  is  about  2J  feet  by  2 feet,  and  is  heated  by  steam  or  w7ater 
from  the  range-boiler.  A hot-water  cistern,  if  required,  will  be 
placed  in  some  comer  (either  of  Kitchen  or  Scullery)  con- 
veniently, as  a reservoir  of  supply  from  the  range.  Lastly,  a 
coal-box  ought  to  be  provided  in  connection,  perhaps  under  the 
hot-plate  or  in  some  other  such  place.  In  the  absence  of  other 
instructions,  the  architect  is  expected  to  provide  accommodation 
for  all  these  appliances  in  proper  order ; but  if  the  proprietor  or 
his  cook  should  happen  to  be  in  any  way  fastidious  about  the 
matter,  there  are  so  many  ingenious  contrivances  competing  for 
public  favour  that  the  architect  will  do  well  not  to  interfere 
further  than  by  promoting  a timely  selection,  and  taking  care 
that  there  shall  be  no  deficiency  of  smoke-flues  and  ventilation. 

The  further  Fittings  for  a case  the  same  as  before  will  be 
these.  The  ordinary  kitchen  dresser  is  10  or  12  feet  long  by 
30  or  36  inches  wide ; and  it  has  one  tier  of  large  drawers  about 
10  inches  deep.  It  stands  against  the  wall,  and  the  space  under 
the  drawers  is  sometimes  open  and  sometimes  enclosed  with 
doors ; in  either  case  accommodating  the  cooking  utensils,  which 
are  placed  on  a bottom  shelf  or  pot-board  raised  about  6 or  9 
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inches  from  the  floor.  The  wall-space  is  covered  to  the  height 
of  about  7 feet  by  the  dresser-bach , consisting  of  a surface  of 
boarding  which  supports  several  tiers  of  narrow  shelves  for  the 
ordinary  dinner  stoneware,  or  for  the  copper  articles,  the  edges 
being  studded  with  small  brass  hooks  for  jugs,  &c.  In  a large 
kitchen  there  will  be  one  or  more  side-dressers  to  occupy  the 
wall-space  elsewhere,  but  probably  without  back  or  pot-board. 
A coffee-mill , a pepper -mill,  and  a spice-mill,  may  be  fixed  in 
convenient  positions  on  the  sides  of  the  dresser-back,  or  close  at 
hnnd.  An  ordinary  kitchen  table  is  from  8 to  10  feet  long  and 
about  4 feet  wide  or  a little  more,  and  is  set  in  the  midst  of  the 
floor,  so  as  to  be  in  ready  communication  with  the  whole  of  the 
cooking-apparatus,  the  hot-closet  and  hot-table,  if  any,  the 
dressers,  and  the  Scullery  door,  equally.  It  has  one  tier  of 
drawers  about  24  inches  wide,  and  is  open  underneath.  It  may 
have  a marble  slab,  or  perhaps  two,  let  into  the  top  for  the 
advantage  of  certain  processes  of  preparation.  A mortar  is 
generally  fixed  in  any  vacant  place  near  the  dresser.  A chop- 
ping-block also  is  sometimes  accommodated  similarly.  Shelving 
for  the  copper  things  in  any  convenient  place,  if  not  on  a 
dresser-back,  will  be  required  ; and  also  smaller  shelves  and 
juns  beside  the  cooking-apparatus  at  a convenient  height  for 
depositing  forks,  spoons,  and  other  articles  there  in  use.  A 
spit-rack  may  occupy  any  spare  corner.  Pin-rails  for  metal 
dish-covers  will  be  put  near  the  dresser.  A common  cupboard 
is  always  convenient.  Towel-rollers  are  required.  A Fuel-closet 
ought  also  to  be  thought  of,  sufficiently  near  the  Kitchen,  for 
a considerable  supply. 

In  the  largest  Kitchens  there  is  generally  nothing  further  con- 
tained except  in  the  way  of  amplification  of  the  apparatus  and 
fittings  above  described.  In  some  instances,  however,  where  the 
operations  of  mere  cooking  are  more  extensive,  those  of  pre- 
paring, dishing,  and  garnishing  are  excluded  from  the  apart- 
ment, and  with  them  the  accommodation  for  utensils  and  dishes, 
and  also  the  common  dresser,  hot-table,  hot-closet,  &c.,  except 
in  forms  more  peculiarly  applicable  to  cooking  alone.  A Dish - 
ing-Kitchen,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cooking-Kitchen,  is  then 
provided.  Its  fittings  are  a range  for  supplementary  purposes, 
dressers  with  backs,  centre  table,  hot-plates,  and  hot-closets, 
probably  a service-hatch,  cupboards  perhaps,  and  shelving, 
drawers,  pin-rails,  &c.,  as  before.  The  dishing  being  thus  dis- 
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posed  of,  the  preparing  is  to  a large  extent  accommodated  in 
the  Scullery  and  Larders,  amplified  accordingly. 

In  small  Kitchens , on  the  other  hand,  the  complexity  of  the 
arrangements  is  much  diminished.  A range , containing  oven 
and  boiler,  occupies  the  fireplace,  and  constitutes  perhaps  the 
entire  cooking-apparatus ; the  smoke-jack  is  most  probably  dis- 
pensed with ; in  the  case  of  a close  range  (that  is,  one  with  doors 
and  coyer  to  enclose  the  fire  at  pleasure)  there  will  probably 
be  all  that  is  required  for  hot-plate  on  the  cover  itself,  and  a 
substitute  for  hot-closet  and  hot-table  in  the  open  space  of  the 
fireplace  above ; the  roasting-screen  also  will  serve  similar  pur- 
poses to  these ; an  adjoining  hot-plate  of  small  size  may  be  added 
for  a somewhat  superior  case,  but  nothing  more  ; and  the  usual 
dresser  and  back,  table , shelves  and  pin-rails,  cupboard,  coal-box , 
mortar,  coffee-mill,  and  towel-roller,  will  make  all  complete. 

In  the  smallest  Kitchens,  few  if  any  of  these  items  will  be 
omitted,  but  the  diminished  scale  of  the  whole  meets  the  case. 
Let  this,  however,  be  a rule,  that  in  no  circumstances  ought  a 
Kitchen  to  include  the  fittings  proper  to  a Scullery,  — for 
instance,  the  usual  sink  and  plate-rack.  Neither  ought  there  to 
be  any  compromise  of  the  independence  of  the  Larder, — as 
when,  for  example,  a Cook's  Pantry  for  cold  meats  and  pastry 
takes  the  form  of  a close  closet  in  the  Kitchen  corner. 

The  size  of  a Kitchen  for  a small  house  may  be  from  15  to 
18  feet  square : it  should  never  be  too  small.  For  a Mansion  it 
will  increase  to  as  much  as  18  or  20  feet  by  25  or  30;  some- 
times going  even  beyond  these  dimensions,  although  present 
custom  leans  rather  towards  a reduction  of  size  and  an  increase 
of  compactness.  It  should  never  be  less  than  10  feet  high  in 
the  smallest  house ; 20  feet  will  not  be  too  much  in  the  largest. 

The  use  of  a Kitchen  as  a Servants  Hall  can  only  be  admis- 
sible in  small  houses,  where,  for  instance,  there  is  no  man- 
servant, and  where  the  cooking  is  on  a modest  scale,  and  the 
apparatus  consequently  less  prominent;  but  the. standard  two 
maid-servants,  or  even  three  and  a page,  can  very  well  make 
the  Kitchen  their  Hall.  Here,  however,  there  must  not 
be  forgotten  some  little  regard  to  Sitting-room  conveniences ; 
culinary  smells  must  be  got  rid  of;  a boarded  floor  gene- 
rally will  be  expected ; and  a little  extra  size  will  probably  be 
required. 

To  place  the  Kitchen  in  proper  relation  to  the  Dining-room , 
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so  as  to  facilitate  the  process  of  serving  dinner  hot,  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  in  all  cases ; and  it  is  in  the  best  class  of 
houses  that  the  difficulties  of  this  question  are  greatest,  owing 
to  the  extension  of  distances  on  the  plan,  the  augmented  amount 
of  obnoxious  kitchen  odours,  the  increased  interference  of  other 
traffic,  and  of  course  the  considerations  pertaining  to  more  deli- 
cate eatables  and  more  fastidious  eaters.  The  means  of  com- 
munication, or  Dinner-route , ought  to  be  primarily  as  direct,  as 
straight,  and  as  easy  as  can  be  contrived,  and  as  free  as  possible 
from  interfering  traffic.  At  the  same  time  it  is  even  more  essen- 
tial still  that  the  transmission  of  kitchen  smells  to  the  Family 
Apartments  shall  be  guarded  against ; not  merely  by  the  unavail- 
ing interposition  of  a Passage-door,  but  by  such  expedients  as 
an  elongated  and  perhaps  circuitous  route,  an  interposed  current 
of  outer  air,  and  so  on, — expedients  obviously  depending  for 
their  success  upon  those  very  qualities  which  obstruct  the  ser- 
vice and  cool  the  dishes.  In  respect  of  this  we  can  only  say 
that  every  case  has  its  own  peculiarities ; and  that  there  are  few 
if  any  general  rules  to  be  relied  upon.  A delivery-hatch , or 
lifting  sash  or  shutter  (like  the  “ buttery  hatch  ” of  the  mediaeval 
time),  opening  from  the  Kitchen  to  a Corridor  or  Lobby,  or 
Service-closet,  or  sometimes  to  the  Servants’-Hall,  with  a dresser 
within  and  without,  is  a very  convenient  arrangement  for  deliver- 
ing the  dishes  to  the  servants  without  their  entering  to  encumber 
the  Kitchen.  When  by  this  means  the  Kitchen  door  is  ren- 
dered capable  of  being  removed  still  farther  from  the  Main 
House,  for  the  avoidance  of  smells,  so  much  the  better.  Another 
excellent  measure  for  preventing  smells,  but  at  the  expense  of 
facilities  of  service,  is  to  place  the  Kitchen  door  in  an  external 
position,  communicating  with  the  House  only  under  a porch, 
pent-roof,  or  covered-way.  (See  Plates  XVIII.  and  XXXVII.) 
In  some  instances  the  purpose  of  ventilation  might  be  equally 
well  served  by  forming  in  the  Corridor  a window  to  open  suffi- 
ciently near  the  Kitchen  door,  or  two  such  windows  opposite  one 
another.  The  passage-way  from  the  Kitchen  to  the  Main  House 
ought  of  course  to  be  wide  throughout,  and  thoroughly  venti- 
lated ; and  no  Staircase  ought  to  open  out  of  it  to  carry  the 
odours  upwards. 

When  there  is  a Basement-Kitchen  the  difficulties  of  route  are 
overcome  by  having  a special  Dinner-Stair  (or  by  adapting  the 
Men-servants’  Stair  to  the  purpose),  or  by  using  a Lift;  the 
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transmission  of  smells,  however,  may  possibly  he  increased  by 
such  means,  and  the  plan  of  the  external  Kitchen  door  is  still 
well  worthy  of  consideration.  (Plate  XXXVII.)  Again,  with 
a Basement-Kitchen  we  have  to  avoid  the  placing  of  its  windows 
under  those  of  any  room  where  the  smells  will  be  unwelcome, — 
as  also  the  placing  of  the  Kitchen  itself  under  any  room  where 
its  heat  will  be  unwelcome ; the  hood  over  the  cooking-apparatus 
is  especially  necessary. 

As  the  position  of  the  Kitchen  governs  the  arrangement  of  its 
accessories, — Scullery,  Larders,  &c., — it  need  only  be  remarked 
here  that  all  these  must  be  kept  in  view  in  determining  such 
position.  The  relations  which  they  bear  to  the  Kitchen  will  be 
treated  of  in  dealing  with  them  in  their  order.  The  relations  of 
other  Offices  to  the  Kitchen  will  be  taken  up  in  the  same  way 
in  the  chapters  on  the  Servants’-Hall,  Housekeeper’s-room, 
Steward ’s-room,  Still-room,  &c.,  and  in  the  chapter  on  Thorough- 
fares and  General  Plan. 

In  some  of  the  largest  houses  there  is  provided,  as  separate 
from  the  Cooking-Kitchen,  an  apartment  under  the  name  of 
Outer-Kitchen.  There  is  no  Still-room  (which  see)  in  such  a 
case ; this  apartment  being  made  to  serve  all  its  purposes,  and 
others  of  like  character,  the  making  of  the  pastry  for  example. 
Here  also  the  lady  of  the  house  may  come  to  confer  with  the 
cook  or  to  give  directions  in  respect  of  the  kitchen  department. 
The  fixtures  and  furniture  will  be  very  nearly  such  as  are  usual 
in  the  Housekeeper’s-room  (which  see),  with  a dresser  and  centre 
table,  and  perhaps  rails  for  dishcovers,  the  copper  vessels  being 
left  in  the  Cooking-Kitchen. 

The  Cook'  s-Room  (see  this  under  the  section  of  Servants'  Day- 
Rooms)  becomes  a necessary  adjunct  of  the  Kitchen  when  a man- 
cook  is  kept : it  is  in  fact  his  official  retreat  where  alone  he  can 
reflect  upon  the  mysteries  of  his  art  and  consult  his  authorities. 
(Plates  XXVIH.  and  XXXIII.) 
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CHAPTEK  II.  — Scullery. 

To  be  conjoined  to  Kitchen.  — Door  of  intercommunication.  — Light  and  ventila- 
tion, &c.  — Outlet  towards  Yard,  if  any.  — No  connection  with  Larders.  — Fix- 
tures in  detail.  — When  used  for  secondary  purposes.  — Floor.  — Drainage. 

The  Scullery  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Kitchen  that 
there  must  on  no  account  be  any  intervening  space  between 
them,  even  it  be  the  smallest  Passage  or  Lobby.  On  the 
contrary,  the  door  of  intercommunication  and  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  both  rooms  ought  to  be  so  contrived  that  the  passing 
of  the  servants  to  and  fro  between  the  cooking-apparatus,  dressers, 
and  table  in  the  one,  and  the  sinks,  plate-racks,  dresser,  and 
copper  or  boilers  in  the  other,  may  be  in  every  possible  way 
most  convenient  and  ready.  This  door,  therefore,  in  ordinary 
cases  may  be  placed  as  near  to  the  Kitchen  fireplace  as  can  be 
managed,  leaving  sufficient  space  for  the  operations  of  the  cook 
to  be  carried  on  there  without  disturbance,  but  not  being  a single 
step  out  of  the  way  of  those  operations.  (The  Plates  generally, 
from  XXI.  to  XLI.,  exemplify  this  rule.)  The  opening  of  the 
door  ought  to  be  outwards  from  the  Kitchen  into  the  Scullery. 

Good  light  and  ventilation,  coolness,  and  dryness,  as  in  the 
Kitchen,  are  still  important  here ; because  the  Scullery  is  to  be 
used,  not  merely  for  washing  dishes  and  vessels,  but  for  preparing 
vegetables,  fish,  game,  and  so  forth,  for  the  Kitchen. 

It  is  often  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  ready  means  of 
passing  from  the  Scullery  into  the  open  air.  (See  Plates  XVIII., 
XX.,  XXIX.,  and  others.)  Sometimes  there  will  be  an  outer 
door  in  the  room  itself ; but  it  is  preferable  in  most  cases  to  place 
this  door  rather  in  a Passage,  so  as  to  serve  the  Kitchen  and 
adjoining  Offices  also.  The  purpose  of  the  door  is  to  lead  to  the 
Coal-Cellar  perhaps,  the  Wood-house,  and  the  Ash-bin,  as  well 
as  to  bring  into  connection  with  the  Scullery  the  Kitchen  Court 
for  various  incidental  matters  of  out-door  cleansing.  It  is  not 
desirable,  however,  that  this  should  be  constituted  the  Back 
Entrance  of  the  house,  except  in  very  small  examples.  Moreover, 
in  perhaps  the  majority  of  the  best  plans  the  principle  of  com- 
munication in  question  is  altogether  ignored ; the  Kitchen- 
Entrance  giving  access  to  Kitchen  and  Larders,  but  the  Scullery 
being  a mere  cleansing-room  behind  the  Kitchen.  (Plates 
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XX YIII.,  XXXII.,  XXXV.,  show  this  system,  and  so  does  Plate 
XXXIII.  in  a modified  form.) 

No  direct  communication  from  the  Scullery  is  proper  to  any 
Larder,  Dairy,  Pantry,  or  other  such  Store-room  ; because  the 
air  of  a Scullery,  what  with  steam,  heat,  and  vapours,  can  never 
be  what  one  would  wish  for  these  Offices.  If  there  be  a special 
Closet  for  the  Kitchen  utensils,  this  may  open  out  of  the  Scullery 
very  suitably ; as  also  the  Closet  for  fuel. 

First  amongst  the  Fixtures  there  may  be  a boiling-copper  for 
kitchen  cloths,  and  for  supplying  hot  water  for  cleansing,  if  such 
be  not  otherwise  provided.  There  may  also  be  a pair  of  coppers 
for  vegetables,  &c.,  if  not  in  the  Kitchen;  these  to  be  conve- 
niently near  the  Kitchen  range.  A second  cooking-range  on  a 
small  scale  is  usually  provided  in  the  Scullery  in  occasional  aid 
of  the  Kitchen  apparatus.  Next  may  be  mentioned  the  sinks  or 
washers : let  these  be  placed  if  possible  directly  under  the  light. 
Cold  water  must  be  laid  on  to  each,  and  hot  water  also  from  the 
Kitchen  boiler  probably.  Let  the  waste-pipe  be  so  contrived 
that  it  shall  be  neither  liable  to  become  choked  by  the  congela- 
tion of  fat,  nor  capable  of  being  opened  by  the  servants  in  their 
eagerness  to  promote  the  passage  of  substances  which  are  better 
kept  back.  A single  stone  sink , 18  inches  wide  and  from  3 to 
4 feet  long,  will  suffice  for  a small  house ; a complete  set  of 
washers  for  a large  establishment  will  comprehend  two  of  slate 
and  as  many  as  four  of  wood,  the  size  of  each  being  about  3 or 
3J  feet  by  2J,  and  21  inches  deep.  Next  among  the  fixtures  we 
may  refer  to  the  dresser , to  be  placed  in  full  light, — merely  a 
strong  plain  table.  Sometimes  there  will  be  more  than  one  of 
such  dressers,  and  these  will  have  backs  and  shelving  to  accom- 
modate the  stoneware  of  the  servants.  There  may  also  be  a 
central  table  as  in  the  Kitchen,  but  smaller.  A.  plate-rack  has 
also  to  be  provided,  placed  above  the  sink  or  washers,  to  drain 
thereinto  by  means  of  a drip-board , slightly  inclined  and  grooved ; 
m large  Sculleries  there  will  be  two  of  these.  Beside  a sink  in 
any  case  there  may  be  formed,  as  a rule,  a small  piece  of 
dresser  of  this  kind  by  way  of  continuation,  whereon  to  place 
articles  in  hand.  (See  note,  p.  227.) 

In  smaller  houses  the  Scullery  will  sometimes  be  made  a 
spacious  place-of -all-work,  washing  especially  included  ; in  other 
cases  it  will  be  used  as  a Bakehouse ; if  so  it  must  be  made  suffi- 
ciently large,  and  there  must  be  provided  in  the  latter  case  a 
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proper  position  for  a brick  Oven.  The  dresser  must  also  be 
increased  in  size  for  handling  the  bread. 

The  Scullery  floor  ought  always  to  be  of  paying,  with  a drain- 
trap  placed  in  a suitable  corner  to  carry  off  the  water  with  which 
it  requires  to  be  frequently  cleansed. 

The  drainage  is  important,  for  the  vapours  from  a Scullery 
drain  are  notably  unpleasant. 


CHAPTER  III.  — Cook’s  Pantry  or  Dry-Larder  (and 
Larder  qenerally.) 

Defined.  — Ancient  and  modem  terms.  — Maxims  of  construction.  — Detached 
Larders.  — Ceiling  ventilation.  — Windows.  — Fittings.  — Refrigerator.  — Heat- 
ing in  winter.  — Floor.  — Dimensions. 

The  modern  Cook’s  Pantry  or  Dry  Larder  is  a small  apart- 
ment close  to  the  Kitchen,  in  which  are  kept  cold  meats  and 
whatever  may  accord  therewith.  In  ordinary  cases  it  serves  for 
bread,  pastry,  milk,  butter,  and  so  on ; but  the  rule  is  to  exclude 
all  uncooked  meats,  including  poultry,  game,  and  fish. 

It  is  plain  that  this  is  a modification  of  the  ancient  Pantry , 
the  name  of  Dry-Larder  being  a modern  phrase  which  really 
confuses  the  idea.  The  old  Larder  accommodated  larded  or 
preserved  meat  raw,  and  the  old  Pantry  was  the  bread-store  : 
the  modern  Larder  still  takes  the  meat  raw,  but  the  Pantry  is 
less  identified  with  bread  than  with  meat  cooked ; so  we  call  the 
raw  meat  store  a Wet-Larder  and  the  cooked  meat  store  a 
Dry-Larder.  The  more  homely  phraseology  however  still  pre- 
vails to  a very  considerable  extent,  in  respect  of  smaller  houses, 
speaking  of  Larder  and  Pantry  simply.  In  large  establishments 
the  Pantry  is  relieved  by  the  pastry  going  to  a Pastry-Larder, 
and  sometimes  the  bread  to  a Bread-Store  ; whilst  the  milk  and 
butter  may  be  transferred  to  a Dairy.  In  like  manner  the 
Larder  becomes  relieved  by  a Game-Larder,  and  perhaps  a Fish- 
Larder.  (See  Plates  XVIII.,  XX.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXIV., 
XXXV.,  XXXIX.) 

The  primary  considerations  in  a Larder  of  whatever  kind  are 
coolness  of  temperature,  freshness  of  ventilation,  and  dryness. 
The  aspect  of  windows  must  therefore  favour  the  North  and 
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East ; the  transmission  of  heat  through  the  roof  must  be  pre- 
vented ; floor  and  walls  must  be  perfectly  free  from  damp ; a 
constant  current  of  air  must  be  promoted ; and  that  air  must 
not  come  from  any  tainted,  damp,  dusty,  or  heated  source,  from 
ash-bin  or  drain- trap,  window  of  Beer-cellar,  Scullery,  Wash- 
house, Laundry,  Stable,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  There  ought 
also  to  be  no  fireplace  or  hot  smoke-flue  in  its  walls. 

A plan  which  is  theoretically  very  good  is  to  form  a detached 
Larder  on  the  North  side  of  the  house,  so  as  to  be  entirely 
sheltered  from  sunshine  South  and  West,  with  windows  all 
around,  a ventilator  at  the  top,  floor  of  stone  if  dry — otherwise 
of  wood,  and  overhanging  roof.  But  in  most  instances  the 
requirements  may  be  sufficiently  met  without  going  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  house,  and  without  even  departing  from  the  ordi- 
nary arrangement  of  contiguous  square  apartments,  provided  the 
principles  of  proper  situation,  aspect,  and  construction  be  duly 
regarded  as  above  laid  down. 

Another  idea  which  is  of  considerable  value  is  that  of  forming 
a series  of  outbuilt  Larders , with  a Covered-way  along  the  front, 
leading  directly  from  the  Kitchen  or  Scullery. 

When  a Larder  has  roof  light  and  ventilation , great  diffi- 
culty will  be  experienced  in  consequence,  a sufficient  circulation 
of  air  becoming  almost  impossible.  Much  may  be  done  no  doubt 
by  artificial  ventilation ; but  it  is  far  better  to  rely  upon  the 
simple  plan  of  a thorough  draught  by  wall  windows.  Mere 
coolness,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  not  sufficient  without  fresh- 
ness. 

The  windows  of  a Larder  are  to  be  filled  with  wire  gauze 
instead  of  glass,  to  admit  light  and  air  and  exclude  flies  and 
dust.  Any  ventilator  will  of  course  be  similar.  A Dry-Larder, 
however,  ought  to  have  glazed  casements  inside,  to  be  shut  in 
severe  weather.  There  may  also  be  on  a centre  table  a safe  of 
wire  gauze,  3 or  4 feet  square,  or  more,  for  additional  security 
from  insects  ; or  covers  of  that  material  may  be  used  for  the 
separate  dishes. 

The  Fittings  of  a Dry-Larder  consist  of  a broad  dresser  (without 
drawers)  round  three  sides,  and  shelves  in  two  or  perhaps  three 
tiers  above  it.  These  may  be  of  slate  or  marble  to  promote  cool- 
ness ; the  dresser,  2J  or  3 feet  wide,  and  the  shelves  18  inches 
or  2 feet.  In  a large  example  there  will  be  also  a small  centre 
table  of  similar  material,  leaving  sufficient  space  to  pass  round  it. 
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A Refrigerator  may  be  placed  here,  probably  as  a moveable 
box,  in  one  angle  of  the  apartment.  It  will  occupy  on  plan 
about  4 feet  by  24  feet,  or  less.  There  will  be  deposited  in  it 
such  small  dishes  as  have  to  be  cooled  in  ice  before  being  served. 
In  superior  cases  it  will  be  an  enclosure  of  larger  size  and  6 feet 
liigh. 

For  use  in  winter  there  may  be  in  the  Larder  a hot-water  cir- 
culation from  the  Kitchen  boiler,  that  the  temperature  may  be 
kept  above  the  freezing  point. 

If  the  ground  be  not  damp,  let  the  floor  be  of  stone,  with  a 
drain  for  carrying  off  the  water  of  cleansing.  Vermin  of  every 
kind  must  be  carefully  excluded. 

The  size  of  a Dry-Larder  may  be  from  8,  10,  or  12  feet  by  6, 
up  to  15  feet  square. 


CHAPTEK  IV. — Meat-Larder. 

Defined,  & c.  — If  detached.  — Fittings.' — Special  compartments.  — Walls  and 

floor. 

This,  which  is  also  called  the  Wet-Larder,  is  the  separate 
apartment  provided  for  uncooked  meats  and  other  similar  pro- 
visions. As  respects  size,  arrangement,  and  general  require- 
ments, its  principles  have  been  laid  down  in  the  last  chapter, 
while  treating  of  the  Larder  generally.  In  small  examples  it  is 
sometimes  planned  as  an  inner  compartment  accessible  from  the 
Kitchen  through  this  Pantry ; but  such  an  arrangement,  although 
convenient,  is  not  advisable  in  superior  cases. 

In  some  better  examples  a Meat-Larder  especially,  for  the 
sake  of  more  complete  ventilation,  has  been  preferred  in  the 
detached  form  described  in  the  last  chapter ; but  in  general  this 
is  not  deemed  necessary,  an  ordinary  apartment  within  the  walls 
being  quite  capable,  if  well  placed,  of  being  made  in  every  way 
efficient. 

In  this  Larder,  if  not  in  the  Kitchen,  there  will  probably  be 
fixed  the  balance  for  weighing.  In  Country-houses  there  may 
be  a bacon-rack  suspended  from  the  ceiling ; unless  there  be  a 
separate  Bacon-Store.  More  generally,  bearers  only  will  be 
required  at  the  ceiling,  with  hooks  sliding  thereon  for  hanging 
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joints,  game,  &c.  Under  this,  if  space  admits,  there  will  he 
a table. 

A chopping-block  is  a proper  fixture  here ; and  there  may  pos- 
sibly be  a special  place  for  salting-pans.  A marble  fish-slab  may 
also  be  required.  A small  refrigerator  or  ice-box  also  may  be 
placed  here.  A box-sink  in  a window-sill  or  dresser  will  likewise 
be  convenient. 

The  dressers  and  shelving  will  be  as  described  for  the  Dry- 
Larder  ; except  that  their  being  made  of  some  such  material  as 
slate  or  marble  becomes  still  more  desirable. 

Vegetables  and  fruit  may  sometimes  be  accommodated  here ; 
in  a special  compartment;  although,  generally  speaking,  the 
daily  delivery  of  vegetables,  whether  by  the  gardener  or  the 
dealer,  renders  special  accommodation  unnecessary.  Sometimes 
there  may  be  two  compartments  to  the  Larder  itself  inde- 
pendently of  this  consideration, — an  outer  and  an  inner  one,— 
the  outer  part  accommodating  what  is  most  in  request,  and  the 
inner  being  more  particularly  under  lock  and  key. 

For  greater  coolness  the  walls  of  this  Larder  (and  indeed  of 
others)  may  be  lined,  if  thought  fit,  writh  glazed  tiles ; or  any 
hard  non-absorbent  cement  will  answer  the  same  purpose.  The 
floor  should  certainly  be  paved. 


CHAPTER  Y.  — Game  and  Fish  Larders. 

Game-Larder,  its  uses  and  fittings.  — Fish-Larder,  ditto.  — Town  houses  require 
no  such  accommodation. 

The  two  chief  Larders  already  described  afford  sufficient  accom- 
modation for  moderate  wants ; but  in  some  establishments  these 
are  not  enough. 

A Game  Larder,  in  cases  where  game  and  poultry  are 
largely  used,  becomes  desirable  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
poulterer’s  shop  and  the  butcher’s  are  better  two  than  one. 
The  fixtures  will  consist  of  bearers  and  hooks  overhead,  in  such 
number  as  may  be  required,  and  a slate  or  marble  dresser  at 
one  end  under  a window  or  in  the  centre  of  the  apartment.  The 
general  principles  of  the  Meat-Larder,  as  already  laid  down,  will 
of  course  still  govern. 
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A Fish-Larder  is  sometimes  provided  where  the  locality 
demands  it,  fitted  up  with  a broad  slate  or  marble  table  all 
round,  and  a few  hooks  above,  with  little  else.  In  Town  houses 
it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  Larders  would  be  superfluous, 
because  of  the  facilities  of  daily  supply : indeed,  the  Larder 
accommodation  as  a whole  becomes  then  of  much  less  moment. 


CHAPTER  YI. — Pastry-Room. 

Its  uses,  position,  construction,  and  fittings.  — Oven.  — Pastry-dresser  in 
Still-room.  — Confectionery. 

A Pastry-Larder,  Pastry-room,  or  Pastry,  is  especially 
useful  in  any  considerable  establishment.  It  will  open  out  of 
either  the  Kitchen  or  Still-room,  or  be  conveniently  at  hand ; so 
as  to  be  used  for  making  the  pastry  and  storing  it,  the  baking 
being  done  in  the  Kitchen  oven,  or  in  that  of  the  Still-room 
preferably  if  there  be  one.  A dresser  about  27  inches  wide,  of 
marble,  or  with  at  least  3 feet  long  of  marble  in  the  middle,  is 
to  be  fixed  under  the  light;  and  shelves  all  around  the  walls. 
The  dresser  being  used  for  making  the  pastry,  it  may  be  filled 
underneath  with  deep  drawers , for  flour,  sugar,  and  other 
materials.  Sometimes  a flour-box  is  formed  at  the  one  corner 
of  the  dresser  (if  long  enough),  with  a hinged  cover ; and  simi- 
larly a sink  at  the  other.  Particular  dryness  is  essential  here, 
and  less  cold  is  desirable  than  in  other  Larders ; the  floor  there- 
fore may  be  of  wood,  and  also  the  wall-covering.  The  thorough 
draught  by  means  of  gauze  in  the  windows  is  not  needed  if  ven- 
tilation of  the  ordinary  kind  be  complete.  The  oven  ought  to 
be  readily  accessible ; sometimes  there  is  one  (an  iron  one  being 
always  preferred  for  pastry)  provided  in  special  connexion,  either 
in  the  apartment  itself  or  in  the  Still-room. 

In  many  cases  where  there  is  no  separate  Pastry-room,  its 
purposes  are  very  well  served  by  means  of  a pastry-dresser  in  the 
Still-room,  with  the  Pantry  for  storing.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
very  superior  houses  there  may  sometimes  be  required  an  ampli- 
fied Pastry-room  called  the  Confectionery,  where  the  pastry- 
cook conducts  his  part  of  the  work.  The  principles  are  the 
same  as  before. 
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CHAPTEE  VII.  — Salting-Room,  Smoking-House,  and 
Bacon-Larder. 

Sometimes  required.  — Fittings  of  Salting-Room.  — Dimensions  and  construction 
of  Smoking-House. — Bacon-Larder  : advisable  to  bt  removed  from  the  House. 

In  a large  Country  House  it  may  be  that  the  salting  of  meat  is 
occasionally  done  on  so  considerable  a scale  as  to  be  decidedly 
objectionable  in  a proper  Larder.  A Salting-Room  may  then 
be  provided,  either  on  the  Ground-floor  or  in  the  Basement  of 
the  House,  or  better  still  amongst  the  Outbuildings.  It  ought 
to  be  as  regards  coolness  and  ventilation  all  that  has  been 
described  for  a Larder.  The  Fittings  are  chiefly  a strong  dresser 
for  cutting  up  the  meat,  and  the  requisite  number  of  trays  of 
stone  placed  along  the  walls  for  placing  it  in  pickle,  some  of 
these  of  sufficient  size  for  a side  of  bacon,  and  others  for  various 
smaller  pieces.  Otherwise,  part  of  this  accommodation  may  be 
afforded  by  a shelf  only,  whereon  to  set  moveable  trays  of 
earthenware.  It  is  usual  to  attach  waste-pipes  to  the  fixed  trays 
to  carry  the  brine  to  a vessel  beneath,  at  such  place  as  may  be 
convenient  within  the  room,  to  be  kept  there  for  further  use. 
A supply  of  water  is  essential,  and  a stone  floor  with  a drain. 

If  a Smoking-house  be  added,  it  may  be  from  8 to  10  feet 
square,  with  several  iron  bearers  across  overhead  on  which  to 
hang  the  meat.  The  fireplace,  probably  outside  the  chamber, 
has  to  be  constructed  for  burning  wood,  sawdust,  or  peat ; the 
smoke  is  led  into  the  chamber  itself,  and  allowed  to  escape  only 
by  small  regulated  luffer-frames  in  the  roof. 

It  may  be  necessary  also  to  provide  a special  depository  by 
way  of  a Bacon-Larder,  which  will  be  fitted  up  with  a rack  or 
shelves  for  bacon,  and  bearers  with  hooks  for  hams.  Otherwise 
the  Salting-room  may  serve  this  purpose  also. 

These  Offices,  by  the  bye,  are  amongst  those  which  it  is 
well,  if  possible,  to  remove  altogether  from  the  house, — to  the 
Farm  Buildings  for  example. 
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CHAPTEK  VIII. — Dairy/,  and  Dairy-Scullery. 

General  model  described,  and  fittings.  — Dairy-Scullery,  its  uses  and  fittings,  &c. 

To  be  apart  if  e xtensive.  — Cook’s  Pantry  used. 

Under  this  head  we  need  only  describe  such  special  accom- 
modation as  is  required  for  properly  domestic  purposes,  and  not 
any  sort  of  Farnuing  Dairy,  or  even  that  pleasant  play  tiling,  a 
Fancy  DairY  • It  will  be  a small  apartment  not  far  from  the 
Kitchen,  Similar  generally  to  a Larder,  perfectly  cool  and  well 
Yentjl^ted  for  summer,  and  supplied  with  glass  inner  windows  for 
cocd  weather.  Heating -pipes  may  perhaps  also  be  introduced  ; the 
object  being  to  keep  the  temperature  equable  at  all  seasons,  from 
50  to  55  degrees  Fahrenheit.  All  vapours  or  odours  of  whatever 
kind  ought  to  be  most  carefully  excluded,  except  those  of  milk 
itself  and  fresh  butter.  The  floor  may  be  of  stone  or  other  like 
material,  with  drainage  for  copious  cleansings ; and  there  ought 
to  be  a cold-water  tap  for  this  purpose.  The  walls  may  be  lined 
with  tiles  or  non-absorbent  plaster.  The  shelves , one  tier  all 
round,  will  be  about  2 feet  wide,  of  slate  or  stone,  for  portable 
milk-dishes.  Otherwise  there  may  be  milk-trays  formed  as 
fixtures,  with  taps  to  draw  off  the  contents ; some  are  made  occa- 
sionally with  a hollow  compartment  around  for  containing  water 
to  keep  them  cool. 

A Dairy-Scullery  may  be  placed  adjoining,  and  will  contain 
a copper  or  boiler,  a dresser,  and  benches.  The  vessels  are 
scalded  here,  and  set  up  to  dry ; the  operation  of  churning  the 
butter  is  also  here  performed.  The  making  of  cheese  need  not 
be  taken  into  account.  If  there  be  no  Scullery  of  this  kind,  the 
cleansing  ought  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Scullery,  and  the 
churning  in  the  Dairy.  (Plate  XXX.)  It  is  always  best,  by 
the  bye,  that  the  Dairy  itself  should  not  have  any  door  of  inter- 
communication whatever, — even  to  its  own  Scullery,  for  instance, 
on  account  of  the  steam. 

When  the  Dairy  is  on  an  extensive  scale,  it  is  much  prefer- 
able to  build  it  apart,  either  in  connexion  with  the  Farm  Offices  or 
as  a little  establishment  by  itself ; the  arrangements  may  be  then 
considerably  amplified,  although  the  principles  remain  the  same. 

It  has  been  already  pointed  out  that  the  Cook's  Pantry  is 
made  to  serve  as  Dairy  in  all  ordinary  cases. 
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SECTION  III. 


THE  UPPER  SERVANTS’  OFFICES. 


CHAPTEB  I. — Butler’s-Pantry  and  Appurtenances. 


Origin.  — Position  and  relation.  — Dimensions  and  fittings.  — Plate-Safe.  — Plate- 
Scullery.  — Butler’s  Bedroom.  — Head  Butler’s  Room.  — A small  Pantry. 

In  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  terms,  the  ancient  Buttery  or 
Butlery  was  the  office  of  the  Butler  or  Bottler,  the  dispenser 
of  drink,  and  the  office  of  the  Server  or  Sewer  was  the  Sewery, 
the  depository  of  napery,  plate,  and  so  on.  The  modern  butler 
is  both  butler  and  chief  server;  and  his  Pantry,*  so  called, 
accommodates  both  the  service  of  wine  and  the  service  and  stow- 
age of  plate. 

A jpositim  ought  to  be  chosen  for  the  Butler’s-Pantry  which 
shall  answer  for  several  relations.  It  must  be  as  near  as  pos- 
sible, indeed  close,  to  the  Dining-room,  for  convenience  of 
service.  It  ought  to  be  removed  from  general  traffic,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Back-door,  for  the  safety  of  the  plate.  The 
communication  with  the  Wine  and  Beer  Cellars  must  be  ready, 
and  in  a manner  private.  The  Housekeeper’s-room  ought  to  be 
within  convenient  reach,  although  quite  apart;  and  if  there 
be  a Steward’s-room,  it  ought  to  be  close  at  hand.  (See  House- 
keeper's-room  and  Steward' s-room.)  With  the  Kitchen  the  butler 
has  no  direct  intercourse  whatever,  except  for  serving  the  table. 
There  are,  lastly,  two  peculiar  relations  not  to  be  lost  sight  of 
in  good  houses.  Eirst,  as  the  butler  is  probably  the  master’s 
personal  attendant,  his  Pantry  ought  to  be,  if  possible,  near  the 
Gentleman’s-room,  Secondly,  as  he  or  his  subordinate  will  have 
to  attend  to  the  Entrance-door,  his  Pantry  ought  to  overlook  the 
Approach,  so  that  timely  notice  may  be  had  of  the  arrival  of  a 


* The  Pantry  was  originally  of  course 
the  Bread- Store ; and  it  became  com- 
bined with  the  Napery  as  the  Sewery. 
This  became  combined  in  its  turn  with 
the  Buttery  ; when  the  bread  was  trans- 


ferred to  the  Larder.  The  name  of 
Pantry  however,  which  had  not  been 
disused,  was  still  retained  : hence  the 
Butler  s Pantry.  (See  Plates  IV.,  VI., 
VII.,  VIII.) 
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carriage.  Proximity  to  the  Servants’ -Entrance  or  the  Luggage- 
Entrance  is  moreover  part  of  the  first  of  these  considerations,  and 
ready  access  to  the  Principal  Entrance  part  of  the  second.  (See 
Plates  XIV.,  XXVIII.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXV.,  XXXVIII., 
XXXIX.,  and  others,  for  examples  of  the  Butler’s-Pantry  in 
various  forms- and  relations.) 

A proper  Butler’s-Pantry  will  be  of  fair  size,  say  from  12  or 
14  feet  square  up  to  twice  that  size.  The  Fittings  consist  of  a 
small  dresser  containing  a pair  of  small  lead  sinks,  with  folding 
covers,  for  hot  and  cold  water  respectively,  large  closets  for 
glass,  &c.,  a moveable  table,  perhaps  a napkin -pi  ess,  drawers 
for  table-linen,  shelving,  and  hat-pegs,  and  a closet  for  plate 
with  sliding  trays  lined  with  baize.  When  the  plate  is  of  much 
value,  it  is  usual  to  attach  to  the  Pantry  a fire-proof  Plate- 
Safe  with  brick  enclosure  and  iron  door ; if  necessary  it  may  be 
warmed  to  expel  damp. 

A separate  room  for  cleaning  the  plate,  called  the  Plate- 
Scullery,  is  useful  where  there  is  much  of  such  work  to  do. 
It  will  open  of  course  from  the  Pantry  alone,  and  will  contain 
the  usual  pair  of  sinks  and  a dresser. 

The  Butler’s-Bedroom  is  best  placed  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  Pantry,  whereby  the  plate  is  under  guard  at 
night.  Frequently,  however,  a closet-bedstead  is  provided  for 
a subordinate  in  the  Pantry  itself ; but  this  is  obviously  a make- 
shift. It  is  not  unusual  to  place  the  door  of  the  Plate-Safe 
within  the  Butler’s  Bedroom.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  essential 
points  in  respect  of  the  Butler’s-rooms  is  to  provide  against  the 
theft  of  the  articles  under  his  charge ; and  this  idea  must  govern 
every  question  of  plan. 

In  larger  establishments  this  charge  of  the  plate  will  devolve 
upon  the  under-butler ; and  a second  private  room  will  have  to 
be  provided  for  the  superior  servant,  but  still  close  at  hand  if 
possible. 

A small  Butler  s- Pantry,  where  perhaps  no  man-servant  at  all 
is  kept,  is  to  be  contrived  on  the  same  principles ; the  service  of 
wine,  linen,  and  plate,  is  the  object  as  before,  and  the  fittings 
are  therefore  still  similar.  (See  Plate  XXV.) 
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CHAPTER  II.  — Service  or  Sideboard-room. 


Uses,  dimensions,  situation,  substitutes,  fittings.  — Butler’s  Service-room,  its  posi- 
tion, uses,  and  fittings.  — The  case  of  Basement  Offices ; Dinner  Stair ; Lift,  &e. 

It  is  extremely  important  in  a house  of  any  pretension  that 
an  apartment  should  be  provided  in  communication  with  the 
Dining-room  for  the  service  of  dinner.  This  appendage  will  be 
of  such  a size  as  to  accord  with  the  style  of  living,  from  10  to  20 
feet  square ; and  will  be  simply  furnished  with  a plain  dresser 
whereon  to  place  the  dishes.  As  regards  position , it  will  of 
course  be  situated  in  the  direction  of  the  Kitchen  by  way  of  the 
Butler ’s-Pantry,  forming  in  fact  a species  of  Ante-room  to  the 
Dining-room  towards  the  Offices,  for  the  serving  of  dinner,  wine, 
and  dessert.  In  small  houses,  rather  than  dispense  with  it  alto- 
gether, a Lobby  attached  to  the  general  Corridor  of  the  Offices 
will  suffice  (Plate  XLI.) ; but  to  make  use  of  the  Family-Stair- 
case, or  any  Vestibule  attached  to  the  Family-Thoroughfares,  is 
always  a mistake.  There  is  no  great  objection,  however,  to  the 
Serving-room  being  made  available  as  a sort  of  Vestibule , con- 
necting the  Dining-room  with  perhaps  an  outer  door  to  the 
grounds  or  the  like ; but  such  a thing  requires  skilful  manage- 
ment. (Plate  XXXIV.)  The  service-door  beside  the  sideboard 
(see  Dining-room ) will  open  into  this  room  either  directly  or  by 
means  of  a small  intervening  Lobby  (Plate  XXXV.) ; but  no 
Corridor  ought  to  be  allowed  to  intervene  to  break  the  con- 
nection. A fireplace  is  not  actually  necessary,  although  not 
objectionable.  A hot-table  may  perhaps  be  fitted  up  as  part  of 
the  dresser  in  some  cases.  A lead  sink  and  washbasin  will  often 
be  found  useful.  (Plates  XVIII.,  XX.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  XXX., 
XXXI.,  and  others,  may  be  referred  to.) 

There  is  sometimes  in  larger  houses  a separate  appendage 
called  the  Butler’ s- Service-room,  directly  attached  to  the  Butler’s- 
Pantry  and  communicating  with  the  Dining-room  through  the 
general  Service-room.  The  Fittings  will  be  a dresser  as  before, 
for  plate,  wine,  and  dessert,  with  a closet  or  two.  It  is  an 
equivalent  arrangement  to  place  the  Butler’s- Pantry  in  inter- 
communication with  the  Serving-room. 

If  the  Offices  should  be  situated  in  the  Basement,  the  com- 
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munication  therefrom  to  the  Service-room  (still  to  be  attached 
to  the  Dining-room)  must  be  specially  contrived.  (Plates  XIV., 
XVI.,  XIX.,  XXVI.,  XXVII.,  XXXVII.,  and  XXXIX.)  For 
the  passage  of  the  servants  there  will  be  a Dinner-Stair,  so 
situated  as  to  be  convenient  for  both  Kitchen  and  Butler’s- 
Pantry.  For  the  dishes  there  may  be  a Lift.  The  position  of 
the  lift  then  becomes  matter  for  careful  adjustment.  The  size 
of  a proper  double  lift  is  about  5 by  3 feet;  and  it  must  be 
absolutely  vertical  throughout. 

In  small  houses  the  Butler  s-P antry  may  very  easily  be  con- 
stituted the  Serving-room.  (Plate  XXV.) 


CHAPTER  III.  — Housekeeper’s-room. 

Purposes  and  relations  to  other  quarters.  — Fittings,  &c.  — Store-room. 

This  is  primarily  the  Business-room  and  Parlour  of  the  house- 
keeper. The  chief  considerations  with  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  room  are  such  as  refer  to  convenience  of  supervision  on  her 
part.  For  this  purpose  she  ought  to  be  placed  in  proximity, 
first  to  the  Kitchen-Offices,  secondly  to  the  Servants’-Hall,  and 
thirdly  to  the  Servants’-Entrance.  It  is,  moreover,  desirable 
that  there  may  be  sufficiently  ready  communication  with  the 
ordinary  apartment  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  whether  Drawing- 
room, Morning-room,  or  Boudoir.  In  many  good  houses  below 
a certain  standard  the  housekeeper  is  cook  also : in  such  circum- 
stances the  Housekeeper’s-room  and  the  Kitchen  are  to  be  kept 
within  immediate  reach  of  each  other,  although  of  course  not 
connected.  In  a large  house  where  a separation  between  the 
men  and  women  servants  is  especially  carried  out,  the  house- 
keeper’s position  generally  is  to  be  such  as  to  overlook  the 
whole  of  the  women’s  department,  leaving  that  of  the  men  to 
the  butler  or  steward.  Lastly,  the  upper  servants  take  break- 
fast and  tea,  and  perhaps  pass  the  evening,  in  the  House- 
keeper’s-room ; and  it  must  be  situated  conveniently  for  this 
arrangement.  The  same  persons  dine  here  also  if  there  be  no 
Steward’ s-room. 

The  Fittings,  besides  the  ordinary  furniture  of  a plain  Sitting- 
room,  will  consist  of  spacious  presses,  from  18  to  24  inches 
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deep,  filled  with  drawers  and  shelving,  for  'the  accommodation 
of  preserves,  pickles,  fancy  groceries  of  all  kinds,  cakes,  china, 
glass,  linen,  and  so  forth.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  note 
that  sugar  is  kept  in  drawers  or  canisters ; tea  in  canisters ; 
spiceries  and  light  groceries  in  small  drawers;  cakes  and 
biscuits  in  canisters ; glass  and  china  in  drawers  or  on  shelves ; 
and  linen  in  drawers ; at  least  this  arrangement  is  one  that  may 
be  called  the  standard.  Certain  of  these  articles,  however,  will 
obviously  be  transferred  to  the  Store-room  if  there  be  a complete 
one : and  in  cases  where  no  housekeeper  is  kept,  the  Store-room 
may  take  the  place  of  the  Housekeeper’s-room  altogether,  as  in 
Plate  XXIX.  (See  Store-room .) 

Examples  of  the  Housekeeper’s-room  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  possible  form  throughout  the  Plates. 


CHAPTER  IV.— Still-room. 

Its  origin,  purposes,  and  position.  — Fittings.  — As  Women-servants’-Hall.  — 
Outer-Kitchen  as  Still-room. 

This  room  in  the  best  cases  is  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
housekeeper  and  her  special  assistant  the  still-room-maid,  in 
preparing  tea  and  coffee,  making  preserves,  cakes,  and  biscuits, 
and  so  on.  (The  name  is  derived  from  its  uses  in  the  sixteenth 
century  for  that  distillation  of  household  cordials  which 
was  then  so  highly  prized  amongst  the  arts  of  housewifery.) 
In  establishments  of  less  magnitude  it  relieves  the  Kitchen 
of  all  but  luncheon  and  dinner  cooking;  and  occasionally,  as 
when  the  family  are  not  at  home,  may  serve  for  Kitchen  alto- 
gether. The  pastry-work  may  also  be  done  in  it,  and  various 
odds  and  ends,  to  the  further  relief  of  the  Kitchen.  Sometimes 
it  is  connected  with  the  Housekeeper’s-room  by  a door  of  inter- 
communication; but  this  is  not  always  convenient.  It  is  also 
common  to  have  a door  between  the  Still-room  and  the  Store- 
room, so  that  the  stores  may  be  unpacked  in  the  Still-room  as 
matter  of  convenience ; but  this  also  is  not  always  desirable. 
The  Housekeeper’s-room,  Still-room,  and  Store-room,  however, 
in  any  case  will  be  well  placed  in  close  conjunction.  (Plates 
XV.,  XXX.,  XXXI.,  XXXII.,  XXXIII.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV., 
XXXIX.,  and  others.) 
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The  Still-room  fittings  will  be  a small  range  and  boiler,  a con- 
fectioner’s (iron)  oven  perhaps,  sometimes  a small  hot-plate  in 
connection,  a covered  lead  sink  or  a pair,  with  dresser,  table, 
closets,  and  shelving. 

Sometimes  the  Still-room  is  used  as  a Women-servants'-Hall, 
but  not  in  superior  houses.  In  other  instances  an  Outer- 
Kitchen  (see  Kitchen ) is  made  to  serve  as  a substitute  for  the 
Still-room. 


CHAPTER  Y. — Store-room,  etc. 

Purposes,  position,  and  fittings.  — .When  made  a Housekeeping-room  in  a small 
house.  — Supplementary  Store-closets. 

This  apartment  accommodates  groceries  and  other  similar 
stores  under  charge  of  the  housekeeper.  It  must  be  dry,  cool, 
and  well  ventilated,  or  it  will  become  offensive.  It  ought  also 
to  be  warmed  in  winter.  Its  precise  size  will  be  according  to 
the  scale  of  the  establishment,  and  in  position  it  must  always 
adjoin  the  Housekeeper’s-room  or  Still-room,  if  any.  The 
fittings  will  be  a dresser  with  drawers,  and  closets  underneath, 
broad  shelving  in  two  or  three  rows  on  the  walls  generally,  and 
pin-rails  in  several  quarters  for  different  descriptions  of  goods  to 
be  hung  up.  One  side  of  the  floor  may  be  left  unoccupied  for 
goods  in  boxes. 

In  a small  establishment,  where  a housekeeper  is  not  kept, 
the  Store-room  is  sometimes  made  to  serve  certain  of  the  pur- 
poses of  a Housekeeper’s-room  for  the  mistress.  In  such  a case 
there  will  be  required  a better  dresser , with  a covered  sink, — 
larger  space,  indeed, — and  a fireplace  if  possible.  It  may  then 
serve  also  for  the  china,  glass,  and  napery,  and,  if  there  be  no 
Butler’s- Pantry,  for  the  plate.  It  is,  however,  generally  best  to 
preserve  a Store-room  for  its  proper  purposes ; and  in  the  case 
just  described,  if  the  room  be  divided  into  two,  the  inner  part 
for  the  stores  under  lock  and  key,  and  the  outer  for  the  purposes 
of  Housekeeping-room  and  China-closet, — the  arrangement  will 
probably  in  most  families  be  found  superior.  In  cases  of  this 
kind  the  Store-room,  which  must  necessarily  be  near  the 
Kitchen,  ought  also  to  be  conveniently  placed  for  the  lady’s 
access. 
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Small  Closets  here  and  there  may  be  very  usefully  appro- 
priated as  Supplementary  Store-closets  for  miscellaneous  purposes. 
Such  Closets  may  be  in  almost  any  quarter  of  the  house,  but 
more  especially  amongst  the  Bedrooms.  They  must  open  from 
Corridors,  of  course,  not  from  rooms.  The  fittings  will  be  simply 
shelves ; and  in  every  case  ventilation,  if  not  lighting,  should  be 
attempted. 

(For  examples  see  last  chapter.) 


CHAPTER  VI. — China-closet  and  Scullery. 


Uses,  position,  and  fittings  of  China-closet. — China-Scullery,  ditto. 

The  China-closet  is  a small  apartment  near  the  House- 
keeper’s-room,  or  otherwise  conveniently  situated  if  the  lady  be 
her  own  housekeeper,  for  stowing  china  and  stoneware,  &c.,  not 
in  everyday  use  (Plates  XVI.  and  XXXI.)  It  requires  a dresser ,* 
and  shelving  around  the  walls.  This  Closet  ought  not  to  be 
dark,  as  it  sometimes  is.  It  may  contain  locked  cupboards,  if 
desired,  instead  of  open  shelving. 

In  superior  cases  there  is  sometimes  attached  to  the  House- 
keeper’s-room  a small  special  China-Scullery . Its  fittings  will 
be  the  usual  dresser  and  a sink  or  washer.  In  the  case  of 
a China-closet  of  sufficient  size  this  accommodation  may  be 
included  in  itself. 

In  a small  house  the  China-closet,  Butler’s-Pantry,  and 
Housekeeper’s-room  may  be  combined,  as  set  forth  in  the  last 
chapter. 


* The  term  dresser,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  explain,  includes  all  between  the 
shelf  and  the  table.  A table  is  compa- 
ratively wide,  and  generally  moveable ; 
a dresser  is  comparatively  narrow  and 


generally  fixed ; a shelf  is  still  narrower 
and  more  necessarily  fixed.  A dresser 
is  for  dressing,  arranging,  or  working 
upon  something ; a shelf  for  depositing 
i something. 
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CHAPTER  VII. — House-Steward’s  Office,  etc. 

Purpose,  position,  &c. : and  Accessorie.  — Kitchen-Clerk’s  Office. 

In  some  very  large  establishments  the  butler  and  housekeeper 
are  relieved  from  the  business  of  provisioning  the  house ; and  a 
house-steward  is  employed  as  the  chief  officer  of  all,  assisted 
perhaps  by  a kitchen-clerk.  The  steward  orders  and  receives 
everything  supplied  by  the  tradespeople;  the  kitchen-clerk 
checks,  weighs,  and  keeps  the  accounts. 

A Steward’s  Office,  therefore,  is  the  business-room  (and 
private  apartment)  of  the  house-steward.  Probably  his  Bedroom 
will  adjoin  it.  A small  Safe  for  his  books  ought  also  to  be  pro- 
vided. In  position , it  ought  primarily  to  be  near  the  Larders  and 
the  Kitchen-Entrance,  and  its  window  ought  to  overlook  all  that 
passes  out  and  in ; it  ought  also  to  be  easily  accessible  from  the 
superior  secondary  Entrance  (the  Luggage-Entrance"  probably) ; 
convenience  of  communication  with  the  housekeeper  and  butler 
must  also  be  kept  in  view;  and  lastly,  the  Men-servants’ 
Department  as  a whole  has  to  be  so  disposed  as  to  be  com- 
manded by  the  steward  from  this  room. 

A Kitchen-Clerk’s  Office  (Plate  XVIII.)  must  still  more 
immediately  adjoin  the  Kitchen  and  Larders : it  is  fitted  up  with 
desk , dresser,  balances,  shelving,  &c.,  and  may  be  partially  a 
Store-room  in  itself. 


CHAPTER  VIII.— Steward’s-room,  or  Upper-Servants’- 

Hall. 

Purposes,  position,  furniture,  &c. — Scullery  attached.  — Supplementary  uses  and 
requirements.  — Housekeeper’s-room  as  a substitute. 

The  purpose  of  this  apartment  in  a superior  house  is  to  constitute 
a Dining-room  for  the  upper  servants,  and  incidentally  a common 
room  for  them  during  the  day,  and  a sitting-room  for  them  in 
the  evening.  The  house-steward,  if  there  be  one,  claims  the 
chief  interest  in  the  apartment,  in  his  character  of  chief  of 
the  men-servants ; but  those  who  enjoy  the  right  of  dining  here 
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with  him  are  such  as  the  valet,  the  butler,  the  head  cook,  the 
housekeeper,  the  head  lady’s-maid,  and  the  head  nurse,  with 
strangers’  servants  of  equal  rank,  and  some  others  occasionally 
or  by  invitation ; not  including,  however,  any  persons  of  the  lower 
grade,  which  is  thus  very  clearly  marked.  It  is  accordingly  the 
Upper-servants’-Hall.  (See  Plates  XVIII.,  XXVIII.,  XXXI., 
and  others.) 

The  position  of  this  room  on  plan  is  therefore  not  difficult  to 
be  understood.  It  ought  obviously  to  be  placed  in  ready  com- 
munication with  the  Kitchen  for  service,  and  at  the  same  time 
in  a convenient  relation  generally  to  the  offices  of  the  upper 
servants.  The  furniture  embraces  dining-table  and  sideboard,  a 
bookcase  probably,  and  one  or  two  closets  or  presses  and  the 
like.  A small  Scullery  is  sometimes  attached  for  washing  and 
putting  away  dishes,  &c.  (Plate  XVIII.) 

An  incidental  purpose  of  the  Steward’s-room  is  to  receive 
visitors  of  the  rank  of  the  upper  servants,  and  superior  trades- 
people and  others  coming  on  business,  whether  to  the  servants 
or  to  the  family ; being  thus  used  as  a Waiting-room,  and,  when 
occasion  requires,  as  a Kefreshment-room.  It  must  therefore  be 
so  situated  as  to  be  readily  accessible  from  the  Back-Entrance ; 
and  the  nearer  it  is  also  to  the  Steward’s-office  and  Gentleman’s 
Business-room  the  better. 

In  many  very  good  houses  where  the  number  of  indoor 
servants  is  kept  down,  the  Housekeeper’s-room  is  made  to  serve 
for  all  that  is  here  referred  to.  (See  Plates  XX.,  XXX., 
XXXII.,  and  others.) 


CHAPTER  IX.  — Gun-room. 

Described,  with  fittings.  — Position  and  requirements.  — Substitutes  in  small 
houses.  — When  separate  from  the  house.  — Armoury. 

This  term  is  used  to  indicate  an  apartment  which  is  indispens- 
able in  a Country-House  of  any  pretensions,  as  the  depository 
of  sporting  implements.  A room  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet 
square,  or  sometimes  larger,  is  fitted  up  round  the  walls  with 
presses  or  glass  cases  and  occasional  drawers , according  to  the 
species  and  extent  of  the  sporting  to  be  provided  for,  in  which 
to  place  the  guns,  fishing-rods,  pouches,  bags,  baskets,  flasks, 
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canisters,  nets,  and  all  other  appliances  in  proper  order,  upon 
pretty  much  the  same  general  principles  which  may  be  dis- 
cerned in  the  arrangement  of  the  same  articles  in  the  shops  of 
their  manufacturers.  A strong  table  for  cleaning,  and  two  or 
three  chairs,  will  complete  the  furnishing  of  the  room. 

The  Gun-room  ought  to  occupy  a position  either  near  the 
Entrance-Hall,  or,  in  a large  house,  near  a secondary  Entrance ; 
not,  of  course,  at  a Garden-Porch,  but  perhaps  at  the  Luggage- 
Entrance.  The  apartment  ought  to  have  a good  window ; and 
a fireplace  is  important.  It  is  also  essential  that  precautions 
should  be  taken  otherwise  to  secure  dryness.  The  cases  must  be 
so  made  (as  described  for  Library  bookcases)  as  to  have  a free 
circulation  of  air  all  around  and  at  the  back,  and  the  wood  used 
must  be  thoroughly  seasoned. 

In  small  establishments  we  sometimes  find  the  substitute  for 
the  Gun-room  to  be  a suitable  locked  closet  in  the  Servants’- 
Hall,  or  even  in  the  Butler’s-Pantry : or  a Cloak-room  may 
serve  the  purpose.  In  cases  of  the  other  extreme,  the  Gun- 
room will  be  in  a separate  building  comprising  the  Keeper' s- 
D welling  also.  There  are  likewise  some  instances  where  a 
family  of  the  highest  rank  and  of  great  ancestral  dignity  will 
still  be  found  to  keep  up  an  Armoury , in  a room  or  series  of 
rooms  designated  accordingly,  accommodating  a stock  of  various 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  peace  if  occasion  should  require,  as 
well  as  a collection  of  warlike  relics.  (Plates  XVIII.,  XXX., 
XXXII.,  and  XXXV.,  exhibit  varieties  of  the  Gun-room.) 
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SECTION  IY. 

THE  LOWER  SERVANTS’  OFFICES. 


CHAPTER  I.  — Servants’-Hall,  etc. 

Purpose.  — Relation  to  other  Offices,  &c.  — Women’s-room.  — Fittings  — Incidental 
purposes.  — Dressing.  — Ladies’-maids’-room. 

In  a small  house  the  Kitchen  suffices  for  the  servants’  common 
room  (Plate  XXIX.) ; but  in  a larger  establishment  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide  a special  apartment  under  the  name  of  the 
Servants’-Hall.  (See  the  Plates  generally.)  In  houses  of 
high  class  there  will  be  moreover  an  additional  room  of  a 
supplementary  kind  for  the  use  of  the  women-servants  alone, 
usually  called  the  Women’s  Work-room.  The  upper  servants 
are  accommodated  separately  in  the  Steward’s-room  and  House- 
keeper’s-room. 

The  'position  for  the  Servants’-Hall  ought  to  be  first  near  the 
Kitchen,  for  convenience  in  serving  meals;  secondly  between 
the  Kitchen  and  the  Butler’s-Pantry ; and  thirdly,  if  there  be 
no  separate  room  for  the  women,  sufficiently  near  the  House- 
keeper’s-room  for  supervision.  Fourthly,  if  there  be  a Women’s- 
Room  (sometimes  called  the  Housemaids’-Room),  this  will  be 
near  the  Housekeeper’s-room  on  one  side  of  the  house,  leaving 
the  Servants’-Hall  more  on  the  other  side,  as  the  common-room 
of  the  men.  It  must  still  however  be  as  near  as  ever  to  the 
Kitchen,  seeing  that  it  is  the  Dining-room  of  the  lower  servants 
as  a whole,  the  Women’s-room  accommodating  the  maid-servants 
as  a sitting-room  and  work-room  only.  Fifthly,  the  Servants’- 
Hall  ought  to  be  near  the  Back-door,  for  readiness  of  access  from 
without ; as  it  is  the  waiting-room  for  all  persons  of  the  rank  of 
the  under  servants. 

As  respects  other  arrangements,  there  ought  to  be  a comfort- 
able fireside,  and  a prospect  which  shall  be  at  least  not  dis- 
agreeable ; the  outlook,  however,  ought  not  to  be  towards  the 
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walks  of  the  family ; neither  need  it  be  towards  the  Approach. 
A small  Scullery  may  be  conveniently  attached  sometimes. 
(Plate  XVIII.) 

The  Fittings  are  the  centre  table  for  meals,  generally  also  a 
side-table  or  a dresser , one  or  more  closets  or  dwarf  closets,  pin- 
rails  for  hats  and  cloaks,  and  a jack-towel  roller,  perhaps  a 
small  bookcase , sometimes  a closet  subdivided  into  private  lockers 
for  certain  of  the  servants. 

In  smaller  houses  the  Servants’-Hall  is  made  to  serve  for 
many  incidental  purposes  ; as  for  brushing  clothes,  or  for  ironing 
at  times;  or  for  dishing  and  serving  dinner,  with  a hot-plate 
perhaps  amongst  its  fittings;  or  for  washing-up,  when  a pair 
of  sinks  will  be  provided ; and  so  on.  There  are  also  a few 
instances  where  it  is  the  Gun-room  of  the  house,  having  a locked 
closet  containing  the  sporting  apparatus  of  the  family  under 
charge  of  the  butler.  There  may  sometimes  be  a Dressing- 
closet  in  connexion  with  the  Servants’-Hall,  fitted  up  with 
basins,  pin-rails,  towel-roller,  &c.,  for  the  men.  In  smaller 
houses  the  Cleaning-room  and  the  Butler’s-Pantry  will  serve 
this  purpose. 

There  is  one  more  apartment  of  the  character  of  a Servants’- 
Hall  which  is  required  in  an  establishment  of  high  standing, 
namely,  a Ladies’-maids’-room  ; and  this  is  probably  best 
situated  on  the  Bedroom-Story,  in  connexion  of  course  with  the 
Servants’  Corridor,  at  some  convenient  point  for  communication 
with  the  Main  House.  (Plate  XXXVI.)  It  will  be  an  ordinary 
work-room  and  sitting-room  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two 
ladies’-maids  or  more  belonging  to  the  family,  together  with 
those  belonging  to  visitors.  A good  side-table  or  dresser  ought 
to  be  provided  for  clear-starching. 


CHAPTER  II.  — Housemaid’s  Closet. 

Purpose,  position,  and  fittings.  — When  more  than  one.  — One  for  the  Principal 

Rooms. 

This  is  generally  a small  apartment,  with  proper  light  and  venti- 
lation, in  which  the  housemaid  keeps  pails,  dusters,  candlesticks, 
a coalbox,  &c.,  for  the  service  of  the  Bedrooms.  It  ought  to  be 
provided  in  every  house  of  even  medium  pretensions.  It  must 
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contain  a sinJc,  with  water  laid  on.  (The  water  ought  to  be  soft, 
if  this  can  possibly  be  had.  Hot  water  will  also  be  laid  on 
where  there  is  a supply.)  Other  fittings,  if  any,  will  be  a small 
dresser  with  drawers,  shelving,  pin-rail,  and  perhaps  a cup- 
board. 

In  a good  Mansion  there  ought  to  be  these  Closets  in  several 
situations,  at  any  rate  one  on  each  Bedroom  floor  (see  Plate 
XXXVI.),  for  the  convenience  of  the  servants,  and  to  prevent 
their  carrying  pails  about.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  place  selected  for  any  such  apartment  ought  to  be  not 
amongst  the  Bedrooms  themselves,  or  on  a chief  Staircase  or 
Corridor,  but  rather  in  a Servants’  Passage  and  at  some  point  of 
junction  with  the  Main  House,  or  at  the  end  of  a Corridor,  or 
next  the  Back  Stair. 

It  is  generally  well  to  provide  a Housemaid’s  Closet  also 
amongst  the  Ground-floor  or  Basement  Offices ; this  being  not 
for  the  Bedroom  work,  but  for  that  pertaining  to  the  Principal 
Booms,  and  for  odd  work  generally.  In  large  houses  more 
especially  it  is  desirable.  It  ought  of  course  to  be  situated  on 
the  women’s  side,  and  not  too  far  off  from  the  chief  Thorough- 
fares. (Plate  XXXV.) 


CHAPTEB  III.  — Cleaning-rooms,  etc. 

Brasking-room ; purpose,  position,  &c.  — Brushing-tables  at  Back-Stairs.  — Knife- 
room.  — Shoe-room.  — Lamp-room.  — Purposes  and  arrangements. 

In  a house  of  moderate  size  the  brushing  of  clothes  will  be  done 
in  the  Servants’-Hall ; but  it  is  desirable  in  a larger  establish- 
ment to  have  a separate  and  special  Brushing-room.  It  need 
only  be  said  that  it  will  be  a small  room  adjoining  the  Butler’s- 
Pantry  or  Servants’-Hall,  containing  a large  table  and  little  else. 
If  there  be  a fireplace,  all  the  better ; in  a large  Country-House, 
indeed,  the  fireplace  ought  to  be  a good  one,  so  that  the  wet 
garments,  whether  of  the  family  or  the  servants,  may  be  dried 
there,  rather  than  in  the  Servants’-Hall  or  Kitchen.  Sometimes, 
when  the  Bedrooms  are  very  numerous,  there  may  be  an 
advantage  in  making  some  incidental  Lobby  or  spacious  landing 
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on  the  Back-Stairs,  to  receive  a brushing-table,  provided  there 
be  an  escape  for  the  dust — by  a window  probably. 

There  are  other  small  apartments  of  the  same  class,  still  on 
the  men’s  side  of  the  house  (where  there  is  such  a distinction), 
in  which  knives  and  boots  are  cleaned,  called  the  Knife-room 
and  Shoe-room.  They  may  be  in  the  Kitchen-court  rather  than 
indoors,  if  so  preferred. 

In  Country-Houses  where  oil-lamps  have  to  be  used,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  provide,  near  the  Kitchen,  Servants’-Hall,  or 
Butler  s-Pantry,  according  to  the  scale  of  the  house,  a small 
Lamp-room  for  trimming  these,  and  indeed  for  depositing  them 
during  the  day.  It  must  contain  a table , shelves  around  the 
walls,  and  perhaps  a locked  cupboard,  or  an  inner  closet,  to 
receive  the  oil-cans  and  some  of  the  valuable  lamps.  In  smaller 
houses,  candlesticks  pertain  to  the  Housemaid’s  Closet ; and  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  combine  that  apartment  with  the  Lamp- 
room,  or  to  make  the  latter  an  inner  closet  to  the  former.  All 
silver  of  this  department  goes  to  the  Butler’s-Pantry  for  safety. 
(See  Plates  XV.,  XXI.,  XXII.,  XXXIII.,  XXXIV.,  XXXV., 
and  others.) 
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SECTION  Y. 

THE  LAUNDRY  OFFICES. 

CHAPTER  I. — General  Remarks. 

When  to  be  a separate  building,  and  when  to  be  attached  to  the  House. 

It  is  sometimes  considered  desirable  to  constitute  this  depart- 
ment a separate  building  at  a distance, — at  the  Stables  perhaps, 
or  the  Farm-yard ; and  this  chiefly  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
(see  Plate  XXIV.)  of  attaching  a Drying  or  Bleaching-ground 
to  the  House  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  lady  of  the  house 
or  the  housekeeper  desires  to  supervise  the  operations  of  the 
Laundry,  the  provision  of  a Hot- closet  will  enable  outdoor 
drying  to  be  dispensed  with ; whilst,  as  regards  bleaching,  a 
portion  of  the  linen  may  obviously  be  carried  in  baskets  to 
a green  at  a distance  with  less  labour  than  would  be  required  to 
convey  the  whole  to  a Wash-house  equally  removed.  It  may  be 
therefore  laid  down  as  the  best  advice,  that,  for  those  establish- 
ments, chiefly  on  a smaller  scale,  in  which  the  supervision  of 
this  department  of  the  work  is  of  importance,  its  Offices  ought 
to  be  in  connexion  with  the  House,  and  that  in  cases  where  the 
amount  of  labour  is  larger,  and  the  habits  of  the  family  less 
homely,  distinct  Laundry  Offices  at  a distance  may  be  very 
much  preferable.  At  the  same  time,  with  regard  to  this  and 
some  other  questions,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  one  result 
attached  to  the  removal  of  such  work  from  the  house  is  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  indoor  servants  of  inferior  class ; 
and,  as  an  obvious  rule,  the  fewer  of  these  the  better. 
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CHAPTER  II.  — Wash-house  and  Laundry. 

Wash-house,  purpose,  dimensions,  position,  fittings,  and  arrangement.  — Laundry, 
ditto,  ditto.  — Relation  together.  — Substitutes  for  either.  — ; Special  Servants’- 
Wash-house.  — Ladies’-maids’  ironing  accommodation. 

A Wash-house  on  the  ordinary  scale  for  a good  Country-House 
will  be  an  apartment  of  from  20  to  30  feet  by  from  15  to  20. 
It  must  be  well  lighted,  and  lofty.  The  free  escape  of  steam 
must  be  provided  for  by  numerous  air-flues  or  other  openings  at 
the  ceiling,  or  a large  louvred  ventilator,  as  circumstances  may 
dictate ; and  fresh  air  may  be  admitted,  whether  at  the  floor  or 
ceiling,  by  regulated  openings.  If  attached  to  the  house,  its 
position  ought  obviously  to  be  well  removed  from  the  Family- 
rooms  and  also  from  the  Lawn,  as  the  smell  of  washing  some- 
times travels  far.  The  apparatus  comprises  a large  copper  or 
boiling-pan ; a dresser  containing  four,  six,  or  more  wash-trays, 
having  hot  and  cold  water  laid  on,  and  a waste  from  each,  with 
grated  washer,  plug,  and  chain;  separate  boiler  apparatus  may 
be  needed  for  the  supply  of  hot  water ; a place  may  be  required 
also  for  a wringing-machine,  perhaps  for  a washing-machine ; and 
a good-sized  table  will  be  desirable  in  any  convenient  position. 
The  wash-trays  ought  to  be  under  the  light ; their  dimensions 
are  generally  about  2J  or  3 feet  by  18  or  24  inches  and  18 
inches  deep,  the  width  at  bottom  being  6 inches  less.  The 
floor  must  be  of  stone,  with  a drain  for  cleansing;  and  there 
ought  to  be  loose  standing  boards  provided  at  the  front  of  the 
trays. 

The  question  of  fuel  must  not  be  forgotten : either  the  Coal- 
cellar  must  be  at  hand  or  a special  Store  provided. 

The  Laundry  to  correspond  will  be  in  size  rather  larger  than 
the  Wash-house.  It  must  be  well  lighted  and  ventilated ; and 
the  floor  ought  to  be  of  wood.  For  apparatus  there  will  be  one 
or  more  ironing -tables  under  the  light ; an  ironing-stove  (which  is 
a close  stove  or  hot-plate  on  which  the  irons  are  placed  to  heat) ; 
a spare  table ; and  a mangle  or  its  equivalent.  An  average 
ironing-table  will  be  6 or  8 feet  by  3 or  4 ; or  one  of  any  greater 
length  may  be  provided  for  more  than  one  laundress  at  work. 
An  old-fashioned  mangle  is  about  8 feet  by  4,  and  requires 
a space  of  4 feet  at  each  end  for  the  box  to  pull  out ; newer 
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inventions  however  take  up  very  little  room.  The  mangle  may 
be  put  in  that  part  of  the  room  where  the  light  happens  to  be 
deficient. 

As  regards  their  relation  together,  the  Wash-house  and  Laundry 
are  generally  placed  in  conjunction,  with  intercommunication. 
Sometimes  the  Laundry  is  placed  over  the  Wash-house,  with  a 
small  stair  for  access ; but  this  is  not  always  convenient.  It  is 
also  frequently  the  case  in  small  houses  that  the  work  of  the 
Laundry  is  done  in  the  Kitchen,  and  a Wash-house  only  pro- 
vided in  addition ; whilst  in  the  smallest  class,  for  still  greater 
economy  of  space,  the  Wash-house  and  the  Scullery  are  often 
one.  Under  these  latter  arrangements  it  is  wTell  to  allow  a little 
additional  size  for  the  apartments  in  question. 

In  cases  where  the  Laundry  department  is  placed  at  a 
distance,  there  may  often  be  required  a small  Wash-house 
within  the  house,  to  be  used  by  the  ladies-maids  and  others ; and 
for  ironing  a table  may  be  fixed  in  the  same  place,  or  in  the 
Women’s-room.  In  larger  houses,  however,  where  the  ladies’ - 
maids  have  much  clear-starching  to  do,  they  will  expect  this  to 
be  accommodated  in  what  they  consider  to  be  their  own  depart- 
ment ; (see  Chapter  I.  of  this  Section  ;)  or  some  unoccupied  Bed- 
room may  be  thus  appropriated,  or  one  of  the  Nursery-rooms.  The 
Housekeeper’s-room  also  is  sometimes  made  to  do  duty  in  this 
way;  and  the  Servants’-Hall  is  occasionally  turned  to  account; 
although  in  houses  of  superior  class  this  cannot  be  done.  (See 
Plate  XXX.,  XXXIII.,  XXXIV.,  XXXIX.) 


CHAPTER  III.  — Drying-room,  Hot-closet. 

The  old-fashioned  Drying-loft  described.  — Hot-closet,  its  construction  and  mode 
of  operation.  — The  Laundry  as  a Drying-room,  &c. 

An  old-fashioned  Drying-room  is  an  upper  room  or  loft  of  large 
size,  with  or  without  windows  in  the  walls,  but  almost  invariably 
with  a louvred  ventilator  or  lantern  at  the  ceiling.  The  linen  is 
hung  on  horses , which  are  run  up  to  the  ceiling  by  weights  or 
otherwise  ; and  by  means  of  hot-water  coils  at  the  floor,  or  one  or 
more  stoves , the  temperature  is  so  kept  up  as  to  evaporate  the 
moisture  with  great  rapidity.  Such  an  apartment  ought  to  be 
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near  the  Wash-house  and  Laundry,  and  may  be  very  conve- 
niently placed  over  either  or  both. 

A recent  improvement  upon  this  is  the  Hot-closet,  which  is 
a walled  chamber  immediately  attached  to  the  Laundry,  about 
6 or  8 feet  square  for  ordinary  cases.  It  contains  a number  of 
horses  or  upright  frames  sliding  side  by  side,  which  have  to  be 
drawn  out  to  their  full  length  to  be  loaded  with  the  wet  linen, 
and  then  pushed  back  into  the  closet ; and  there  are  series  of 
interposed  coils  of  hot-water  pipes  within,  by  which  the  tempe- 
rature is  kept  at  the  requisite  point  for  rapid  evaporation.  The 
steam  escapes  by  a proper  jlue ; and  air  is  chiefly  admitted,  or 
even  wholly,  by  the  crevices  of  the  shutters  or  flanges  attached 
to  the  horses  to  close  up  the  front.  The  hot-water  circulation 
generally  requires  a special  furnace  underneath  or  at  one  side ; 
to  which  there  ought  of  course  to  be  attached  a small  receptacle 
for  fuel . 

In  small  establishments  where  there  is  no  Hot-closet,  the 
operation  of  drying  indoors  is  sometimes  provided  for  by  consti- 
tuting the  Laundry  a Drying-room  of  the  kind  first  described ; 
but  this  is  not  a good  plan.  There  are  also  Drying-rooms  which 
depend  upon  thorough  draught  only,  without  heat,  an  obviously 
simple  plan  at  the  least. 


CHAPTER  IV.  — Soiled-Linen  Closet. 

Of  much  use.  — Position  and  arrangements.  — Bin  in  Wash-house. 

This  is  a desirable  item  in  many  houses,  of  a size  proportioned  to 
the  requirements. 

It  is  probably  best  placed  adjoining  the  Wash-house,  or  near 
it,  but  not  in  any  position  where  pilfering  is  to  be  feared  in  case 
the'  door  be  left  unlocked.  In  small  houses,  and  in  cases  where 
the  Wash-house  is  removed  from  the  house,  a place  on  the 
Bedroom  floor  is  frequently  preferred  on  this  account.  Let 
such  a closet  be  ventilated  if  not  lighted.  A very  useful 
arrangement  is  to  have  it  of  good  size,  and  lighted,  and  fitted 
up  with  a number  of  bins  for  the  classification  of  the  articles. 
A bin  or  box  should  also  be  provided  in  the  Wash-house  itself 
for  the  linen  in  hand. 
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CHAPTER  Y.  — Linen-room,  etc. 

Purpose,  fittings,  and  position.  — Closet  for  bedding,  &c. 

This  is  a small  apartment  placed  near  the  Bedrooms,  where  the 
bed  and  table-linen  of  the  establishment  is  kept  in  stock ; per- 
sonal linen  being  carried  directly  to  the  Bedrooms  and  Dressing- 
rooms,  and  the  table-linen  actually  in  use  being  placed  in  charge 
of  the  butler  or  other  equivalent  servant.  Its  fittings  consist  of  a 
dresser  under  the  light  for  folding,  with  presses  according  to  the 
size  of  the  establishment,  containing  sliding-trays , shelves , and 
drawers. 

The  situation  of  a Linen-room  ought  to  be  such  that  the  access 
of  the  servants  shall  be  ready  on  all  sides,  but  without  its  being 
too  prominently  placed.  It  ought  to  be  very  dry  and  well  venti- 
lated ; if  there  be  heating  apparatus  in  the  house,  it  may  be 
heated  thereby ; if  not,  there  may  be  a fireplace . 

A Closet  for  bedding  and  upholstery  is  sometimes  provided ; 
requiring  no  description,  except  that  it  may  be  fitted  up  with 
either  presses  or  broad  shelves  according  to  its  size.  It  ought 
to  be  well  ventilated.  (See  Plates  XXXVI.,  XXXVIIL,  XLI., 
and  others.) 
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SECTION  YI. 

BAKERY  AND  BREWERY  OFFICES. 


CHAPTER  I.  — Bakehouse  and  Appurtenances. 

Purpose,  position,  fittings,  &c.  — Oven  described.  — Storage  of  bread.  — Flour- 

Store.  — Fuel. 

All  that  is  strictly  required  for  baking  purposes  is  an  apartment 
of  sufficient  size  for  the  operations  involved,  generally  placed  at 
some  extremity  of  the  Offices,  with  a dresser  at  the  window  for 
making  the  bread,  a trough  for  kneading  close  at  hand,  a flour- 
chest  next  to  this,  and  an  oven . 

The  proper  Oven  for  bread  is  made,  not  of  iron,  but  of  brick ; 
it  is  about  4 feet  by  3 inside,  either  round  or  square,  and  from 
18  to  24  inches  high,  and  is  lined  with  fire-brick.  The  process 
of  baking  is  simple.  Fuel  is  burnt  in  the  oven  till  it  is  suffi- 
ciently heated,  and  the  ashes  are  swept  out ; a flue  towards  the 
front  of  the  oven  carries  off  the  smoke ; the  bread  is  put  in ; 
and  the  flue  then  serves  to  carry  off  the  steam.  An  iron  oven , on 
the  contrary,  is  heated  by  means  of  a small  furnace  underneath. 

When  the  amount  of  baking  is  large,  it  may  be  desirable  to 
put  up  shelves  in  the  Bakehouse  whereon  to  place  the  bread 
in  store : otherwise  it  is  carried  to  the  Dry-larder,  Pantry,  or 
Pastry-Larder,  as  the  case  may  be.  For  stowage  of  flour  no 
special  provision  is  generally  needed,  the  sacks  being  simply 
deposited  in  a convenient  corner;  but  occasionally  a small 
Flour-store  is  added  to  the  Bakehouse ; this  must  be  a mere 
question  of  the  circumstances  of  supply. 

Sometimes  the  Kitchen-Scullery  will  be  made  to  serve  as 
Bakehouse  (in  small  establishments),  the  making  of  the  bread 
being  done  in  the  Kitchen.  In  this  case  a small  supply  of  flour 
may  be  kept  in  the  Store-room. 

The  proper  fuel  being  wood,  unless  the  Wood-house  be  close 
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at  hand  a small  Fuel-Cet.lar  or  closet  must  be  provided  in  con- 
nexion. (See  Plates  XX.,  XXVIII.,  XXX.,  XXXIV.,  and 
XXXIX.) 


CHAPTER  II.  — Brewhouse. 

Apparatus  required.  — Other  arrangements,  relation  to  House,  Cellars,  &c. 

The  Apparatus  pertaining  to  a Brewhouse  on  a considerable 
scale  for  domestic  purposes  need  not  occupy  more  than  18  or  20 
feet  long  by  5 or  6 wide,  either  in  a straight  line  or  not ; it 
consists  of  a large  elevated  boiler , and  furnace  under  this,  a suc- 
cession of  shallow  coolers , a mash-tub , an  underbade  or  receiver 
therefrom,  a pump  from  this  to  the  boiler,  and  a working-tun, 
unless  this  be  the  mash-tub  also.  The  malt  need  not  be  stored, 
but  may  be  brought  in  as  wanted,  and  deposited  at  once  in  the 
mash-tub.  From  the  working-tun  the  beer  may  be  carried  to 
the  casks  in  the  cellar  by  a pipe,  if  the  cellar  can  be  conve- 
niently situated  for  this  operation.  The  Brewhouse  itself  ought 
to  be  so  placed  that  its  vapours  shall  not  penetrate  into  and 
around  the  house.  In  any  case  it  ought  to  be  amongst  the 
Outbuildings,  and  not  surmounted  by  a second  story.  It  ought 
as  a rule  to  have  a door  to  the  outer  air,  and  yard-space  for 
casks  and  the  like.  It  is  well  when  the  Beer-cellar  has  its 
external  entrance  adjoining.  Access  for  carts  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered. The  supply  of  fuel  must  of  course  be  kept  in  view. 
(Plates  XXXIII.,  XXXIX.) 
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SECTION  VII. 

CELLARS,  STORAGE,  AND  OUTHOUSES,  etc. 


CHAPTEB  I.  — Coal-Cellar,  Wood-house. 

Position  for  Coal-Cellar.  — Capacity. — Delivery.  — Light,  &c.  — As  an  open  Shed 
— Position  for  Wood-house. 

The  depository  for  coals  ought  to  have  such  a position  as  to  faci- 
litate the  delivery  from  the  waggon  externally,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  of  ready  access  from  the  Offices, — more  particularly 
the  Kitchen,  and  the  Wash-house  and  Bakehouse  if  any, — and 
under  cover  if  possible.  Sometimes  therefore  it  will  be  on  the 
ground-level  amongst  Outbuildings,  and  sometimes  in  the  Base- 
ment amongst  Cellars. 

As  regards  the  capacity  of  a Coal-Cellar,  it  is  sufficient  to 
consider  one  ton  of  coal  as  equivalent  to  45  cubic  feet  of  space, 
the  height  of  from  4 to  6 feet  being  all  that  can  be  calculated 
upon  as  available  in  ordinary  cases. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  a Country  House  that  a coal-waggon 
with  several  horses  shall  be  capable  of  being  brought  close  up 
to  the  point  of  delivery ; and  this  without  passing  along  the 
principal  Approach  or  crossing  the  Pleasure-grounds ; also  with- 
out interfering  with  convenient  access  to  the  Offices  during  the 
time  of  discharging  the  load.  If  the  Cellar  be  in  the  Basement, 
let  the  coal-shoot  be  placed  well  out  of  the  way  of  passers-by, 
and  by  no  means  at  the  side  of  a door. 

Light  ought  to  be  admitted  to  a Coal-Cellar.  It  is  desirable 
also  that  the  floor  and  walls  should  be  reasonably  dry,  as  coal  is 
very  absorbent. 

It  is  a plan  frequently  followed  to  make  an  external  Coal- 
Cellar  an  open  Shed : sometimes  also,  although  only  in  obsolete 
arrangements,  the  roof  itself  is  dispensed  with. 

A Wood-house  ought  never  to  be  indoors : in  fact,  wood 
ought  not  to  be  kept  in  any  considerable  quantity  under  the 
same  roof  with  the  Main  House.  When  largely  employed,  wood 
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is  generally  stacked,  and  brought  under  cover  as  required  for 
splitting  up.  The  ordinary  Wood-house  therefore  is  an  out- 
house which  contains  the  supplies  of  small  wood  for  fire-lighting. 
It  ought  to  be  readily  accessible  from  the  Offices,  as  in  the  case 
of  a Coal-Cellar. 


CHAPTER  II.  — Ash-bin,  etc. 

Position,  &c.  — Offal-bin. 

The  position  of  this  place  is  the  only  question  of  importance  in 
connection  with  it.  It  ought  to  be  out  of  doors,  but  readily 
accessible  from  the  Kitchen,  under  cover  if  possible : at  the 
same  time,  as  it  must  be  so  situated  as  to  be  inoffensive,  it  is 
well  to  have  it  removed  from  all  lines  of  passage.  A wire- 
screen  ought  to  be  fixed  over  the  Ash-bin  as  a sifter. 

A separate  bin  for  kitchen  offal  is  desirable  where  the  amount 
of  such  is  large.  By  this  arrangement,  if  the  cinder-ashes 
should  be  allowed  to  accumulate,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
refuse  need  not  accumulate  in  proportion,  the  Offal-bin  of  course 
being  emptied  every  day  or  two  according  to  the  season. 


CHAPTER  III.— Wine-Cellars. 

Position,  entrance,  and  other  arrangements.  — Temperature,  artificial  warming.  - 
Pittings,  &c. — Receiving-Cellar.  — Wine  in  Wood.  — Bottle-racks.  — Butler’ 
Cellar,  and  Closet.  — Madeira-Cellar.  — Soda-water,  &c. 

Several  points  of  arrangement  are  involved  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion for  a good  Wine-Cellar.  Being  generally  under-ground, 
we  may  say,  as  matter  of  course,  it  must  be  so  situated  that  in 
the  first  place  access  on  the  part  of  the  butler  from  his  Pantry 
shall  be  as  easy  as  possible ; and  secondly,  it  will  be  generally 
required  that  access  on  the  part  of  the  master  should  be  suffi- 
ciently easy.  The  immediate  entrance  of  the  Cellar  internally 
ought  also  to  stand  in  some  degree  apart  from  general  traffic. 
Light  is  not  to  be  admitted,  because  therewith  must  come  vari- 
ation of  temperature  by  means  of  the  window.  At  the  same 
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time  a communication  with  the  exterior  must  be  provided, 
whereby  to  admit  the  wine  in  casks ; and  this  in  a convenient 
position  with  reference  to  other  considerations. 

The  Wine-Cellar  is  best  placed  towards  the  interior  of  the 
house,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a moderate  and  equable  tem- 
perature, which  will  generally  be  secured  in  a central  position, 
without  artificial  heat ; but,  if  required  in  any  particular  case,  a 
circulation  of  hot  water,  (still  objectionable,  however,)  to  be 
made  available  only  when  really  necessary,  will  make  it  matter 
of  certainty. 

A Wine-Cellar  is  fitted  up  with  bins  24  or  30  inches  square 
on  the  face  and  22  inches  deep,  so  as  to  take  two  bottles  laid 
neck  against  neck.  They  are  commonly  formed  with  brick 
upright  divisions  from  floor  to  ceiling,  and  shelves  of  slate,  stone, 
or  brick  arching,  generally  making  three  or  four  tiers  of  bins. 
There  are  several  sorts  of  iron  divisions,  however,  which  are  now 
much  used.  The  door  ought  to  be  strong,  with  a proof-lock. 
The  floor  is  to  be  paved,  and  the  ceiling  formed  of  arches  or  an 
equivalent.  The  size  of  a Wine-Cellar  is  obviously  matter  of 
choice  for  the  owner. 

Between  the  Wine-Cellar  of  a good  house  and  the  exterior 
there  ought  generally  to  be  a Receiving-Cellar,  or  other 
space  for  unpacking,  washing  bottles,  stowing  hampers,  &c. 
This  will  have  a window  for  light.  It  may,  in  fact,  constitute  a 
species  of  vestibule  to  the  Wine-Cellar;  and  here  may  be  the 
doorway  and  flap  for  access  from  without.  A pipe  of  wine  is 
5 or  6 feet  in  length  and  from  30  to  36  inches  in  diameter.  The 
door  and  flap  ought  therefore  to  be  wide  enough  to  admit  the 
breadth  easily.  Sometimes  a Wine-in-Wood-  Cellar,  used 
also  for  bottling,  is  interposed  between  the  outer  and  inner 
Cellars  recently  alluded  to;  or  it  may  be  constituted  by  the 
outer  Cellar  itself. 

Bachs  for  bottles  may  be  placed  either  in  the  Packing-Cellar 
or  in  the  outer  air ; if  the  latter,  let  the  racks  be  shut  in  by 
locked  doors. 

A Butler’s-Cellar,  so  called,  is  sometimes  necessary  in 
connection  with,  but  outside  the  main  Wine-Cellar,  wherein  to 
deposit  from  time  to  time  a small  supply  in  charge  of  the  butler, 
leaving  the  general  stock  under  the  key  of  the  master.  A small 
Closet  or  cupboard  is  sometimes  formed  also,  wherein  the 
butler  may  lock  up  wine  in  decanters  with  the  advantage 
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of  the  cellar  temperature ; or  he  may  use  his  private  cellar  for 
this  purpose. 

A separate  Madeira-Cellar  may  be  demanded,  requiring 
a higher  temperature ; and  here  a circulation  of  hot  water  may 
be  specially  introduced. 

A small  Cellar  or  Closet  may  sometimes  be  useful  for  soda- 
water  and  other  such  bottled  drinks,  which  are  required  to  be 
accessible  without  going  into  the  Wine-Cellar  ; or  the  Butler’s- 
Cellar  may  serve  the  purpose. 

For  a small  house,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  a single  small 
Wine-Cellar  will  be  sufficient  to  meet  all  demands  in  these 
days. 


CHAPTER  IV. -Beer-Cellar. 

Purpose,  position,  light,  ventilation,  access,  &c.  — Bottled-beer. 

There  are  generally  in  a superior  house  one  Cellar  for  the 
table-beer  of  the  servants  and  another  for  the  better  qualities. 
They  ought  not  to  be  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Wine- 
Cellars,  although  adjoining  for  convenience.  Light  and  ventila- 
tion are  both  desirable.  The  Fittings  consist  of  nothing  more 
than  stools  for  casks.  The  access  from  without  depends  upon 
whether  the  beer  is  brewed  at  home  or  not.  For  the  former 
case  see  the  chapter  on  the  Brewhouse : otherwise  the  casks 
must  be  brought  in  by  means  of  a flap-door  similar  to  that  which 
has  been  described  for  the  Wine-Cellar;  or,  if  convenience 
should  be  served  by  so  doing,  the  Outer  Wine-Cellar  may  be 
constituted  a general  Receiving  Cellar  for  wine  and  beer  alike. 
In  smaller  houses  the  Beer-Cellar  is  frequently  placed  in  front 
of  a small  Wine-Cellar  within.  For  bottled  beer  a small  Cellar 
or  Closet  like  that  described  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter  may 
be  sometimes  necessary ; or  the  Butler’s-Cellar  may  be  sufficient. 


CHAPTER  V.  — Miscellaneous  Cellars. 

For  vegetables.  — Dryness,  ventilation,  &c.  — Housekeeper’s  Cellar.  — Fruit-store. 
Men-servants’  odd  Cellar.  — Spare  Cellars  desirable ; and  Cellar-closets. 

One  or  two  Cellars  may  sometimes  have  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  storage  of  potatoes  and  other  roots.  Great  care  has  to  be 
taken  to  provide  against  damp  and  frost.  At  the  same  time 
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ventilation  is  necessary,  or  the  contents  may  be  spoilt.  Ligld 
also  is  desirable.  In  most  houses,  however,  all  supplies  whatever 
of  vegetables  and  fruit  are  brought  in  daily. 

The  housekeeper  may  wish  to  have  a small  Cellar  (when  her 
Offices  are  aboveground)  wherein  to  place  various  articles  in 
sultry  weather : coolness  is  the  chief  characteristic  required. 

Sometimes  fruit  may  be  stored  in  a Cellar ; but  dryness  is  so 
extremely  necessary  for  such  a purpose  that  this  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

A small  Cellar  for  lumber  and  odd  things^  generally  in  the 
hands  of  the  men-servants  will  be  useful  in  a good  house, — of 
course  to  be  easily  accessible. 

A few  Spare  Cellars  will  be  always  of  service.  Two  or  three 
locked  closets  or  cupboards  amongst  the  Cellars  are  also  to  be 
recommended. 


CHAPTER  VI.  — Ice-House. 

Purpose  and  scientific  principle.  — As  an  adjunct  underground  : aspect,  plan  and 
construction  in  detail,  and  drainage.  — Mode  of  filling.  — Similar  plan  when 
within  the  house.  — When  built  apart.  — When  an  ordinary  Cellar  adapted. 

This  may  be  either  contrived  as  a Cellar  attached  to  the  house 
or  as  a detached  building : in  both  cases  the  principles  of  con- 
struction are  the  same.  The  purpose  is  to  provide  a place  which, 
when  once  reduced  to  a freezing  temperature,  shall  admit  heat 
and  damp  as  little  as  possible  from  without.  A covering  of 
straw  or  chaff  of  sufficient  thickness,  effectually  enveloping  a 
mass  of  ice,  will  be  found  to  protect  it  for  a long  time,  even  in 
the  sunshine  of  summer  and  aboveground ; but  a more  scientific 
receptacle,  unless  most  carefully  constructed,  will  not  do  so 
much. 

If  attached  to  the  Cellarage,  the  Ice-house  may  perhaps  be 
disposed  as  an  adjunct  underground  without  the  walls  ; and  the 
North  side  of  the  building  is  preferable.  The  receptacle  itself, 
or  ice-well,  is  generally,  although  not  necessarily,  circular  on 
plan,  from  6 to  10  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top  tapering  down 
to  3 or  4 feet  at  the  bottom,  the  depth  being  about  equal  to  the 
top  diameter,  measured  from  the  level  of  entrance  downwards. 
This  well  is  surrounded  by  double  walls,  with  a space  of  about 
9 inches  between  them,  the  ceiling  also  being  similarly  con- 
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structed.  A small  doorway  is  made  for  entrance  on  one  side, 
the  sill  being  about  6 feet  below  the  ceiling  for  headroom ; and 
here  there  ought  to  be  double  doors.  Sometimes  there  is  a level 
flap  to  cover  in  the  well  at  this  height  when  full,  so  as  to  exclude 
the  air  in  the  upper  space  from  acting  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ice.  From  the  bottom  of  the  well  a drain  must  be  laid  to  carry 
off  immediately  whatever  water  is  produced  from  the  ice : this 
must  be  trapped,  and  if  it  be  below  the  level  of  general  drainage 
there  must  be  a cesspool  formed,  with  a small  pump  to  keep  it 
empty.  In  this  and  all  else  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
moisture  is  almost  more  to  be  dreaded  than  warmth.  The  ice- 
well  being  thus  complete,  the  ceiling  of  it  will  be  covered  three 
or  four  feet  deep  with  earth,  and  the  connection  with  the  house 
will  be  by  a short  underground  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than 
five  feet  in  length,  with  double  walls,  and  another  door ; and  in 
the  further  passage  within  the  house  there  may  be  still  another 
door.  The  double  walling  ought  to  be  of  hard  brick ; never  of 
stone,  because  all  stones  are  ready  conductors  of  damp.  A coating 
of  asphalte  may  be  used  in  addition,  or  this  may  render  single 
walls  impervious  to  damp.  In  filling,  the  ice  requires  to  be 
broken  up  and  packed  very  closely,  water  being  sprinkled  over 
it  from  time  to  time  to  cement 
all  together  by  instantly  freez- 
ing ; a certain  thickness  of 
straw  or  chaff  has  to  be  placed 
at  the  bottom  and  also  on  the 
top ; and  if  necessary  this  may 
be  continued  round  the  sides. 

The  open  space  above  the  ice 
will  be  packed  with  straw ; and 
sometimes  the  space  between 

the  double  doors.  No  window  or  other  communication  with  the 


Section  of  Ice-house. 
Scale  1 inch  to  16  feet. 


outer  air  is  admissible  in  either  the  well  itself  or  the  passages. 

A similar  plan  may  be  carried  into  effect  within  the  walls  of 
the  House ; and  the  marginal  sketch,  designed  on  this  basis,  will 
serve  to  explain  both  modes. 

If  the  Ice-house  is  to  be  built  apart,  it  may  be  placed  on  the 
side  of  a bank  if  possible,  so  that  the  descent  of  the  entrance 
shall  be  not  inconvenient.  Let  the  depth  of  soil  above  the 
ceiling  or  dome  be  made  3 feet  or  more,  by  forming  a slight 
mound  over  it  if  necessary.  The  entrance  ought  to  open  towards 
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a cool  aspect  or  be  shaded  with  trees.  The  plan  will  be  similar 
to  that  which  has  been  described, — a circular  well,  double  doors,  a 
passage,  one  intermediate  door,  and  the  outer  door  for  entrance. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Lumber-room,  Luggage-room. 


Position  for  Lumber-room  and  requirements.  — When  to  be  used  as  a Workshop. 

— When  provided  at  the  Stables.  — Luggage-room,  its  uses  and  requirements. 

No  house  of  good  size  can  be  complete  without  the  special  pro- 
vision of  accommodation  for  lumber, — old  and  spare  furniture, 
broken  articles,  packing-cases,  and  a hundred  varieties  of  surplus 
matters.  The  Lumber -room  will  be  a garret  of  any  kind,  of 
sufficient  height,  with  windows,  a fireplace  if  possible  to  keep  it 
dry,  and  means  of  access  which  shall  be  adequate  for  large  and 
heavy  things.  The  best  position  is  had  when  part  of  the  house 
being  lower  than  the  rest  an  entrance  is  obtained  to  the  interior 
of  the  lower  roof  from  some  convenient  point  on  probably  the 
First-Floor,  obviously  in  the  Servants’  quarter. 

In  some  cases  it  may  answer  a serviceable  purpose  to  constitute 
a Lumber-room  of  this  kind  a sort  of  Workshop  also,  where  fur- 
niture may  be  repaired  and  such  other  operations  conducted. 
Otherwise  it  may  be  deemed  a preferable  arrangement  to 
make  this  Lumber-room  a loft  at  the  Stables.  The  accommo- 
dation for  workmen  repairing  furniture  is  thus  generally  more 
convenient ; it  is  only  more  likely  that  damp  may  be  allowed 
to  injure  the  contents  through  want  of  care. 

A Luggage-room,  again,  is  an  apartment  of  great  use  in 
superior  houses  as  a recognised  depository  for  portmanteaus, 
carriage-boxes,  and  other  luggage-cases,  which  are  always  well 
worth  being  carefully  kept.  The  apartment  need  not  be  large, 
but  it  ought  to  have  a fireplace  if  possible  for  airing  its  contents. 
It  need  scarcely  contain  any  fittings  except  a strong  shelf  or  two 
and  perhaps  a small  table.  When  no  other  accommodation  is 
to  be  had,  a Lumber-room,  if  dry,  may  serve  for  Luggage-room 
also. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  — Fruit-Store. 

Purpose,  position,  and  requirements. 

A spacious  area  in  the  roof,  easily  accessible  from  the  domestic 
Offices,  will  sometimes  be  set  apart  for  the  storage  of  apples  and 
other  fruit;  but  only  in  peculiar  cases.  Especial  care  must 
be  taken,  however,  that  the  odour  from  this  place  does  not 
penetrate  into  the  house.  It  must  be  very  dry  and  well  venti- 
lated, and  ought  not  to  be  exposed  to  extreme  variations  of 
temperature ; hi  other  respects,  its  requirements  are  of  the 
simplest  kind. 


CHAPTER  IX.  — Cistern-Chamber,  &c. 

Cistern  in  roof.  — Water-Tower.  — Pumping.  — Rain-water-tank. 

The  chief  purpose  for  making  a short  chapter  on  this  subject  is 
to  make  it  matter  of  special  note  that  the  water-supply  is  a 
thing  not  to  be  overlooked  in  planning  a house. 

In  ordinary  cases  all  that  is  required  is  to  take  care  that 
some  portion  of  roof  space , above  the  loftiest  point  of  service, 
shall  be  available  for  the  accommodation  of  a cistern,  and 
properly  accessible.  In  large  Mansions  it  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  a Tower , or  its  equivalent,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a 
great  cistern  at  the  summit.  The  pumping , whether  by  hand  or 
by  engine,  must  also  be  provided  for. 

A Rain-water -tank,  for  the  storing  of  soft  water,  is  also 
invaluable  in  most  localities.  It  will  be  a vaulted  chamber  of 
suitable  size  under  the  Offices.  A supply  cistern  in  connection 
therewith  may  also  be  had  over  the  Bedroom  floor,  to  serve  the 
Housemaid’s  Closet. 
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SECTION  YIIL 

THE  SEKYANTS’  PRIVATE  ROOMS. 


CHAPTER  I.  — Servants’  Bedrooms. 

Women-servants’  room,  tlieir  access,  size,  position,  &c.  — Men-servants’  rooms, 
ditto,  ditto.  — Dormitory  subdivided.  — Upper-servants’  rooms  and  their  respec- 
tive positions,  &c.  — Superior-servants’  rooms.  — Stranger-servant’s  rooms.  — 
Housekeeper’s  Bedroom.  — Ladies’ -maids’  rooms.  — General  maxims. 

The  ordinary  female  domestics  are  usually  provided  with  Bed- 
rooms on  the  uppermost  story,  or  over  the  Offices,  accessible  by 
the  Back-Staircase.  These  rooms  ought  to  be  of  small  size, 
suitable  for  not  more  than  two  persons.  They  ought  as  a 
whole  to  be  grouped  together.  Every  room  ought  to  have 
a fireplace,  and  good  light  and  ventilation. 

The  ordinary  men-servants  must  have  their  Sleeping-rooms  in 
a separate  quarter.  Each  man  ought  properly  to  have  a separate 
room ; or  otherwise  a good  plan  is  to  divide  a large  dormitory 
into  small  compartments  or  boxes  by  board  partitions  about  six 
or  seven  feet  high,  each  box  with  its  one  bed.  When  the  number 
of  men-servants  is  sufficiently  large,  their  rooms  ought  to  be 
approached  by  a special  Staircase , ascending  of  course  from  their 
own  side  of  the  Offices.  Sometimes  it  is  desirable  to  dispose 
certain  men-servants,  indeed  all  of  them  if  there  are  but  two  or 
three,  on  the  Ground- Floor,  in  different  quarters  of  the  house, 
for  protection  at  night. 

The  upper-servants  of  each  sex  will  expect  to  have  separate 
rooms  as  follows.  The  housekeeper  ought  to  sleep  near  the  maid- 
servants; the  lady's-maid  if  possible  near  her  mistress  (see 
chapter  on  the  Family  Suite ) ; a ivoman-cook  may  have  a separate 
room  amongst  the  others ; a man-cook  will  have  a room  near  the 
Kitchen ; the  butler  will  sleep  near  the  Pantry  ; and  if  the  valet 
can  be  put  within  reach  of  his  master,  so  much  the  better  for  the 
efficiency  of  his  attendance  during  the  day. 

Superior  servants , such  as  a steward  or  a chamberlain  (the  lady’s 
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secretary  and  manager),  have  their  private  Bedrooms  on  a similar 
ystem. 

The  body-servants  of  visitors  must  in  a large  establishment  be 
specially  provided  for.  A sufficient  number  of  rooms  (called 
Stranger-servants’  Rooms)  will  be  set  apart  for  these,  in  con- 
nexion, more  or  less,  with  the  apartments  of  their  equals  of  the 
household,  of  each  sex  respectively ; but  subject  to  this  prin- 
ciple, that  hospitality  gives  slightly  superior  accommodation  to 
the  stranger. 

The  Housekeeper  s Bedroom , when  upstairs,  ought  sometimes 
to  be  situated,  not  exactly  amongst  the  apartments  of  the  women, 
but  rather  so  as  to  command  the  whole  of  them.  It  will  be  well- 
placed,  for  instance,  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  Staircase, 
probably  one  story  below  the  rooms  of  the  subordinates. 

If  the  plan,  in  a superior  house,  will  admit  of  the  ladies' -maids 
being  specially  accommodated  on  the  First-Floor,  this  may  be 
found  convenient  as  well  as  satisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  ought 
to  be  advantageously  disposed  for  attendance,  which  is  best  done 
by  placing  them  on  the  same  floor- level  as  their  mistresses,  and 
at  hand.  To  put  them  generally  in  immediate  connexion  with 
the  Back-Staircase  does  well  for  the  purpose.  It  has  to  be  noted 
that  in  some  cases  a Lady’s-maid’s-room  will  be  required  to  serve 
as  a Wardrobe-room ; in  which  case  the  usual  presses  must  be 
provided.  Perhaps  in  most  ordinary  cases  the  size  of  a Lady’s- 
maid’s-room  ought  to  be  sufficient  to  admit  also  of  clear-starching 
being  done  in  it. 

Every  one  of  the  Servants’-rooms  ought  to  have  a fireplace , 
for  use  in  case  of  illness  if  no  more ; and  the  caution  is  worth 
reiterating  here  that  the  architect  must  never  neglect  to  plot 
upon  his  plan  the  position  for  every  bedstead  throughout  the 
whole.  If  anything  be  left  to  chance  as  regards  this  matter  of 
arrangement,  the  inevitable  consequence  will  be  a reduction  of 
the  accommodation  realised  as  compared  with  that  which  has 
been  promised,  besides  a general  character  of  discomfort  which 
can  never  be  remedied  afterwards.  (For  the  illustration  of  this 
chapter  see  Plates  XXXV.  and  XXXVI.) 
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CHAPTER  IT.  — Servants’  Day-rooms. 

Steward,  housekeeper,  butler,  cook,  and  valet.  — Servants’-Hall  and  Women’s- 
room.  — Steward’s-room  and  Housekeeper’s-room.  — Ladies’-maid’s  room.  — 
Privacy  conditional. 

Most  of  what  has  here  to  be  said  must  be  only  a repetition  col- 
lectively of  what  has  been  already  set  forth  in  detail.  The 
steward  has  his  Office,  secondarily  his  private  room:  the  house - 
keeper  has  the  Plousekeeper’s-room,  which  is  more  of  a public 
room : the  butler  has  his  Pantry,  which  is  more  of  a work-room, 
and  besides  this  he  has  only  his  private  Bedroom : the  man-cook 
has  a private  room  by  the  Kitchen,  being  his  Bedroom  also : and 
the  valet  has  a similar  room,  perhaps  near  his  master.  The 
inferior  servants  have  the  Servants’-Hall  for  their  accommoda- 
tion generally ; the  women  having  a separate  apartment  in 
large  establishments.  The  upper-servants  have  for  their  collec- 
tive purposes  the  Steward’s-room  and  the  Housekeeper’s-room. 
In  addition  to  these  there  is  sometimes  a special  room  for  the 
ladies' -maids,  more  particularly  those  in  attendance  on  visitors, 
which  may  be  placed  upstairs,  in  connexion  with  their  Bedrooms. 
Another  way  is  to  place  the  Day-Nursery,  as  secondarily  the 
Sitting-room  of  the  head  nurse , at  the  disposal  of  the  ladies’- 
maids  as  her  guests  during  the  evening.  Eor  other  servants 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  special  accommodation  requisite. 
Throughout  the  whole  a sort  of  general  principle  is  held  to 
govern,  that  any  Sitting-room  of  the  servants  is  only  conditionally 
private,  and  may  be  open,  according  to  arrangement,  to  some 
partner  of  the  same  rank ; and  this  more  particularly  when  the 
accommodation  of  visitors’  attendants  comes  into  question. 
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SECTION  IX. 

THOROUGHFARES,  SUPPLEM ENTARIE S,  AND  GENERAL 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  OFFICES. 

CHAPTER  I.  — Ground-floor  Offices. 

Route  to  Entrance  and  the  men’s  side.  — Relations  of  Kitchen,  &c.,  and  the 
women’s  side.  — The  superior  rooms,  &c.  — The  Back-Offices.  — Three  depart- 
ments. — Staircases.  — Lift.  — Supplementaries.  — Pump.  — Dinner-hell. 

The  main  Corridors  of  the  Department  of  Offices  have  for  their 
purpose  the  compact  connection  of  the  whole  series  amongst 
themselves,  with  proper  Entrances  from  without,  and  convenient 
communication  with  the  family  part  of  the  house. 

We  shall  at  first  consider  the  case  of  Offices  attached  to  the 
House  on  the  Ground-Floor;  leaving  Basement  Offices  to  be 
afterwards  spoken  of. 

Perhaps  the  foremost  consideration  in  primary  arrangement 
ought  to  be  the  disposition  of  the  main  Corridor  of  the  Offices  so 
that  the  access  of  a servant  to  the  Principal  Entrance  for  the 
admission  of  visitors  should  be  convenient.  The  route  from  the 
working  apartment,  whether  the  Kitchen  (in  a very  small 
house),  the  Butler’s-Pantry,  or  the  Servants’-Hall,  ought  to  be 
short  and  direct.  It  ought  also  to  pass  as  much  as  possible 
clear  of  the  Family-Thoroughfares;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
unsuitable  than  an  established  traffic  through  the  Gallery  or 
Cortile  of  a Mansion  to  answer  the  door.  Even  in  such  houses 
as  have  a Hall-porter,  the  case  is  still  the  same.  As  a general 
rule,  therefore,  the  men’s  side  of  the  Offices  ought  to  be  next  the 
Entrance,  the  Butler’s-Pantry  being  at  the  nearest  extremity, 
and  the  Servants’-Hall  at  the  other,  but  not  too  far  off*. 

The  next  consideration  may  be  so  to  place  the  Kitchen , 
first,  that  its  communication  with  the  Dining-room  shall  be 
comparatively  easy,  direct,  and  uninterrupted ; secondly,  that 
its  odours  shall  be  excluded  from  the  Main  House ; and  thirdly, 
that  its  position  shall  form  a central  point,  around  which  to 
dispose  the  other  Offices  in  appropriate  relation. 

The  Butler  s-P antry  being  situated  between  the  Kitchen  and 
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the  Dining-room,  this  may  be  made  to  bring  the  men’s  depart- 
ment altogether  on  one  side  of  the  Kitchen  and  the  women’s  on 
the  other.  The  Housekeeper' s-room  and  its  adjuncts  will  then  be 
on  the  women’s  side,  generally  between  the  Kitchen  and  the 
Main  House.  The  Steward' s-room  ought  to  be  between  the 
Main  House  and  the  Servants' -Hall ; and  it  will  be  well  to  have 
the  Luggage-Entrance  sufficiently  near  for  ready  access  to  both 
of  these  rooms.  The  Scullery  will  lie  beyond  the  Kitchen  ; the 
Larders  also  in  a similar  relation  to  it.  The  Kitchen- Court  will 
lie  beyond  the  Kitchen  and  Scullery,  and  will  probably  be 
wholly  or  partially  surrounded  by  minor  Offices  and  Outbuild- 
ings. The  Laundry , if  not  removed  to  a distance,  and  also  the 
Bakery  and  Brewery,  will  probably  be  placed  in  connexion  with 
this  Court,  perhaps  separate,  and  accessible  under  cover.  Coals 
and  wood  ought  to  be  delivered  into  their  Cellars  from  without 
the  Court.  The  principal  Back-Entrance  of  the  house  ought 
not  to  be  in  the  Kitchen  Court,  but  there  ought  to  be  a gate- 
way into  this  for  the  tradesmen’s  carts  to  enter  and  deliver  at 
a Kitchen-Entrance.  In  a smaller  establishment,  however,  these 
two  Back-Entrances  may  be  one. 

There  are  thus  three  chief  Departments  amongst  the  Offices, 
namely,  that  of  the  Butler  and  the  men  on  one  side,  that  of 
the  Cook  and  the  Back-Offices  in  a manner  central,  and  that 
of  the  Housekeeper  (including  the  Women’s-room)  on  the  other 
side. 

The  Staircases  as  regards  the  servants’  use  have  been  generally 
treated  of  in  the  chapter  on  that  subject  in  connexion  with  the 
family  part  of  the  house ; it  may  simply  be  noted  here,  chiefly 
in  repetition,  that  the  Back- Staircase , or  ordinary  combina- 
tion of  housemaids’  stair  and  secondary  family  stair,  ought  to 
be  conveniently  placed  for  the  women’s  use;  also  that  this 
may  serve  for  the  Nurseries,  and  possibly  for  the  women- 
servants’  Bedrooms ; that  the  men’s  Bedroom-stair  must  be  on 
the  men’s  side;  and  that  this  may  possibly  serve  for  the 
Bachelors’-rooms,  besides  descending  to  the  Cellars. 

A Lift  may  advantageously  be  provided  in  almost  every  good 
house  in  connexion  with  the  Back-Staircase,  for  coals,  luggage, 
linen,  the  Nursery  dinner,  and  whatever  else  may  be  heavy  to 
carry  up-stairs. 

Beference  may  be  made  to  the  chapters  on  Supplementary 
Apartments  in  the  former  division  of  the  work  for  all  that  would 
require  to  be  said  here  regarding  Water-closets , Baths , $c. 
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A Pump  may  very  likely  be  required  in  a Country-House  for 
the  water  supply,  and  a Pump-room  accordingly.  It  is  best 
situated  near  the  men’s  Offices,  so  that  the  motive  power  may  be 
ready  at  hand  when  accidentally  required. 

The  dinner-bell  will  be  placed  either  inside  or  outside,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  house ; but  the  pull  ought  to  wrork 
easily  (without  cranks  or  pulleys  if  possible)  from  beside  the 
Butler’s-Pantry. 

Our  illustrative  plans  afford  a variety  of  useful  examples  of 
the  arrangement  of  Ground-floor  Offices;  and  the  descriptive 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  will  further  explain  their  bearing. 
Plates  XV.,  XVIII.,  XXIX.,  XXX.,  XXXIII.,  XXXIV., 
XXXV.,  and  XLV.,  may  however  be  specially  referred  to. 


CHAPTER  II.  — Basement  Offices. 

Serving-room  and  Dinner-Stair,  &c.  — Staircases.  — Kitchen  department,  men’s 
side  and  women’s  side.  — Relation  to  Entrance  above.  — Relation  to  Principal 
Rooms  above.  — Kitchen-Court. 

In  the  country  this  system  is  scarcely  ever  to  be  recommended. 
In  London  and  other  large  towns  it  will  of  course  be  not  only 
generally,  but  perhaps  invariably,  adopted ; but  where  the  site  is 
unconfined  it  will  be  only  in  circumstances  of  very  extraordinary 
kind,  as  regards  level  for  example,  that  Basement  Offices  will  be 
found  necessary. 

In  this  case  the  Serving-room  alone  will  generally  be  on  the 
Ground-Floor;  and  in  a large  house  a special  Dinner-Stair , 
with  probably  a Lift  in  addition,  ought  to  lead  to  this  from 
beside  the  Kitchen,  perhaps  from  another  Serving-room  in  the 
Basement. 

The  Back- Staircase  will  of  necessity  ascend  from  the  Base- 
ment ; and  there  ought  never  to  be  any  Cellar-Stair  under  the 
Principal-Staircase. 

In  arranging  the  Offices  the  best  must  be  done  to  meet  the 
principles  already  laid  down  for  each ; the  Kitchen  department 
centrally ; the  Mens  Offices  on  one  side  (under  the  quarter  of 
the  Dining-room  probably),  and  the  Women’s  Offices  on  the 
other ; with  in  all  cases  light  Passages,  and  an  Office-Entrance 
where  most  convenient. 
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There  ought  to  be  no  windows  under  the  Principal  Rooms  if 
possible,  but  rather  the  blank  walls  belonging  to  Cellars,  &c. 
Such  expedients  as  a spacious  and  deep  Area  within  a Terrace, 
or  a raised  basement  half  above  ground,  so  as  to  obtain  a range 
of  lower  windows  all  round,  are  calculated,  not  only  to  interfere 
with  privacy  in  reality,  but  still  more  to  destroy  it  in  appear- 
ance. To  ajaproach  the  Entrance-door  in  face  of  the  Kitchen- 
windows  is  especially  objectionable.  The  view  of  Larder-safes, 
water  butts  or  cisterns,  Beer-cellar  flaps,  area-doors,  the  Dust-bin, 
and  such  like,  is  even  still  more  to  be  avoided. 

With  Basement  Offices  special  attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  protection  of  the  Principal  Kooms  from  the  noise  of  what 
passes  below  them.  Consequently  it  becomes  not  only  necessary 
to  render  the  floors  so  far  sound-proof  by  pugging,  but  desirable 
also,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  dispose  the  Offices  so  that  the  prin- 
cipal work-rooms  shall  not  lie  under  the  superior  Apartments. 

It  is  probably  never  to  be  expected  that  Basement  Offices 
shall  be  so  perfectly  convenient  as  those  which  are  disposed 
above  ground ; and  as  one  particular  disadvantage,  at  least  in 
towns,  there  cannot  be  a Kitchen-Court  except  it  be  in  the  form 
of  a sunk  Area  of  some  confined  sort ; but  when  the  reason  for 
adopting  the  system  lies  merely  in  some  question  of  site,  it  will 
greatly  facilitate  good  arrangement  if  one  of  the  four  sides  of  the 
house  be  appropriated  exclusively  on  the  Ground-Floor  to  the 
inferior  apartments  of  the  family,  and  if  in  the  Basement  that 
side  be  taken  for  the  chief  Offices,  with  an  enclosed  Kitchen- 
Court  attached.  Even  in  towns  this  idea  may  be  worked  out  by 
placing  such  a Court  at  one  end  (presuming  the  house  to  be  so 
far  detached),  with  the  Garden  either  in  front  or  behind,  or 
both.  The  Stables  in  this  case  would  fitly  connect  with  the 
same  end. 

As  examples  of  Basement  Offices,  Plates  XXXVII.,  XXXIX., 
and  XLIV.  may  be  referred  to.  Plate  XXXIX.  also  has  an 
additional  purpose, — namely,  an  exhibition  of  the  defective 
disposition  of  the  Offices  generally  in  one  of  the  large  Palladian 
Mansions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  contrasted  with  the  supe- 
rior arrangements  of  the  same  subject  as  recently  altered  to 
suit  modern  requirements. 
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FOURTH  DIVISION. 

THE  STABLING,  AND  FARM  OFFICES,  ETC. 
CHAPTER  I.  — Introduction. 

Stabling  in  town  and  country.  — Primary  accommodation  and  additional  items. 

There  are  scarcely  any  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  that  a 
Gentleman's  House  in  the  country,  or  in  a small  town,  is 
required  to  possess  Stable-Offices  on  a scale  commensurate 
with  the  magnitude  of  the  establishment.  In  London,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  the  great  provincial  cities,  the  case  is  different ; 
a large  proportion  of  houses  of  very  good  class  are  devoid  of 
Stabling  altogether ; and  in  every  instance  where  the  accommo- 
dation is  provided  it  is  confined  within  narrow  limits.  The 
same  principles  will  however  apply  in  both  instances,  and 
according  to  the  space  at  command  the  same  general  features 
of  plan  will  be  in  request. 

Whether  the  Stables  shall  be  attached  to  the  House  or 
removed  to  a distance,  either  greater  or  less,  is  not  by  any 
means  an  unimportant  question;  but  it  does  not  materially 
affect  our  treatment  of  their  plan.  Suffice  it  to  say  here  that 
the  points  at  issue  are  so  well  understood  that  every  gentleman 
can  decide  for  himself  in  his  own  case  without  any  help  from  an 
architect. 

The  primary  items  of  accommodation  are  the  Stable,  the 
Carriage-House,  the  Hay-Loft,  the  Stable-Yard  or  its  equiva- 
lent, and  the  Dung-Pit.  On  the  smallest  scale  these  will  con- 
stitute the  whole.  As  requirements  increase,  besides  the 
increased  development  of  each  of  these  in  itself,  there  will  be 
added  the  Harness-room,  the  Saddle-room,  the  Boiler-room  or 
Scullery,  the  Horse-Bath,  Loose-Boxes,  rooms  for  the  servants, 
and  so  on,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters. 

The  illustrations  of  Stabling  given  in  Plates  XII.,  XV., 
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XXIV.,  XXV.,  XXXII.,  XXXVII.,  and  XXXIX.  liave  a 
general  bearing  which  will  be  readily  understood ; so  that  parti- 
cular references  on  matters  of  detail  may  be  dispensed  with. 


CHAPTER  II.— Stables. 


Many  forms.  — Artificial  condition  of  the  horse,  and  scientific  problem  accordingly. 

— Stalls;  their  dimensions;  width  of  stable ; fittings.  — Paving  various.  — Sloping 
or  level  floor.  — Gutters.  — Stable  with  central  passage.  — Non-absorbent  walls, 
&c.  — Dryness.  — Light.  — V entilation.  — Height.  — Aspect  and  temperature. 

— Artificial  warming.  — Cleansing.  — Flies.  — Door  and  windows.  — Corn  bin, 
shoot,  fodder-bay.  — Harness.  — Loose-boxes,  their  dimensions,  fittings,  &c. — 
General  division  of  Stabling. 

The  Stable  in  its  simplest  form  is  often  an  exceedingly  unpre- 
tending matter ; but  as  another  extreme  it  frequently  goes  to  a 
considerable  length  in  what  may  be  called  scientific  fastidious- 
ness, so  that  the  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances  brought 
forward  in  competition  for  public  preference  is  such  that  one 
scarcely  knows  where  to  choose.  It  is  not  for  us  at  present  to 
attempt  any  discrimination  between  the  merits  of  rival  inven- 
tions ; and  indeed  it  is  always  advisable  for  an  architect  (who  is 
not  usually  a horsey  man)  to  leave  the  choice  in  the  hands  of 
his  client.  But  we  may  very  safely  endeavour  to  set  forth  the 
scientific  questions  which  bear  upon  the  matter,  and  which, 
whether  in  more  or  in  less  important  instances,  ought  always  to 
be  duly  taken  into  consideration. 

The  horse  is  obviously  constituted  by  nature  for  dwelling 
in  the  free  space  and  fresh  air  of  the  field.  If  we  could  place 
him  in  idleness  in  a meadow,  with  a shelter  for  his  voluntary 
retreat,  he  would  of  course  be  independent  of  scientific  lodging. 
But  as  we  keep  him  for  work,  and  work  that  requires  amongst 
other  things  a gentle  temper  and  a sleek  coat,  it  is  necessary 
to  confine  him  in  an  enclosed  apartment ; and  so  the  operations 
of  feeding,  cleansing,  and  ventilating,  become  matters  of  con- 
trivance. All  is  artificial.  The  animal  which  is  neglected, 
whether  in  respect  of  food,  or  of  cleansing,  or  of  the  purification 
of  the  air  he  breathes,  becomes  diseased.  The  problem  there- 
fore is  so  to  lodge  him  that  his  food  shall  be  readily  supplied, 
his  stall  easily  cleansed  and  well  drained,  and  the  air  kept,  if  not 
absolutely  fresh,  at  least  sufficiently  so.  Light  of  course  has  to 
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be  admitted;  and  the  natural  temperature  ought  to  be  cool 
in  summer,  and  not  cold  in  winter. 

In  an  ordinary  Stable  the  proper  dimensions  for  a stall  are 
6 feet  in  width,  and  9 feet  in  depth  from  the  wall  to  the  heel- 
post.  The  passage  behind  is  from  9 to  10  feet  wide,  making  the 
entire  width  of  the  Stable  from  18  to  19  feet.  Sometimes 
the  stalls  are  made  less  than  6 feet  wide;  but  this  is  not 
advisable  for  good  horses ; neither  is  it  necessary,  although 
occasionally  done,  to  make  them  wider.  The  stalls  are  sepa- 
rated by  board  partitions , the  heel-post  and  capping  being  either 
of  oak,  cast  iron,  or  wrought  iron,  and  the  height  of  the  partition 
being  about  5 feet  at  the  post,  ramping  up  to  7 or  7 \ feet  at 
the  wall.  The  wall-space  at  the  head  of  the  stall  ought  also  to 
be  boarded,  unless  it  be  preferred  to  cover  it  with  tiles  or  other 
enamelled  lining.  The  partition  ought  to  be  a little  clear 
of  the  floor.  The  form  of  manger , rack  (high  or  low),  water- 
trough,  if  any,  and  other  fittings , must  be  selected  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  owner  or  groom,  the  rival  patterns  being 
numerous  and  widely  advertised. 

The  paving  of  the  entire  floor  ought  to  be  of  a substance 
strong  enough  to  keep  unbroken,  smooth  enough  to  let  water 
pass  off  readily,  sufficiently  rough  to  afford  a footing  for  the 
horse,  and  as  far  as  possible  entirely  unabsorbent.  The  paving- 
bricks  and  clinkers  which  are  commonly  used  would  seem  to  be 
perfect  but  for  their  absorbency,  which  sooner  or  later,  in  spite 
of  cleansing,  makes  of  the  whole  floor  an  offensive  evaporating 
surface.  Pitching-stones  or  pebbles  are  scarcely  preferable; 
because  their  interstices  become  filled  with  dirt,  from  which  the 
evaporation  goes  on.  Small  squared  granite  is  serviceable, 
where  it  is  to  be  had ; but  it  is  of  course  expensive.  Lastty, 
there  are  several  forms  of  recently  introduced  terro -metallic 
bricks,  which  are  approved  for  their  perfect  non-absorbency. 
Practically  perhaps  this  is  the  most  important  consideration 
possible ; for  we  may  hold  it  to  be  an  established  principle  that 
a coachman  will  admit  as  little  cold  air  as  possible  into  his 
Stable,  and  the  less  absorbent  the  floor  the  less  need  for  air. 

The  floor  of  the  stalls  used  formerly  to  be  laid  sloping  from 
the  wall  to  a gutter  along  the  back,  for  purposes  of  drainage ; 
and  the  idea  seems  now  to  have  taken  such  a hold  upon  some 
minds  as  to  be  advocated  for  supposed  reasons  of  the  horse’s 
muscular  comfort;  but  the  balance  of  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
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a level  floor.  The  drainage-slope,  with  a good  paving  material, 
may  be  very  slight,  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  stall ; and  it  is 
now  the  universal  practice  to  put  in  iron  guttering  leading  from 
this  point  in  each  case  backwards  to  the  line  of  the  old  channel, 
which  is  still  the  main  line  as  before.  This  guttering  in  the 
cheapest  form  is  open,  and  consequently  allows  its  contents  to 
evaporate ; an  improved  contrivance  gives  it  a close  cover,  which 
not  only  prevents  evaporation,  but,  by  being  removable  at 
pleasure,  permits  frequent  cleansing.  Small  trapped  pots  also 
are  now  made,  to  be  fixed  at  every  point  where  the  drainage 
enters.  Lastly,  as  cast  iron  is  objectionable  on  account  of  its 
brittleness,  the  introduction  of  wrought  iron  for  all  these  articles 
is  a Anal  improvement  which  seems  to  make  them  perfect. 

For  the  sake  of  economy  of  space  a Stable  is  sometimes  made 
with  a central  passage,  and  a row  of  stalls  on  each  side,  having 
the  door  at  one  end  and  windows  at  both.  This  plan  however  is 
not  much  favoured,  as  there  is  generally  a deficiency  of  light  and 
air.  Occasionally  a Stable  of  this  kind  is  to  be  met  with  lighted 
from  the  roof ; but  neither  is  this  preferred  by  authorities. 

In  a good  Stable  it  is  important  that  not  only  the  floor,  as 
already  stated,  but  the  wall-surface,  should  be  non-absorbent. 
Bough  brickwork,  therefore,  ought  to  give  place  to  smooth 
• plastering ; a plaster  ceiling  also  ought  to  be  formed ; and  the 
material  used,  at  least  for  the  finishing  coat,  may  with  advantage 
be  any  hard  cement  rather  than  common  lime.  Too  much 
boarding  is  not  to  be  encouraged  as  regards  this  purpose ; on  the 
contrary,  tilefacing  is  much  approved. 

Dryness  of  floor  especially,  and  general  freedom  from  damp, 
are  essential  to  the  healthiness  of  a Stable. 

The  amount  of  light  to  be  admitted  will  be  based  upon  what 
would  be  comfortable  to  the  eye  of  man  in  the  case  of  a common 
dwelling-room ; it  may  be  less  than  this  rather  than  more.  If 
a horse  be  kept  in  the  dark,  or  even  in  a sort  of  twilight,  the 
glare  of  the  open  day,  when  he  is  suddenly  brought  out,  is 
painful  to  him ; and  it  requires  some  little  coaxing  to  put  him 
at  ease.  Whether  wall  windows  or  skylights  are  best  is  a 
question  that  seems  doubtful.  Wall  windows,  if  in  a range 
behind  the  horses,  have  many  advantages ; and  especially 
if  well  aspected  for  sunshine,  for  sunshine  is  welcome  to  all 
nature. 

The  important  question  of  ventilation  is  perhaps  of  more  diffi- 
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cult  application  to  our  horses  than  to  ourselves.  Some  stable- 
servants  entertain  such  a horror  of  draughts,  and  this  in  so 
dogmatic  a way,  that  even  in  temperate  weather  the  total  exclu- 
sion of  the  external  air  seems  to  them  their  chief  duty ; and  this, 
not  only  by  the  shutting  of  doors  and  windows,  but  by  the  stuff- 
ing up  of  scientific  ventilators  with  straw.  Their  horses,  they 
say,  are  very  susceptible  to  cold.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that 
this  over-anxiety  to  exclude  the  air  is  frequently  the  very  cause  of 
the  susceptibility  complained  of.  If  the  horses,  even  when  wTet 
with  exercise,  are  allowed  a reasonable  supply  of  the  indis- 
pensable element,  they  will  suffer  less  from  its  mere  coldness 
than  they  do  from  the  closeness  of  an  un ventilated  stable.  At 
the  same  time,  with  respect  at  least  to  valuable  horses,  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  rude  natural  ventilation,  such  as  that  of 
open  doors  and  windows,  will  not  answer ; so  that  some  artificial 
system  seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary. 

There  are  several  forms  of  artificial  ventilation  applicable  to 
Stables  which  are  well  known  in  practice.  Without  entering 
upon  their  merits,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  great  defect  to 
be  dreaded  is  the  creation  of  a draught ; and  inventors  are  not 
always  to  be  believed  when  they  affirm  that  their  respective 
contrivances  are  perfectly  free  from  this.  Any  apparatus  which 
is  placed  over  the  head  of  each  horse,  as  if  to  carry  off  his  indi- 
vidual pollution  of  the  atmosphere,  is  so  far  unscientific,  and  to 
be  strongly  suspected  of  a draught.  Any  admission  of  air  at  the 
floor-level  is  not  likely  to  be  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  except 
under  very  judicious  and  somewhat  complicated  management. 
A mere  escape-apparatus  in  the  ceiling,  unless  when  placed  at  a 
very  great  height  and  ingeniously  contrived,  is  not  to  be  relied 
upon.  Ventilators  inserted  in  the  windows  are  no  better.  There 
have  been  lately  introduced,  however,  a variety  of  ceiling-venti- 
lators, of  which,  if  divested  of  affected  complexity,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  the  principle  is  sound ; the  old-fashioned  plan  of 
carrying  several  tubes,  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  square,  from 
the  ceiling  through  the  loft  to  the  outer  air,  is  very  nearly  of 
the  same  effect.  One  of  the  most  useful  aids  to  ventilation  lies 
in  making  a Stable  lofty;  none  ought  to  be  less  than  10  feet 
high ; to  be  12  or  even  15  feet  is  better.  Another  great  advan- 
tage is  possessed  when  a favourable  aspect  is  obtained  for  doors 
and  windows,  that  is  to  say  a Southward  one ; these  openings  are 
thus  sheltered  from  the  strong  winds,  and  the  natural  ventilation 
of  which  they  are  the  means  is  available  to  the  utmost. 
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For  the  same  reason  a Southward  aspect  is  the  best  as  respects 
equality  of  temperature . In  winter,  also,  it  affords  the  benefit  of 
whatever  sunshine  there  may  be.  In  summer  the  excessive 
heat  may  be  excluded  by  the  help  of  open  windows  and  louvre 
blinds.  One  point  which  must  never  be  overlooked  if  a 
Stable  is  to  be  either  warm  in  winter  or  cool  in  summer,  is  the 
formation  of  a space  between  the  ceiling  and  roof-covering.  A 
Loft  above  is  the  best  form  for  this.  In  very  cold  and  damp 
climates  it  may  be  thought  necessary  for  the  sake  of  winter 
comfort  to  cover  with  boarding  the  whole  of  the  walls  and  even 
the  ceiling ; but  the  disadvantage  already  attributed  to  boarding 
must  not  be  overlooked. 

Artificial  warming  ought  apparently  to  be  used  more  than  it 
is ; not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  warmth  as  for  that  of  ventila- 
tion,— that  the  groom  may  be  induced  to  admit  fresh  air. 

The  last  of  the  chief  questions  for  inquiry  is  the  cleansing. 
There  is  no  better  mode  for  removing  the  litter  than  conveying 
it  in  a wheelbarrow  through  the  doorway.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  Dung-pit  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be  directly  accessible 
through  a hatch  or  shutter-opening  in  the  Stable  wall,  there  is 
no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  the  plan,  except  indeed  such 
hatch  should  admit  an  unwelcome  blast  in  severe  weather,  when 
of  course  it  would  have  to  be  disused  for  the  time,  and  a passage 
by  the  doorway  resorted  to. 

The  plague  of  flies  will  be  much  lessened  by  the  promotion  of 
ventilation : flies,  in  a word,  follow  their  noses,  and  their  pre- 
sence in  large  numbers  is  but  an  index  of  unsavouriness. 

A Stable-door  ought  to  be  4 feet  wide  and  7 feet  high,  and 
cut  in  two  heights;  and  windows  ought  to  be  well  elevated. 
Iron  sashes  are  much  used.  If  the  aspect  be  as  it  ought  to  be, 
hinged  shutters  of  louvre  boarding  may  be  advantageously  added 
outside  the  sashes,  for  bright  and  hot  weather. 

A Corn-bin  is  generally  placed  in  the  Stable,  under  a window 
for  instance,  or  in  a corner ; it  may  be  either  a wooden  box,  or 
an  iron  one  which  is  kept  in  stock  by  manufacturers  of  Stable- 
fittings.  Another  arrangement  is  to  have  the  Corn-bin  or  its 
equivalent  in  the  Loft  above,  with  a wooden  shoot  leading  down 
therefrom  to  a convenient  height  from  the  Stable  floor : the  corn 
is  put  in  at  the  top,  and  by  means  of  a couple  of  slides  is  drawn 
off  below  in  regulated  quantities  or  feeds  as  wanted.  Sometimes 
a spare  stall  is  formed  as  a Fodder-bay , where  the  corn-bin,  and 
indeed  the  hay,  and  also  the  wheelbarrow  and  other  implements 
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in  use,  find  a place.  In  fact,  this  arrangement  is  now  much 
favoured,  the  corn  and  hay  being  brought  in  as  required,  per- 
haps daily,  from  the  Farm-Offices.  A small  cupboard  in  a 
convenient  position,  for  currycombs  and  other  small  things,  will 
be  useful.  If  the  Stable  be  on  a modest  scale,  with  no  Harness- 
room  attached,  the  harness-pegs  are  sometimes  fixed  against  the 
wall  or  on  the  heel-posts  ; but  this  is  not  advisable  : the  Carriage- 
house  is  a better  place  for  the  purpose,  the  Stable  air  being  apt 
to  become  heated  and  moist,  and  thus  prejudicial  to  leather. 

A Loose-Box  for  the  use  of  a lame,  sick,  or  otherwise  peculiar 
horse,  is  generally  a stall  of  large  size,  or  rather  a space  of  from 
8 to  10  feet  by  10  or  12  feet,  altogether  enclosed  and  entered  by 
a small  door.  The  enclosure  is  similar  to  a stall  partition,  about 
7 feet  high,  the  upper  2 feet  being  preferred  of  open  iron  trellis- 
work.  Sometimes  a Loose-Box  is  formed  as  a separate  apart- 
ment, or  one-stall  Stable,  the  dimensions  being  as  before,  or  a 
little  larger ; this  is  preferable  for  some  cases  of  sickness  espe- 
cially. The  manger  fittings  for  a Loose-Box  are  to  be  had  in 
great  variety  on  the  same  principles  as  the  others.  The  drain- 
age is  effected  by  a trapped  pot  at  the  central  point,  with  gutter- 
ing as  already  described. 

In  a large  establishment  the  Stabling  is  usually  divided  into 
several  sections  ; one  Stable  being  appropriated  to  carriage-horses, 
another  to  riding-horses,  a separate  one  to  hunters  perhaps, 
another  to  the  horses  of  strangers,  and  sometimes  one  for  post- 
horses  apart  from  the  rest.  Loose-Boxes  also  are  then  commonly 
placed  by  themselves,  either  as  separate  small  apartments,  or 
collectively  in  one  large  Stable  ; and  they  may  be  required  by 
some  gentlemen  in  such  number  as  to  constitute  a considerable 
proportion  of  the  total  accommodation. 


CHAPTEB  III.  — Carriage-House. 

Dryness  and  cleanness.  — Dimensions  and  construction.  — Heating.  — Relation 
to  Stable-Yard.  — Washing-pavement.  — Harness.  — Fender-stones,  and  wheel- 
tracks. 

The  primary  essentials  in  respect  of  a Carriage-house  of  what- 
ever kind  are  thorough  dryness  and  cleanness . Damp  is  the 
surest  destructive  of  the  coachmaker’s  work ; and  dirt  and  dust 
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of  course  occasion  needless  cleansing.  The  floor  ought  conse- 
quently to  be  formed  of  very  good  paving-brick  or  stone, — strong 
enough,  by  the  bye,  to  resist  the  wear  of  wheels ; and  the  walls 
and  ceiling  ought  to  be  plastered.  In  special  cases  the  floor 
and  even  the  wall-linings  may  require  to  be  of  wood. 

The  dimensions  for  a doorway  are  from  7 to  9 feet  as  the 
width, — 8 feet  being  a very  good  size, — and  8 feet  or  more  as 
the  height.  Where  several  carriages  have  to  be  accommodated, 
so  many  doors  like  this  are  placed  side  by  side,  separated  by 
timber  posts  or  stone  or  brick  pillars,  to  which  the  doors  are 
hinged  in  pairs,  the  space  within  being  not  divided  by  partitions. 
The  depth  for  a Carriage-house  of  an}^  pretension  is  about  18 
feet.  The  height  ought  to  be  ample,  1 0 feet  as  the  minimum, 
for  the  sake  of  airiness.  There  ought  to  be  sufficient  light 
admitted,  by  glass  panes  for  instance  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
doors,  to  admit  of  the  carriages  being  rubbed  up  occasionally 
without  being  exposed  to  the  weather. 

To  prevent  damp  a stove  is  sometimes  introduced.  Otherwise, 
when  the  Harness-room  adjoins  the  Carriage-house,  the  fireplace 
requisite  for  the  Harness-room  is  put  in  the  division  wall,  so  that 
the  Carriage-house  is  warmed  from  the  back ; or  a form  of  stove 
is  used  which  has  a heating  face  each  way ; or  a door  of  inter- 
communication is  kept  open,  so  that  the  warm  air  of  the  one 
apartment  passes  into  the  other. 

The  Carriage-house  will  usually  front  upon  the  Stable-Yard, 
in  common  with  the  other  Offices : a Post-carriage-house,  how- 
ever, may  be,  with  the  Post-horse  Stable,  placed  out  of  the  Yard, 
so  as  to  avoid  interference  with  the  establishment. 

In  front  of  the  doors  it  is  always  necessary  to  form  a broad 
washing-pavement  of  brick  or  stone,  on  which  to  wash  the  car- 
riages. It  is  drained  by  a trap  in  the  centre. 

In  a small  Carriage-house,  when  there  is  no  Harness-room,  it 
is  usual  to  provide  accommodation  for  the  harness  by  fitting 
up  so  many  pegs  as  may  be  required.  A small  cupboard , or 
shelving,  may  in  any  case  be  provided  for  the  cleaning  things. 

Although  stablemen  become  sufficiently  skilful  in  wheeling 
the  carriages  out  and  in  at  the  doors,  it  is  always  desirable  to 
place  fender-stones  at  the  posts,  not  only  to  protect  these,  but  to 
save  the  wheels  from  being  injured  by  abrasion.  Where  car- 
riages are  heavy  and  valuable,  it  is  desirable  to  form  wheel- 
tracks  to  guide  them  safely  and  easily.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  IV.— Harness-room  and  Saddle-room. 

Dryness  essential;  construction.  — Intercommunication:  position.  — Heating,  &c. 

— Fittings  of  a complete  Harness-room.  — Cleaning-room  attached.  — Saddle- 

room.  — Ceiling-light. 

The  primary  object  in  a Harness-room  is  that  the  harness 
should  be  kept  in  a dry  atmosphere.  The  floor  is  therefore  to 
be  of  wood ; and  the  walls  are  lined,  either  to  the  whole  height, 
or  at  any  rate  to  the  height  of  the  harness-pegs,  with  boarding. 
The  ceiling,  and  the  remainder,  if  any,  of  the  walls,  ought  to  be 
plastered.  A convenient  window  and  door  are  matters  of  course  : 
there  may  be  also  an  inner  door  to  the  Carriage-house,  but  not 
one  to  the  Stable,  as  the  latter  would  admit  moist  and  impure  air 
from  the  horses.  At  the  same  time  the  position  of  the  Harness- 
room  ought  to  be  in  close  connexion  with  the  Stable  for  obvious 
reasons.  A fireplace  is  also  necessary  if  the  harness  be  worth 
preserving ; and  in  the  last  chapter  we  have  already  explained 
how  this  may  be  made  to  serve  for  the  Carriage-house  also.  In 
ordinary  cases  moreover  the  coachman  makes  the  Harness-room 
his  place  of  business  for  the  day. 

As  regards  the  Fittings,  we  may  describe  the  complete  arrange- 
ment of  a Harness-room  for  a large  establishment ; the  way  in 
wdiich  the  less  extensive  requirements  of  inferior  cases  are  to  be 
met  will  then  become  readily  apparent.  In  one  part  are  placed 
a row  of  saddle-trees  from  6 to  8 feet  from  the  floor ; with  hooks 
and  brackets  for  bridles,  girths,  and  stirrups,  under  them.  In 
another  part,  at  the  same  height,  there  is  a row  of  collar-brackets 
for  the  carriage-horses ; with  other  hooks,  brackets,  and  trees, 
for  the  pads,  bridles,  reins,  traces,  &c.  Each  set  of  harness  is 
of  course  kept  by  itself,  and  probably  the  name  of  the  wearer 
inscribed  above  it.  Over  the  fireplace,  or  near  it,  is  a glass  case 
in  which  the  curbs,  bits,  spurs,  chains,  and  other  small  steel 
articles,  are  hung  in  order ; and  another  glass  case  may  receive 
the  more  valuable  harness,  pertaining  to  state-carriages  we  shall 
say,  arranged  on  trees  and  brackets,  &c.,  like  the  other.  A con- 
venient corner  is  appropriated  to  whips  and  lamps,  these  being 
hung  on  the  wall  on  their  proper  hooks  and  brackets.  A press 
is  also  provided  for  rugs,  horsecloths,  and  the  like,  and  drawers 
for  brushes  and  other  small  articles ; and  a large  table  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  floor.  Otherwise  this  table  may  be  a sort  of 
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dresser,  filled  underneath  with  drawers  and  a closet  or  two  of 
shelving,  for  the  cloths  and  so  on. 

In  some  instances  it  is  deemed  advisable  to  provide  a small 
adjunct  to  the  Harness-room  as  a Cleaning-room.  This  may 
contain  a sink ; indeed  there  seems  no  reason  why  a Harness- 
room  generally  should  not  be  so  provided. 

When  the  establishment  is  large  enough  for  divided  jurisdic- 
tion, the  Saddle-room  appears  as  a separate  apartment,  attaching 
itself  to  the  Nag-Stable,  and  leaving  the  Harness-room  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Carriage-Stable.  The  principles  of  plan  are 
still  obviously  the  same ; but  the  Saddle-room  becomes  the 
special  dominion  of  the  head-groom  or  outrider,  leaving  the 
Harness-room  in  charge  of  the  coachman. 

For  the  sake  of  a saving  in  wall  space,  and  perhaps  greater 
security  from  theft,  a Harness-room  is  frequently  lighted  from 
the  ceiling ; but  wall-windows  always  make  a more  airy  room. 


CHAPTER  Y.  — Grooming-Shed,  etc.,  and  Horse-Bath. 

Grooming-shed  ; its  purpose  and  position,  &c.  — Horse-bath  described,  and  modifi- 
cation of  this  shed  for  it.  — Common  open  shed ; its  uses,  &c.  — Shoeing-shed. 

In  smaller  establishments  the  groom  will  clean  and  rub  down 
his  horses  in  the  Stable  or  outside  the  door ; but  in  more  im- 
portant cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  a Shed  for  this 
special  purpose.  It  will  of  course  be  placed  sufficiently  near  the 
Stable-doors,  and  made  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  one  or 
two  horses  at  a time,  according  to  the  entire  number  for  which 
it  has  to  serve.  Such  a Shed  is  sometimes  formed  as  a Vestibule 
to  a Stable : it  is  always  open  in  front. 

Sometimes  nowadays  we  have  a Horse-lath  fitted  up  in  this 
Shed.  It  requires  nothing  more  than  a capacious  cistern  over- 
head, with  the  usual  shower-bath  apparatus,  an  enclosure  for  the 
patient,  folding  away  close  to  the  wall  when  not  in  use,  and  a 
drain  to  take  off  the  water  from  the  floor.  In  this  case,  however, 
the  Shed  will  probably  have  the  means  of  being  altogether 
enclosed  in  bad  weather,  as  by  folding-doors  : it  may  also  perhaps 
communicate  with  one  or  more  of  the  Stables  for  access  under 
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An  ordinary  Sited  is  commonly  provided  for  sheltering  an 
occasional  vehicle,  or  for  receiving  a cart,  or  the  like : 12  feet  is 
a sufficient  depth  for  it ; and  it  may  be  of  from  one  to  three  or 
four  compartments,  as  required. 

Wheelbarrows,  brooms,  &c.,  have  also  to  be  accommodated, 
either  in  the  Shed  just  described,  or  in  some  convenient  corner. 

If  there  be  a Smithy  attached  to  the  Stables,  as  is  often 
desirable  in  extensive  establishments,  a Shoeing-shed  must  be 
placed  in  connexion  with  it : about  8 feet  wide  will  be  sufficient 
for  one  horse  at  a time.  (See  chapter  on  Workshops.) 


CHAPTER  YI. — Stable-Yard,  Ride,  Dung-Pit,  and 
Water  Supply. 

Position,  dimensions,  and  character  of  Stable-Yard.  — Entrance.  — Paving.  — - 
Covered  Ride,  uses  and  disposition. — Dung-pit,  situation,  various  forms,  liquid 
manure,  emptying,  and  access.  — Water-supply.  — Drainage.  — Clock-turret.  — - 
Dovecot. 

An  Open  Yard  is  always  necessary  for  the  out-door  work  of 
both  Stable  and  Carriage-house ; and  where  the  Offices  are  on  a 
large  scale,  the  dimensions  of  this  Yard  require  to  be  considerable 
— say  from  40  to  100  feet  by  40  or  50,  or  even  more.  The 
almost  universal  practice  nowadays  is  to  place  the  whole  of  the 
Stable-Offices,  so  far  as  they  go,  around  this  area  in  the  form  of 
a quadrangle,  and  looking  inwards  upon  it.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, they  form  a single  range  of  buildings,  with  the  Yard  in 
front.  The  site  is  frequently  chosen  in  immediate  connexion 
with  the  House ; and  perhaps  quite  as  frequently  it  is  separate, 
and  at  a distance. 

The  entrance  to  the  Stable-Yard  may  be  by  one  gateway  or 
two.  If  the  position  be  in  conjunction  with  the  House,  adjoining 
an  Entrance-Court  on  a large  scale,  both  a stately  effect  and  a 
convenient  arrangement  are  produced  by  making  an  appropriate 
gateway  at  one  side ; so  that  home-carriages,  having  set  down  at 
the  Porch,  proceed  to  the  Stable-Yard  without  having  to  leave 
by  the  principal  Approach,  or  otherwise,  when  coming  to  take 
up,  do  so  without  having  to  enter  by  it.  On  this  plan,  however, 
it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  Stable-Yard  a second  Entrance 
for  its  own  more  proper  affairs ; at  the  further  end  probably,  and 
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in  connexion  with  the  Drive  at  a little  distance,  or  with  some 
other  roadway.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Stables  are  altogether 
removed  from  the  House,  one  Entrance  is  sufficient,  taking  the 
place  of  the  second  just  alluded  to. 

Irrespective  of  the  paved  space  in  front  of  the  Carriage-houses, 
it  is  not  unusual,  if  the  area  be  not  too  large  for  economy,  to 
pave  the  entire  Yard,  either  with  brick  or  stone  pitching.  A 
good  gravel  surface,  however,  is  certainly  of  much  less  cost. 
The  question  of  difference  turns  upon  the  cutting  up  of  the  gravel 
by  the  wheels,  and  the  consequent  dirty  condition  of  the  Yard, 
besides  the  constant  need  of  repair.  In  any  case  there  ought  to 
be  a pathway  of  paving  in  front  of  all  the  buildings. 

In  large  establishments  there  is  sometimes  formed  a covered 
Bide  round  the  entire  quadrangle  of  the  Stable- Yard.  It  will 
be  about  10  feet  wide,  and  may  be  planned  in  various  ways,  not 
only  as  regards  construction,  light,  &c.,  but  as  to  whether  it  shall 
be  external  or  internal  in  its  relation  to  the  Stable-buildings. 
If  beyond  the  buildings,  it  is  plain  that  it  leaves  the  communica- 
tion complete  from  each  of  them  to  the  open  central  Yard ; if 
within  the  buildings,  its  position  is  obviously  more  convenient 
for  its  own  purposes.  It  serves  as  a continuous  Shed  for 
whatever  uses,  and  affords  the  means  of  exercising  the  horses 
in  bad  weather  and  during  sickness.  It  must  be  circular  on 
plan ; or,  if  square,  it  must  have  widely  rounded  corners,  to 
prevent  accidents.  (See  Plate  XY.) 

The  position  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Dung-pit  is  not  to  be 
carelessly  fixed  upon.  If  it  be  not  reasonably  convenient  for  the 
stable-man  in  wheeling  the  litter,  he  will  complain  of  it,  or 
perhaps  establish  a rival  heap  in  another  place.  At  the  same 
time  it  ought  to  be  sufficiently  removed  from  all  doors  and 
windows,  as  a first  principle  of  sanitary  propriety.  In  the  case 
of  a small  Stable  it  may  be  comparatively  innoxious  in  a corner 
of  the  Yard ; but  in  a large  establishment  it  assumes  correspond- 
ing dimensions,  and  becomes  a positive  nuisance  if  not  quite 
removed.  In  these  circumstances  it  is  perhaps  most  advisable 
to  make  a special  enclosure  or  Yard  for  it  behind  the  Stable 
buildings,  or  otherwise  at  a little  distance.  If  possible,  the 
Stable  drainage  (with  not  too  large  an  admixture  of  surface  or 
roof-water)  may  be  led  into  it,  and  a cesspool  formed  underneath 
for  the  reception  of  the  liquid  manure.  The  removal  of  the 
contents  of  the  Dung-pit  ought  to  be  so  contrived  as  not  to  pass 
through  the  Stable-Yard ; it  is  usual  therefore  to  provide,  if  no 
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more,  a special  door  for  emptying  outwards,  and  so  carting  away. 
The  access  from  within  may  also  in  this  case  be  masked,  as  by  a 
Porch ; and  thus  the  sight,  and  in  a great  measure  the  smell,  of 
the  manure  shut  out.  A separate  Yard,  however,  in  any  con- 
siderable establishment  is  always  best. 

The  water-m'pply  for  the  Stable-Yard  may  be  simply  by  a single 
pump  in  small  examples ; but  in  large  establishments  it  must  be 
laid  on  to  each  Stable  for  cleansing  purposes,  and  for  the  drink 
of  the  horses ; to  the  Harness-rooms  or  their  immediate  vicinity ; 
to  the  front  of  Carriage-houses  for  washing  carriages ; and  to  the 
Boiling-house,  if  any,  for  the  supply  of  the  copper. 

The  drainage  of  the  Stable-Yard  seems  to  require  no  descrip- 
tion, except  that  it  must  be  complete,  including  amongst  its 
provisions  a drain  from  every  branch  of  water  supply. 

A very  common  feature  in  Stable-Offices  of  any  size  is  a Clock- 
turret.  At  all  events  a clock  can  scarcely  be  dispensed  with  if 
time  is  to  be  kept  in  the  hourly  affairs  of  the  Stable-Yard ; and 
therefore  it  may  be  said  that  the  necessity  of  some  provision  for 
it  is  fair  matter  of  remark  in  the  present  chapter.  If  a Dovecot 
be  desired,  it  may  very  appropriately  be  dealt  with  at  the  same 
time. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Hay  and  Coen  Lofts,  etc.;  Boiler- 

House. 

Upper  story  usual  for  such  lofts ; construction  and  requirements.  — Mode  of  sup- 
plying hay  and  corn.  — Fittings,  ladders,  stair.  — Stores  when  on  ground-level ; 
Fodder-bay.  — Boiling  or  steaming  house ; position  and  fittings.  — Small  lofts. 

An  upper-floor  is  always  formed  over  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
Stable-Offices ; and  in  what  may  be  called  the  more  ordinary 
and  more  old-fashioned  cases,  the  chief  part  of  this  serves  for  the 
accommodation  primarily  of  the  hay  and  corn.  The  interior  of 
the  walls  may  be  left  in  plain  brickwork  limewliited,  and  there 
is  no  need  for  any  ceiling  to  the  roof ; but  the  wooden  floor  has 
to  be  considered  as  regards  the  passage  of  dust  through  its  joints 
to  the  story  below,  where  it  would  obviously  be  unwelcome. 
This  furnishes  one  particular  reason  for  having  a plaster  ceiling 
under. 

These  Lofts  receive  their  contents  by  doors  opening  to  the 
outer  air  in  convenient  positions  for  delivery  from  carts.  Loft- 
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doors  are  cut  across  the  middle  of  the  height.  The  light  is 
admitted  by  ordinary  windows. 

Convenience  of  supply  for  the  hay  and  corn  at  the  proper 
points  below  places  a Hay-Loft,  according  to  rule,  over  a Stable. 
The  old  practice  of  dropping  the  hay  through  the  floor  into  the 
racks  is,  however,  now  discontinued.  The  manner  of  supplying 
the  corn  by  a shoot  has  already  been  described  when  treating  of 
the  Stable : the  adoption  of  this  mode  renders  it  desirable  that 
the  Grain-Loft  should  be  in  a suitable  place.  Indeed,  so  far  it 
becomes  of  some  importance  that  the  Stables  should  be  grouped 
together  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  one  Corn-Loft  may  supply 
all ; otherwise  corn-bins  must  be  placed  in  those  stables  which 
cannot  be  reached. 

The  Fittings  of  a Hay-Loft  are  none,  except  that  the  chaff- 
cutting machine  is  there  placed.  In  the  Corn-Loft  the  oats  will 
be  deposited  in  sacks ; but  one  or  more  bins  must  be  made  to 
hold  a quantity  for  immediate  use.  Beans  and  the  like  will  also 
be  similarly  stored. 

A trap-ladder  is  placed  in  each  Stable  to  reach  the  Hay-Loft. 
The  Corn-Loft  may  have  a separate  and  better  stair  communi- 
cating with  the  outside — a straight  stair,  by  the  bye,  if  possible, 
for  convenience  in  carrying  up  sacks  by  that  way. 

In  more  advanced  models,  however,  the  Lofts  thus  described 
are  frequently  abandoned,  and  the  hay  and  corn  stored  on  the 
ground-level.  In  this  case  there  may  be  a special  apartment, 
for  example,  between  two  Stables ; or  there  may  be  a spare  stall , 
so  called,  or  fodder-bay , in  each  Stable.  The  actual  storage  for 
hay  and  corn  is  then  provided  at  the  Farm-buildings  alone,  and 
small  supplies  are  brought  to  the  Stables  as  wanted. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  in  many  cases  a Boiling  or  Steaming- 
house  is  required  for  the  preparation  of  certain  kinds  of  food. 
All  that  is  here  necessary  is  a moderate-sized  apartment  on  the 
Ground-Floor,  containing  a copper  and  bins.  The  bins  hold 
oats,  beans,  linseed,  and  chaff ; and  the  copper  boils  these  as  may 
be  necessary.  Otherwise,  the  food  may  be  mixed  in  the  bins, 
and  steamed  there  by  a pipe  from  a boiler. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  in  small  sets  of  Stabling  the 
Lofts  above  described  have  to  be  provided  in  commensurate  form, 
and  on  a simple  plan ; in  very  inferior  cases  a single  small  Loft 
is  all  that  is  required. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  — Servants’  Rooms. 

In  small  establishments.  — In  larger  cases.  Sleeping-rooms  over  Stables.  — Ex- 
clusion of  Stable  vapours.  — Mess-room  and  its  fittings.  — Staircase. 

Where  one  man  only  is  employed,  with  perhaps  a boy,  he  will 
occupy  the  Harness-room  during  the  day,  and  have  sleeping 
accommodation  adjoining  the  Loft  above.  A married  coachman, 
in  even  a good  ordinary  establishment,  will  be  content  with  two 
or  three  rooms  on  the  Upper-Eloor  ; and  these  accessible  gene- 
rally by  ascending  the  ladder  in  the  Stable,  and  passing  through 
the  Hay-Loft.  Indeed  careful  men  will  object  to  sleep  anywhere 
else  than  over  their  horses.  Even  in  the  larger  establishments, 
where  the  principal  coachman  will  have  a cottage  somewhat 
apart,  there  must  still  be  Sleeping-rooms  over  the  several 
Stables  to  accommodate  his  subordinates.  It  need  scarcely  be 
remarked  that  a Living-room,  under  these  arrangements,  ought 
always  to  contain  a cooking-range,  and  every  Sleeping-room  a 
fireplace. 

Care  ought  to  be  taken  to  prevent  the  vapours  of  the  Stables 
from  finding  their  way  into  the  rooms  above.  Stablemen,  it  is 
true,  and  even  their  wives  and  families,  look  upon  this  as  of 
small  account ; but  no  one  else  can  take  the  same  view  of  it ; 
and  the  result  of  a little  care  will  at  least  be  always  approved  in 
the  end. 

A Mess-room  will  be  necessary  when  the  servants  are  numerous, 
furnished  with  merely  a table  and  benches,  a cupboard,  small 
dresser,  and  range  with  oven  and  boiler.  Here  all  the  inferior 
stable-servants  have  to  take  their  meals  in  common,  the  coach- 
man and  some  others  going  to  their  own  homes  or  to  the  House. 
This  apartment,  like  all  the  other  Servants’  rooms,  will  be  on 
the  Upper-Story.  The  Staircase  will  ascend  from  beside  the 
Harness-room. 
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CHAPTER  IX. — Farm  Offices. 


A proper  Farmery  to  be  built  apart.  — Ordinary  attached  Farm  Offices  alone  here 
intended.  — Relation  to  Stable-Yard.  — Cow-house,  dimensions,  construction, 
and  fittings,  &c.  — Calf-house,  ditto. — Sheep-house,  ditto. — Piggery,  ditto. 
— Poultry-houses,  various,  ditto.  — Cart-Stable.  — Cart-shed.  — No  Barn,  &c., 
required.  — Slaughter-house.  — Yard,  paved  path,  Dung-pit. 

It  would  be  manifestly  out  of  our  province  to  enter  upon  the 
wide  and  continually  changing  field  of  Farm  Buildings  at 
large.  A country  gentleman  who  desires,  either  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  leisure  or  for  pecuniary  advantage,  to  engage  in 
farming  operations,  may  require  to  build  the  requisite  Offices, 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  land  and  the  style  of  farming  to 
be  adopted ; but  he  will  certainly  not  attach  these  to  his  House 
if  he  be  a prudent  man,  but  constitute  them  a separate  estab- 
lishment altogether  at  a distance,  based  upon  the  views  of  the 
ordinary  Farmery  rather  than  anything  connected  with  his  own 
residence  and  personal  comforts. 

In  plain  country  establishments,  however,  especially  those  of 
small  and  average  size,  where  no  farming  is  in  question,  there 
will  generally  be  at  least  something  of  the  nature  of  a little 
Farm-yard  for  the  accommodation  of  the  one  or  two  cows,  the 
horse  and  cart,  the  poultry  and  pigs  of  the  family,  together  with 
the  hay-stack,  the  wood-pile,  and  so  on. 

No  Offices  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  placed  directly  upon  the 
Stable-Yard,  because  they  must  inevitably  interfere  in  many 
ways  with  the  business  proper  to  the  place.  But  it  is  perhaps 
an  advantage  in  most  cases  if  they  be  made  to  form  a species  of 
adjunct  to  the  Stables,  just  as  it  is  desirable  to  place  the  Stables 
themselves  in  a similar  relation  to  the  Domestic  Offices,  so 
that  buildings  and  business  alike  may  be  concentrated  rather 
than  scattered.  (See  Plate  XXXVIII.) 

The  ordinary  Cow-house  ought  to  be  formed  of  a width  of 
15  or  16  feet,  the  length  being  at  the  rate  of  5 feet  for  each 
cow.  The  height  of  the  walls  ought  not  to  be  less  than  9 or  10 
feet,  and  there  need  be  no  plastering  or  ceiling.  The  floor  will 
be  of  brick  or  pebble-paving,  either  level  or  sloping  very  slightly, 
with  a longitudinal  open  gutter  about  a foot  wide,  and  8 feet 
from  the  manger-front,  and  a drain  therefrom.  The  door  may 
be  about  4 by  6J  feet,  cut  across  in  two  heights;  and  the  light 
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ought  to  be  freely  admitted  by  small  glazed  windows.  A venti- 
lator of  any  simple  sort,  as  for  the  Stable,  may  be  put  in  the 
roof.  The  manger  is  generally  a wooden  trough  along  the  wall 
towards  which  the  animals  are  to  face,  about  18  inches  wide  by 
12  inches  deep,  and  elevated  12  or  18  inches.  There  may  be 
short  stall-partitions  to  divide  the  length  into  single  or  (not  so 
well)  double  stalls ; or  there  may  be  none.  A foddering-bay  is 
often  provided  at  one  end,  or  in  the  middle ; and  sometimes  in 
connexion  with  this  a narrow  feeding-passage  is  formed  between 
the  mangers  and  the  head-wall ; or  if  there  be  no  foddering- 
bay,  this  feeding-passage  may  have  a door  opening  from  without, 
in  a Shed  probably.  A Cow-house  ought  to  be  kept  very  clean 
and  fresh ; but  all  that  the  architect  can  do  to  this  end  is  to 
provide  spaciousness  and  height. 

A Calf-house  is  matter  of  a little  controversy.  Some  autho- 
rities will  be  satisfied  with  a sort  of  small  Loose-Box  about  7 or 
8 feet  square,  adjoining  the  Cow-house,  and  separated  by  a 
wood-partition  or  a dwarf-wall  to  keep  the  calf  out  of  sight,  but 
not  out  of  hearing,  of  the  mother ; whereas  other  persons  require 
that  the  Calf  should  be  removed  out  of  hearing  altogether.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  milk  has  to  be  carried  to  the  Calf- 
house  ; so  that  it  must  not  be  inconveniently  placed  as  regards 
this.  It  has  also  to  be  kept  especially  clean,  and  therefore  it 
has  to  be  well  drained.  If  accommodation  is  likely  to  be  re- 
quired for  two  calves,  there  ought  to  be  two  pens ; or  the  calves 
must  be  tied  up  if  in  one. 

A small  Sheep-house  may  sometimes  be  required  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  the  animals  during  severe  weather  or  at  night. 
It  will  be  a simple  compartment  amongst  others,  of  a size 
according  to  the  case,  and  its  purpose  is  not  protection  from 
cold,  but  from  storm  and  snow.  (A  Shed  in  a sheltered  position 
is  therefore  sometimes  deemed  sufficient,  if  safe  from  theft ; as 
airy  and  open  as  may  be.)  The  floor  of  a Sheep-house  ought  to 
be  of  paving ; and  a covering  of  perforated  boards  may  be  fitted 
in  over  it,  resting  on  shallow  bearers  for  drainage.  The  rack 
may  be  similar  to  the  common  one  which  is  used  in  the  fields. 

The  Piggery  will  consist  of  small  covered  houses  about  7 or  8 
feet  square,  and  open  yards  a little  larger  in  connexion.  The 
houses  ought  to  be  close  at  sides  and  back,  roofed  over,  and  in 
front  enclosed  by  a dwarf-wall  3 or  feet  high,  the  partitions 
and  yard  walls  being  of  the  same  height.  The  roof  may  project 
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over  part  of  the  yards,  if  convenient.  Troughs  are  the  only 
fittings ; and  they  may  be  made  by  any  carpenter  in  wood,  or 
may  be  purchased  in  considerable  variety  in  iron.  There  are 
various  contrivances  for  doors  and  modes  of  feeding  which  are  not 
worth  describing  here:  the  simplest  plan  is  to  have  common 
hinged  doors  with  bolts,  and  to  let  the  troughs  present  an  end 
through  the  wall  for  receiving  the  swill.  The  drainage  must  be 
perfect  in  both  houses  and  yards;  and  the  houses  may  have 
perforated  boarding  on  the  floor,  as  in  the  Slieep-house.  The 
position  of  a Piggery  ought  to  be  as  convenient  as  possible  for 
the  carriage  thereto  of  the  refuse  from  the  Kitchen,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  Dairy,  if  there  be  any  cheese  or  butter  made. 
At  the  same  time  a pig-sty  must  not  be  too  near  to  any  place 
where  flies  are  unwelcome,  especially  a Living-room  or  Pantry 
of  any  kind ; although,  to  do  justice  even  to  pigs  in  this  matter, 
it  must  be  noted  again  that  wherever  the  flies  congregate,  the 
fact  is  a protest  of  nature  against  the  uncleanliness,  not  so  much 
of  the  caged  and  helpless  animals,  as  of  their  human  attendants. 

Poultry-houses  will  be  required  according  to  what  variety 
of  birds  may  be  kept.  Warmth  and  dryness  are  most  essential ; 
and  this  especially  for  laying-fowls,  because  otherwise  even  the 
most  liberal  feeding  may  fail  to  produce  eggs  in  anything  like  a 
maximum  quantity.  For  the  common  poultry  a separate  chamber 
ought  to  be  provided,  with  roosts  as  required,  and  one  or  more 
ladders  for  reaching  them.  A number  of  nests  have  also  to  be 
fitted  up  around,  so  formed  as  to  be  really  snug  retreats,  where 
the  occupants  can  fancy  themselves  entirely  shut  in  from  obser- 
vation ; they  ought  also  to  be  elevated  sufficiently  above  the 
floor  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  vermin.  Ducks  and  geese  require 
accommodation  somewhat  similar,  except  that  they  use  no 
roosts,  and  must  have  their  nests  on  the  ground-level.  Turkeys , 
if  kept  in  sufficient  numbers,  ought  to  have  a separate  house 
with  high  roosts  and  ladders ; or  they  may  have  no  house  at  all 
(which  leaves  them  to  roost  in  the  trees),  except  for  incubation. 
Other  fowls  less  common  may  generally  be  lodged  with  those 
already  spoken  of,  each  species  according  to  its  sympathies  and 
habits.  Fattening-hutches  may  be  put  up  in  the  Hen-house  and 
Turkey-house,  ducks  going  into  the  former  and  geese  into  the 
latter.  This  must  not,  however,  cause  any  disturbance  to  the 
privacy  and  quiet  of  the  nests  ; and,  therefore,  if  there  be  much 
fatting,  there  ought  to  be  a special  house  for  the  purpose,  which 
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may  accommodate  all  The  warmth  of  a Cow-house  or  Stable 
may  sometimes  be  turned  to  account  by  being  allowed  to  be 
communicated,  by  means  of  the  roof  for  instance,  to  the  Poultry- 
houses.  Occasionally  heating  apparatus  has  been  brought  into 
use.  In  any  case  care  must  be  taken  to  exclude  frost,  by  means 
of  a thatch-roof,  or  straw  or  felt  lining  under  slates  or  tiles. 
There  ought  to  be  scarcely  any  light  admitted  to  a Poultry- 
house  ; as  it  is  always  disagreeable  to  layers  and  sitters,  whose 
occupations  are  associated  with  ideas  of  the  most  complete  con- 
cealment ; it  is  no  less  unfavourable  for  fattening.  Attached  to 
the  Poultry-houses  there  is  sometimes  a Yard  for  occasional 
enclosure,  containing  a pond  for  ducks  and  geese,  if  there  be 
any;  but  more  commonly  the  Farm-Yard,  Stable-Yard,  and 
a Paddock  perhaps,  are  open  to  the  range  of  the  fowls  pro- 
miscuously. It  must  be  remembered  that  none  will  flourish 
without  a good  run  of  greensward.  Any  enclosed  yard  ought  to 
face  the  South,  and  be  otherwise  well  sheltered. 

A Stable  for  a cart-horse  or  two  will  be  of  course  similar 
to  those  already  described  in  detail,  except  that  the  farm- 
horse,  being  less  delicate  and  less  sleek  than  his  brother  of  the 
carriage  and  saddle,  and  more  steadily  in  exercise,  is  not  to  be 
quite  so  fastidiously  housed.  There  ought  to  be  no  diminution, 
however,  of  the  allowance  of  space ; and  ventilation,  drainage, 
and  so  on,  if  not  so  complicated,  must  be  no  less  complete. 
When  only  one  farm-horse  is  kept,  he  is  often  lodged  in  the 
Cow-house,  in  a stall  at  one  end. 

The  Cart-shed  will  be  about  L2  or  II  feet  deep,  open  in 
front  in  bays  of  or  8 feet  wide.  This  Shed  ought  to  be 
made  a bay  or  two  larger  than  may  appear  strictly  necessary, 
as  it  will  often  be  used  for  other  implements  besides  the  cart, 
as  also  for  the  stowage  at  a time  of  many  large  articles. 
Over  the  Cart-shed  rather  than  anywhere  else  there  may  be 
a Loft,  if  required,  for  grain,  fodder,  and  the  like,  similar  to 
what  has  been  described  for  a Hay-loft  for  the  Stables. 
There  may  also  be  a room  for  a farm-servant.  A Common 
Shed  may  be  provided  with  advantage  in  every  case  of  any 
importance,  not  only  for  occasional  stowage,  but  for  work. 

No  Barn,  G-ranary,  Riclc-yard,  <fc.,  will  be  required  in  such 
a Farm-Yard  as  we  have  in  hand ; but  a suitable  place  for  a 
hay-stack  or  two  must  be  found. 

A small  Slaughter-house  is  sometimes  necessary ; it  will 
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be  near  the  Sheep-house.  An  adjoining  compartment  may 
contain  a boiler  for  the  supply  of  hot  water.  This  may  serve 
also  as  a Boiling-house  for  various  food  and  other  purposes, 
and  as  a Cleaning -house  for  matters  pertaining  to  the  Farm- 
Yard.  Both  places  must  be  well  drained.  Flies  must  be 
carefully  excluded  from  the  Slaughter-house,  and  therefore 
total  darkness  is  to  be  advocated;  at  the  same  time  ventila- 
tion and  perfect  freshness  are  indispensable. 

A pathway  of  paving  ought  to  run  along  the  front  of  all 
the  buildings,  communicating  with  the  Entrance-gate.  The 
surface  of  the  Yard  ought  to  be  kept  clean,  and  therefore 
must  be  well  drained.  The  Dung-pit  ought  to  be  located  on 
similar  principles  to  those  laid  down  for  that  of  the  Stables. 


CHAPTER  X.  — Workshops  and  Yard. 

General  Workshop  useful.  — Smith’s  shop,  dimensions,  situation,  and  fittings,  &c. 
— Plumber  and  Painter’s  Shop,  ditto.  — Carpenter’s  Shop.  — Cabinet-making  and 
Upholstery.  — Work-yard.  — Relation  of  the  whole  to  Stables  and  Domestic 
Offices. 

A workshop  for  general  purposes  is  useful  in  connexion  with 
even  a small  establishment  in  the  country ; and  in  very  supe- 
rior cases  it  becomes  necessary  to  provide  several  of  various 
kinds  for  the  occasional  operations  of  the  smith,  the  plumber 
and  painter,  the  carpenter,  upholsterer,  and  cabinetmaker,  and 
perhaps  more.  (See  Plate  XXXIX.) 

A Smith’s  Shop  will  be  of  dimensions  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate the  furnace-bellows,  anvil,  and  bench  for  the  vice, 
with  some  shelving  for  tools,  &c.  This  may  be  so  placed  as  to 
serve  for  shoeing  the  horses,  with  a Shoeing-shed  attached, 
as  has  been  previously  described.  The  floor  will  be  of  con- 
crete probably.  A fair  size  is  from  12  to  14  feet  square. 

A Plumber  and  Painter’s  Shop  will  be  small — say  12  feet 
square — and  will  contain  a fireplace,  a bench  for  general  purposes, 
shelving , a nest  of  drawers  for  colours,  and  a rack  for  glass.  One 
part  of  the  bench  will  be  kept  for  glass-cutting.  There  may 
also  be  a casting-table  for  making  sheet-lead,  with  a fireplace 
sufficiently  large  to  melt  the  metal  in  the  requisite  quantities  ; 
but  such  requirements  are  not  so  common  now  as  they  once 
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were.  The  floor  of  the  Shop  will  be  of  wood  or  of  stone- 
paving. 

A Carpenter’s  Shop  ought  to  be  somewhat  larger  than  the 
former  two — probably  at  least  12  by  16  or  20  feet.  It  will 
contain  a fireplace  or  detached  stove,  the  well-known  work- 
bench of  the  trade,  and  perhaps  a lathe.  Space  is  also  re- 
quired for  the  equally  well-known  collection  of  odds  and 
ends  which  so  soon  accumulates.  Shelving,  pigeon-holes,  and 
drawers  will  be  required  for  stowing  the  ironmongery  under 
lock  and  key.  Over  the  bench  there  ought  to  be  the  usual 
continuous  series  of  windows.  The  floor  is  to  be  of  wood. 

A Cabinetmaker’s  Shop  would  be  precisely  like  the  last; 
but  one  place  generally  serves  for  both.  Upholsterer’s  work  is 
also  commonly  done  in  the  same  shop  ; although  at  times  a room 
pertaining  to  the  House  itself  is  used  for  this  purpose — perhaps 
one  attached  to  the  Kitchen-Court,  or  a Lumber-room.  The 
upholsterer  requires  in  the  way  of  fittings  little  else  than  a few 
drawers  for  his  materials. 

An  enclosed  Work-yard  is  always  required  for  completeness, 
at  least  in  an  establishment  of  importance.  It  ought  to  be  say 
20  feet  wide  or  more,  by  any  convenient  length.  The  Work- 
shops ought  all  to  face  it,  and  the  entrance  ought  to  be  a cart- 
way. The  carpenter’s  stock  of  timber  and  deals  will  be  here 
deposited.  Stone,  bricks,  slates,  and  other  rough  material,  will 
also  be  piled  where  convenient,  and  empty  casks  and  cases 
deposited.  An  Open  Shed  is  very  useful  for  stowage,  and  also 
for  various  kinds  of  rough  work  in  bad  weather. 

The  position  of  the  whole  ought  to  be  such  as  to  afford  a ready 
communication  with  the  House  (by  way  of  the  Kitchen- Court), 
the  Stables,  and  the  Farm- Yard  alike.  It  has  been  already 
noted  in  a former  chapter,  that  it  is  common  to  place  the  Work- 
shops (except  that  of  the  Smith)  in  the  Lofts  over  the  Stabling. 
In  this  case  the  Work-yard  may  still  be  introduced.  The  Shops 
ought  to  be  so  compacted  together  as  to  look  outwards  upon 
a convenient  spot  for  this  purpose.  The  Stable- Yard  must 
obviously  be  kept  free  from  all  connexion  with  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. — Engine-House. 

For  water  supply,  general  plan,  purposes,  and  relations. 

When  a steam-engine  is  used  for  pumping  the  water-supply,  it 
is  probably  best  placed  in  connexion  with  the  Work-yard  or 
Farm-Yard.  For  a 4 or  6 -horse  engine  and  pumps  an  apart- 
ment of  about  16  feet  square  will  be  required,  with  an  addition 
of  from  6 to  8 feet  in  width  for  the  boiler,  either  as  a separate 
communicating  chamber,  or  as  an  enlargement  of  the  Engine- 
room.  No  plan  need  be  suggested  for  the  arrangement  and 
construction,  because  all  depends  upon  the  dictation  of  the 
machinist  to  meet  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  A 
Coal-house  about  10  feet  square  will  be  attached,  and  an  Ash-pit . 
The  architect  must  not  forget,  as  regards  artistic  considerations, 
that  a tall  chimney  is  required ; and  if  there  be  no  smoke-pre- 
venting ajDparatus,  (and,  in  fact,  at  this  moment  all  smoke 
prevention,  except  the  mere  use  of  coke  or  anthracite  coal,  may 
be  pronounced,  as  regards  common  purposes,  to  be  a fallacy,) 
care  must  be  taken  that  it  shall  not  prove  a bad  neighbour  to 
the  Garden  or  Lawn,  or  the  Laundry,  not  to  speak  of  the  win- 
dows of  the  House  itself. 


CHAPTER  XII.  — Gas-House. 

General  arrangements  required. 

It  is  becoming  common  now,  in  planning  large  Country-houses, 
to  include  provision  for  gas-lighting.  The  fact  consequently 
demands  recognition  here,  although  it  would  be  out  of  place  to 
enter  minutely  into  questions  of  detail.  There  are  moreover 
several  competing  modes  of  manufacture.  The  architect’s  pro- 
vince need  go  no  further  than  to  accommodate  the  gas-engineer 
according  to  his  demands.  A small  Chamber  for  the  retorts,  a 
Tank  for  tar,  a Yard  for  the  gasometer,  and  stowage  for  coals 
and  coke,  are  the  chief  features.  These  he  will  have  to  dispose 
together  at  a convenient  angle  of  the  Farm-buildings,  or  perhaps 
of  the  Stabling,  well  removed  from  the  House,  and  also  from  the 
more  proper  operations  of  the  Offices,  and  readily  accessible  for 
the  supply  and  removal  of  the  particular  materials  in  question. 
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SUPPLEMENT. 

NOTES  ON  THE  ALTERATION  OF  EXISTING  HOUSES. 


CHAPTER  I — Introduction  and  Programme. 

Special  necessities  of  compromise  in  works  of  Alteration.  — Forms  of  Alterations 
classified.  — Programme  of  consideration.  — Memoranda  of  the  chief  defects  for 
remedy  under  Privacy,  Comfort,  Convenience,  Spaciousness,  Compactness,  Light 
and  Air,  and  Salubrity,  Aspect  and  Prospect,  Cheerfulness,  &c.  — Other  questions 
of  Conversion.  — Adaptation. 

Although  the  principles  of  plan  which  are  to  govern  the 
designer  in  the  alteration  of  an  old  house  must  of  course  be 
the  same  which  guide  him  in  the  design  of  a new  one,  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  in  works  of  transmutation  there  are  fre- 
quently, indeed  commonly,  involved  peculiar  questions,  well 
worthy  of  study ; in  a word,  a new  house  and  an  altered  house 
are  only  theoretically  similar ; practically  there  is  in  the  altered 
house  certain  elements  of  contrivance  which  are  entirely  novel, 
namely,  the  necessities  of  compromise  with  the  old  plan. 

The  several  forms  which  the  problem  of  Alteration  takes  may 
be  put  as  follows,  namely  : — 

1.  To  rearrange  the  house. 

2.  To  add  to  the  house. 

3.  To  add  and  rearrange. 

4.  To  diminish  and  rearrange. 

5.  To  incorporate  old  in  new. 

In  other  words,  the  owner  may  put  the  particular  inconvenience 
which  he  desires  to  be  remedied  under  one  of  these  five  heads : — 

1.  His  house  is  large  enough  and  good  enough,  but  it  is  in- 
conveniently planned ; and  he  wishes  its  plan  to  be  altered. 

2.  His  house  is  well  planned,  but  too  small ; and  he  requires 
the  addition  of  certain  apartments, — perhaps  Public  Rooms,  per- 
haps Bedrooms,  or  whatever  it  may  be, — with  only  such  modi- 
fication otherwise  as  this  augmentation  may  involve. 
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3.  His  house  is  badly  planned  as  well  as  too  small ; and  he 
requires  certain  new  accommodation  generally,  and  therewith  a 
remodelling  of  the  old. 

4.  He  has  become  possessed,  by  purchase  or  inheritance,  of  a 
house  which  is  too  large  for  his  purpose,  (not  a very  unusual  case 
with  eighteenth-century  Mansions,)  and  he  wishes  to  reduce  it 
to  more  manageable  limits,  and  in  so  doing  necessarily  to  modify 
its  plan. 

5.  He  has  made  up  his  mind  to  rebuild,  but  subject  to  the 
consideration  how  far  the  old  house  may  be  judiciously  preserved 
and  incorporated  in  the  new. 

If  this  classification  of  ordinary  requirements  be  accepted  as 
sufficiently  complete  for  our  present  purpose,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing scheme  may  be  accepted  with  it  as  the  programme  for  our 
consideration  of  the  subject  in  detail,  namely  : — 

The  question  whether  to  alter  or  rebuild. 

The  addition  of  Public  Rooms. 

The  addition  of  Bedrooms. 

The  addition  of  Thoroughfares  and  Supplementaries. 

The  addition  of  Offices. 

The  enlargement  of  the  Principal  Rooms  outwards. 

The  same  inwards. 

The  diminution  of  the  Principal  Rooms  in  size. 

The  diminution  of  the  accommodation  generally. 

The  rearrangement  of  the  plan  as  a whole. 

The  incorporation  of  old  building  in  new. 

No  doubt  it  is  very  much  a question  of  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  the  skill  of  the  doctor  how  far  an  old  house  may  be 
remodelled  with  success ; and  it  is  particularly  clear  that  the 
ability  here  required  is  in  a certain  sense  greater  in  amount 
than  in  the  case  of  a work  entirely  new ; that  it  involves,  in 
fact,  the  full  complement  of  ordinary  plan-knowledge  plus  a 
great  deal  of  special  cleverness  and  painstaking ; but  we  may 
say,  nevertheless,  without  hesitation,  that,  provided  the  old 
house  be  worth  preserving  on  other  grounds,  it  must  be  a desperate 
case  indeed  in  which  its  mere  plan  cannot  be  cured  of  what- 
ever error,  or  adapted  to  whatever  necessity. 

It  may  be  here  desirable  to  note  preliminarily  the  chief 
defects  which  commonly  occasion  the  necessity  for  the  alteration 
of  old  houses,  otherwise  substantial  and  worth  preserving ; and 
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it  will,  perhaps,  be  most  convenient  to  classify  these  under  the 
heads  set  forth  at  the  outset  of  our  Exposition  of  Plan  as 
General  Considerations . 

Privacy. — The  separation  of  the  family  part  of  the  house  from 
that  of  the  servants  insufficient:  this  especially  in  smaller  esta- 
blishments. The  family  thoroughfares  more  or  less  objectionably 
used  for  servants’  traffic, — the  Principal  Staircase,  for  exanqxLe, 
and  very  frequently,  indeed,  the  chief  Bedroom-Corridors.  The 
Corridor  of  the  Offices  constituted  the  Garden-Entrance,  or  other 
secondary  Entrance  for  the  family.  The  Gentleman’s-room 
improperly  placed  amongst  the  Offices.  The  sounds  of  the 
Offices  unpleasantly  audible  to  the  family  and  guests ; even  if 
the  sight  of  them  through  thoroughfare  doorways  be  not,  as  is 
too  frequently  the  case,  continually  before  their  eyes.  The 
windows  of  the  Eamily-Rooms  overlooked  from  the  Offices ; or 
from  the  Approach ; or  from  the  public  road ; or  the  walks 
of  the  family  overlooked  from  the  servants’  windows.  Such 
apartments  of  special  privacy  as  the  Gentleman’s-room  and 
the  Boudoir  wanting,  in  cases  where  the  want  of  them  is  in- 
convenient. The  system  of  thoroughfare-rooms  and  short  cuts 
forced  into  acceptance  by  reason  of  unsuitable  Corridors ; the 
Dining-room,  therefore,  even  the  Drawing-room,  the  Library 
frequently,  deprived  of  all  privacy.  The  privacy  of  the  servants 
defective ; the  sexes  unseparated,  whether  in  respect  of  their 
work,  their  leisure,  or  their  sleeping  accommodation ; and  the 
upper  servants  confused  with  the  lower.  The  separation  of  the 
Servants’  Bedrooms  from  those  of  the  family  insufficient ; — a 
very  common  defect.  That  classification  of  the  Bedrooms  at 
large  neglected  which  confers  a special  privacy  upon  the  family, 
the  guests,  the  dependants,  and  so  on  respectively. 

Comfort. — The  principal  rooms  inconvenient  internally ; per- 
haps too  small,  or  too  narrow,  or  merely  awkwardly  disposed ; 
their  windows  uncomfortably  placed ; their  doors  and  fireplaces 
at  variance  amongst  themselves;  the  furniture  incapable  of 
being  arranged,  except  in  disagreeable  compromise ; doors  of 
intercommunication  perversely  set  in  corners  which  ought  to  be 
snug,  or  connecting  rooms  which  ought  never  to  be  connected. 
Gaunt  State-rooms,  uncomfortable  in  proportion  to  their  size, 
and  stately  Thoroughfares  the  same ; or  a great  Palladian  Cen- 
tral-Hall, incapable  of  being  ever  warmed,  or  furnished,  or 
otherwise  comforted,  proclaiming  itself  obsolete,  unsuitable,  and 
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useless.  The  Bedrooms  of  uncomfortable,  random  shapes,  in- 
capable of  being  furnished ; perhaps  too  small,  or  too  few  ; 
Dressing-rooms  deficient.  No  proper  Nursery  accommodation ; 
perhaps  no  Day-Nursery  whatever ; very  commonly  no  Scullery 
or  other  conveniences.  Servants’  Sleeping-rooms  deficient  in 
size  and  number.  Bedrooms  devoid  of  fireplaces.  Bath-rooms 
and  Water-closets  wanted.  No  Cloak-room  with  its  conve- 
niences,— a universal  defect.  Corridors  like  those  of  a Barrack, 
bleak,  draughty,  aud  generally  inhospitable ; no  comfortable 
Entrance-Hall ; a Porch  wanted  to  correct  the  aspect : the  route 
to  the  Dining-room  uncomfortable — a frequent  defect, — say 
leading  out  of  the  house,  if  nothing  worse.  The  intolerable  dis- 
comfort of  kitchen  smells ; sometimes  the  vapours  even  of  wash- 
ing and  brewing  pervading  the  house  ; perhaps  the  Stables  a 
nuisance  : perhaps  the  Laundry-Offices  desirable  to  be  removed 
to  a distance,  and  their  place  otherwise  occupied.  Very  often 
indeed  the  comfort  of  the  household  marred  for  want  of  secondary 
Family-Rooms  and  secondary  Offices  generally. 

Convenience. — Superfluous  and  inconvenient  doors;  windows 
designed  to  match  each  other  academically,  rather  than  con- 
veniently to  light  rooms  ; certain  apartments  made  too  small  or 
too  narrow,  in  order  to  match  certain  others  that  are  again  too 
large  or  too  wide.  The  Dining-room  out  of  proper  shape ; cannot 
be  properly  furnished.  The  dinner  route  inconvenient,  lengthy, 
tortuous,  and  crossed  by  undesirable  traffic.  The  Drawing-room 
removed  from  the  Lawn  or  Garden.  The  approach  to  the 
Drawing-room  indirect,  and  otherwise  inconvenient.  No  “escape,” 
to  the  frequent  vexation  of  the  ladies.  Drawing-rooms  upstairs, 
inexcusable  in  the  country.  Boudoir  within  Drawing-room,  com- 
municating perhaps  by  wide  folding-doors.  Route  to  Dining- 
room inconvenient  in  any  one  of  many  ways.  The  Entrance- 
Hall  devoid  of  that  convenience  which  is  its  real  purpose ; 
showy,  perhaps,  like  the  vestibule  to  a wareroom,  but  not  useful. 
Garden-Entrance  absent  or  inconvenient.  Luggage-Entrance 
ditto.  Access  to  Business-room  bad.  Family  traffic  and  ser- 
vants crossing  and  intermingling.  Route  to  open  the  Entrance- 
door  very  often  inconvenient.  Random  additions  to  the  house 
in  past  time  that  cannot  be  got  into  convenient  order.  Make- 
shift rooms  generally.  The  chief  Staircase  badly  placed,  often 
more  or  less  confined  and  inconvenient,  perhaps  even  dangerous 
by  reason  of  winders.  A second  Stair  wanted ; Servants’-Stairs 
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inconveniently  situated  or  otherwise  defective ; Cellar  Stairs  the 
same.  Corridors  and  passages  dark,  straggling,  or  otherwise 
inconvenient,  with  unexpected  steps  here  and  there.  Again, 
the  Offices  wrongly  disposed  or  defective  in  many  ways ; not 
classified,  insufficient  in  number  or  size,  or  disconnected ; per- 
haps of  merely  obsolete  plan.  The  butler  complaining  of  an 
inconvenient  Pantry,  no  Safe,  no  Bedroom,  no  Serving-room, 
an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  Dining-room,  or  from  the 
Entrance-door.  The  Housekeeper’s-room  inconvenient  in  posi- 
tion or  otherwise ; no  Store-room,  no  Still-room,  no  China-closet, 
no  Housemaid’s-closets.  The  cook  complaining  of  the  Scullery 
and  Kitchen  being  separated  by  a passage,  or  of  the  Larders 
being  in  the  wrong  place,  or  the  coals  being  too  far  off,  or  the 
back  door  situated  inconveniently.  A Luggage-room  wanted ; 
Cleaning-rooms  defective  ; the  inhospitable  character  of  the 
Servants’-Hall  objected  to, — accessible  inconveniently,  too  small, 
looking  out  upon  some  unpleasant  place.  Lastly,  Basement 
Offices  which  ought  to  be  abandoned  and  new  Offices  built 
above  ground. 

Spaciousness. — The  want  of  this  agreeable  quality  a widely 
prevailing  evil  : Rooms  too  small,  Passages  too  narrow,  Staircases 
mean,  giving  to  the  whole  establishment  a sordid,  unwholesome, 
inhospitable  character  : and  yet  the  house  substantial  and  worth 
remodelling. 

Compactness. — A disjointed  skeleton  of  plan,- — very  common 
in  old  Country-Mansions,  and  in  houses  generally  which  have 
been  planned  at  random  or  built  piecemeal : Passages  straggling, 
routes  of  traffic  unintelligible,  and  conflicting.  Inseparable 
rooms  separated,  such  as  Bedroom  and  Dressing-room,  Butler’s 
Pantry  and  its  accessories,  Kitchen  and  its  accessories.  Inter- 
communications wanting  where  desirable  and  according  to  rule ; 
and  those  special  routes  which  ought  to  be  short  and  direct 
being  the  reverse;  so  that  the  inmates  of  the  house  appear  to 
be  always  in  the  Passages ; these  Passages  being  in  themselves 
all  the  more  inconvenient  and  uncomfortable  from  the  same 
causes. 

Light  and  Air,  and  Salubrity. — Borrowed  lights  too  often  in 
the  best  houses,  and  dimly  lighted  Passages  and  Stairs,  and 
ceiling  light  which  ought  not  to  be  required.  Borrowed  ventila- 
tion therefore,  and  insufficient  ventilation  when  not  borrowed ; 
and  ceiling  ventilation  — which  is  never  to  be  relied  upon. 
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Larders  and  Store-closets  ventilated  from  Corridors ; sometimes 
even  a Scullery  or  a Bath-room,  the  Butler’s-Pantry  occa- 
sionally, Servants’  Sleeping-rooms  frequently,  Water-closets  a 
great  deal  too  frequently, — the  last  a thing  utterly  unjustifi- 
able. Water-closets,  again,  lighted  and  ventilated  by  long  shafts 
passing  through  upper  stories  to  skylights, — a clumsy  con- 
trivance never  to  be  adopted,  except  in  works  of  alteration 
where  better  cannot  be  done.  Offices  often  badly  lighted ; and 
therefore  unwholesome,  seeing  that  light  and  air  practically  go 
together.  The  mark  of  the  window-tax,  although  itself  a thing 
gone  by,  left  (upon  many  a goodly  house)  in  defective  light  and 
ventilation. 

Aspect  and  Prospect. — Aspect  sacrificed  to  Prospect : — for 
instance,  Dining-room  put  Southward  and  Westward ; Morning- 
room  Northward ; Drawing-room  North-west,  North-east,  East, 
West,  &c.  (End- windows  and  bow-windows  here  very  useful.) 
Larders  Southward  or  Westward ; Kitchen  the  same ; Prospect 
occasionally  a question  to  correct  the  dicta  of  the  window-tax ; 
or  to  relieve  Garden  or  Lawn  from  being  overlooked  by  the 
Offices,  or  by  the  Entrance-approach ; and  so  on. 

Cheerfulness , Elegance , Importance.  — Deficiencies  in  such 
respects  as  these,  although  frequently  giving  rise  to  alterations, 
and  very  properly  so,  seem  not  to  require  recital. 

In  addition  to  these  memoranda  of  specific  defects,  there  are 
the  necessities  of  Conversion  generally,  or  the  remodelling  of  a 
house  on  the  basis  of  changed  conditions  and  purposes.  Obsolete 
arrangements  have  very  frequently  to  be  dealt  with : or  a house 
of  one  class  may  have  to  be  converted  into  one  of  another  class, 
— as  when  a Farmhouse  is  turned  into  a private  Residence,  or  a 
place  of  business  sometimes  similarly  changed.  Stables,  again, 
may  have  to  be  made  into  Domestic  Offices;  or  Offices  con- 
verted into  other  rooms;  and  so  on;  or  vice  versa. 

The  Adaptation  of  old  buildings  to  new,  or  the  incorporation 
of  the  whole  or  part  of  an  old  house  in  the  plan  of  a new  one, 
has  also  to  be  referred  to  as  an  important  and  very  frequent 
kind  of  remodelling,  to  be  treated  of  in  its  place  in  the  sequel. 
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CHAPTER  II. — Whether  to  Alter  or  Rebuild. 

Disappointment  common  in  respect  of  this  question,  — Process  of  calculation  to 
compare  the  cost  and  the  benefit.  — Cost.  — Value.  — Simple  form  for  the  issue. 

In  this  chapter  we  have  to  deal  with  a question  which  too 
commonly  is  entertained  by  way  of  dissatisfied  reflection  after 
the  fact,  but  which  ought  to  be  made  matter  of  intelligent  and 
definite  calculation  before . To  some  persons  the  sweeping  idea 
of  the  entire  demolition  of  an  old  house  commends  itself  too 
readily ; to  others  the  notion  of  saving  it,  either  in  whole  or 
part  is  equally  too  attractive.  What  we  have  to  explain  is  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  case,  it  can  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
intelligible  balance-sheet  beforehand,  as  between  the  cost  and 
the  benefit. 

First,  let  the  entire  project  be  defined.  It  may  be,  for  in- 
stance, the  addition  of  certain  apartments  and  the  alteration  of 
certain  parts  of  the  old  house : or  the  enlargement  of  certain 
apartments:  or  the  remodelling,  in  a certain  way,  of  the  old 
house  in  whole  or  part : or  the  retention,  if  no  more,  of  certain 
portions  of  the  old  house  to  form  part  of  the  new  : whatever  the 
scheme  may  be,  let  it  be  first  thoroughly  digested ; for,  amongst 
all  the  evils  of  “ bricks  and  mortar/’  nothing  else  is  so  dangerous 
as  to  begin  alterations  without  a definite  limit  in  view.  And 
let  this  limit  be  defined,  moreover,  with  due  dread  of  self- 
deception  ; for  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  persuade  one’s  self 
of  fallacious  facilities  in  matters  of  this  kind. 

A reliable  practical  estimate  of  the  cost  is  the  next  essential. 
This  must  be  made  with  large  allowances  for  extras, — at  least 
so  far  as  any  alterations  go  : in  other  words,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  however  definite  the  additions  may  be  made,  as  new 
work,  the  alterations  on  the  old  work  will  invariably  assume 
increasing  proportions  as  the  undertaking  goes  on, — and  this  in 
a most  insidious  manner,  not  easily  foreseen. 

The  next  step  is  to  conceive  the  general  idea  of  an  equivalent 
new  house,  very  likely  by  the  analogy  of  some  case  in  which  a 
house  of  corresponding  size  has  been  built  for  corresponding 
occupation.  A comparison  has  then  to  be  instituted  between  the 
two  houses, — first  as  respects  cost,  secondly  as  respects  value. 

The  comparison  of  cost  is  generally  not  difficult,  except  in 
complex  cases  of  leasehold  and  so  on  which  lie  beyond  the  scope 
of  such  an  exposition  as  this.  The  question  is  this  simple  one, — 
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what  sum  of  money  is  required  for  the  additions  and  alterations 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  what  sum  would  be  re- 
quired to  pull  down  and  rebuild  ? 

The  comparison  of  value  is  not  so  easy, — the  value  in  question 
being  that  of  residential  comfort  and  convenience.  That  of  the 
new  house,  however,  is  generally  sufficiently  appreciable  to 
enable  one  to  draw  up  a list  of  drawbacks  on  the  altered  old 
house,  by  means  of  a careful  contrast.  For  instance  we  must 
consider  circumstances  of  situation  perhaps,  drainage,  salubrity, 
or  what  not ; peculiarities  in  the  old  plan,  inconveniences,  dis- 
comforts ; defects  in  accommodation,  in  privacy,  in  compactness, 
spaciousness,  light  and  air,  cheerfulness,  prospect,  aspect,  and  so 
on;  questions  of  substantiality  and  durability  and  expenses  of 
repairs  ; all  these  are  matters  of  value.  It  is  true  they  cannot 
always  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  pounds  shillings  and  pence, 
like  the  difference  of  cost ; but  although  we  must  accept  the 
condition  that  the  one  side  of  our  balance-sheet  shall  be  in 
money,  and  the  other  in  inconveniences,  yet  this  will  seldom  be 
any  serious  obstruction  provided  the  issue  be  put  in  a certain 
very  simple  form, — namely  the  following.  On  the  one  side  there 
is  the  saving  effected  by  retaining  the  old  building ; it  is  exactly 
so  much  money.  On  the  other  side  there  is  the  list  of  inconve- 
niences.— Shall  I,  in  consideration  of  this  sum  of  money,  accept 
these  inconveniences  ? Or  shall  I,  by  the  additional  expenditure 
of  this  sum  of  money,  purchase  their  abolition? — The  pro- 
prietor is  to  judge  for  himself.  Sometimes  his  answer  will  be 
one  way,  sometimes  another ; but  in  all  cases  of  any  importance 
the  question  ought  to  be  fairly  put,  and  the  answer  intelligently 
arrived  at ; we  should  then  hear  less  of  those  subsequent  regrets, 
which  are  none  the  less  vexatious  however  unavailing. 


CHAPTER  III. — To  Add  Principal  Rooms. 

Example  of  the  case.  — Addition  of  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  as  Wings  to 
a house  of  regular  plan.  — As  a one-story  addition  along  the  front.  — As  irre- 
gular additions.  — Proposal  for  Drawing-room  up-stairs.  — Saloon,  Picture- 
Gallery,  &c.  — Secondary  Apartments.  — Family-Suite.  — Old  rooms  made 
Offices. 

This  is  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  schemes  of  alteration,  and  is 
calculated  to  effect  much  more  in  the  way  of  general  amend- 
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rnent  than  may  be  in  many  instances  apparent.  The  case  to 
which  it  is  usually  applicable  is  this the  old  house  is  a good 
one ; but  the  chief  Public-rooms  are  too  small ; secondary  rooms, 
such  as  Morning-room  and  Gentleman’s-room,  are  wanting ; 
Supplementaries  also  are  perhaps  wanting;  perhaps  the  En- 
trance-Hall or  the  Corridor  is  too  confined  or  inconveniently 
disposed.  Add  Dining-room  and  Draiving-room , and  very  often 
little  more  is  needed.  The  old  rooms  thus  disengaged  are  con- 
verted into  the  secondary  apartments ; very  likely  some  acces- 
sory addition  of  space  is  either  necessarily  involved  or  advan- 
tageously offered  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  new 
rooms,  whereby  the  requirements  of  Thoroughfares  and  Supple - 
mentaries  are  accommodated ; and  the  house  has  acquired, 
perhaps  without  any  further  alteration,  an  altogether  superior 
character. 

In  smaller  houses  of  the  eighteenth  century,  more  or  less 
Palladian,  and  strictly  regular  externally,  the  common  plan  of 
adding  a Dining-room  as  one  wing,  and  a Drawing-room  as 
another  to  correspond,  can  scarcely  be  improved  upon,  so  far. 
But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  route  between  these  rooms  is 
made  in  accordance  with  rule, — not  always  an  easy  matter. 

In  still  smaller  houses  of  regular  design  the  two  rooms  may 
often  be  made  in  the  form  of  a one  story  addition  along  the  front, — 
perhaps  with  an  Entrance-Hall  between  them.  In  this  case  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  rooms  formerly  in  front,  now  obscured 
by  the  addition,  can  be  converted  without  sacrifice  of  space. 

In  irregular  houses  the  difficulties  above  suggested  become 
much  lessened ; because  in  the  majority  of  such  cases  the  addi- 
tion can  be  put  in  any  position,  and  in  any  form,  which  may  be 
dictated  by  convenience, — provided  of  course  the  architect  will 
take  a little  pains  with  his  design. 

There  are  many  ways,  also,  in  which  a house  of  symmetrical 
form  may  be  externally  rendered  sufficiently  irregular  to  admit 
of  the  new  rooms  in  question  being  attached  without  regard  to 
the  trammels  of  regularity.  When  questions  of  aspect  are 
difficult,  the  adoption  of  this  expedient  may  facilitate  the 
design  of  plan  very  much. 

Any  proposal  which  would  place  the  two  rooms  one  above 
another — the  Drawing-room  upstairs— -whether  on  the  score  of 
economy  or  for  any  other  reason,  must  be  discouraged.  Even 
when  the  mistress  of  a small  house  “ preserves  ” her  Drawing- 
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room  altogetlier,  yet  still  the  rule  of  communication  with  the 
open  air  ought  never  to  be  surrendered. 

If  the  addition  goes  no  further  than  one  room , or  if  it  goes  to 
the  extent  of  more  than  the  two  chief  rooms , the  principles  are 
still  the  same.  (Plate  XXXVIII.  may  be  here  referred  to.) 

To  add  a Saloon  and  no  more,  or  a Picture-Gallery , or  a 
second  and  superior  Drawing-room , or  a good  Library , and  so 
on,  is  another  form  in  which,  in  a multiplicity  of  ways,  the 
accommodation  of  the  house  may  be  augmented  in  the  same 
direction. 

The  addition  may  frequently  take  the  shape  of  secondary 
apartments  rather  than  primary  ones;  the  old  Dining  and 
Drawing-rooms  may  suffice,  and  a Morning-room,  Boudoir, 
Gentleman’s-room,  Billiard-room,  Study,  or  whatever  else,  be 
added  on  the  same  principles  generally. 

In  a large  Mansion  the  addition  of  a Private  Family  Suite  (as 
it  appears  in  Plates  XXII.  and  XXXIV.  for  example)  may  be 
of  infinite  value.  Whether  this  can  take  the  form  of  a separate 
wing,  or  whether  it  must  be  in  some  way  incorporated  in  an 
existing  symmetrical  design,  will  be  a question  of  style  in  a 
great  measure,  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  designer. 

In  some  instances  the  addition  of  Principal  Rooms  leaves  the 
old  rooms  for  conversion  most  conveniently  into  Offices  ; all  that 
seems  necessary  to  be  said  on  this  point  is  that  the  boundary 
of  the  Family  Department  ought  to  be  carefully  reconstituted, 
which  is  not  always  an  easy  matter. 


CHAPTER  IV.  — To  Add  Bedrooms. 


Instances  of  the  defect.  — The  addition  of  a Story.  — If  over  new  rooms  below. 
— Servants’-rooms.  — Nurseries.  — Ground-floor  Bedrooms.  — Invalid-Suite.  — 
Dressing-rooms. 

Cases  very  frequently  occur  in  which  the  accommodation  is 
complete  except  in  the  single  article,  always  an  important  one, 
of  Bedrooms.  It  is  often  the  result  of  the  house  having  been 
originally  built  for  a small  family ; or  Public-rooms  may  have 
been  added  at  some  intermediate  time,  or  the  establishment 
otherwise  advanced  in  scale  without  the  sleeping  accommodation 
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being  made  to  correspond.  Or,  as  the  case  too  often  stands,  the 
Bedrooms  may  have  been  simply  treated  with  neglect  in  the 
plan.  Or  it  may  be  that  there  have  been  no  Dressing-rooms 
provided;  or  that  such  as  there  are  have  been  required  for 
Bed-rooms. 

If  the  addition  of  a story  to  the  house,  either  wholly  or  in 
part,  can  be  made  to  remedy  the  evil,  with  perhaps  some  altera- 
tion of  the  old  Bedrooms  to  make  them  suitable  as  principal 
ones,  this  is  always  a comparatively  easy  matter,  and  no  exposi- 
tion in  detail  seems  necessary. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  any  case  in  which  Public-rooms  are 
being  added  below,  with  Bedrooms  over;  except  that  there 
is  this  advantage  now,  that  the  new  Bedrooms  will  probably 
themselves  be  the  chief  ones,  so  that  the  alteration  of  the  old 
accommodation  is  made  less  necessary, — it  being  always  a rule 
to  leave  old  work  alone  if  possible.  (See  Plate  XXXVIII.) 

The  case  of  Servants' -rooms  will  follow  the  same  general 
system,  with  or  without  new  Offices  under. 

Nurseries , also,  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  way.  A com- 
plete suite  of  Nurseries  on  the  First  Floor,  with  a Private 
Family  Suite  under  on  the  Ground  Floor  (see  last  chapter), 
make  one  of  the  best  possible  practical  additions  to  a Country- 
House. 

To  add  Bedrooms  on  the  Ground  Floor  can  seldom  be  advan- 
tageous; but  it  is  possible,  for  instance,  to  form  an  Invalid  Suite 
in  this  way,  with  perhaps  a Bedroom  Suite  or  Nurseries  over. 

The  formation  of  Dressing-rooms  will  never  be  difficult:  it 
merely  involves  a change  of  purpose  for  some  of  the  old  Bed- 
rooms, the  shutting  up  or  opening  of  a few  doors,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  a room  occasionally. 


CHAPTER  V.  — To  Add  Thoroughfares  and  Supplemen- 

TARIES. 

Cases  requiring  such.  Amendments.  — Difficulties  of  enlarging  thoroughfares,  and 
rule  for  guidance. — Illustration:  Longleat.  — Bath-room. — Water-Closets. — 
Cloak-room  and  Lavatory,  &c. 

A Principal  Staircase  unsuitable  in  size,  or  inconvenient  in 
position,  a Back  Stair  altogether  wanting,  a Hall  or  chief 
Corridor  of  inferior  character,  perhaps  no  such  apartment  at  all 
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of  any  proper  kind, — these  are  instances  of  occasional  defi- 
ciencies in  otherwise  good  houses.  Again  the  want  of  Cloak- 
room and  Lavatory,  Bath-rooms,  and  Water-closets,  is  too 
general  to  require  further  explanation.  As  regards  the  Tho- 
roughfares, however,  it  is  seldom  that  the  necessity  for  remodel- 
ling them  exists  without  a need  for  dealing  in  some  way  with 
the  Family-rooms.  The  Supplementaries,  on  the  other  hand, 
frequently  demand  attention  when  nothing  else  is  in  fault. 

The  primary  importance  of  good  Thoroughfares  is  a point  which 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon;  but  it  must  be  owned  that  in  most 
cases  the  mere  space  which  is  required  to  improve  a Staircase  or 
a Corridor  is  a thing  which  cannot  be  easily  got.  When  the  size  of 
the  adjacent  rooms  can  be  sacrificed  ; — as  when,  by  reason  of  the 
addition  of  new  ones,  the  old  are  reduced  to  inferior  purposes, — 
this  may  effect  the  object ; or  when,  in  extensive  alterations, 
certain  rooms  can  be  surrendered  altogether,  to  become  vesti- 
bules and  so  on ; or  when  a Staircase  can  be  made  entirely  new 
without  the  walls ; or  when  a sufficient  area  can  be  cleared  for 
it  within ; but,  short  of  these  extreme  measures,  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  improvement  of  Thoroughfares  becomes  one  of 
the  hardest  possible  problems  for  the  architect  to  solve.  The 
best  rule  seems  to  be  to  look  the  necessity  fairly  in  the  face, 
accepting  as  unavoidable  a considerable  waste  of  old  rooms,  and 
providing  new  to  make  up  the  loss,  and  at  the  end  to  calculate 
strictly,  on  the  plan  we  have  laid  down  a few  pages  back, 
whether  the  improvement  is  worth  the  outlay  or  not. 

The  varieties  of  contrivance  involved  in  this  question  generally 
are  so  multifarious  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  attempt  any 
classification,  and  indeed  almost  useless  to  suggest  cases  by  way 
of  special  illustration.  An  examination  of  Plates  XIV.  and 
XL.,  showing  the  alterations  of  Longleat,  will,  however,  consti- 
tute a very  good  lesson  in  respect  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
purpose  in  question.  An  old  house  of  the  sixteenth  century 
virtually  devoid  of  Thoroughfares  is  by  a very  simple  con- 
trivance amply  provided  with  Staircase  and  Corridors  perfectly 
modern.  In  this  precise  form  the  case  is  not  a common  one ; 
but  the  principle  of  procedure  is  one  which  will  be  found  fre- 
quently applicable  to  apparently  dissimilar  problems,  and  when 
not  applicable  directly,  still  suggestive. 

As  a rule,  to  add  new  Thoroughfares  in  any  case  is  better  than 
to  remodel  old. 

Turning  now  to  the  addition  of  Supplementaries,  our  task  is 
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much  more  easy.  To  provide  an  extra  Bath-room  or  two,  or 
any  requisite  number  of  Water-closets , requires  little  else  than 
the  careful  consideration  of  what  may  be  the  most  advisable 
positions  for  these  conveniences.  If  they  must  be  formed  inside 
the  walls  there  may  be  more  difficulty,  and  if  they  can  be 
attached  outside  there  may  be  less;  but  generally  speaking 
no  one  need  experience  any  anxiety  about  the  problem. 

To  form  a Cloak-room , with  Lavatory  and  Water-closet,  at  the 
Entrance,  is  an  amendment  that  can  be  recommended  for  houses 
of  all  classes  with  infinite  advantage.  (See  Plates  XXXVIII. 
and  XLI.)  Where  it  is  impossible  to  procure  the  space  imme- 
diately at  the  Entrance,  some  private  position  elsewhere  must 
be  accepted;  but  still  the  value  of  the  improvement  for  the 
convenience  of  gentlemen  visitors  and  guests  is  so  self-evident 
as  to  need  no  discussion. 


CHAPTER  VI. — To  Add  Offices. 


Instances  of  the  kind.  — Cellars  and  miscellaneous  rooms  in  connection  with  the 
scheme ; also  other  Offices.  — Palladian  plan  of  Wings.  — The  case  of  London 
Houses.  — Enlargement  and  re-arrangement  of  Offices,  Plate  XXXIX. 

This  is  a frequent  case.  The  causes  are  various.  In  some  houses 
the  designer  has  not  possessed  a sufficient  knowledge  of  plan  in 
respect  of  the  Offices,  and  has  therefore  made  them  deficient 
both  in  size  and  number,  as  well  as  inconvenient  in  arrange- 
ment. In  other  cases  the  Offices  have  been  built  in  an  inferior 
manner,  and  have  gone  to  decay ; so  that  the  occasion  for 
rebuilding  them  offers  an  opportunity  to  improve  their  plan. 
Or,  in  still  other  cases,  the  Main  House  has  been  enlarged  at 
some  time,  without  the  Offices  being  included  in  the  improve- 
ment. Or  the  old  Offices  are  in  the  Basement,  and  it  is  deter- 
mined to  abandon  them. 

In  circumstances  like  these  it  may  often  be  found  advan- 
tageous to  add  Offices  as  a whole,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  form  of  an 
appendage  to  the  Main  House,  probably  at  one  end,  and  of 
course  at  that  end  at  which  the  Dining-room  stands.  The 
arrangement  of  the  Kitchen  Court,  Kitchen  Offices,  House- 
keeper’s and  Butler’s  Offices,  Servants’  Hall,  &c.,  has  simply  to 
be  contrived  upon  the  recognised  principles,  subject  only  to  such 
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conditions  of  compromise  as  may  arise  out  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  old  house.  The  addition  to  the  comfort  of  the  house  which 
may  be  effected  by  this  form  of  improvement  is  always  perhaps 
greater  than  would  appear. 

Cellars  may  have  to  be  added  also,  or  Servants’  Bedrooms,  or 
Serving-room,  or  Gun-room,  or  Odd-room,  or  Linen-room,  House- 
maids’-closet,  &c , or  Laundry,  Brewery,  or  Dairy  Offices  or 
Stabling,  or  perhaps  Farm-yard ; but  nothing  need  be  said 
beyond  the  suggestion  of  such  cases. 

The  Palladian  plan  of  forming  two  symmetrical  wings  of  Offices, 
flanking  on  each  side  an  Entrance-Court,  is  seldom  if  ever  to  be 
recommended  now ; the  restriction  of  the  Lawn  and  Garden  to 
one  Front  of  the  house,  and  the  communication  which  must  be 
established  across  the  Entrance-Court,  are  both  at  variance  with 
propriety.  Accordingly,  in  adding  Offices  to  a house  of  regular 
form,  the  architect  will  do  well  to  accept  the  irregularity  of 
appearance  consequent  upon  their  being  attached  to  one  end — 
perhaps  even  one  corner — and  make  the  best  of  it. 

In  London  houses  there  have  been  various  cases  of  late  years 
in  which,  on  account  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  ordinary  Base- 
ment to  accommodate  complete  Offices  such  as  a good  house 
ought  to  possess,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  extend  the 
Basement  itself.  The  way  in  which  this  is  generally  to  be 
effected  is  indicated  in  the  Basement  Floor  of  Plate  XXXVII. 
The  Basement,  in  a word,  is  carried  under  the  small  Court  or 
Garden  in  the  rear,  and  by  this  simple  expedient  a sufficient 
addition  is  usually  obtained  to  answer  every  purpose.  If  there 
be  Stables  at  the  back,  the  Offices  may  be  still  further  carried 
under  them.  The  surface  of  the  Court  over  is  very  easily 
formed  in  the  character  of  a flat  Terrace  if  desired,  by  means  of 
asphalte  work  on  a concrete  roof.  In  a plan  of  this  kind,  it  will 
be  found  advisable  in  probably  all  cases  to  place  the  Kitchen 
Offices  in  front,  and  the  Servants’  Hall  and  Butler’s  Offices 
towards  the  rear.  The  lighting  and  ventilation  of  the  latter 
become  matter  of  special  contrivance,  but  there  need  not  be 
much  difficulty. 

Of  the  mere  enlargement  or  improvement  of  the  Offices  in  part, 
as  distinguished  from  the  addition  of  the  whole,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  speak ; and  the  various  questions  of  detail  which  may  prac- 
tically arise  are  probably  all  to  be  answered  by  a reference  to 
the  general  rules  laid  down  for  Offices  considered  as  new.  But 
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there  is  one  point  to  which  attention  may  here  be  directed 
especially ; if  it  is  necessary  as  a rule  to  avoid  the  undue  ampli- 
fication of  the  Offices  in  building  a new  house,  this  is  in  a certain 
sense  more  necessary  still  when  new  Offices  are  being  added  to 
an  old  house. 

Plate  XXXIX.  is  a very  excellent  illustration  of  the  mode 
in  which  an  experienced  architect  proceeds  in  converting  old 
Offices  into  new,  with  additions  where  required.  The  facility 
with  which  the  undiscriminating  and  haphazard  arrangements  of 
Palladian  plan  are  changed  into  a sufficiently  near  approxima- 
tion to  the  careful  adjustments  of  the  modern  system  is  very 
clearly  perceivable  by  the  experienced  eye. 


CHAPTEK  VII.— To  Enlarge  Principal  Eooms  Out- 
wards. 

Instances  of  the  application  of  this  principle.  — The  structural  question  and 
varieties  of  the  plan.  — Secondary  apartments,  and  general  advantage  of  the 
principle. 

This  is  a proceeding  usually  applicable  only  to  small  houses. 
The  arrangement  of  plan  being  acceptable,  and  the  Dining-room 
and  Drawing-room  alone  perhaps  being  deficient  in  size,  it  is  an 
alteration  which  has  the  great  merit  of  not  involving  any  inter- 
ference with  the  interior.  Moreover,  to  an  occupant  whose 
desires  are  easily  satisfied  in  respect  of  all  else,  provided  he  have 
two  good  Public-Eooms  (a  very  common  case),  this  affords  gene- 
rally all  he  can  wish  for  with  little  outlay : in  fact,  to  purchase 
a small  house  with  a view  to  this  precise  mode  of  increasing  its 
accommodation  is  often  a very  good  bargain. 

The  structural  question  is  almost  always  easy  enough.  One 
wall  of  the  room  is  pulled  down,  a girder  inserted  (probably  an 
iron  one  nowadays)  to  carry  the  wall  above,  and  the  new  wail 
is  built  as  far  forward  as  may  be  wished.  The  mere  plan  may 
take  several  forms,  not  only  as  to  whether  it  is  the  fireplace 
wall,  or  a window  wall,  or  a blank  wall  which  is  dealt  with,  but 
also  as  regards  the  removal  of  the  old  wall  in  part  rather  than 
wholly,  the  use  of  a bay  window  or  a recess  to  serve  for  the 
extension  of  space,  and  so  on.  It  seems  needless  to  remark  that 
the  essence  of  the  plan  is  that  no  intermediate  column  shall  be 
required  to  support  the  wall  above.  For  the  mere  occasional 
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enlargement  of  any  secondary  apartment  the  same  means  are  of 
course  at  command,  and  the  same  advantage  is  always  had, 
namely,  that  interior  alterations  are  avoided. 


CHAPTER  YIII. — To  Enlarge  Principal  Rooms  Inwards. 

Seldom  desirable.  — In  connection  with  new  Offices. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  last  chapter  will  sufficiently  suggest 
the  fact  that  the  enlargement  of  a room  inwards  is  almost  inva- 
riably attended  with  more  risk  of  expense  than  might  appear. 
If  two  rooms  can  be  thrown  into  one  to  answer  the  purpose,  this 
is  easy  enough,  but  it  is  only  when  there  is  a superabundance  of 
small  secondary  rooms — a very  rare  case — that  this  can  be  a 
feasible  plan ; and  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  scheme  should  take 
the  form  of  the  enlargement  of  several  rooms  in  different  situa- 
tions at  the  expense  of  neighbouring  apartments  which  cannot 
well  be  spared,  the  case  is  desperate.  As  a rule,  large  houses 
and  large  rooms  go  together,  so  that  the  need  for  enlarging  the 
rooms  is  so  far  identical  with  the  idea  that  there  is  no  space  to 
spare,  but  the  reverse. 

There  is  one  case,  however,  in  which  this  plan  may  be  some- 
times adopted  without  so  much  hesitation.  When  the  old  house 
includes  the  Offices  under  the  same  roof,  and  the  owner  is  pre- 
pared to  build  new  Offices  as  an  appendage  outside,  then  the  old 
Offices  thus  abandoned  may  perhaps  enable  him  to  enlarge  the 
Family-rooms  in  this  way.  But  even  yet  it  has  to  be  remem- 
bered that  extensive  internal  alterations  are  especially  hazardous 
in  respect  of  involving  extra  works. 


CHAPTER  IX.  — To  Diminish  Principal  Rooms. 

Cases  in  point,  and  principle  involved. 

This  is  not  a case  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  may  however 
occasionally  happen,  when  the  rooms  are  superior  in  respect  of 
size,  and  deficient  in  number,  that  the  house  may  be  in  a manner 
lowered  in  scale,  and  comparatively  increased  in  accommodation, 
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by  diminishing  the  size  of  some  of  the  principal  rooms  and  so 
forming  new  secondary  rooms  out  of  the  spare  space.  For 
instance  a spacious  Ground  Story,  consisting  originally  of  Dining- 
room, two  Drawing-rooms,  Library,  and  Saloon,  may  thus  be 
converted  into  smaller  apartments  in  such  a way  as  to  add  within 
the  walls  Morning-room,  Gentleman’s-room,  Billiard-room,  and  a 
Cloak-room  and  its  appurtenances,  sacrificing  perhaps  one  of  the 
Drawing-rooms,  or  the  Saloon ; and  no  doubt  the  improvement 
might  be  well  worth  the  outlay. 


CHAPTER  X.  — To  Diminish  the  Accommodation 
Genekally. 

Case  of  an  Eighteenth-century  Mansion,  partly  pulled  down,  and  remainder  con- 
verted. 

Sometimes  a gentleman  may  become  the  possessor  of  a house 
larger  than  he  requires:  what  is  to  be  done?  Cases  have 
occurred  in  which,  for  example,  in  a large  eighteenth  century 
Mansion,  the  new  owner  has  simply  ordered  the  pair  of  Wings  to 
be  pulled  down,  retaining  the  Main  House  as  it  was.  But  this 
is  not  a satisfactory  plan.  What  we  here  propose  is,  that  such 
a diminished  house  should  be  treated  on  the  basis  of  what  was 
described  in  the  last  chapter,  by  decreasing  the  size  of  the  chief 
rooms  and  forming  new  secondary  rooms  out  of  the  spare  space. 
In  the  hands  of  a skilful  designer  this  scheme  may  be  carried 
into  effect  very  easily  in  most  cases,  and  within  reasonable  limits 
as  to  cost.  In  any  event  the  expense  of  the  altering  the  house 
must  exceed  that  involved  in  merely  leaving  it  alone  ; but  in  the 
one  case  we  have  accommodation  which  is  complete  in  itself  and 
of  the  scale  desired,  while  in  the  other  case  the  rooms  are  both 
deficient  in  number  and  inconveniently  large. 


CHAPTER  XI. — To  Re-abkange  a Whole  Plan. 

A hazardous  principle  generally.  — Instances  requiring  its  application.  — Process 
of  conversion  : especial  risk  in  old  houses.  — Illustrations  of  Longleat,  Plates 
XIV.  and  XL. 

The  remark  may  be  frankly  made  at  starting,  that  this  is  a 
hazardous  proceeding  unless  great  discretion  and  skill  be  em- 
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ployed.  It  is  nevertheless  a thing  which  may  frequently  be 
done  with  every  advantage. 

Perhaps  the  aspect  of  the  chief  rooms  is  objectionable ; or 
their  relations  towards  each  other  may  be  ill  contrived ; or  the 
Thoroughfares,  forming  what  we  have  called  the  skeleton  of  the 
plan,  may  be  inconvenient ; or,  in  short,  in  any  one  of  a dozen 
ways,  the  external  walls  of  the  house  may  be  simply  a good  shell, 
whose  contents  imperatively  demand  to  be  rearranged. 

Although  this  might  at  first  sight  appear  to  be  a subject  for 
somewdiat  lengthy  discussion,  the  fact  is  that  very  little  can  be 
put  in  words  which  would  elucidate  or  even  illustrate  principles 
of  procedure.  So  long  as  room  can  be  exchanged  for  room,  with 
the  mere  alteration  of  a door,  or  window,  or  fireplace,  as  the 
means  of  adaptation,  no  one  needs  much  direction ; but  whenever 
the  conversion  becomes  in  any  degree  complicated,  the  problem 
is  simply  one  of  personal  skill  and  experience  in  the  minutest 
details  of  disposition.  The  architect  takes  the  plan  of  the  existing 
arrangement  as  representing  no  more  than  a series  of  unap- 
propriated rooms ; he  looks  at  the  aspect,  prospect,  quarter  of 
entrance,  relations  of  Grounds,  position  of  Offices,  and  so  on  ; and 
all  he  has  to  do  is  to  devise  an  appropriation  which  shall  on  the 
one  hand  be  based  upon  the  standard  proprieties  of  plan  with  as 
little  compromise  as  may  be,  and  on  the  other  hand  involve  no 
more  demolition  and  reconstruction  than  is  absolutely  necessary. 
How  to  do  this,  therefore,  is  strictly  a problem  for  the  occasion. 
In  many  cases,  skill  and  discretion  will  devise  a plan  that  may 
without  hesitation  be  subjected  to  the  full  scrutiny  of  the  balance- 
sheet  of  cost  versus  benefit,  which  we  have  described  a few 
chapters  back ; in  others  the  prudence  of  the  outlay  will  be  very 
doubtful  indeed.  In  the  case  of  old  houses  especially,  the  whole- 
sale reconstruction  of  the  interior  which  is  frequently  involved 
becomes  so  hazardous  in  respect  of  unexpected  extra  works,  that 
no  amount  of  improved  convenience  is  sufficient  to  turn  the 
scale, — the  house  is  not  worth  altering  and  must  be  let  alone. 
No  other  work  of  building,  treacherous  as  all  building  is  pro- 
verbially, is  so  charged  with  hidden  danger  to  the  pocket  as  what 
is  called  “ pulling  about  an  old  house indeed,  as  a maxim, 
wherever  addition  externally  can  be  had,  reconstruction  inter- 
nally is  generally  to  be  avoided. 

The  case  of  Longleat,  illustrated  by  two  of  our  Plates,  is  a 
very  remarkable  instance  of  rearrangement  on  a large  scale. 
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Plate  XL.  represents  the  original  disposition  pertaining  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  with  probably  very  few  modifications,  if  any. 
What  the  skill  of  Wyattville  was  able  to  make  of  this  raw 
material  is  represented  in  Plate  XIV.  The  utter  confusion  of 
the  old  arrangement  is  only  to  be  appreciated  by  comparison 
with  the  new : the  extraordinary  cleverness  of  the  new  is  best 
seen  by  contrasting  its  translucency  of  motive  with  the  extreme 
obscurity  of  the  old.  That  such  a complete  transmutation  could 
have  been  effected  with  so  little  demolition  seems  more  wonderful 
still.  The  process  of  design  is  the  simplest  possible.  The  Hall 
is  retained ; the  Chapel  is  retained  ; a new  Principal  Staircase  is 
placed  centrally;  the  East  wing  is  converted  with  the  utmost 
facility  into  a suite  of  noble  Public  Rooms ; the  South-west 
quarter  is  readily  formed  into  a charming  Family  Suite;  the 
North-west  corner  becomes  a pleasant  Private  Suite ; a few 
Offices  in  the  interior  are  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  at  the  North ; 
new  Corridors  are  carried  round  the  Quadrangle ; and  this  is 
all ; the  exterior  meanwhile  remaining  unchanged  except  as  to 
the  few7  Offices  at  the  back.  The  house  could  scarcely  have 
been  better  planned  if  it  had  been  wholly  new.  We  cannot  say 
that  all  cases  are  equally  easy  of  treatment ; but  certainly  this 
must  be  taken  as  at  the  least  a very  encouraging  example. 


CHAPTER  XII.  — To  Re-arrange  Old  Work  for  Incor- 
poration with  New. 

An  everyday  case.  — Frequent  fallacy  involved.  — Plate  XLI. ; restraint  in  plan.  — 
Principles  to  be  kept  in  view ; Principal  Rooms ; Roof  taken  off ; External  modi- 
fication ; Situation.  — General  rule  as  to  saving  or  loss. 

Every  day  this  is  a case  of  common  occurrence.  A new  house 
is  to  be  built ; the  old  site  is  acceptable ; a portion,  or  perhaps 
all,  of  the  old  house  is  substantial  enough  for  incorporation  in 
the  new ; and  the  only  problem  is  how  to  contrive  this  incorpo- 
ration. It  is  no  longer  a matter  of  planning  certain  additions  to 
the  old  house ; the  old  house  itself  is  now  the  addition  to  a pro- 
posed new  one. 

It  is  in  problems  of  this  particular  class  more  perhaps  than 
in  any  other  that  the  question  whether  to  alter  or  rebuild  (see 
Chapter  II.  of  this  Supplement)  becomes  of  the  utmost  moment. 
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The  temptation  to  save  the  old  building,  or  even  a little  of  it,  is 
hard  to  withstand.  It  must  save  money,  is  the  argument  of  nine 
persons  out  of  ten  beforehand : it  has  cost  me  twice  as  much  as 
the  saving,  is  too  often  the  reflection  afterwards.  In  every  case, 
therefore,  of  this  kind,  let  the  balance-sheet  of  profit  and  cost  be 
very  carefully  worked  out. 

In  Plate  XXXVIII.  we  have  given  a case  of  addition;  in 
Plate  XLI.  there  is  a very  fair  example  of  mere  incorporation. 
This  is  also  a good  illustration  of  the  fact  that  such  incorporation 
almost  always  leads  the  new  house  into  some  peculiarity  of  form. 
There  is  a want  of  freedom  about  such  designs ; restraint  and 
compromise  seem  to  run  through  the  whole,  which  ought  not  to 
be  the  case  in  new  work;  and  the  allowance  to  be  made  for 
inconveniences  in  the  comparison  of  value  which  we  have  several 
times  alluded  to  ought  to  be  on  this  particular  account  generally 
very  considerable. 

At  the  same  time  that  an  old  house  may  most  frequently  be 
made  available  in  this  way  is  not  to  be  disputed.  We  have  only 
to  advise  in  all  cases  that  the  Principal  Booms  should  be  in  the 
new  building ; and  not  only  so,  but  that  as  much  as  possible  the 
old  building  should  be  appropriated  to  the  very  inferior  rooms, 
and  indeed  frequently  to  the  Offices;  bearing  in  mind  that, 
although  the  old  rooms  may  look  pretty  well  amongst  each  other, 
they  have  ultimately  to  stand  in  contrast  with  new  rooms,  and 
must  necessarily  lose  greatly  by  the  comparison. 

As  a rule,  when  the  roof  has  to  be  taken  off  the  old  building, 
it  is  seldom  worth  saving.  In  any  case  the  damage  by  reason  of 
the  inevitable  use  of  the  old  rooms  as  workshops  is  a serious 
matter  of  cost ; in  this  case  the  additional  damage  by  the  weather 
becomes  still  more  serious. 

The  external  modification  which  invariably  attaches  to  the 
incorporation  of  old  work  with  the  new  is  another  consideration 
which  must  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

If  the  situation  of  the  old  house  be  at  all  inconvenient,  let  this 
be  allowed  great  weight  in  the  calculations : the  importance  of 
this  hint  is  obvious. 

In  a word,  perhaps  a general  rule  may  be  suggested  thus : — 
if  the  new  part  of  a house  be  inconsiderable  in  comparison  with 
the  old,  the  case  is  safe : as  the  proportion  of  old  approaches 
equality  with  the  new,  the  risk  increases : if  the  old  is  but  little 
less  in  extent  than  the  new,  all  that  may  be  required  is  caution 
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in  respect  of  the  details  of  conversion ; but  as  the  proportion  of 
old  diminishes  further,  the  likelihood  rapidly  increases  that  the 
saving  may  prove  to  be  false  economy,  until  we  reach  a certain 
point,  not  easily  indicated  except  by  the  instinct  of  experience, 
when  it  may  be  said  that  the  retention  of  so  inconsiderable  a 
proportion  of  old  building  will  inevitably  involve  a loss. 
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PART  THIRD. 

NOTES  ON  SITE  AND  THE  GKOUNDS. 


INTRODU CTION.  — Questions  Involved. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  touch,  except  in  the  most  incidental 
way,  the  province  of  the  landscape  gardener;  but  there  are 
obviously  certain  questions  affecting  the  surroundings  of  the 
House  rather  than  the  House  itself,  to  which  both  the  architect 
and  his  client  must  give  intelligent  attention  from  the  begin- 
ning ; besides  that  there  are  considerations  of  still  another  class, 
affecting  the  eligibility  and  resources  of  the  situation,  which 
the  architect  especially  must  keep  in  view  as  matter  of  his 
own  business.  A few  hints,  therefore,  upon  these  topics  ought 
obviously  to  be  included  in  our  scheme. 

A Gentleman’s  House,  however  unpretending,  ought  to  be 
placed  in  a well*  selected  locality  generally,  on  a well-selected 
site  specifically,  and  with  due  regard  in  detail  to  aspect, 
prospect,  approach,  soil,  salubrity,  water,  ah*,  drainage,  and 
other  influences  and  surroundings ; — in  short  there  ought  to 
be  a thorough  preparatory  consideration  of  how  to  make  the 
best  of  everything  which  nature  supplies.  For  in  these  pre- 
cautions a little  care  goes  a long  way  ; and  even  where  it 
costs  unexpected  pains  to  avoid  a fault,  we  may  reflect  that  it 
would  cost  much  more  to  cure  it. 

The  first  question  necessarily  is  the  approval  of  the  Locality ; 
the  second  the  choice  of  a Site;  thirdly  comes  the  whole 
question  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Grounds  around  the  Site. 
If  the  Locality  has  been  primarily  resolved  upon  for  reasons 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations,  the  only  course  is  to 
make  the  best  of  what  capabilities  it  may  happen  to  possess ; 
but  if  there  be  any  choice  left,  the  proprietor  and  his  adviser 
ought  to  inquire  into  several  important  matters.  The  same 
may  be  said  with  even  greater  force  of  the  question  of  Site. 
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The  following  chapters  will  therefore  consist  of  brief  notes 
upon  these  matters  so  far  as  they  seem  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  purpose  above  defined. 

With  regard  to  Locality,  first,  we  shall  treat  of  Climate, 
Shelter,  Aspect,  and  Ventilation  ; the  nature  of  the  Soil,  and  the 
Water-supply  ; Drainage,  and  general  Salubrity  ; the  capabilities 
for  Landscape-gardening  ; and  what  we  may  call  certain  Miscel- 
laneous Considerations ; and  the  mere  recital  of  these  heads  will 
suggest  how  important  are  the  questions  involved,  and  how 
frequently  in  one  way  or  another  they  are  neglected. 

As  respects  Site,  secondly,  we  have  to  consider  Aspect  and 
Prospect,  provision  for  the  Adjuncts  of  the  House,  Sanitary 
Provisions,  and  lastly  the  relation  to  the  Landscape,  and  the 
necessity,  if  any,  of  modifying  the  site  artificially ; and  these 
also  are  points  of  obvious  importance,  and  often  more  or  less 
lost  sight  of  in  practice. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Arrangement  of  the  Grounds  and 
Adjuncts,  thirdly,  we  have  to  touch  upon  the  usual  require- 
ments of  the  landscape-gardener,  with  reference  to  the  several 
items  of  his  charming  work  in  their  succession,  in  order  that 
we  may  have  before  us,  not  only  the  House  itself,  but  the  whole 
carpet  of  art-work  which  is  to  be  spread  gracefully  around  it. 
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SECTION  I. 

THE  CHOICE  OF  LOCALITY. 


CHAPTER  I.— Climate. 

Its  several  varieties.  — Considerations  of  level. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  of  four  chief  varieties ; warm  and  cold, 
and  in  either  case  dry  or  moist.  It  is  a rule,  first,  to  avoid  if 
possible  a moist  atmosphere,  whether  cold  or  warm;  in  one 
case  there  may  be  apprehended  rheumatism  if  nothing  worse,  in 
the  other  the  unwelcome  accompaniments  of  malaria.  A dry 
atmosphere,  on  the  contrary,  is  favourable  more  or  less  with 
whatever  temperature : dry  cold  may  be  considered  bracing,  and 
its  extreme  is  to  be  ameliorated  by  obtaining  the  shelter  of  wood, 
natural  or  artificial : dry  warmth  is  the  most  genial  of  all,  and 
in  excess  may  be  tempered  by  shade.  These,  at  least,  are  the 
general  maxims. 

A very  common  secondary  test  of  climate  arises  out  of  con- 
siderations of  comparative  level.  So  long  as  there  is  not  involved 
difficulty  of  access,  or  excessive  exposure,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  higher  the  level  the  better ; that  is  to  say,  we  prefer  to  be,  if 
not  exactly  on  the  summit  of  a high  hill,  well  up  the  slope.  In 
other  words,  low  localities  are  more  or  less  damp  and  stagnant ; 
hill-tops  are  windy  and  cold ; there  is  a medium,  and  the  rule 
seems  to  be  to  prefer  within  the  limits  of  that  medium  an 
elevated  site. 


CHAPTER  II. — Shelter. 

Aspect  in  question.  — Wood.  — Sites  on  the  coast. 

Not  merely  as  regards  the  site  for  a House,  but  as  affecting 
the  property  as  a whole,  and  the  proposed  Gardens  and 
Pleasure-grounds  more  especially,  the  question  of  shelter  from 
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wind  must  always  be  looked  into.  If  the  land,  for  instance, 
should  slope  towards  an  aspect  of  strong  bleak  winds, — North- 
ward or  Eastward, — the  shelter  of  wood  is  most  important  as 
a corrective.  Indeed,  as  probably  an  invariable  rule,  North- 
ward and  Eastward  wood  is  to  be  considered  not  only  welcome, 
but  almost  indispensable,  for  land  which  is  to  be  converted 
into  Pleasure-ground.  In  some  cases  South-west  wood  is  also 
valuable.  For  similar  reasons  a locality  on  the  sea-coast  must 
be  closely  examined  as  to  shelter;  especially  on  the  East  coast, 
where  unwelcome  winds  are  very  severe ; and  although  no  rule 
need  be  sought  for  this  particular  question,  inasmuch  as  local 
circumstances  are  so  widely  various,  yet  the  purchaser  of  a 
residential  estate  near  the  sea  must  never  fail  to  inquire  as  to 
the  particular  quarter  to  be  dreaded,  and  so  to  ascertain  whether 
shelter  is  in  existence,  or,  if  not,  whether  its  deficiency  is  capable 
of  being  corrected  by  planting. 

Mere  trees,  by  the  bye,  scattered  apart,  do  not  necessarily 
constitute  shelter;  they  must  be  sufficiently  closely  planted  to 
form  a barrier  against  the  wind. 


CHAPTER  III.— Aspect. 

Considerations  in  the  case  of  sloping  land.  — Effect  upon  climate.  — Weather,  &c. 

When  an  estate  slopes  very  rapidly  to  the  North,  it  is 
obviously  so  much  the  less  presented  to  the  influence  of  the 
sun’s  rays;  the  course  of  the  sun  is  so  much  lowered  and 
lessened  ; the  latitude  is  practically  so  much  more  North.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a great  inclination  towards  the 
South,  the  amount  of  heat  is  so  much  increased,  the  course  of 
the  sun  heightened  and  lengthened,  and  the  latitude  made  in 
a manner  more  South.  The  chief  effect  upon  the  land  is  as 
regards  evaporation  from  the  soil.  The  North  slope  will  be 
the  more  moist  as  an  advantage  in  dry  weather,  and  the 
same  as  a disadvantage  in  wet  weather ; the  South  will  be 
the  less  wet  in  winter,  but  the  more  parched  in  summer.  The 
declivity  must  be  very  considerable  before  any  great  difference 
is  to  be  perceived ; but  it  is  manifest  that  if  the  climate  of 
the  locality  at  large  should  be  too  warm,  a more  Northward 
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aspect  will  so  far  improve  it,  and,  if  too  cold,  a more  South- 
ward aspect ; if  too  moist,  the  South  side  of  the  hill  is  so  far 
the  best,  and  if  too  dry,  the  North.  In  any  quarter,  again, 
where  the  East  wind  is  particularly  unwholesome,  we  should 
obviously  prefer  a Westward  inclination.  The  shelter  of  mere 
wood  is  of  imperfect  service  against  the  peculiarities  of  this 
wind ; that  of  a hill-top  is  much  better.  There  may  be  other 
local  circumstances  of  weather  also  which  here  and  there 
require  similar  consideration;  in  short,  the  question  of  aspect 
here  is  the  broad  inquiry  how  it  affects,  in  whatever  way, 
the  comfort  of  the  occupant ; and  this,  not  only  as  respects  the 
House  in  which  he  would  dwell,  but  with  equal  regard  to 
the  ground  over  which  he  proposes  to  walk  and  drive,  and 
upon  which  his  fruit,  flowers,  vegetables,  ornamental  wood 
and  shrubs  would  have  to  be  grown,  the  land  which  would 
form  his  pastures,  and  perhaps  his  corn-fields.  Some  estates, 
in  a word,  have  aspect  all  in  their  favour,  others  have  it  the 
reverse,  and  the  practical  difference  is  too  well  known  to  be 
unworthy  of  the  best  consideration  of  a purchaser. 


CHAPTER  IV.  — V ENTILATION. 

A question  of  shelter  and  level.  — Effect  of  water. 

The  sufficient  circulation  of  air,  or  the  ventilation  of  an  estate, 
is  by  no  means  a point  to  be  overlooked.  It  is  generally  a 
question  of  shelter  and  level.  An  elevated  locality  may  be 
somewhat  densely  timbered,  and  yet  have  the  air  always  in 
motion,  and  the  sense  of  its  freshness  a constant  satisfaction; 
while,  on  the  low  bottom-land  beneath,  the  tendency  to  stag- 
nation may  be  such  that  when  the  last  tree  has  been  cut  down, 
even  then  the  sense  of  closeness  shall  not  cease  to  weigh  upon 
one’s  lungs  and  head,  spirits  and  energies.  A lake  or  a running 
stream  is  in  this  respect  a priceless  benefit  to  low-lying  land, 
and  if  it  be  made  the  means  of  thorough  surface-drainage  all 
around,  it  will  often  prove  a cure  for  an  otherwise  desperate 
case.  The  treatment  of  timber,  and  especially  underwood,  as 
regards  circulation  of  air,  is  not  sufficiently  within  our  province 
to  require  comment. 
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CHAPTER  V.  — Soil. 

Its  varieties  compared. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  is  a question  which  is  always  of  im- 
portance. As  regards  its  farming  and  gardening  value  it  is 
for  the  farmer  and  gardener  to  decide  ; and  no  less  as  regards 
its  capabilities  for  the  growth  of  timber  and  shrubs.  The 
proprietor,  however,  must  not  fail  to  have  these  points  inves- 
tigated before  he  determines  where  to  build. 

Clay  soils  are  perhaps  the  most  objectionable  of  all.  Irre- 
spective of  considerations  of  cultivation  and  drainage,  there 
are  to  be  borne  in  mind  the  unpleasant  effects,  alike  of  wet 
weather  and  heat,  upon  their  surface  ; and  what  is  often  equally 
disadvantageous,  they  are  all  more  or  less  unsafe  for  building, 
requiring  unusual  precautions  if  the  house  is  to  be  effectually 
ensured  against  the  exhibition  sooner  or  later  of  those  little 
cracks  and  settlements  which  mark  an  unstable  foundation. 
Gravel,  on  the  other  hand,  when  of  a good  depth,  is  always 
considered  worthy  of  approval,  if  there  be  but  a sufficiency  of 
surface-earth  for  the  gardener.  Rain  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
evaporation  is  reduced  to  a minimum ; paths  and  drives,  and 
even  lawns,  are  almost  always  dry ; and  the  building  foundation 
is  the  best  possible.  Rocky  and  stony  soils,  chalk,  peat,  sand,  and 
the  many  intermediate  and  intermingled  varieties  of  ground, 
all  require  careful  consideration,  on  the  basis  of  the  same 
principles  which  in  their  application  to  extremes  have  just  been 
suggested.  The  mere  surface  of  any  soil  is  capable  generally 
of  being  improved  by  the  gardener;  and  the  architect  can 
equally  readily  accommodate  his  construction  to  the  foundation 
given  ; but  these  are  often  matters  of  very  considerable  expense, 
if  not  of  difficulty  and  doubt;  and  as  the  simplest  of  all  rules, 
if  a position  can  be  had  which,  instead  of  demanding  unusual 
trouble  and  outlay,  requires  less  than  the  average,  so  much  the 
better. 
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CHAPTER  YI. — Watek-supply. 


Questions  for  inquiry.  — Various  forms  of  supply.  — Various  kinds  of  Wells.  — 

Qualities  of  water.  — Question  of  depth.  — Question  of  level.  — Conveyance  of 

supply,  and  apparatus. 

This  is  a matter  very  frequently  overlooked  in  determining 
locality.  The  simplest  of  all  modes  of  ascertaining  the  resources 
of  any  particular  spot  is  experiment.  Quantity  and  quality 
alike  are  questions  which  demand  investigation  ; and  the  mode 
of  conveyance  to  the  house,  and  to  any  other  point  proposed, 
must  also  be  considered. 

The  Supply  itself  takes  various  forms ; it  may  be  had  from 
an  artificial  conduit,  or  from  a stream,  lake,  or  spring ; or  a well 
may  have  to  be  sunk,  or  there  may  be  necessary  an  Artesian 
boring.  If  there  be  a public  supply,  as  in  a town,  nothing 
further,  of  course,  is  needed,  except  that  the  luxury  of  well- 
water  for  drinking  may  perhaps  be  indulged  in  besides.  The 
resources  of  a neighbouring  river  or  lake  may  be  readily  ascer- 
tained on  the  spot.  A running  landspring  may  by  chance, 
although  seldom,  be  available.  But  that  which  is  almost  inva- 
riably required  in  the  country  is  the  well. 

Of  the  Well  there  are  several  kinds, — the  surface-well,  the 
common  suction-well,  the  deep-well,  the  Artesian-well,  and  the 
Artesian-fountain.  When  the  superficial  strata  are  gravel  and 
sand,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  good  water  without  going  deeper, 
and  it  will  also  have  the  advantage  of  being  of  soft  quality. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  these  risks, — that  after  much 
rain  the  water  may  become  cloudy,  and  that  in  seasons  of 
drought  it  may  entirely  disappear.  The  well  of  most  usual 
depth  has  to  be  sunk  from  20  to  30  feet ; and  it  may  be  said 
that  this  depth,  being  that  for  which  a suction-pump  will  suffice, 
is  considered  to  be  a standard.  Beyond  this,  therefore,  we  say 
a well  becomes  disadvantageously  deep,  and  its  force-pump  an 
increasing  inconvenience.  But  again,  there  are  many  localities 
where  the  water  lies  so  deep  as  to  be  deeper  than  even  the 
patience  of  the  well-digger  can  go ; and  when  this  is  suspected 
to  be  the  case,  the  boring  tackle,  which  is  now  very  common, 
has  to  be  resorted  to.  The  problem  then  is  to  attain  by  boring 
a depth  at  which  the  water  lies  under  sufficient  natural  pressure 
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to  cause  it  to  rise  through  the  bore  to  a level  at  which  digging 
may  conveniently  meet  it.  This  is  the  Artesian-well.  Lastly, 
it  is  possible  in  certain  circumstances  geologically  to  reach  by 
a bore  of  this  kind  a stratum  from  which  the  water  shall  rise  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  ground,  and,  indeed,  sometimes  run 
over  ; this  gives  what  is  called  the  Artesian-fountain.  The  last, 
by  the  bye,  is  the  only  “ Artesian-well  ” of  scientific  writers,  but 
the  distinction  we  have  drawn  is  now  fully  recognised  in  common 
phraseology. 

The  chief  practical  difficulty  in  most  cases  of  search  for  water 
is  to  procure  at  once  an  adequate  sujjply  and  an  approved 
quality ; and  therefore  it  becomes  extremely  important  that 
this  question  should  be  fully  inquired  into  before  any  locality 
is  accepted  for  the  building  of  a Residence.  Pure  and  soft 
water  is  perfection ; hard  water  has  often  to  be  made  welcome ; 
but  water  tainted  either  to  taste  or  smell  by  organic  impurity 
or  mineral  impregnation  must  not  be  too  readily  accepted, 
because  filtration,  unless  on  a very  small  scale,  is  not  to  be 
recommended. 

In  most  localities,  water  is  to  be  found  at  the  same  depth 
and  of  the  same  quality  over  the  entire  field ; but  there  is 
sometimes  a perplexing  uncertainty  in  this  respect,  and  in 
such  cases  the  boring-tool  has  to  be  employed  in  repeated 
trials  until  an  eligible  spot  is  discovered. 

It  may  at  first  be  imagined  that  high  localities  must  have 
little  water,  and  low  localities  much ; but,  although  this  is  true 
in  a certain  way,  it  is  not  by  any  means  a reliable  rule,  as  the 
water-bearing  strata,  generally  gravel  and  sand,  are  often  found 
on  the  hill- top  in  quite  as  serviceable  a condition  as  in  the 
hollow. 

The  Conveyance  of  the  water  from  the  source  of  supply  to 
the  point  at  which  it  is  to  be  used  is  the  last  question  for 
inquiry  under  this  head.  In  most  instances  a well  is  sunk  on 
the  site  of  the  house  (more  than  one  if  the  depth  be  small), 
and  then  all  is  easy;  and  in  some  the  supply  may  without 
difficulty  be  brought  by  the  pump  from  a remote  point.  A 
natural  supply  from  high  ground  may  have  only  to  be  con- 
ducted by  a pipe  to  a cistern  in  the  house,  the  conduit  following 
the  ground-line  where  hollows  occur,  and  even  acting  as  a 
syphon  over  some  insignificant  eminence ; or  a Pump-house  at 
a distance  may  have  to  be  erected,  where  manual  labour  shall 
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fill  a supply  cistern  placed  on  the  requisite  level.  But  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  introduce  more  complicated  apparatus, 
or  to  use  machinery,  perhaps  to  provide  a water-ram,  or  wheel, 
or  steam-engine,  it  is  only  in  a very  considerable  establishment 
that  the  expense  and  constant  attention  hereby  involved  can  be 
safely  undertaken. 


CHAPTER  VII.  — Drainage. 

Considerations  of  level,  &c. 

Drainage  as  regards  the  land  is  a question  we  leave  to  the 
farming  adviser ; and  as  regards  the  architect’s  interest  in  the 
immediate  site  of  the  house,  it  will  have  to  be  spoken  of  a 
few  chapters  forward ; but  there  are  general  considerations 
which  none  the  less  must  be  thought  of  from  the  first.  If  the 
soil  be  gravelly,  absorption  will  do  almost  all  that  is  necessary 
in  the  way  of  surface-drainage ; but  where  it  is  of  a loamy 
character,  if  not  worse,  there  may  be  a difficulty.  A basin  of 
clay,  for  instance,  is  not  to  be  approved;  even  if  it  have  a 
lake  or  pond  in  the  middle,  this  is  likely  to  be  not  only 
frequently  dry,  but  always  stagnant.  A perfect  level,  even 
on  gravel,  is  not  to  be  much  preferred.  A gentle  slope  is 
perhaps  the  best  of  all  in  respect  of  drainage ; but  in  any  case 
there  ought  to  be  a certain  self-draining  character  of  surface, 
(of  which  the  eye  can  scarcely  fail  to  judge,)  and  a natural 
outlet  for  the  water  to  pass  away. 


CHAPTER  VHI.— Salubrity. 

Good  air  and  good  water.  — General  considerations. 

Respecting  Salubrity  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  much.  What 
has  already  been  said  with  regard  to  climate,  shelter,  aspect, 
the  circulation  of  the  air,  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  its 
drainage,  and  the  supply  of  water,  all  bears  upon  salubrity, — 
a quality  which  may,  in  fact,  be  very  simply  defined  to  con- 
sist in  the  possession  of  good  air  and  good  water.  Moderate 
warmth  and  dryness,  shelter  from  noxious  winds,  ventilation, 
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an  absorbent  or  well-drained  soil,  and  abundance  of  pure  water, 
or  as  many  of  these  blessings  as  can  be  expected  all  together, 
with  as  little  as  possible  of  their  opposites,  require  nothing 
more  to  constitute  salubrity.  Positive  annoyances,  however, 
and  even  nuisances,  there  may  be,  about  which  one  must  not 
neglect  to  inquire.  In  towns  and  their  suburbs  there  may  be 
offensive  manufactories  sufficiently  near  to  be  a serious  draw- 
back to  comfort,  and  even  an  injury  to  health  ; and  in  the 
depth  of  the  country,  unwholesome  exhalations  may  rise  at 
times  from  pools,  marshes,  or  autumnal  woods,  and  be  swept  in 
gusts  over  the  most  pleasant  spots,  or  left  to  cling  about  them 
more  vexatiously  still. 


CHAPTEE  IX.  — Landscape-Gardening. 

This  to  be  considered  from  the  first.  — Past  and  present  ideas.  — Features  to  be 

inquired  for. 

In  every  case  in  which  it  is  to  be  ultimately  introduced,  this 
question  must  obviously  be  a particularly  interesting  one  in 
the  choice  of  an  Estate  for  residence ; and  wherever  it  is 
possible  the  professional  landscape-gardener  ought  to  be  con- 
sulted from  the  first.  A hundred  years  ago  he  would  have 
sought  for  little  else  but  the  ground  on  which  to  form  stately 
Avenues,  Gardens,  and  Terraces  in  perfect  symmetry;  regu- 
larity of  surface  was  often  deemed  the  chief  element  of  eligi- 
bility, and  a dead  level  a grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  But 
in  the  more  modern  style  of  design  he  takes  quite  an  opposite 
view  of  the  matter.  On  flat  ground  he  is  ill  at  ease  ; regularity, 
except  in  the  more  architectural  parts  of  the  scheme,  he  con- 
demns; he  luxuriates  in  the  play  of  nature’s  own  features, — 
refining  these,  but  little  more ; he  pursues  in  every  possible 
form  the  picturesque,  the  charm  of  infinite  variety,  the  piquancy 
of  surprise.  Towards  the  Northward  quarter  he  will  look  for 
shelter ; if  it  be  that  of  high  ground  and  old  wood,  so  much  the 
better ; and  more  Eastward  a similar  shelter  on  a less  scale  will 
be  approved.  South  and  West  he  will  be  anxious  to  see  a 
broad  panorama  of  lower  landscape,  perhaps  a river,  and  the 
opposite  watershed  rising  up  in  distant  hills.  The  general 
position  of  the  estate  itself  he  will  hope  to  find  to  be  upon  a 
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somewhat  Southward  slope,  or  if  not,  inclining  Westward  rather 
than  Eastward.  If  the  North  and  East  shelter  be  wanting  or 
deficient,  he  will  consider  how  to  supply  it  by  new  plantation. 
If  the  estate  be  on  a Northward  inclination,  unless  it  be  a very 
slight  one  indeed,  he  will  see  reason  for  much  anxiety ; if  it  be 
actually  on  the  North  side  of  an  exposed  hill,  the  case  is 
desperate.  The  surface  of  the  estate  will  best  please  his  judg- 
ment if  it  be  of  varied  level  and  varied  character.  Groups  of 
trees  scattered  here  and  there  will  be  most  welcome,  and  larger 
clumps  of  wood,  which  he  may  cut  up  into  groups  or  make  use 
of  in  their  natural  shape  as  may  seem  best.  If  by  good  fortune 
he  should  find  a running  stream  placed  at  his  disposal,  there 
will  rise  up  before  his  fancy  those  pleasant  pictures  of  lake  and 
brook  and  fishpond,  cascade,  waterfall,  dripping  well,  and  grotto, 
which  make  even  a ditch,  if  it  be  but  well  filled  with  clear 
water,  a treasure  to  the  skilful  artist.  If  the  estate  be  extensive, 
he  will  look  for  woods  through  which  to  open  up  vistas  and 
glades,  and  peeps,  as  he  calls  them,  of  far-off  places  ; and  the 
rolling  pastures  he  will  hope  to  be  convertible  into  a quiet  deer- 
park,  and  long  graceful  woody  drives.  He  will  not  object  to 
broken  ground,  rocks,  wild  knolls,  a gravel-pit  even ; quite  the 
contrary, — he  will  convert  everything  of  the  sort  into  dashing 
hits  of  art.  But  what  he  will  not  like  is  such  a thing  as  a 
congeries  of  square  flat  ploughed  fields,  bounded  by  trim  hedge- 
rows,— every  stick  of  timber  cut  away  for  the  ventilation  of 
heavy  crops, — every  little  excrescence  pared  off,  and  every 
rough  place  made  smooth, — not  a weed  to  be  seen  upon  the 
land  it  may  be,  and  not  an  inch  of  opportunity  lost  for  making 
two  blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  but  one  grew  before, — but 
nevertheless,  with  all  its  complacent  material  plenty,  to  the 
artist’s  eye  a barren  desolation — a vacant  clock-face,  without 
a single  feature  upon  which  the  ingenuity  of  art  can  hang  a 
smile. 


CHAPTER  X. — Local  Considerations. 

Hints  thereon. 

The  question  of  facility  of  communication  with  a railway,  or 
a high  road,  or  a surrounding  property,  or  a town  or  village, 
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or  with  tlie  church,  the  post-office,  the  doctor,  or  whatever  else, 
is  always  of  more  or  less  importance.  There  will  be  inquiries 
to  be  made  also  as  to  the  society  of  the  place,  and  other  local 
social  influences;  and  as  to  the  idiosyncracies  of  the  owners 
of  conterminous  properties ; not  to  speak  of  legal  points  as  to 
the  existence  of  those  indisputably  good  fences  which  all  the 
world  over  make  good  neighbours.  Sporting  considerations  are 
also  frequently  made  of  more  or  less  moment.  There  may  be 
the  calculation  of  remunerativeness  in  various  forms.  Perhaps 
other  such  questions  might  be  suggested, — indeed  many  of 
them.  But  these  can  be  attended  to  without  the  architect; 
although  there  can  be  no  harm  in  his  pointing  them  out  if  no 
better  authority  happens  to  do  so,  as  every  one  of  them  has 
a bearing  upon  that  entire  satisfaction  of  his  client  in  which  he 
is  always  so  deeply  interested. 
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CHAPTER  I. — Introduction. 

Statement  of  the  question. 

Although  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  pronounce  oneself  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  any  general  situation  for  the  establishment 
at  large,  without  having  ascertained  definitely  that  it  offers  an 
eligible  spot  for  the  position  of  the  House  as  centre  and  heart  of 
all,  yet  we  may  perhaps  be  most  readily  followed,  theoretically, 
in  dealing  first,  as  we  have  done,  with  the  wider  question  irre- 
spective of  the  narrower  one,  and  now,  secondly,  with  the  latter 
by  itself.  Indeed  in  practice  the  form  of  inquiry  may  be  the 
same.  First  approve  the  general  characteristics  of  the  Estate, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  such  Site  as  it  may  offer  for  the 
House ; subsequently  investigate  entirely  for  itself  this  other 
question.  Many  a fine  Estate  possesses  at  the  best  but  an 
inferior  Site  for  building  ; and  many  a charming  spot  for  a house 
is  destroyed  in  value  by  the  disadvantageous  circumstances 
which  surround  it. 

A great  deal,  if  not  nearly  all,  of  what  we  have  laid  down  as 
bearing  upon  the  selection  of  a Locality  for  the  Estate  must  be 
considered  as  applying  also  to  the  approval  of  a particular  Site 
for  the  House ; the  following  remarks,  therefore,  need  not  go  to 
the  reiteration  of  what  has  been  said,  but  rather  to  the  supply 
of  additional  principles  and  illustrations  which  bear  upon  the 
House  alone. 


CHAPTER  II. —Prospect  and  Aspect. 

Primary  idea  of  an  elevated  site.  — Aspect  to  be  considered.  — Compromise  of 
antagonistic  claims. — Southward  and  Eastward  landscape  to  be  looked  for. — 
Case  of  Northward  prospect.  — The  best  site  and  the  worst.  — Disposition  of  the 
House. 

The  first  idea  which  arises  in  the  mind,  in  looking  over  an 
estate  to  find  a Site  for  a House,  is  to  fix  upon  some  elevated 
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spot  which  shall  command  a view  of  the  landscape  around. 
This  is  simply  turning  to  account  the  Prospect  or  pictorial  re- 
sources of  the  property  as  one  would  avail  himself  of  any  other 
element  of  value.  But  the  matter  is  not  by  any  means  settled 
by  the  mere  selection  of  a point  of  high  ground : the  difficulties 
only  now  begin. 

Perhaps  the  readiest  way  to  commence  the  test  of  eligibility 
is  at  once  to  introduce  the  rival  question  of  Aspect.  In  speaking 
of  the  detailed  characteristics  of  the  various  apartments,  we 
have  already  had  occasion  to  point  out  how  intimately  conside- 
rations of  aspect  affect  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  almost 
every  room.  What  we  have  now  to  do  is  to  apply  those  prin- 
ciples in  generalized  form  to  the  general  features  of  the  spot  of 
ground  in  question ; and  what  we  have  particularly  to  bear  in 
mind  is  this — that  proprieties  of  aspect,  except  in  the  most 
peculiar  cases  (and  those  will  therefore  be  the  most  difficult  and 
the  most  hazardous),  ought  never  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  other- 
wise commendable  desire  to  have  a certain  pleasant  landscape 
always  in  view.  Aspect  first , prospect  second ; this  is  the  rule, 
and  exceptions  only  prove  its  importance.  Prospect  being 
charming,  aspect  never  thought  of ; this  is  too  often  the  practice, 
and  no  remedy  is  of  any  avail.  The  skill  of  the  experienced 
architect  will  enable  him  in  almost  every  case  to  combine  both 
virtues,  and  the  task  he  has  to  set  himself  is  to  make  the  very 
best  of  both.  It  is  seldom  that  they  do  not  put  in  many 
antagonistic  claims ; and  very  frequently  it  is  hard  to  decide 
between  them : to  the  indolent  this  course  is  always  open, 
namely,  to  favour  those  considerations  which  most  forcibly 
strike  the  superficial  observer,  and  leave  the  more  recondite  to 
the  chance  that  nobody  will  discover  their  neglect;  but  the 
intelligent  and  experienced  contriver  of  plan  will  generally  find 
that  a little  pains  will  accomplish  more  than  is  at  first  to  be 
expected,  and  that,  with  the  help  more  particularly  of  the 
landscape-gardener’s  art,  no  one  need  abandon  the  hope  of 
acceptable  scientific  compromise,  except  in  cases  which  must  be 
so  rare  as  to  be  virtually  almost  impossible. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  nearly  every  instance  of  a 
dwelling-room  the  aspect  of  South-East  was  found  to  be  more  or 
less  desirable  beyond  all  others.  Accordingly,  if  the  windows 
are  to  be  placed  with  absolute  propriety,  and  to  enjoy  a pleasant 
prospect,  it  is  plain  that  a Southward  and  Eastward  landscape  is 
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the  first  thing  to  be  looked  for : not  that  we  ought  to  be  dis- 
heartened if  this  prospect  should  fail  to  be  the  most  picturesque 
at  command,  or  the  most  extensive  ; but  that  we  should  certainly 
hesitate  if  it  be  not  sufficiently  picturesque  and  extensive  for 
the  purpose  of  an  agreeable  look-out.  For  instance,  take  an 
extreme  case.  If  the  only  wide  and  pleasing  view  were  towards 
the  Northward, — say  a sea  view, — with  the  whole  Southward 
sweep  hemmed  in  by  wood  or  buildings,  or  occupied  by  flat, 
square,  farming  fields,  or  sandbanks  and  back-water,  or  peat- 
bog, or  what  not, — then  it  would  certainly  be  very  doubtful 
whether  any  possible  ingenuity  could  accomplish  a compromise, 
whereby  to  save  the  Drawing-room  from  the  desperate  alterna- 
tive of  having  either  a sunless  exposure  or  a desolate  view.  But 
if,  with  the  North  as  the  preferable  prospect,  the  South  should 
be  nevertheless  in  any  reasonable  degree  acceptable,  the  course 
is  clear ; — give  to  the  Drawing-room  Front  the  inferior  view  with 
the  favourable  aspect,  and  make  available  the  pleasant  landscape, 
which  is  so  unfortunately  situated,  by  opening  it  to  the  Dining- 
room and  some  others.  Or,  even  more,  by  some  careful  trick 
of  plan  give  to  the  Boudoir,  the  Morning-room,  perhaps  the 
Drawing-room  itself,  one  of  those  supplementary  windows  we 
have  often  spoken  of,  and  let  the  charms  of  aspect  and  prospect 
be  combined.  But  the  object  of  the  present  paragraph  is  to 
point  out  this  principle, — that  if  the  landscape  of  Southward 
tendency  at  large  be  decidedly  unfavourable,  the  architect  must 
begin  to  consider,  not  how  to  change  the  direction  of  his  Front, 
but  how,  accepting  the  evil,  to  correct  it  by  his  own  ingenuity 
and  that  of  the  landscape  artist.  Accordingly,  as  has  before 
been  hinted,  the  best  possible  site  is  that  by  which  from  a slight 
eminence  on  the  Southward  side  of  a hill  you  look  upon  the 
whole  expanse  of  Southward  country  beneath,  having  on  the 
North,  together  with  the  shelter,  the  view  also  of  higher  ground ; 
whereas  the  worst  possible  site  is  that  where  you  find  yourself 
on  the  Northward  side  of  the  same  hill  with  the  genial  warmth 
of  the  sunshine  and  the  wide  expanse  of  the  landscape  alike 
shut  out  by  the  summit,  and  the  exposure  and  cheerlessness  of 
a Northern  aspect  together  superadded. 

A good  standard  disposition  under  the  most  favourable 
auspices  will  be  this:  South-east  the  Drawing-room  Fafade, 
North-west  that  of  the  Dining-room,  and  North-east  the  Offices, 
the  South-west  being  left  for  any  compensation  required  by 
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necessities  of  plan.  The  entrance  may  then  be  either  North- 
west or  South-west;  or  by  moving  the  Offices  to  the  North 
angle  it  may  be  obtained  on  the  North-east,  or  at  the  East 
angle.  The  South-east  as  matter  of  aspect  is  best  for  the 
Entrance,  as  for  almost  all  else  ; but  to  place  it  on  the  Drawing- 
room Fapade  is  not  to  be  suggested. 


CHAPTER  III. — Adjuncts  of  the  House. 

The  artistic  connexion  of  the  House  with  the  ground.  — The  usual  Adjuncts,  and 
the  importance  of  level  ground  for  their  accommodation.  — Entrance  Court. — • 
Terrace- walk.  — Parterre.  — Winter  Garden.  — Architectural  Garden.  — Dis- 
position of  Offices.  — Approach. 

To  some  extent  in  the  case  of  even  a small  Residence,  but  in  a 
degree  which  increases  with  its  style  and  magnitude,  the  build- 
ing ought  to  be  connected  with  the  surrounding  surface  of  the 
ground  in  a way  which  may  be  called  artistic ; and  in  dealing 
with  Mansions  of  superior  class  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  designer 
have  frequently  to  be  called  into  request  to  form  around  the 
House,  as  itself  only  the  central  object  or  casket,  a carpet  of 
design,  which  shall  spread  on  every  side  in  the  various  forms 
of  Terrace  and  Court,  Parterre,  Garden,  and  Lawn,  until  the 
architectural  element  is  gradually  expanded,  expended,  and 
exhausted,  and  the  artificial  blended  insensibly  into  the  natural. 
Too  often  this  principle  is  notably  neglected ; and  the  conse- 
quence is  a sort  of  nakedness  of  the  soil  which  cries  out  to  be 
covered, — an  incongruity  between  the  upright  ornamental  walls 
and  the  plain  level  green  grass  all  around,  which  demands  a 
bond  of  combination, — a want  of  foothold  which  inclines  one  to 
ask  whether  it  is  that  the  soil  is  a quagmire,  so  that  the  house 
has  sunk  in  it  up  to  the  ankles. 

Leaving  out  of  sight  all  considerations  of  mere  style  of  land- 
scape-gardening, and  proceeding  upon  that  generally  recognised 
basis  of  existing  practice  which  arises  out  of  custom  and  conveni- 
ence, independently  of  artistic  effect,  and  which  may  be  adopted 
in  whatever  style,  the  case  of  the  more  ordinary  and  accepted 
Adjuncts  may  be  put  thus. 

The  Kitchen-Garden , in  an  establishment  of  importance,  is 
probably  removed  to  a distance.  The  Flower-Garden  also  may 
be  put  some  way  off.  But  it  is  always  desirable  to  require  as 
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much  surrounding  ground,  at  the  level  of  the  Ground-floor  or 
not  far  below  it,  as  shall  accommodate,  first,  a Terrace-walk  for 
the  Drawing-room  Facade  ; secondly,  the  lady’s  Parterre  of 
flowers;  and  thirdly,  space  for  the  access  of  carriages  at  the 
Porch,  whether  with  or  without  a regular  Entrance- Court ; whilst 
there  ought  also  to  be  such  a further  connexion  between  the 
Drawing-room  Facade  and  the  surface  at  large  as  to  render  the 
passage  to  and  from  a more  extensive  Lawn  perfectly  easy.  A 
really  good  site,  therefore,  will  obviously  consist  of  a consider- 
able space  of  nearly  level  ground  : and  whatever  picturesque 
effects  an  architect  may  be  tempted  to  seek  by  irregularities  of 
surface,  or  whatever  ingenuity  of  plan  he  may  be  ready  to  bring 
to  bear  upon  overcoming  the  inconveniences  thus  arising,  he 
may  rest  assured  that  all  his  contrivance  will  never  do  more 
than  embellish  the  defect, — he  may  ornament  the  eccentricity? 
but  he  can  never  efface  it. 

The  Entrance-Court  is  an  adjunct  which  is  now  very  much 
in  use  for  large  houses,  superseding  the  great  gravel  sweep 
which  was  formerly  so  common.  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked 
that  the  requisite  space  for  this  ought  to  be  perfectly  level.  Its 
arrangement  will  be  spoken  of  a few  pages  forward. 

The  Terrace-walk  (which  will  also  be  presently  described) 
will  demand  a certain  space  none  the  less  absolutely  level  along 
the  Drawing-room  Fapade,  or  in  an  equivalent  position.  When 
the  house  is  placed  on  the  gentle  slope  of  Southward  aspect, 
which  we  have  repeatedly  described  as  the  beau  ideal  of  site, 
such  a space  is  readily  appropriated. 

The  Parterre  is  generally  not  a matter  of  rule  as  regards 
either  form  or  size ; it  may  even  be  no  more  than  a fringe  to  the 
Lawn  or  Terrace-walk.  We  need  not,  therefore,  attempt  to 
reduce  its  requirements  to  system,  but  remark  that  level  space 
is  still  the  best. 

If  the  somewhat  unusual  luxury  of  a Winter-Garden  be 
indulged  in,  it  is  manifest  that  a sufficient  area  must  be  had  on 
the  general  level,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Drawing-room 
quarter  of  the  house.  In  the  model  case  described  two  pages 
back,  where  the  South-west  front  was  unappropriated,  part  of 
this  line  might  be  thus  utilized.  (See  also  Plate  XXXII.) 

If  there  be  what  is  called  an  Architectural  or  Italian 
Garden,  where  all  is  symmetrical,  geometrical,  and,  in  short, 
purely  artificial,  this  becomes  matter  for  special  design,  in  which 
the  architect  may  govern  himself  by  whatever  circumstances 
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exist ; but  it  is  still  manifest  that  the  rule  of  general  level 
cannot  even  yet  be  too  far  departed  from  with  convenience. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  chapter,  therefore,  is  to  show  that 
whenever  the  site  is  irregular  in  surface  it  is  an  important  point 
for  inquiry  whether  the  appropriation  of  a sufficient  area  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  House,  Offices,  and  immediate  Adjuncts, 
if  no  more,  all  on  one  general  level,  is  practicable ; for  nothing 
tends  more  effectually  to  the  disjunction  of  features  of  plan 
which  ought  not  to  be  disjoined  than  the  necessity  of  going  up 
and  down  long  inclines  and  flights  of  steps.  With  regard  to  the 
less  immediate  Adjuncts  also,  where  variety  of  level  is  less  to  be 
complained  of,  let  it  still  be  remembered,  whatever  artistic 
effect  may  be  aimed  at,  that  the  more  easy  the  means  of  com- 
munication throughout,  the  better  will  that  convenience  be 
served  which  sooner  or  later  becomes  the  chief  consideration 
with  the  occupier.  Half  a dozen  steps  here  and  there  need 
never  be  objected  to;  but  more  than  this  must  be  considered 
matter  of  anxiety. 

It  is  a rule  that  all  Offices  ought  to  be  kept  together  on  one 
of  the  four  sides  of  the  House,  so  that  on  three  sides  the  prospect 
may  be  open.  The  Kitchen-Garden  and  Farm-Buildings,  if 
removed,  ought  to  lie  on  the  quarter  appropriated  to  the  Offices 
and  Stables,  that  the  communication  with  them  may  be  carried 
on  without  affecting  the  Dwelling-rooms.  The  line  of  the 
Approach  ought  then  to  be  laid  down  so  as  to  advance  either 
directly  towards  the  Entrance,  or  rather  towards  the  Offices 
than  otherwise,  leaving  the  other  fronts  of  the  House  more 
private.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the 
Offices  are  to  be  placed  in  a position  of  prominence,  but  the 
reverse : the  Main  House  ought  in  any  case  to  present  itself 
towards  the  Approach  as  the  chief  mass  from  first  to  last. 


CHAPTER  IV.  — Sanitary  Provisions. 

Ventilation  around  the  House.  — Water-supply  properly  situated.  — Drainage  of 
surface  and  House ; its  course  and  outfall.  — Absorbing  well,  pump,  cesspools.  — • 
Field  and  water  vapours. — Cost. 

The  observations  which  have  been  made  respecting  Ventilation , 
or  the  circulation  of  air  on  the  Estate  at  large,  acquire  still 
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greater  force  when  applied  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
House.  The  shelter  which  ought  to  be  had  for  the  Northward 
and  Eastward  Fronts,  whether  by  the  adoption  of  old  wood  or 
the  creation  of  new,  must  never  be  such  as  to  cause  any  stagna- 
tion of  air.  The  ornamental  timber  also,  which  may  be  made 
of  so  much  value  in  the  pictorial  effect  of  the  House,  must  never 
be  permitted  to  stand  so  near  as  to  interfere  with  thorough 
ventilation.  Even  the  plan  of  the  exterior  walls  must  be  so 
regulated  that  no  stagnant  corners  shall  afterwards  appear,  with 
that  green  mouldiness  upon  the  wall  which  nothing  can  remove, 
or  that  damp  within  which  cannot  be  accounted  for,  or  that  long 
weak  grass  ujdou  the  turf  which  requires  constant  renewal,  or 
those  musty  odours  at  the  windows  which  seem  to  come  from  a 
dust-lieap. 

What  has  been  said  of  Water-supply , also,  seems  scarcely  to 
require  additional  detail ; except  it  be  to  remark  that  if  a well 
is  to  be  the  source  it  must  obviously  be  the  object  of  experiment 
to  ascertain  whether  such  can  be  had  exactly  on  the  Site  and  in 
the  proper  position  thereon.  In  most  cases  a few  yards  of  space 
make  no  difference ; but  there  are  sometimes  peculiar  instances 
where,  owing  to  the  irregularity  of  the  stratification,  a very  little 
distance  will  carry  you  from  a good  supply  to  absolutely  none. 

j Drainage  requires  to  be  specially  considered.  It  is  now  to  be 
inquired,  not  whether  the  surface  generally  has  a sufficient 
waterslope,  but  whether,  at  this  spot  where  the  House  is  pro- 
posed to  stand,  bearing  in  mind  the  lowest  level  to  which  a 
Basement  or  Cellar-floor  has  to  be  carried,  there  exist  such 
relations  to  surrounding  levels  as  to  admit  of  the  entire  drainage 
of  the  surface  and  the  house  being  conveyed  to  a proper  outfall 
or  receiver,  and  this  in  a convenient  direction.  A rapid  fall  for 
such  drainage  is  not  necessary,  or  even  desirable ; but  care  must 
be  taken  to  insure  the  house  against  the  possibility  of  such  a 
thing  as  undrainable  Cellars,  and  also  to  ascertain  that  a course 
can  be  had  for  the  main  line  of  foul-drain  which  shall  not  cross 
the  Lawn,  Garden,  Entrance,  or  any  other  quarter  where  it 
would  be  a nuisance  to  open  it  for  repair.  If  the  outfall  is  into 
a natural  water-channel,  it  must  be  such  a one  as  shall  not  be 
injured  or  made  offensive ; it  must  not  be  a mere  half-stagnant 
ditch,  or  the  soil  will  be  conveyed  there  only  to  accumulate  as 
black  slimy  mud ; it  must  not  be  a clear  little  fishing-brook,  or 
the  clearness  and  the  fish  will  be  destroyed  together;  it  muts 
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obviously  not  bo  a still  pond,  or  even  a quiet  pool  where  the 
stream  rests  for  a moment  under  the  shade. 

The  ordinary  resources  for  drainage  are  too  well  known  to 
require  mention  here.  There  are  two  very  scientific  measures, 
however,  which  may  be  alluded  to  as  extraordinary  resources, 
for  the  simple  purpose  of  advising  that  on  no  account  should 
either  of  them  be  countenanced  in  dealing  with  a quiet  Gentle- 
man’s House.  These  are  the  absorbing-well  and  the  pump.  The 
cesspool,  the  great  bugbear  of  modern  sanitarians,  need  never  be 
objected  to  if  it  follow  three  very  simple  conditions;  first,  it 
must  be  sufficiently  removed  from  the  House,  for  convenience 
of  opening ; secondly,  it  must  be  sufficiently  removed  from  any 
well,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil ; thirdly,  it  must  have 
an  overflow,  unless  the  soil  be  of  such  an  absorbent  character  as 
to  render  this  manifestly  needless. 

In  the  country  it  becomes  also  an  important  point  so  to  place 
the  House,  and  even  the  Adjuncts,  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  those 
wandering  Odours  which  emanate  from  autumnal  woods,  vege- 
table fields,  and  the  very  necessary  but  unsavoury  operations  of 
manuring.  An  expanse  of  Water  none  the  less  is  to  be  kept  at 
a reasonable  distance : however  pleasant  the  margin  of  a lake 
may  be,  there  is  no  question  that  it  will  be  a moist  situation. 
In  towns  and  suburbs,  similar  rules  ought  especially  to  be 
applied  in  many  ways. 

It  need  scarcely  be  pointed  out  that  expense  is  frequently  an 
important  consideration  in  respect  of  sanitary  provisions ; and 
that  when  there  appears  to  be  any  serious  difficulty  or  departure 
from  common  usage,  it  becomes  advisable  for  the  proprietor  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  cost. 


CHAPTER  Y. — Position  in  the  Landscape,  and  Artifi- 
cial SITE. 

Aptitude  of  Site.  — General  Notes.  — Difficulties  of  Artificial  Site. 

It  is  evidently  a sound  principle,  as  proved  indeed  by  universal 
reference  to  it  in  practice,  that  the  House  should  be  placed  upon 
a Site  which  possesses  an  appearance  of  special  aptitude  for  the 
purpose, — some  prominent  natural  position,  in  other  words, — a 
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slight  elevation,  for  example,  a plateau,  a spot  of  ornamental 
timber,  or  some  other  such  focus  of  landscape.  The  skilful 
designer  will  also  be  able,  where  no  such  natural  site  offers 
itself,  to  form  one  by  artificial  means,  so  that  there  shall  appear 
to  have  been  a reason  of  this  kind  for  the  house  being  placed 
where  it  is. 

The  general  rule  is  to  look  for  elevation,  aspect,  and  prospect, 
immediate  shelter,  and  sufficient  space,  combined ; considera- 
tions which  we  have  had  occasion  already  to  deal  with,  as 
regards  at  least  their  real  if  not  apparent  value.  Beyond  these, 
a wooded  hill  Northward  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a very 
good  feature.  The  value  of  a valley  and  stream  Southward  is 
obvious.  That  the  proposed  space  for  Lawn  should  be  suffi- 
ciently extensive,  and  pleasantly  varied  in  surface  if  possible,  is 
most  important ; as  also  that  the  park-land  towards  the  quarter 
of  entrance  should  be  suitably  timbered.  Other  capabilities  for 
the  formation  of  ornamental  grounds  are  not  to  be  forgotten. 
All  should  properly  combine  in  directing  attention  to  the  Site 
as  a focus  ; and  this,  if  not  always  naturally,  then  artificially. 

The  formation  of  an  Artificial  Site  however  is  very  often  a 
problem  of  much  anxiety.  To  pare  off  the  summit  of  an  emi- 
nence and  deposit  the  spare  soil  around  the  base  may  not 
perhaps  be  difficult,  if  not  too  expensive.  To  excavate  to  any 
feasible  extent  the  side  of  a hill  for  the  formation  of  a plateau  is 
another  operation  of  similar  kind.  But  to  elevate  the  site  is  a 
serious  task  ; and  this  not  merely  on  account  of  an  almost 
invariable  want  of  material,  but  much  more  by  reason  of  the 
impossibility  of  building  on  made-ground.  If  the  desired  eleva- 
tion can  be  obtained  by  forming  a Cellar-story  or  even  an  empty 
Basement  on  the  original  foundation,  and  making  up  the  level 
around  this,  the  question  is  chiefly  one  of  cost  as  regards  the 
waste  walling ; but  to  raise  a site  either  wholly  or  partially  to  a 
desired  level,  with  the  expectation  that  the  construction,  not  of  the 
House  merely,  but  even  of  such  a thing  as  a Terrace-wall  is  to 
be  accomplished  thereon  by  any  means  short  of  carrying  the 
foundations  down  to  the  original  bottom,  is  altogether  vain. 
Much,  however,  may  be  done  by  the  skilful  use  of  excavation 
around  the  site,  as  a means  of  comparatively  raising  the  surface 
within,  if  it  cannot  be  accomplished  absolutely. 
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THE  ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  GROUNDS  AND  ADJUNCTS. 


CHAPTER  I.  — Style  in  Landscape-Gardening. 

The  contrast  between  Classic  and  Picturesque  here  as  elsewhere.  — The  Italian  and 
English  styles  of  landscape  art.  — Connexion  between  the  English  style  and  the 
Gothic  revival ; and  between  the  Italian  style  and  Palladianism.  — Features  of 
the  Italian  manner.  — Features  of  the  English  manner.  — The  rival  merits. — 
Origination  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Picturesque.  — Ruins  and  Baronial  archi- 
tecture. — Practical  connexion  of  style  in  landscape-gardening  with  architectural 
style  in  the  House.  — The  present  system  of  mixed  style. 

What  the  architect  needs  chiefly  to  bear  in  mind  as  respects 
the  question  of  style  in  the  treatment  of  landscape-design  in 
England  at  the  present  day  seems  to  be  this.  We  are  well 
accustomed  to  the  contrast  in  architectural  design  of  the  two 
great  modes  which  we  call  Classic  and  Gothic, — the  more  severe 
and  the  more  picturesque, — the  manner  of  revived  Italy  (as  the 
birthplace  of  all  modern  European  art),  and  that  of  mediaeval 
Europe  which  this  supplanted.  We  have  seen  also  that  the 
same  distinction  prevails  even  in  domestic  plan,  where  we  might 
scarcely  expect  to  find  such  a thing.  We  have  now  further  to 
remark  that  a similar  diversity  of  principle  divides  into  two 
corresponding  styles  the  art  of  landscape  itself.  There  is  only 
this  difference  in  the  present  case,  that  although  the  Classic 
style,  as  in  architecture,  is  historically  Italian,  the  Picturesque 
style  is  not,  as  in  architecture,  mediaeval,  but  modern,  in  fact 
English.  Landscape  art  had  its  rise  in  the  Italian  period ; and 
therefore  set  out  on  Italian  principles : there  having  been  no 
previous  style  superseded,  there  has  been  none  to  revive ; the 
opposing  system,  nevertheless,  came  duly  into  being,  and  its 
principles  are  in  the  abstract  analogous  to  those  of  Mediaeval 
design.  Still  the  rise  of  this  new  style  was  in  no  way  dependent 
upon  the  process  of  Gothic  revivalism ; on  the  contrary,  as  a 
singular  and  most  interesting  fact,  it  was  by  means  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  new  principles  of  landscape-art  that  the  archi- 
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tectural  revival  itself  first  acquired  standing-ground.  In  a word, 
if  we  say  that  the  origination  of  the  “Natural”  style  of  land- 
scape gardening  in  England  gave  rise  to  the  revival  of  Gothic 
architecture  and  Gothic  art  at  large  in  Europe,  this  is  practically 
very  nearly  correct, — as  we  shall  see. 

We  thus  arrive  at  a definition  which  is  both  interesting  and 
important.  The  two  rival  styles  of  landscape-gardening  are  by 
name  the  Italian , which  is  the  Classical,  and  the  English,  or 
Natural , which  is  the  Picturesque.  The  Gardens  and  Adjuncts 
of  our  eighteenth  century  Mansions  are  Italian : those  of  the 
nineteenth  century  ones  English.  The  style  of  the  former  is 
a part  of  Palladianism ; and  that  of  the  latter,  although  not 
to  be  identified  with  authentic  Gothic,  may  be  fairly  classed 
with  that  modern  school  of  thought  to  which  the  more  refined 
development  of  revived  Medievalism  belongs. 

The  characteristics  of  the  Italian  or  Classic  manner  all  turn 
upon  the  stateliness  of  symmetry.  The  central  axis  of  the 
Mansion  itself,  for  example,  dividing  the  Portico,  Entrance- 
Hall,  Grand  Hall  or  Cortile,  Saloon,  and  Garden -Entrance  in 
the  severest  symmetry,  is  continued  in  one  direction,  not  only 
through  the  midst  of  a spacious  symmetrical  Entrance-Court, 
but  along  the  line  of  a vast  Avenue  of  symmetrical  trees,  and  in 
the  other  direction  none  the  less  symmetrically  through  the 
midst  of  Gardens,  Terraces,  Alleys,  Fountains,  through  the 
centre  of  a geometrical  Basin,  and  along  some  further  vista 
perhaps  to  a distant  summit  crowned  with  a Column  or  an 
Obelisk.  Upon  this  grand  central  line  of  plan  other  lines 
are  again  formed,  crossing  and  radiating,  however  capriciously, 
always  in  perfect  symmetry,  and  every  one  becoming  in  its  turn 
a new  basis  for  similar  efforts  of  design.  In  less  imposing  ex- 
amples the  government  of  symmetry  is  no  less  strict;  the  centre 
line  of  the  House  becomes  that  alike  of  the  Garden  in  front  and 
of  the  Garden  in  the  rear,  the  basis  of  a plan  all  geometrical 
and  all  in  perfect  balance. 

The  English  or  picturesque  style  is  altogether  different  from 
first  to  last.  The  stately  Avenue  of  trees  leading  from  an  inde- 
finite distance  grandly  up  to  the  door  gives  place  to  the  cir- 
cuitous Approach  or  Drive,  winding  between  stray  knolls  and 
rocks  and  clumps  of  wood,  and  pausing  at  the  Porch  only  to 
pass  on  to  seek  the  Stables  or  to  meet  another  line  of  access. 
The  level  Forest  is  now  a Park  of  varied  surface;  and  the 
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geometrical  network  of  Paths  and  Alleys,  and  the  long’  Vistas 
terminating  in  formal  features  of  statuary,  Fountains,  and  archi- 
tectural Arbours,  have  made  way  for  scattered  groups  of  trees, 
whose  merit  it  is  that  no  shade  of  symmetry  shall  appear  to 
weaken  the  charm  of  their  infinite  variety,  and  whose  only 
greater  charm  is  the  piquancy  with  which  at  every  step  they 
open  to  the  eye  some  sudden  glimpse  of  unexpected  landscape* 
The  Lawn  spreads  forth  a series  of  the  same  irregular  beauties ; 
and  if  a Parterre  of  flowers,  a Terrace,  a Fountain,  or  a series 
of  st’atues,  may  be  permitted  to  stand  in  symmetrical  disposi- 
tion, it  is  more  for  contrast  than  aught  else,  that  even  variety 
itself  may  not  be  too  unvaried.  The  Palladian  Basin,  with  its 
severe  geometrical  form,  has  become  an  irregular  Lake,  witli 
stray  arms  bending  behind  bushy  promontories  and  meeting 
round  little  islets  of  trees ; and  the  underground  conduits,  by 
which  our  grandfathers  would  have  supplied  and  relieved  it,  are 
open  streamlets,  meandering  waywardly  over  whatever  variety 
of  bed  the  artist  can  command. 

The  competing  merits  of  these  two  styles  are  easily  to  be 
understood.  That  the  symmetrical  regularity  of  the  one  may 
become  wearisome  monotony,  has  been  proved  in  too  many 
instances ; and  the  readiness  with  which  an  unrefined  taste  may 
produce  in  the  other  a pretentious  eccentricity,  instead  of  the 
natural  grace  of  the  true  picturesque,  has  also  been  often 
demonstrated;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  some  of  the  efforts  of 
the  old  school,  although  now  out  of  fashion,  are  of  an  imposing 
grandeur  which  will  never  cease  to  attract  admiration,  and  that 
on  the  other  hand  the  charm  of  the  new  style,  if  fashion  were  to 
change  tomorrow,  is  a thing  that  no  considerations  of  deficient 
stateliness  could  ever  set  aside.  The  remarks  we  have  so  fre- 
quently had  occasion  to  make  in  contrasting  the  idea  called 
Classicism  with  that  called  The  Picturesque  might  be  repeated 
here  with  the  same  force  as  ever ; each  has  its  own  merits,  its 
own  occasions,  its  own  province,  where  it  has  no  rivalry  with  the 
other ; and  each  has  its  own  legitimate  influence  with  the  other 
in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  and  experienced  artist. 

The  question  how  far  the  two  styles  of  landscape-gardening 
are  respectively  to  be  identified  with  the  two  corresponding 
styles  of  Architectural  Design  takes  three  forms  ; — namely,  first 
as  regards  historical  connexion,  secondly  as  regards  artistic  con- 
nexion theoretically,  thirdly  as  regards  practical  adaptation. 
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In  the  first  of  these  forms,  so  far  as  the  question  has  not  been 
already  answered,  it  is  easily  disposed  of.  The  introduction  of 
what  is  called  the  English  manner  of  landscape-gardening  was 
the  work  of  those  writers  of  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  in  a certain  sense  discovered  the  Picturesque. 
Dissatified  in  a vague  way  with  that  effete  traditional  Classicism 
which  universally  prevailed  in  all  arts  alike,  the  common  sense 
of  the  English  intellect  may  be  said  to  have  opened  an  attack 
instinctively  upon  the  most  vulnerable  point.  What,  it  was 
asked,  is  the  spirit  of  a 'picture — that  which  a painter  seeks  as 
the  first  essential  of  his  subject — the  piquancy  of  nature?  Eor 
want  of  a better  term  it  was  called  The  Picturesque.  Why 
then  should  that  be  ignored  in  artificial  landscape,  which  is 
the  essential  charm  of  natural  landscape  ? The  argument  was 
accepted ; it  became  the  fashion  to  speak  of  The  Picturesque  '■> 
and  the  landscape-gardener  had  to  abandon  his  Palladian  ex- 
amples and  seek  Nature  for  his  master  as  he  best  could.  The 
results  were  often  erroneous,  but  the  rule  was  established ; and 
ever  since  that  day  the  progress  of  landscape-art  in  England 
has  turned  upon  the  study  and  refinement  of  this  rule  alone. 
Again,  as  a natural  consequence  of  the  application  of  the  new 
principle,  it  came  to  be  argued  that  Ruins  were  useful  as  ele- 
ments, not  merely  for  a picture,  but  for  a picturesque  landscape. 
English  ruins,  as  it  happened,  were  of  specially  picturesque 
character,  — indeed  of  the  Picturesque  style  of  architecture. 
This  was  fortunate  for  the  furtherance  of  the  new  principle ; 
the  co-operation  was  thus  secured  of  the  architectural  anti- 
quaries. These  were  equally  satisfied  with  the  alliance.  Baronial 
architecture,  as  it  was  called,  was  patronised  by  the  Picturesque 
school.  Gothic  architecture  as  a whole  followed.  Gothic  art  as 
a whole  has  followed  since,  and  is  still  following  fast.  Gothic 
customs  have  made  some  energetic  efforts  to  follow  too ; and 
will  probably  continue  to  do  so,  to  the  astonishment  of  many. 

It  might  now  be  supposed  that  there  is  a theoretical  con- 
nexion of  an  artistic  kind  which  renders  the  English  style  of 
landscape-gardening  the  proper  concomitant  of  a Mediaeval 
design  in  architecture ; and  the  Italian  style  more  appropriate 
for  a Classic  design.  But  this  is  not  exactly  so.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  for  a Classic  Mansion  on  a grand  scale  a con- 
siderable amount  of  Italian  landscape-gardening  ought  to  be 
introduced,  in  order  to  carry  out  the  principle  of  stately  severity 
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which  is  enthroned  in  the  Building  as  the  centre  of  the  com- 
position. It  is  equally  obvious  that  if  the  surroundings  were 
designed  on  the  Classic  model  and  the  house  on  the  Mediaeval, 
the  natural  picturesqueness  of  the  architecture  must  be  subdued 
into  regularity  if  incongruity  is  to  be  avoided.  But  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  one  case  there  is  no  need  for  an  absolute  adherence 
to  the  Italian  manner,  and  in  the  latter  none  the  more  for 
an  entire  repudiation  of  it.  The  skill  of  a refined  artist  will 
find  little  difficulty  in  surrounding  a Classic  Mansion  with  the 
charms  of  the  Natural  style  of  landscape ; and  the  combination 
within  reasonable  limits  of  picturesque  architecture  with  stately 
landscape  is  matter  of  equal  facility. 

As  regards  lastly  the  question  of  the  practical  employment 
of  the  two  styles,  the  present  custom  of  landscape-gardeners  is 
sufficiently  clear.  A certain  amount  of  symmetry  is  almost 
invariably  adopted  in  the  best  examples  for  the  immediate 
Adjuncts  of  the  House ; while  as  regards  the  more  remote 
arrangements  the  English  style  is  now  exclusively  employed. 
As  the  architect,  however  picturesque  in  his  sentiments  short  of 
acknowledged  eccentricity,  will  be  certain  to  exhibit  some  sort 
of  regularity  in  his  design,  this  is  quite  enough  for  the  land- 
scape-artist to  found  his  own  modicum  of  symmetry  upon:  the 
Entrance-Court  and  the  Terrace  will  probably  be  symmetrical 
features ; the  Elower-Garden,  if  of  any  importance,  as  matter  of 
received  rule,  is  made  symmetrical ; the  Lawn  will  of  course  be 
connected  more  or  less  symmetrically  with  both  Terrace  and 
Garden ; and  a Conservatory  or  a Winter-Garden  can  scarcely 
be  designed  irregularly  except  in  caprice.  Further  off,  how- 
ever, there  is  the  Approach,  which  is  almost  invariably  laid 
down  for  Picturesque  considerations;  the  Park  is  purposely 
divested  of  all  appearance  of  regularity ; and  the  remote  Lawn 
and  Ornamental  Grounds  at  large  exhibit  only  such  scattered 
items  of  symmetry  as  occur  in  and  around  their  architectural 
embellishments  and  occasionally  in  the  works  of  the  sculptor. 
Where  the  House  is  of  more  than  usually  severe  Classic  form, 
the  treatment  of  all  this  will  lean  more  towards  geometrical 
regularity ; where,  on  the  other  hand,  the  architecture  is  more 
than  ordinarily  piquant  in  its  effects,  the  landscape-artist  will 
adopt  more  unreservedly  the  freedom  of  the  Picturesque  : in  the 
former  case  the  immediate  surroundings  of  the  House  have  to 
be  so  disposed  and  designed  that  the  symmetrical  idea  of  the 
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architecture  shall  merge  gradually  into  the  irregularity  of  the 
natural  distance ; in  the  hitter  case  this  irregularity  of  nature 
may  be  permitted,  under  the  refining  control  of  art,  to  approach 
almost  to  the  door. 


CHAPTER  II.  — Carriage-Approach. 

Now  almost  invariably  of  Natural  style.  — How  to  be  disposed. — Gradient,  direct- 
ness, dryness.  — Privacy  of  the  Lawn  and  Gardeu,  &c.  — Direction  of  approach, 
Northward,  Southward.  — Display  of  the  House,  &c. 

It  is  very  seldom  indeed  nowadays  that  this  is  designed  in  any 
other  than  the  free  or  Natural  manner  of  English  landscape- 
gardening. We  may  occasionally  find  a case  where  circum- 
stances recommend,  for  part  of  the  Drive  at  least,  a return  to 
the  stately  severity  of  the  Italian  manner;  but  this  will  be 
very  seldom.  The  problem,  therefore,  in  the  best  instances  is 
generally  this, — how  to  lay  out  a line  of  road  which  shall  be  of 
easy  levels,  sufficiently  direct,  and  properly  dry ; which  shall 
not  interfere  with  the  privacy  of  either  Lawn  or  Garden,  or 
generally  of  the  Drawing-room  prospect ; and  which  lastly  shall 
be  well  calculated  to  show  the  beauties  of  the  landscape  near 
and  far,  and  to  present  in  creditable  view  the  House  itself. 

That  the  road  shall  be  of  easy  gradients  (say  never  more  than 
1 in  40  if  possible)  is  most  important.  Directness  has  very 
frequently  to  be  sacrificed  to  this ; and  more  or  less  every  other 
consideration  whatever  must  give  way  rather  than  we  should 
have  the  permanent  inconvenience  of  an  uneven  road.  Subject 
to  this  condition,  directness  of  line  must  be  the  next  endeavour. 
Not  that  sort  of  directness,  however,  which  makes  simply  a 
short  cut  in  a straight  line,  as  the  perfection  of  convenience : 
but  such  a compromise  between  this  and  other  considerations 
which  have  to  follow  as  shall  reduce  intentional  circuitousnegs 
to  the  minimum.  The  question  of  dryness , again,  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Not  only  have  proper  constructive  expe* 
dients  to  be  adopted  ; but  it  must  be  remembered  that  all  these 
are  liable  to  fail  unless  the  road  has  an  absorbent  bed  below, 
and  an  open  circulation  of  air  above.  Although  shelter  is  in 
many  circumstances  desirable,  overhanging  trees,  except  when 
very  lofty  and  open,  tend  to  make  a wet  road.  A high  bank 
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will  often  have  the  same  effect ; and  when  there  is  a cutting  of 
any  considerable  depth  (unless  when  very  wide),  special  drainage 
is  obviously  both  essential  and  difficult. 

As  regards  the  privacy  of  the  Grounds — the  Lawn  and  Garden 
more  especially — it  is  a rule  that  the  Approach  should  not  over- 
look these,  or  indeed  the  Drawing-room  Fafade  itself,  even  at  a 
remote  distance,  if  it  can  be  avoided.  This  is  of  course  a ques- 
tion of  the  relation  between  the  House  and  the  high  road  as  to 
aspect.  To  reject  that  point  of  entrance  which  convenience  dic- 
tates is  more  than  can  be  suggested ; but  when  this  lies  North- 
ward of  the  House  it  is  certainly  matter  for  satisfaction,  and 
when  Southward  the  reverse.  In  the  latter  case  it  becomes 
matter  for  ingenuity  to  devise  a line  of  approach  which,  without 
setting  too  much  aside  the  principle  of  directness,  shall  keep 
clear  of  the  private  Grounds  and  the  Drawing-room  view  as 
much  as  possible  ; and  to  meet  this  it  becomes  the  task  of  the 
architect  to  place  the  chief  Entrance  of  the  House  in  a suitable 
position,  and  that  of  the  landscape-gardener  to  modify  the  ar- 
rangement of  his  Lawn. 

That  the  line  of  approach  should  be  in  itself  graceful,  and 
that  in  its  disposition  it  should  be  intelligently  planned  for  pic- 
turesque effects,  are  questions  purely  belonging  to  landscape-art, 
solvable  only  on  the  spot  according  to  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  principle  that  the  Approach  shall  also  exhibit 
the  House  to  advantage  will  of  course  be  considered  an  essential 
part  of  the  scheme. 

These  remarks  obviously  apply  chiefly  to  the  more  important 
class  of  undertakings ; but  in  inferior  cases  the  same  general 
ideas  still  govern,  and  the  object  of  the  designer  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  to  seek  the  nearest  possible  approximation 
to  what  he  could  better  effect  with  larger  space. 


CHAPTER  III.— Entrance-Court. 

described.  — Common  to  both  Elizabethan  andEalladian  houses.  — Recently  again 
common.  — Palladian  examples ; Elizabethan  manner ; present  modified  form.  — 
Gates,  surface,  &c. — Open  Drive.  — Dimensions.  — Objection  as  to  confined  ap- 
pearance, and  remedy.  — Illustrations  passim. 

As  an  architectural  enclosure  for  the  accommodation,  as  we 
may  define  it,  of  an  equipage  at  the  door,  this  feature  of  plan 
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has  prevailed  in  one  form  or  another  throughout  the  whole  history 
of  our  subject;  and,  contrasting  ultimately  the  Elizabethan 
houses  with  the  Palladian,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  belongs 
to  one  more  than  to  the  other.  At  the  same  time  we  can  scarcely 
affirm  that  it  is  essential  to  either.  Looking  again  at  the  ques- 
tion as  one  of  landscape-art,  we  cannot  help  seeing  that  the 
tendency  of  Picturesque  style  has  always  been  to  dispense  with 
it,  whilst  the  Italian  system  in  its  best  examples  decidedly 
encouraged  its  adoption.  If  we  make  inquiries  as  to  its  present 
use,  we  perceive  that  in  spite  of  any  tendency  to  the  contrary, 
it  is  so  much  in  favour  with  even  the  most  picturesque  practi- 
tioners of  the  English  school  that  we  find  it  introduced  in  all  the 
chief  works  of  the  day.  The  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive,  then, 
is  this.  In  Palladian  plan  its  stateliness  made  the  Entrance- 
Court  a most  characteristic  feature.  In  the  early  efforts  of  the 
new  school  of  landscape,  and  accordingly  in  the  Country-Seats 
of  fifty  years  ago  of  the  revived  “ Baronial  ” model,  it  was  gene- 
rally set  aside, — notwithstanding  the  fact  that  architecture,  in 
changiug  its  style  of  detail,  had  surrendered  none  of  its  accus- 
tomed symmetry.  More  recently,  although  this  character  in 
the  House  itself  has  often  entirely  disappeared,  the  value  of  the 
Entrance-Court  as  an  artistic  feature  has  so  far  acquired  fresh 
recognition  that  it  has  come  into  general  use,  in  the  hands  of 
the  landscape-gardener  if  not  the  architect.  It  is,  however,  not 
in  its  old  stately  form,  but  much  less  pretentiously,  that  present 
custom  uses  it ; more  as  matter  of  apparent  convenience  than 
formerly ; and,  artistically  considered,  merely  as  a sort  of  con- 
necting link  between  the  regularity  of  a Building  and  the  irre- 
gularity of  a Park. 

The  Entrance-Court  of  Palladianism  was  an  elaborate  compo- 
sition in  accord  with  the  House,  surrounded  in  some  cases  by 
Colonnades,  in  others  enclosed  between  wings  of  the  building, 
the  front  line  in  any  case  being  an  architectural  Faqade  of  the 
full  amount  of  pretension.  (Plates  XI.,  XII.)  Otherwise  it 
was  the  grand  interior  Cortile  of  an  Italian  Palazzo,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  the  building,  and  entered  by  a gateway,  or  rather 
a thoroughfare  Porch,  in  the  centre  probably  of  the  principal 
front.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  mediaeval  Mansions  pos- 
sessed occasionally  an  interior  Court  of  the  latter  kind,  although 
never  of  equal  importance  with  the  grand  Italian  examples 
(Plate  YII ) : the  exterior  Court  also  of  the  Elizabethan  period 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  Palladian  model,  except  in  this  respect, 
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that  the  front  line  was  constituted  less  as  a Facade,  and  more  as 
a wall  (as  in  Plate  VI.).  The  manner  of  the  present  day,  again, 
is  different  from  both  of  these.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that 
the  architect  includes  an  Entrance-Court  in  his  design ; and,  as 
a rule,  in  the  hands  of  the  landscape-gardener  it  becomes  little 
else  than  a suitable  space  of  ground  enclosed  by  a dwarf  wall. 
We  may  hope,  however,  that  architects  will  resume  the  use  of 
this  feature,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  designs  ; and  then  it 
would  no  doubt  recover,  if  not  the  pretentiousness  of  the  Palla- 
dian  examples,  at  least  all  that  is  required,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, of  their  dignity.  (Plates  XXI.,  XXII.,  XXXII., 
XXXIII.,  XXXV.,  XLI.) 

It  is  not  usual  at  present  to  have  any  gate  to  the  entrance 
of  the  Court ; indeed  in  a dwarf  wall  such  would  seem  inap- 
propriate, because  useless  ; but  if  the  enclosure  be  higher,  a gate 
becomes  more  suitable,  and  its  absence  indeed  may  be  said  to 
become  conspicuous  ; it  would  be  such  a gate,  however,  as  should 
stand  open  all  day  and  be  closed  only  at  night. 

An  Entrance-Court  of  the  old  school  was  either  paved  or 
gravelled  throughout ; we  nowadays  find  it  convenient  sometimes 
to  lay  a turf  border  round  the  enclosure  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lation of  weeds  and  damp.  When  on  a large  scale,  there  may 
be  a Fountain  introduced  in  the  centre  of  the  area ; but  this  is 
not  common  in  the  present  day. 

As  a rule,  it  is  only  in  a case  of  considerable  importance  that 
an  Entrance-Court  can  be  appropriately  introduced.  Indeed  in 
many  of  the  principal  cases  amongst  our  Country  Seats  it  has 
been  specially  preferred  that  the  Drive  should  come  up  to  the 
Porch  without  any  such  intervention,  so  that  the  open  Park  may 
be  separated  from  the  House,  if  it  all,  by  nothing  more  formal 
than  a screen  of  shrubbery.  For  smaller  houses,  however,  this 
latter  arrangement  is  especially  and  exclusively  suitable. 

The  size  of  an  Entrance-Court  ought  not  to  be  too  great  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  House:  to  augment  the 
dimensions  for  the  sake  of  expansiveness  involves  in  any  case 
questions  of  repair  ; and  to  carry  such  expansiveness  far  enough 
to  dwarf  the  House  itself  is  a thing  that  may  be  easily  done. 

The  chief  objection  to  all  ordinary  forms  of  the  Entrance- 
Court  seems  to  be  that  there  is  a certain  gloomy  or  at  least  dull 
and  restrained  aspect  given  to  the  termination  of  the  Approach, 
as  compared  with  the  cheerful  character  of  the  mere  Drive.  In 
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order  to  meet  this  objection  fairly  there  has  been  sometimes 
adopted  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.  The  enclosure  in  front  of 
the  Entrance  is  made  to  take  more  of  the  appearance  of  a short 
Terrace,  and  a Gateway  at  each  end  allows  the  Carriageway  to 
pass  through  in  an  uninterrupted  line.  The  ornamental  effect 
of  a Court,  or  indeed  even  its  dignity,  may  be  thus  obtained, 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  character  of  landscape  style. 


CHAPTEE  IV.  — Terrace. 


Two  varieties  in  use  as  question  of  style  ; the  balustrade  the  test.  — The  primary 
essential  the  promenade.  — Usually  on  the  Drawing-room  Front.  — 'Width,  con- 
tinuation, elevation,  steps,  balustrade. — Illustrations.  — When  on  any  other 
Front,  or  in  another  position.  — Bays,  bastions,  grass  border,  flower-beds,  &c.  — 
Width  and  height  of  steps.  — Aspect  and  prospect.  — Shelter. 

There  may  be  said  to  be  two  varieties  of  the  domestic  Terrace 
in  ordinary  use ; and  the  distinction  involved  may  be  considered 
a question  of  style.  The  one  species  may  be  defined  to  be  a 
promenade  along  any  Faqade  of  the  House,  enclosed  in  front  by 
a dwarf  ^vall  or  balustrade , and  elevated  to  meet  the  level  of  the 
Principal-Story — some  feet  above  the  surrounding  surface.  Such 
a Terrace  is  generally  in  appearance  altogether  separated  from 
the  lower  ground,  as  a distinct  subject.  The  other  species,  on 
the  contrary,  is  not  so  separated  from  the  lower  ground.  It  is  a 
promenade  as  before ; its  comparative  elevation,  may  be  the 
same ; it  has  howTever  no  enclosing  Avail  or  balustrade,  but  a 
grass  slope  along  the  front  serves  to  unite  it  to  the  LaAvn 
beloA\r.  In  some  instances  the  grass  slope  lias  a stone  curb 
along  the  summit ; in  others  it  is  applied  together  with 
the  balustrade.  It  is  the  question  of  balustrade  or  none 
Avhicli  seems  to  be  one  of  style  in  landscape  gardening.  The 
balustrade  is  essentially  a part  of  the  Italian  manner  (none  the 
less  so  because  used  in  the  Elizabethan  age) ; and  the  turf  slope 
as  essentially  belongs  to  the  English  or  Picturesque  manner. 
To  put  the  case  othenvise,  the  one  is  more  essentially  a Avork 
for  the  architect,  the  other  a Avork  for  the  gardener. 

The  idea  Avhich  landscape-artists  appear  to  have  of  the  primary 
form  of  a Terrace  involves  no  more  than  a broad  straight  walk, 
of  considerable  length ; not  necessarily  elevated  above  the 
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ground,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  separated  therefrom  by 
either  balustrade  or  slope.  Elevation,  therefore,  becomes  only 
matter  of  dignity  ; and  balustrade  and  slope  two  different  styles 
of  finish  accordingly.  But  one  thing  has  here  to  be  noted, 
namely,  that  the  long  straight  walk  is  the  essence  of  the  Terrace  ; 
so  that  a mere  plateau  of  other  form  than  this  must  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a misconception  of  the  subject.  Again,  to  speak 
of  a Terrace  surrounding  several  sides  of  a House  becomes  a 
misdescription,  the  proper  expression  in  such  a case  being  that 
so  many  Terraces  are  attached  to  the  several  fronts  respectively. 

In  this  view  of  the  case,  a Terrace,  that  is  to  say  a Promenade, 
becomes  not  only  an  intelligible  and  useful  adjunct,  but  one  that 
may  be  introduced  with  effect  in  all  houses  from  the  largest  to 
the  smallest  class,  wherever  there  is  the  ground  on  which  to 
form  it. 

It  is  the  rule  almost  invariably  in  ordinary  cases  that  the 
Terrace  is  placed  along  the  Drawing-room  Facade,  as  a gravel- 
walk  from  8 to  12  feet  wide,  or  more,  perfectly  straight,  and 
perhaps  continued  at  one  end  or  both  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
building  itself,  for  the  sake  of  such  increased  length  of  pro- 
menade as  may  be  desired.  When  possible,  the  elevation 
already  spoken  of  is  given  to  it,  to  the  extent  of  from  3 to  5 feet 
usually.  One  or  more  flights  of  steps  are  placed  conveniently 
for  access  to  the  Lawn.  Finally  the  point  of  style  is  settled  by 
the  use  of  a balustrade  or  of  a grass  slope.  (Plates  XXI.,  XXII., 
XXIV.,  XXVIII.,  XXXII.,  XXXV.,  XLI.) 

It  is  quite  in  order,  however,  to  form  a Terrace  in  connexion 
with  any  other  Facade  than  that  of  the  Drawing-room.  As  an 
appendage  to  the  Dining-room,  for  instance,  or  to  the  Library  or 
Billiard-room,  the  promenade  in  question  may  be  very  useful. 
In  some  cases,  also,  peculiar  circumstances  may  induce  the  de- 
signer to  form  the  Terrace  along  a screen-wall  in  continuation 
only  of  the  Drawing-room  Front  or  any  other,  or  even  at  right 
angles  to  it.  Or  otherwise  still,  it  is  obvious  that  a Terrace  may 
be  formed  altogether  apart  from  the  House,  as  a part  of  an 
Architectural-Garden  for  example. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  although  the  straight  form  of  a pro- 
menade is  essential,  it  is  quite  usual  to  constitute  variety  of  out- 
line by  the  introduction  of  breaks,  bays,  and  bastions  at  the 
angles.  Pedestals,  vases  (filled  perhaps  with  flowers),  and  sta- 
tuary are  also  very  freely  used.  A grass  border  is  seldom  appli- 
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cable,  except  to  fill  up  recesses  in  the  plan  of  the  Facade.  Along 
the  inside  line  of  a balustrade  it  would  be  out  of  place,  if  it 
were  even  possible  to  keep  it  in  good  order.  As  for  flower-beds, 
they  may  of  course  be  introduced  in  any  of  the  recesses  of  plan 
which  we  have  spoken  of  as  being  often  filled  in  with  turf ; but 
they  must  be  very  sparingly  used  if  the  subject  is  to  be  kept 
to  the  character  of  a Terrace  and  not  a Parterre. 

In  forming  the  Flights  of  Steps  which  descend  to  the  Lawn, 
it  is  always  well  to  let  the  treads  be  very  wide,  even  as  much 
as  20  or  22  inches,  and  the  risers  correspondingly  low,  say  4 or 
5 inches : care  ought  of  course  to  be  especially  used  that  water 
shall  not  accumulate  either  at  top  or  bottom. 

The  pleasantness,  indeed  the  ordinary  utility,  of  a Terrace 
depends  upon  aspect  and  prospect  more  than  almost  any  other 
consideration.  An  agreeable  view  during  the  promenade  up 
and  down  may  be  said  to  be  an  essential  element  in  the  purpose, 
so  far  at  least  as  such  is  to  be  had : and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  aspect  should  be  such  as  to  keep  the  promenade  fresh  and 
dry  is  a principle  that  needs  no  illustration.  Shelter  becomes 
also  very  frequently  a matter  for  careful  attention.  It  is  manifest 
that  these  questions  are  much  more  difficult  of  adjustment  gene- 
rally when  it  is  desired  to  form  a Terrace  on  other  than  the  Draw- 
ing-room Front.  In  a word,  any  other  than  a Southward  exposure 
with  shelter  at  both  ends  is  likely  to  occasion  anxiety. 


CHAPTER  V.  — Lawn. 

Character  and  disposition.  — Of  picturesque  style.  — Connexion  with  the  House. 

This  is  the  Pleasure-Ground  more  directly  attached  to  the 
Drawing-room,  and  in  full  view  of  its  windows.  It  is  the  rule 
to  endeavour  to  preserve  two  of  the  four  quarters  around  the 
House  for  this  purpose,  leaving  one  other  for  the  Entrance  and 
one  for  the  Offices.  The  treatment  of  the  Lawn  quarters  is  then 
to  be  contrived  with  all  the  character  of  delicate  refinement 
which  lies  within  reach  of  the  designer. 

The  Lawn  itself  is  simply  an  expanse  of  smooth  turf,  and 
level  as  much  as  possible.  There  seems  in  present  practice  to 
be  no  alternative  of  style ; symmetry  in  general  is  perhaps 
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seldom  if  ever  attempted,  but  the  open  freedom  of  the  pic- 
turesque almost  always  preferred ; boundaries,  therefore,  are 
rendered  studiously  irregular,  and  frequently  concealed  or  dis- 
guised ; shrubberies  are  placed  irregularly  also ; and,  in  a word, 
the  only  way  in  which  the  idea  of  balance  can  be  recognised  is 
when  we  lay  down  the  rule  that  the  expanse  of  greensward 
should  not  be  one-sided,  either  in  extent  or  in  disposition.  We 
may  add  to  this  the  principle  that  close  to  the  House  the  walks, 
flower-pots,  and  shrubs,  with  statuary,  if  any,  and  other  orna- 
ments, ought  to  be  arranged  with  such  amount  of  regularity  of 
plan  as  shall  constitute  that  portion  of  the  surface  a connecting 
link  between  the  architectural  character  of  the  House,  and 
perhaps  Terrace,  and  the  landscape  character  of  the  further 
Lawn. 

The  various  ways  in  which  an  ordinary  Lawn  may  be  designed 
according  to  circumstances,  and  the  perfect  freedom  and  great 
simplicity  of  the  question,  are  well  understood;  and  the  more 
complicated  forms  of  treatment  are  entirely  matter  for  the 
skilled  landscape-artist. 


CHxVPTER  YI. — Flower-Gardens,  etc. 

Several  kinds.  — The  Parterre  in  its  varieties  of  form;  aspect;  relation  to  the 
House.  — The  Architectural  or  Italian-Garden ; its  various  forms  and  features. 
— Two  extremes  compared.  — The  treatment  of  surface  level.  — Avoidance  of 
, excessive  display.  — Flowers  in  Kitchen-Garden.  — Rosery,  Pinetum,  Evergreen- 
Garden,  American-Garden.  — Character  and  situation.  — Fernery  and  Rock- 
Garden. 

There  are  several  modes  in  common  use  for  the  formation 
of  the  Flower-Garden.  One  is  to  cut  out  a number  of 
Lawn-beds  along  the  front  and  side  edges  of  the  turf,  and 
elsewhere  at  pleasure ; sometimes  geometrically,  sometimes  at 
random.  Another  plan  is  to  make  a Parterre  close  to  the 
House,  as  a Garden  altogether  geometrical,  and  separate  from 
the  Lawn.  Still  another  model  is  what  is  called  the  Italian  or 
Architectural-Garden  as  a special  artistic  feature.  For  our 
present  purpose  the  disposition  of  Lawn  Flower-beds  may  be 
passed  over,  and  our  attention  chiefly  confined  to  the  difference 
between  the  Parterre  and  the  Italian-Garden. 

The  Parterre,  when  properly  introduced  and  skilfully  ar- 
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ranged,  possesses,  by  virtue  of  its  simplicity  and  delicacy,  a charm 
which  may  be  called  superior  to  that  of  its  more  imposing  rival. 
Perhaps  what  would  otherwise  be  a portion  of  the  Lawn  is  taken 
for  the  purpose,  and  unaffectedly  cut  up  into  a pretty  geometrical 
maze  of  little  beds  for  little  flowers.  Sometimes  a charming 
and  altogether  peculiar  effect  is  produced  when  this  arrangement 
takes  the  form  of  ribbon-work  cut  out  of  smooth  turf.  Again,  a 
central  position  on  the  Lawn  itself  may  be  appropriated,  and  a 
Parterre  constituted  of  square,  octagonal,  or  circular  shape,  sur- 
rounded by  a gravel  path,  the  turf  within  cut  up  into  geometrical 
beds  as  before,  and  the  whole  becoming  a prominent  feature  of 
composition  approached  on  several  sides  by  paths  either  straight 
or  winding.  In  other  cases  a Parterre  of  a still  more  formal 
kind  is  attached  directly  to  the  House,  enclosed  by  a dwarf-wall 
or  balustrade  to  correspond  probably  with  that  of  the  Terrace, 
and  disposed  in  a geometrical  pattern  of  narrow  gravel  walks, 
enclosing  small  flower-beds  as  before,  but  now  without  any  turf 
surface.  In  this  form  the  Parterre  may  very  probably  be  ele- 
vated a little  above  the  Lawn,  in  connexion  with  a Terrace,  and 
entered  therefrom  rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  obvious  that 
considerations  of  aspect  must  be  here  kept  distinctly  in  view ; 
the  Parterre  must  be  Southward  of  the  building  rather  than 
otherwise,  and  not  Northward  on  any  account.  Again,  as 
to  situation , a direct  connexion  with  the  Drawing-room  is  obvi- 
ously the  best ; or,  if  this  be  inconvenient,  with  the  Morning- 
room,  Boudoir,  Saloon,  or  the  like.  That  the  position  must  be 
properly  sheltered  from  such  winds  as  would  damage  the  flowers 
is  manifest. 

The  Architectural  or  Italian-Garden  is  a much  more 
pretentious  subject  of  design.  It  may  be  more  or  less  extensive ; 
in  some  cases  it  has  been  made  to  cover  many  acres  of  ground, 
and  in  others  it  is  little  more  than  an  amplification  of  the  Terrace 
and  Parterre.  It  may  be  attached  to  the  House  as  part  of  the 
architectural  work ; or  it  may  be  altogether  removed  as  a separate 
design.  But  the  essential  character  is  always  the  same,- — that 
of  a symmetrical  composition,  in  which  some  sort  of  architectural 
principle  governs  the  primary  features,  leaving  the  more  par- 
ticular arrangements  of  the  gardener,  although  often  more  than 
usually  refined,  in  what  may  be  called  secondary  importance. 
In  other  words,  the  primary  features  will  be  Terraces,  flights  of 
Steps,  Basins,  Fountains,  Sculptures,  Seats,  Conservatories,  and 
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formal  paths,  all  in  strict  regularity;  the  secondary  features, 
equally  severe  arrangements  of  flower-beds  and  turf  as  the  filling 
up  of  such  a groundwork. 

A distinction,  however,  may  be  drawn  between  two  extremes 
of  this  kind  of  Garden.  The  one  is  almost  exclusively  matter 
of  architectural  design ; the  other  of  formal  gardening  rather, 
wherein  the  purely  architectural  element  is  kept  within  narrow 
limits,  from  a desire,  not  perhaps  to  dispense  with  its  effect,  so 
much  as  to  avoid  its  expense.  In  the  former  case  Terraces  and 
Steps  will  probably  be  balustraded,  Fountains  made  more  promi- 
nent, and  statuary  more  stately,  screen-walls  introduced,  and  the 
very  paths  designed  as  architectural  approaches  and  promenades ; 
all  for  elaborate  effect : in  the  latter,  similar  Terraces  may  be 
faced  with  the  simplest  bank  of  turf,  the  other  features  arranged 
with  regularity  but  no  more,  and  the  entire  composition  kept 
down  to  the  character  of  a Flower-Garden  properly  so  called, 
merely  of  the  Italian  or  symmetrical  type  of  form.  The  nature 
of  the  surface-level  may  to  some  extent  guide  if  not  govern  the 
designer  in  choosing  between  these  two  species.  If  the  ground 
be  flat,  the  less  architectural  form  will  at  least  be  more  suitable 
than  on  a steep  declivity ; and  if  the  ground  be  irregular,  the 
more  architectural  mode  of  treatment  may  be  better  than  on  a 
dead  level ; although  both  styles  may  be  adapted  to  both  circum- 
stances. When  there  is  a considerable  declivity  of  surface, 
receding  regularly  from  what  may  perhaps  be  a noble  Saloon 
Facade,  the  Architectural-Garden  becomes  capable  of  very  grand 
treatment  in  combination  with  the  House.  At  the  same  time 
one  principle  must  be  carefully  kept  in  remembrance, — ostenta- 
tion has  to  be  avoided ; the  succession  of  Terraces,  the  lines  of 
statues,  the  Fountain-groups,  and  the  stately  flights  of  steps, 
must  be  kept  within  limits  of  effect,  as  if  matters  of  necessity 
rather  than  effort,  and  of  subdued  vigour  rather  than  over- 
elaboration. It  is  on  these  conditions  alone,  in  this  as  in  other 
questions  too  easily  transgressed,  that  grandeur  is  allowable  in 
the  home  of  an  English  family. 

For  the  supply  of  cut  floivers,  it  is  usual  to  provide,  in  addition 
to  the  Greenhouses,  sufficient  space  in  the  Kitchen-Garden. 

A Rosery  is  a special  Parterre  for  roses  alone,  best  perhaps 
when  constituted  as  a geometrical  group  of  beds  upon  the  Lawn, 
in  a sheltered  but  sunny  spot. 

A Pinetum  is  a similar  group  of  beds  for  specimens  of  pine 
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and  fir-shrubs,  including  cedars,  cypresses,  junipers,  and  the  like, 
arranged  as  a special  garden. 

An  Evergreen-Garden  (called  Winter-Garden  commonly) 
is  a similar  provision  for  Evergreens.  The  Pinetum  may,  how- 
ever, accommodate  other  Evergreens  besides  those  specially 
implied.  Otherwise  the  Evergreen-Garden  may  include  the 
pines. 

An  American-G arden  is  similar  to  the  last,  with  rhodo- 
dendrons and  kindred  shrubs  included. 

Eor  all  these  a prominent  position  on  the  Lawn  or  in  connexion 
with  it  will  suffice,  well  sheltered  and  pleasantly  approached, — 
of  course  by  gravel  paths. 

A Fernery  or  a Bock-Garden,  or  both  combined,  may  be 
formed  in  any  shady  spot,  retired  from  the  House  and  from 
general  observation.  A small  pool  of  water  is  desirable,  for  the 
sustenance  of  various  favourite  rock-plants. 


CHAPTER  VII.  — Kitchen-Garden  and  Orchard,  Green 

HOUSES,  ETC. 

Form  and  disposition,  walls,  access,  &c. — Statement  of  accessories  in  Garden-Yard. 
— Gardener’s  Lodge.  — Communication  with  the  Stables.  — Orchard.  — Green- 
houses in  Kitchen-Garden ; their  aspect ; boiler-house ; Forcing-pits ; Hot- 
houses en  suite. — Illustration. 

In  a case  of  importance,  it  is  the  invariable  rule  to  appropriate 
at  a distance  from  the  House  an  adequate  space  for  a Kitchen- 
Garden,  and  to  enclose  it  with  high  brick  walls.  The  usual 
form  is  an  oblong,  with  its  longer  axis  North  and  South.  The 
ground  is  laid  out  by  the  gardener  for  vegetables  and  fruit ; a 
Basin  is  perhaps  formed  in  the  centre ; and  the  walls  accommo- 
date according  to  their  aspect,  and  frequently  outside  as  well  as 
inside,  the  varieties  of  wall-fruit.  The  access  ought  to  be  suffi- 
ciently direct  from  the  Servants’-Entrance  or  from  the  Kitchen- 
Court  ; while  at  the  same  time  a ready  way  should  be  made  for 
the  family.  The  latter  approach  is  sometimes  made  a feature  of 
effect,  leading  probably  from  the  Lawn. 

It  would  be  quite  beside  our  province  to  enter  upon  the 
arrangement  and  construction  of  the  numerous  Adjuncts  of  a 
complete  Kitchen-Garden, — Greenhouse,  Boiler-house,  Plant- 
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stove,  Vineries,  Peach-houses,  Plant-pits,  Pine-pits,  Cucumber  and 
Melon-pits,  Mushroom-house,  Rubbish-pit,  Manure-pit,  Potting- 
shed,  Tool-shed,  Potato-shed,  Seed-room,  Open-shed,  and  perhaps 
more  ; the  gardener  will  prefer  to  dispose  them  for  himself.  It 
may  be  noted,  however,  that  a separate  enclosure  is  often  pro- 
vided for  the  accommodation  of  most  of  these  under  the  name  of 
the  Garden-Yard,  generally  attached  to  the  Garden  itself  at  the 
further  extremity. 

A Gardener  s Lodge  is  often  placed  in  connexion  with  the 
Kitchen-Garden,  for  protection  and  supervision ; and  sometimes 
lodgings  for  his  assistants. 

The  road  from  the  Stables  must  obviously  be  considered,  as 
regards  the  conveyance  of  manure ; and  there  must  be  a cartway 
for  entrance. 

The  Orchard  is  simply  a sufficient  space  of  ground  for  fruit- 
trees,  in  conjunction  generally  with  the  Kitchen-Garden.  In 
small  establishments  the  Orchard  need  not  be  considered  an 
eyesore  if  seen  from  the  Dwelling-rooms ; but  the  Kitchen  Garden 
ought  always  to  be  separated. 

As  regards  Greenhouses  little  need  be  said.  The  Greenhouse 
is  the  structure  in  which  the  plants  are  cultivated,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Conservatory  as  that  in  which  they  are  placed  for  display. 
As  it  is  common  to  provide  space  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  for  the 
supply  of  flowers  for  cutting,  so  the  Greenhouse,  being  for  a 
similar  purpose,  is  generally  placed  within  the  same  enclosure. 
If  attached  to  a wall,  it  ought  to  have  a South  exposure.  If,  as 
is  preferable,  detached,  it  ought  to  have  its  length  North  and 
South,  with  a middle  passageway.  The  Boiler-house , if  possible, 
ought  to  be  placed  beyond  the  Garden  wall ; and  if  the  Forcing- 
pits  are  to  be  heated  by  water,  the  one-  apparatus  may  suffice  if 
these  be  suitably  placed. 

A favourite  plan,  in  the  case  of  several  Hothouses  being  pro- 
vided, is  to  place  the  whole  en  suite, — Vineries,  Peach-houses, 
Plant-houses,  and  Greenhouses.  The  less  important  items, — 
Sheds  and  the  like, — may  then  be  disposed  along  the  back  of 
the  rear-wall,  and  the  Pits  separately,  still  farther  back. 

Plate  XXIV.  exhibits  a fair  illustration  on  a modest  scale. 
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CHAPTER  VIII.  — Conservatories,  etc. 

Notes  as  to  general  provisions. 

We  use  this  term  to  signify  glass-houses  for  the  display  of  orna- 
mental plants,  pertaining  to  the  House  and  Garden  rather  than 
elsewhere.  They  may  be  of  various  kinds.  The  Conservatory 
directly  attached  to  the  House  has  been  spoken  of  in  its  place ; 
and  occasion  was  taken  at  the  same  time  to  describe  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Winter-Garden.  In  addition  to  these,  or  in  their 
stead,  the  separate  Conservatory , the  Fern-house , the  Palm-house , 
&c.,  need  only  now  to  be  mentioned  as  items  of  plan  for  which 
accommodation  may  be  more  or  less  required  ; but  the  extent 
and  form  in  which  these  may  have  to  be  provided  are  scarcely 
matter  of  rule,  while  the  mode  of  construction  is  seldom  if  ever 
different  in  principle  or  purpose  from  what  Ave  have  already  had 
occasion  to  describe.  It  is  purely  a matter  of  personal  choice 
for  the  proprietor,  what  he  may  dictate  in  respect  of  such  accom- 
modation ; and  all  that  seems  to  fall  to  the  architect  is  to  provide 
for  the  Conservatories  in  every  case  good  aspect,  ample  light, 
efficient  warming  and  ventilation,  and  the  capability  of  being 
conveniently  planned  according  to  the  special  purpose. 

Aviaries  may  be  mentioned  as  generally  placed  in  connexion 
with  a Conservatory, — with  the  Winter-Garden  very  appro- 
priated if  there  be  one. 


CHAPTER  IX.  — Ornam ental-Grounds. 

Principles  of  general  disposition  with  relation  to  the  House  on  four  quarters.  — 
Statement  of  characteristic  features. 

These  are  of  course  the  domain  of  the  landscape-gardener  alone. 
He  may  form  them  on  whatever  quarter  he  deems  advisable  and 
in  whatever  manner.  It  may  be  always  borne  in  mind,  however, 
that  there  are  recognised  these  simple  principles  of  general  dispo- 
sition by  which  he  is  most  likely  to  be  directly  guided.  On  the 
Entrance  Front  there  will  be  a landscape  less  refined;  on  the 
Drawing-room  Front  one  more  so.  The  former  will  consist  of 
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Park  or  pasture,  dotted  with  groups  of  forest-trees,  and  close  to 
the  House  more  ornamental  shrubberies  and  turf.  The  other,- — 
in  fact  the  Lawn , — we  have  already  described,  with  its  soft  and 
delicate  turfed  surface,  Parterre,  and  Gardens.  On  a third  front, 
Westward  perhaps,  or  more  or  less  Northward,  it  is  preferred  to 
place  the  Kitchen-Garden  and  its  appurtenances,  in  direct  com- 
munication, if  not  in  conjunction,  with  the  Offices.  The  fourth 
quarter  is  an  extension  of  the  Lawn , bounded  perhaps  by 
wood.  It  is  chiefly  the  Lawn  quarters  that  become  Orna- 
mental Grounds. 

To  speak  of  the  many  species  of  embellishments  by  which 
the  landscape-gardener  will  give  grace  and  spirit  to  his  work 
would  be  little  else  than  to  recite  a catalogue.  The  Fountain, 
Basin , and  Fish-pond;  Dripping-well  and  Grotto;  Arbour, 
Bower,  Summer-house,  and  Seat ; Statuary , Sun-dial,  and  Vases; 
Terrace-walls  and  Screen-wall ; Lake,  Stream,  and  Pool ; Bridge 
and  Boat-house ; Avenue  and  Shrubbery -ivalk  ; Croquet-Lawn ; 
Archery-ground  and  Bowling-green  perhaps ; — all  these  are 
matters  whose  superficial  principles  require  no  explanation,  and 
whose  particulars  are  beyond  our  province.  To  deal  also  with 
questions  of  Park,  Deer-park,  Grazing-park,  or  Cover  for  game, 
or  with  the  employment  of  Timber , Shrubs,  and  Trees,  &c.,  in  the 
design  of  the  Grounds,  would  equally  be  beside  our  purpose. 
All  that  we  can  take  upon  ourselves  to  do  is  to  direct  the 
attention  of  architect  and  proprietor  to  the  list  of  subjects  thus 
involved,  as  the  last  class  of  the  many  and  varied  considerations 
affecting  the  plan  of  a Gentleman’s  House. 
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PART  FOURTH. 

NOTES  ON  ARCHITECTURAL  STYLE. 


CHAPTER  I. — Introduction. 


The  perplexities  of  a choice  of  Style.  — "What  is  Style  ? — The  connoisseurship  of 
the  age.  — Reference  to  examples.  — Plan  of  the  examples.  — Considerations 
of  inquiry  in  each  case.  — The  Classical  and  the  Picturesque.  — Classifica- 
tion of  the  examples.  — General  comparison,  with  regard  to  Site  ; — Scale  of 
building ; — Materials ; — Cost ; — Importance ; — Ornamental  character ; — Use 
of  style  internally ; — Influence  upon  interior  plan. 

In  what  Style  of  Architecture  shall  you  build  your  house  ? 
A question  universal  in  these  days,  in  England  if  not  elsewhere  ; 
although  one  which  in  other  ages  would  have  been  unmeaning  ; 
a question,  therefore,  which,  if  not  involved  in  our  subject  of 
merely  utilitarian  plan,  is  one  which  we  may  be  reasonably 
expected  to  entertain,  at  least  so  far  as  a few  notes  can  be  made 
to  explain  popularly  what  the  question  is. 

The  architect  himself  will  generally  put  this  query  to  his 
client  at  the  outset  of  their  intercourse ; and  if  the  client  be 
inexperienced  in  such  matters,  he  may  be  somewhat  astonished 
to  discover  what  it  is  he  is  invited  to  do.  By  the  exercise  of 
some  instinct,  or  some  caprice  if  it  so  pleases  him, — the  com- 
plaisant artist  cares  not  which, — he  is  expected  to  make  a choice 
from  amongst  half-a-dozen  prevailing  “ styles,”  all  more  or  less 
antagonistic  to  each  other,  all  having  their  respective  adherents 
and  opponents,  and  all  very  likely  to  prove  more  and  more 
unintelligible  the  longer  they  are  examined — the  longer,  that 
is  to  say,  they  are  permitted  to  contradict  each  other. 

A bewildered  gentleman  may  venture  to  suggest  that  he 
wants  only  a simple  comfortable  house,  “in  no  style  at  all — 
except  the  comfortable  style,  if  there  be  one.” 

The  architect  agrees ; but  they  are  all  comfortable.  “ Sir, 
you  are  paymaster,  and  must  therefore  be  pattern-master  ; you 
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choose  the  style  of  your  house  just  as  you  choose  the  build  of 
your  hat ; — you  can  have  Classical,  columnar  or  non-column ar, 
arcuated  or  trabeated,  rural  or  civil,  or  indeed  palatial ; you  can 
have  Elizabethan  in  equal  variety  ; Renaissance  ditto  ; or,  not  to 
notice  minor  modes,  Mediceval  in  any  one  of  its  multifarious 
forms,  eleventh  century  or  twelfth,  thirteenth  or  fourteenth, 
whichever  you  please, — feudalistic  or  monastic,  scholastic  or 
ecclesiastic,  archseologistic  or  ecclesiologistic,  and  indeed  a 
good  many  more.” 

“But  really,  I would  much  rather  not.  I want  a plain, 
substantial,  comfortable  Gentlemans  House  ; and,  I beg  leave 
to  repeat,  I don’t  want  any  style  at  all.  I really  would  very 
much  rather  not  have  any ; I dare  say  it  would  cost  a great 
deal  of  money,  and  I should  very  probably  not  like  it.  Look  at 
myself ; I am  a man  of  very  plain  tastes  ; I am  neither  Classical 
nor  Elizabethan;  I am  not  aware  that  I am  Benaissance,  and 
I am  sure  lam  not  Mediaeval ; I belong  neither  to  the  eleventh 
century,  nor  to  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  or  fourteenth ; I am 
neither  feudalistic,  nor  monastic,  nor  scholastic,  nor  ecclesiastic, 
neither  archaeologistic  nor  ecclesiologistic ; — I am  very  sorry, 
but  if  you  would  kindly  take  me  as  I am,  and  build  my  house  in 
my  own  style — ” 

• Now  what  is  Style? 

It  is  plain  that  in  different  nations,  and  at  different  periods  of 
time,  people  have  built  differently.  By  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances, in  respect  of  climate,  materials,  wealth,  social  require- 
ments, and  all  sorts  of  influences  besides,  there  has  been  produced 
a variety  of  manner  in  architectural  design  ; and  in  so  far  as 
such  variety  of  manner  has  acquired  characteristic  system,  there 
have  arisen  various  Styles.  The  English  Architect  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  professes  to  have  studied  all  these  styles,  and  he 
will  design  in  any  one  of  them  according  to  order. 

But  why  cannot  a plain  gentleman  have  a plain  house  built 
for  his  family  without  being  involved  in  these  geographical  and 
historical  considerations  ? 

The  reason  for  this  really  very  odd  state  of  things  (which 
does  not  exist  in  any  other  country  but  our  own)  is  to  be  found 
in  the  unprecedented  degree  to  which  English  people  have 
lately  become  imbued — it  will  seem  strange  to  say  so — with  the 
character  of  virtuosi.  The  statement  will  appear  strange, 
because,  so  thoroughly  have  we  accepted  the  principle,  and  by 
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such  imperceptible  degrees,  that  few  may  be  able  to  imagine 
the  possibility  of  its  being  anything  like  the  innovation  it  is. 
But  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact,  for  instance,  that  fifty  years  ago, 
even  after  two  centuries  of  the  existence  of  antiquarianism  as 
a profession,  the  entire  kingdom  could  not  have  clubbed  together 
so  much  of  this  kind  of  knowledge,  or  half  so  much  of  its 
enthusiasm,  as  go  to  the  furnishing  at  the  present  day  of  one 
head  out  of  a score  that  can  be  found  in  any  county  in  the  land. 
We  live  in  the  era  of  Omnium- Gatherum ; all  the  world’s 
a museum,  and  men  and  women  are  its  students.  To  design 
any  building  in  England  nowadays  is  therefore  to  work  under 
the  eye,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  And  all  the 
while  these  very  critics  keep  up  a contemptuous  cry — Why  has 
not  our  age  a Style  of  its  own , like  all  other  ages  ? — How  could 
it  have  a style  of  its  own  in  such  circumstances  ? Or  let  it  be 
answered,  if  it  has  no  style  of  its  own  in  one  sense,  it  has  in 
another  a very  notable  style  of  its  own,  and  a very  novel  one  ; — 
the  style  of  this  miscellaneous  connoisseurship, — the  style  of 
instinct  superseded  by  knowledge, — a state  of  things  charac- 
teristic of  our  age  as  no  other  state  of  things  could  be  charac- 
teristic of  it.  Our  Style  of  the  loassing  Age  (which  theory  very 
truly  affirms  cannot  possibly  be  non-existent)  exists  in  utter 
bewilderment.  Much  learning  hath  made  it  mad.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  nineteenth  century  in  our  architectural  history 
will  be  simply  this ; — An  inconceivable  appetite  for  relics  of  the 
Past  was  at  once  its  virtue  and  its  vice. 

All  that  is  proposed  to  be  done  here,  however,  in  dealing 
with  style,  is  to  refer  the  non-professional  reader  to  a series 
of  sketches  which  we  have  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  repre- 
senting, as  characteristically  as  we  can  in  such  a manner,  the 
chief  accepted  varieties  of  style  in  our  Domestic  Architecture, 
and  to  give  such  explanations  as  may  enable  him  to  discern  the 
points  of  contradistinction,  of  course  historically,  but  practically 
much  more. 

There  are  in  all  ten  of  these  sketches,  which  will  be  found  at 
the  head  of  ten  successive  chapters,  representing  respectively 
the  following  styles  : — the  Elizabethan  manner  of  the  sixteenth 
century,— the  Palladian  which  took  its  place  for  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth, — the  Elizabethan  of  nineteenth  century  adapta- 
tion,— the  cotemporary  Eural-Italian, — the  Italian  of  the  Palatial 
or  more  stately  manner  recently  introduced, — the  corresponding 
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style  now  used  by  the  French, — the  more  elaborate  and  some- 
what Continental  “ Renaissance  ” at  present  coming  into  esteem, 
— an  equivalent  form  of  the  Mediaeval  type,  likewise  a new 
fashion, — and  two  other  styles  supplementarily,  namely,  the 
ordinary  Cottage  style,  or  that  of  the  every-day  English  Villa, 
and  the  Scotch  style  (of  the  Elizabethan  period),  which  has 
spread  over  Scotland  and  the  North  of  England  from  the  head- 
quarters of  Edinburgh. 

The  mode  in  which  the  problem  of  contrast  has  been  worked 
out  in  these  sketches  is  this : a very  simple  and  ordinary  form 
of  exterior  plan  has  been  laid  down  (as 
represented  on  the  margin),  and  used  for 
the  entire  series  of  designs  throughout. 

It  would  have  been  more  easy  to  select 
published  examples ; but  if  more  authentic 
and  even  more  characteristic  in  many 
ways,  these  could  not  have  been  equally 
useful  as  regards  comparison  with  each 
other;  whilst  again,  as  it  is  an  essential 
part  of  our  purpose  for  the  occasion  to 
recognise  these  styles  solely  in  the  light 
of  Eclecticism,  as  a variety  of  modes  of  treatment,  all  equally 
adaptable  to  those  utilitarian  dictates  of  plan  which  we  hold  to  be 
the  first  consideration , they  are  obviously  to  be  best  exhibited 
in  this  light  by  taking  the  same  subject  for  all.  Of  course  it 
will  be  understood  that  in  every  case  the  sketch  represents  only 
one  individual  manner  of  a class,  for  the  subdivisions  of  style 
are  infinite. 

In  the  following  chapters  we  shall  examine  each  style  of  the 
series  in  order,  of  necessity  briefly.  The  considerations  which 
seem  to  be  involved  are  these  : — 


Porch. 


Situation ; 

Scale  of  building ; 

Materials ; 

Comparative  cost ; 

Comparative  importance ; 

Ornamental  character ; 

The  use  of  Style  internally ; 

Influence  upon  the  interior  plan. 

The  great  primary  division  of  all  architectural  art  (and  all 
art  whatever)  into  the  Classical  and  the  Picturesque , has  been 
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frequently  alluded  to  in  the  former  parts  of  this  work ; and  it  is 
not  difficult  to  marshal  our  present  illustrations  under-  these  two 
heads.  The  Classic  character,  the  reader  may  be  reminded, 
is  that  of  stately,  symmetrical,  refined  balance  and  repose,  with 
simple  elaborated  elegance  in  the  ornament:  the  Picturesque 
character  is  that  of  unsymmetrical,  vigorous,  sparkling  piquancy, 
with  ornament  not  so  much  refined  as  animated.  It  is  only 
part  of  the  distinction  that  the  original  type  of  the  Classic  is  of 
horizontal  character  of  form,  and  that  of  the  Picturesque  of 
vertical  character ; the  one  the  Greek  temple,  for  instance, — 
the  other  the  Gothic  minster.  Of  purely  Classic  type,  then,  we 
have  in  our  series  the  Palladian,  the  Palatial-Italian,  and  the 
French  examples ; of  purely  Picturesque  type,  the  Elizabethan, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  the  Mediaeval,  and  the  Scotch  ex- 
amples ; whilst  the  Rural-Italian  is  obviously  Classical  rendered 
picturesque,  the  new  Renaissance  the  same,  and  the  Cottage 
style,  within  narrow  limits,  still  the  same. 

Taking  now,  preliminarily,  a general  view  of  our  list  of  con- 
siderations, and  commencing  with  Situation , we  may  say  that 
Picturesque  architecture  suits  best  a picturesque  site,  and  Classic 
the  reverse. 

As  regards  next  the  Scale  of  building,  the  Classic  manner  is 
at  least  the  more  imposing  for  the  largest  masses. 

With  reference  to  Materials , again,  the  less  finished  their 
character  the  greater  the  inducement  to  adopt  picturesque 
treatment. 

Cost,  in  the  next  place,  is  not  properly  a question  of  style  at 
all,  and  indeed  very  seldom  in  ordinary  cases  a question  of 
exterior  effect.  It  is  true  that  if  an  effort  in  design  should 
involve  numerous  excrescences  of  effect  otherwise  needless, — 
turrets,  projecting  bays,  balconies,  ornamental  chimneys,  stu- 
pendous roofs,  and  so  on, — these  of  course  cost  money ; but, 
none  the  less,  if  an  effort  after  Classical  stateliness  should  involve 
gigantic  porticoes,  statuary,  domes,  balustraded  terraces,  and  the 
like,  do  these  cost  money  too ; and  it  is  impossible  to  say  that 
either  form  of  extravagance  costs  more  than  the  other. 

In  the  next  place,  what  degree  of  Importance  attaches  to  each 
description  of  style,  is  not  easily  explained;  except  in  so  far 
that  stateliness  of  character,  finish  of  material,  and  refinement 
of  decoration,  other  things  being  equal,  must  necessarily  possess 
an  advantage  in  many  ways  over  the  opposite  qualities. 

Our  next  point,  Ornamental  Character,  has  already  been 
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touched  upon  incidentally ; the  ornament  of  Classicism  is 
primarily  refined,  but  may  easily  be  rendered  insipid  and 
clumsy, — that  of  the  Picturesque  is  primarily  crude,  but  is 
capable  of  any  amount  of  refinement  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  designer. 

As  to  Style  internally , it  must  be  owned  that  if  the  Classic 
spirit  should  be  carried  to  an  extreme,  it  would  be  irksome  and 
oppressive ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  anything  like  authentic 
Medievalism  should  be  recommended,  then  let  the  master,  and 
perhaps  still  more  the  mistress,  take  care  that  the  consequences 
are  thoroughly  understood  ; whilst  again,  if  an  architect  proposes 
to  disregard  in  the  interior  the  trammels  of  some  exterior  style, 
we  should  not  counsel  his  client  to  suspect  him  to  be  deficient 
either  of  good  sense  or  of  artistic  feeling.  (See  Chapters  IV. , 
V.,  and  IX.  for  the  reasons  why.) 

The  last  point  on  the  list  is  the  influence  of  exterior  Style  on 
Interior  Plan;  and  here  there  are  many  important  considera- 
tions. Classicism  in  excess,  with  its  symmetries  and  formulas, 
has  too  often  rejected  a useful  thing,  which  a different  style 
would  have  cheerfully  made  the  best  of ; with  its  over-compact- 
ness, it  has  too  often  cramped  accommodation  and  curtailed 
convenience ; with  its  stateliness  in  great  things,  it  has  too  often 
cast  comfort  in  small  things  to  the  wall.  But  this  excess  is  not 
essential.  In  similar  excess  the  Picturesque  may  run  riot  in 
eccentricity,  and  so  clothe  every  utility  with  some  fantastic 
whimsy  that  the  commonplaces  of  life  shall  be  swallowed  up 
amidst  the  unsubstantialities  of  a dream.  But  neither  is  this 
excess  essential.  Within  reasonable  limits  there  is  nothing  to 
fear  in  either  case. 
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CHAPTEE  II.  — Elizabethan  Style. 


Its  relation  to  the  ecclesiastical  manner.  — The  material  shortcomings  of  the  period, 
and  consequent  inconveniences. — General  merits  on  the  contrary. 

The  Elizabethan  was  simply  the  English  domestic  adaptation 
of  what  was  originally  Ecclesiastical,  namely,  the  Mediaeval  or 
Gothic*  style.  In  fact,  towards  the  Elizabethan  period,  church 
architecture  itself  had  lapsed  into  very  much  the  same  character 
of  design ; or,  to  put  it  perhaps  better,  the  ecclesiastical  forms 
in  their  decline  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  the  domestic  in 
their  rise  from  the  eleventh,  had  met  at  this  period  of  the  six- 
teenth on  almost  mutual  ground.  The  only  radical  difference 


* The  term  Gothic , as  applied  to  Me- 
diaeval architecture,  has  been  objected 
to  as  conveying  an  insinuation  of  barba- 
rism ; and  it  is  now  used  in  a sense  which, 
involving  no  such  stigma,  becomes  re- 
markably expressive.  The  name  of  Go- 
thic now  signifies  that  the  art  to  which 


it  applies  is  of  the  Northern  European 
type  pertaining  to  those  (Gothic)  nations 
which  overthrew  the  Roman  Empire. 
The  Classic  era  of  ancient  Rome  gave 
place  to  the  Gothic  era  of  Mediaeval  Eu- 
rope. The  Modern  era  succeeded  the 
Gothic. 
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of  style  was  to  be  found  in  respect  of  a certain  importation  of 
Italian  mouldings  into  combination  with  the  old  established 
English  features  of  design  ; and  this,  although  often  feeble  and 
meretricious,  is  still  as  frequently  pleasing  and  characteristic. 

In  the  more  material  part  of  structural  design,  the  deficiencies 
of  the  time  in  respect  of  building  resources  must  be  expected 
necessarily  to  have  produced  corresponding  shortcomings ; 
although  in  some  instances  even  in  this  there  was  all  that  could 
be  desired  of  magnificence  (witness  Hatfield,  amongst  our 
plans,  Plate  IX.)  The  windows,  however,  for  example,  if  cha- 
racteristic at  all,  however  wide  and  lofty  in  the  entire  opening, 
are  cut  up  into  small  compartments  vertically  by  mul lions,  and 
horizontally  by  transoms  of  stone  (remains  evidently  of  the  eccle- 
siastical character) ; and  this  is  decidedly  inconvenient  in  the 
eyes  of  the  present  generation,  accustomed  to  large  open  sashes. 
Casements  again  (hinged  sashes),  are  essential  to  the  style,  and 
cannot  be  compared  for  comfort  to  our  modern  sash  windows 
hung  with  weights.  The  lead  lights  and  little  diamond  panes, 
if  deemed  essential  to  the  style,  would  be  a still  more  grievous 
inconvenience.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lofty  chimney-shafts 
are  highly  serviceable.  The  high  roofs,  also,  are  useful  within, 
and  effective  without.  The  joiner’s  work  of  the  period  is  of 
course  far  behind  what  we  are  now  accustomed  to,  and  cannot 
be  imitated  for  the  sake  of  authenticity  without  serious  objection 
on  practical  grounds.  The  same  may  be  said  of  other  matters 
of  finishing  pertaining  to  the  style.  But  in  most  points  of  gene- 
ral arrangement  and  expressive  feature,  it  becomes  a matter  to 
boast  of  that  the  native  English,  model  of  three  hundred  years 
ago  seems  as  fit  as  ever  for  English  uses  now — at  least  in  the 
country,  and,  by  reason  of  its  purely  picturesque  motive,  in- 
finitely capable  of  adaptation  to  whatever  particular  items  of 
internal  plan  may  happen  to  dictate  external  form.  More  than 
this  need  not  be  said  at  present,  as  the  next  chapter  but  one  will 
treat  more  in  detail  of  the  same  style  as  revived  and  modernised. 


CHAPTER  III.  — Palladian  Style. 

Its  origin ; and  introduction  into  England.  — Features  of  the  style.  — Its  prevalence 

and  duration. 

As  the  influence  of  ecclesiasticism  waned  in  Italy  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  changing  system  of  thought,  identi- 
fying itself  with  ancient  learning,  introduced  the  study  of  ancient 
architecture  amongst  the  rest ; and  as  Italian  ecclesiasticism 
in  building  was  by  this  time  no  better  than  in  other  matters, 
there  arose  the  fashion  of  imitating  the  old  Roman  designs. 
In  due  course  of  time  this  imitation  was  reduced  to  system  in 
books ; the  book  of  chief  influence  in  this  way  was  the  work  of 
Palladio  ; it  became  a text-book  throughout  Europe ; and  thus 
the  particular  form  of  this  revived  antique  which  came  to  be  the 
rule  was  P alladianism.  It  was  introduced  into  England  by  Inigo 
Jones  at  the  date  in  round  numbers  of  1600,  and  speedily  dis- 
possessed the  old  English  style  altogether. 

The  style  at  large,  called  the  Cinquecentist  (that  is,  of  the  fifth 
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— for  fifteenth — century),  or  the  Italian  (because  of  its  birth- 
place), or  the  Revived  Classic  (being  the  academical  antique), 
is  primarily  based  upon  the  columnar  system  of  the  Greeks, 
received  by  them  historically  from  the  East,  and  transmitted 
historically  Westward,  on  the  tide  of  empire,  to  Kome.  The  form 
in  which  the  style  became  systematised  for  domestic  design  was 
this : — a square  flat-walled  house,  of  several  stories  in  height, 
pierced  with  square  symmetrical  openings  for  windows  and  doors, 
was  dressed  up  with  some  range  of  columns  for  ornament,  per- 
haps only  in  the  form  of  a portico,  or  perhaps  repeated  more  or 
less  over  the  exterior ; the  horizontal  entablature  academically 
pertaining  to  the  columns,  with  its  projecting  cornice  (the  re- 
deeming feature  of  even  the  worst  Cinquecentism),  was  carried 
round  the  summit  of  the  walls ; perhaps  the  “ Order  ” of  columns 
was  of  one  story  in  height,  perhaps  of  two  stories,  perhaps  there 
were  two  Orders  for  successive  stories ; perhaps  the  line  of  front 
was  broken  up  into  more  or  less  complicated  forms  (compare  for 
instance  our  plans  of  Ambresbury  and  Stoke  Park,  Plate  X.)  ; 
most  probably  a crowning  parapet,  perhaps  with  balustrade, 
pedestals,  vases,  statues,  was  placed  along  the  summit  to  conceal 
the  roof ; perhaps  there  was  a pediment  given  to  the  portico, 
perhaps  a dome  was  added  for  a central  feature,  perhaps  a Ter- 
race for  a spreading  base ; the  columns  might  be  of  any  of  " the 
five  Orders,”  and  the  windows  and  doors  might  have  either 
arches  or  lintels ; occasionally  the  columns  were  omitted,  but  all 
else  retained  ; perfect  symmetry  in  every  case  governed  the 
whole ; and  the  result,  even  when  spiritless  (and  it  soon  became 
spiritless  enough),  was  at  least  the  stately  representative  of  a 
system  which  had  had  its  rise  “ in  Thebes’s  streets  three  thousand 
years  ago,”  which  Pericles  had  decked  with  the  sculptures  of 
Phidias,  and  Augustus  adorned  with  the  tribute  of  the  world. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  universally 
this  manner  of  design  prevailed  everywhere  in  England,  as  in- 
deed throughout  Europe.  In  the  less  advanced  countries  of  the 
Continent  it  still  prevails,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
tention of  their  old  social  systems  ; but  in  England  (as  in  France 
and  some  parts  of  Germany)  it  has  declined,  and  is  now  little 
used  except  in  very  much  modified  forms  which  will  come  before 
us  presently.  Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  as  well  as  familiar 
of  the  domestic  works  of  the  style,  on  the  largest  scale,  and 
in  the  form  it  finally  assumed,  are  constituted  by  the  Terraces 
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and  Villas  of  the  Regent’s  Park  in  London,  by  Nash,  unques- 
tionably elegant  and  grand  of  their  sort,  but  unhappily  identified 
with  cement  facing  and  sham  design  in  a way  which  no  doubt 
materially  helped  to  overthrow  Palladianism  in  England. 

Further  than  this  historical  view  of  the  style  it  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  go  ; as  in  the  case  of  the  Elizabethan,  the  principles 
involved  will  come  up  again  in  future  chapters. 


CHAPTER  IV. — Elizabethan  Style  Revived. 

Circumstances  of  its  revival.  — Erroneous  details  at  first.  — But  a nationality  in  the 
type.  — Intentional  irregularity  introduced,  and  irregular  grouping,  &c.  — 
Situation ; relation  of  picturesque  architecture  to  picturesque  site.  — Scale.  — 
Materials.  — Cost.  — Importance.  — Ornamental  character.  — Internal  style  ; 
generally  disapproved ; considered  as  for  thoroughfares  and  State  Rooms.  — 
Interior  influence  on  plan. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  about,  in  England,  a revival 
of  this  style  for  Country-Houses  have  been  spoken  of  in  our 
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historical  essay  on  Plan.  The  primary  agency  at  work  was  a 
peculiar  spirit  of  romanticism,  which  introduced,  in  fact,  the 
archaeological  ideas  of  the  present  day, — not  by  introducing  anti- 
quarianism  itself  (which  had  of  course  existed  since  the  Revival  of 
Letters),  but  by  substituting  that  which  pertained  to  our  own 
soil  for  that  which  looked  back  to  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 
In  respect  of  honse-building,  it  brought  forward  with  all  its 
ardour  what  was  called  the  Baronial  style.  The  name  was  ap- 
plied chiefly  to  the  old  Manor-houses  of  the  Tudor  age,  and  the 
Castles  of  the  immediately  preceding  time.  Before  any  begin- 
ning was  made  to  analyse  the  principles  of  plan  and  construction 
which  are  the  bases  of  architectural  design,  the  mere  surface- 
character  of  the  examples  was  laid  hold  upon  without  study,  and 
imitated  with  a want  of  understanding  almost  incomprehensible 
in  these  more  laboriously  archaeological  days.  The  result  was 
that  the  spirit  of  Style  was  completely  missed. 

The  “Baronial  Mansions”  of  the  early  nineteenth  century 
were  regarded  in  their  day  with  a complacency  that  had  no  mis- 
givings, as  reproductions  of  “ the  glorious  old  English  times 
they  are  now  looked  upon  only  as  caricatures.  Palladian  plans,-— 
of  the  commonest  haphazard  type,  not  internally  merely,  but 
externally, — with  all  the  flat,  spiritless  symmetries  in  form  and 
disposition  of  the  every-day  custom  of  the  day, — wing  nodding 
to  wing,  each  chimney  having  its  brother,  and  half  the  surface 
helplessly  reflecting  the  other  (see  Plate  XV.), — were  tricked  out 
in  a few  misunderstood  details  of  Medievalism,  and  all  was  done. 
It  was  enough  that  there  were  gables,  turrets,  castellated  towers, 
— cannon  perhaps  frowning  in  their  battlements, — pinnacles  and 
crockets,  mullions  and  cusps,  tracery  and  groining,  grotesques 
and  heraldry  ; and  if  the  cannon  were  of  wood,  the  stonework 
of  cement,  the  groining  of  lath  and  plaster,  the  grotesques 
tame,  and  the  heraldry  imaginary,  no  matter.  But  when  all 
this  gradually  fell  into  disuse  and  ridicule,  there  was  still  some- 
thing in  the  real  Elizabethan  model  which  struck  root  and  grew, 
and  has  been  growing  ever  since.  There  was,  in  fact,  a strong 
nationality  in  it.  Here  was  a style  which  not  only  was  without 
dispute  the  unimported  product  of  the  soil,  but  which  had  been 
in  its  full  strength  when  it  succumbed  to  revolution ; its  plan 
had  now  resumed  authority  by  its  own  merits,  and  commenced  a 
new  career ; there  was  nothing  unlikely  therefore  in  the  idea 
that  its  artistic  forms  also  would  be  capable  of  being  reinvigo- 
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rated  and  readapted  (on  this  plan  of  its  own)  to  circumstances 
which,  if  somewhat  changed,  were  certainly  not  altogether  new. 

There  has  been  displayed  great  variety  of  detail  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  as  thus  restored  to  modem  use ; and  our  sketch  can 
do  no  more  than  present  one  manner  out  of  a great  many.  Our 
special  purpose,  however,  is  to  exhibit  certain  leading  principles 
which  distinguish  the  new  Elizabethan  from  the  old.  For 
instance,  in  the  ancient  buildings,  although,  theoretically  speak- 
ing, variety  was  a governing  characteristic,  yet  practically  there 
was  almost  always  a disposition  to  obtain  balance  (which  is  the 
simplest  form  of  agreeableness)  by  the  simplest  means — namely, 
symmetrical  disposition.  In  other  words,  the  authentic  archi- 
tecture of  the  period  exhibits  nothing  like  intentional  irregu- 
larity ; on  the  contrary,  the  intention  always  goes  in  favour  of 
regularity,  so  far  as  it  conveniently  can,  and  sometimes  farther. 
But  in  modern  designs,  especially  at  the  passing  moment,  it  is 
generally  deemed  desirable  to  produce  a certain  amount — fre- 
quently a very  considerable  amount — of  positive  intentional 
irregularity ; as  when,  in  our  sketch,  the  two  equal  gables  (which 
are  left  in  equality,  as  far  as  possible,  in  our  illustration  of 
the  ancient  manner)  are  now  made  dissimilar.  Again,  in  the 
Entrance-tower  there  is  presented  an  instance  of  another  item 
of  corresponding  system,  whereby  the  building  is  sought  to  be 
grouped,  by  the  formation  of  one  prominent  feature,  at  a promi- 
nent point  of  the  composition,  and  that  point  not  a central  point. 
Once  more,  in  the  chimney  projections  there  is  presented  a 
feature  which  is  epecially  a favourite  with  modern  architects — 
much  more  so  than  with  the  unaffected  builders  of  the  sixteenth 
century, — in  its  simplicity  by  no  means  a refined  feature,  but 
decidedly  picturesque.  Critics  will  perceive  that  all  this  while 
we  have  refrained  from  introducing  those  eccentricities  which 
are  more  characteristic  of  many  of  our  picturesque  designers 
than  could  be  wished.  Amongst  other  things,  the  frequently 
intentional  disturbance  of  horizontal  range  is  not  exemplified. 

To  take  up  now  the  special  inquiries  laid  down  in  our  intro- 
ductory chapter,  and  to  commence  with  Situation , it  seems 
obvious  that  a style  of  this  type,  if  carried  intentionally  into  the 
picturesque  character,  must  best  accord  with  picturesque  site. 
Therefore,  when  a Parsonage  or  Villa,  as  is  frequently  the  case, 
has  to  be  built  in  a flat  field,  with  no  means  at  command  for 
artificial  landscape,  the  design  of  it  in  anything  like  extreme 
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picturesqueness  makes  it  but  a merry-andrew  amongst  the 
meadows.  If  Elizabethan  style  be  dictated,  let  it  be  at  least  as 
quiet  as  the  architect’s  fancy  can  permit.  For  it  must  not  be 
disguised  that  intentional  irregularity  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing  eccentricity;  and  accordingly,  when  one  starts  on  this 
track,  it  must  be  warily, — for  the  slightest  change  of  fashion 
converts  the  eccentric  into  the  absurd.  In  fact,  variety  which 
is  permanently  charming  is  that  kind  of  it  which  is  unostenta- 
tious and  subdued ; and  we  may  say  of  the  Elizabethan,  as  a 
style  to  be  cordially  favoured  in  this  land,  that  it  is  well  worthy 
of  being  refined  and  rendered  graceful,  its  proportions  carefully 
adjusted,  and  its  balance  weighed,  piquancies  rather  discouraged, 
and  the  elegancies  of  repose  elaborated.  Even  where  the  site  is 
absolutely  wild,  it  is  questionable  whether  good  taste  can  let 
irregularity  run  wild  over  the  building : to  be  in  keeping,  the 
owner  himself  also  ought  to  be  as  wild  as  the  rest.  Still,  as  an 
ordinary  rule,  in  English  scenery  of  that  quietly  picturesque 
character  which  is  perhaps  most  common,  an  Elizabethan  house 
of  a quietly  picturesque  character  will  always  prove  pleasing. 
Landscape-gardening,  to  accord,  ought  to  be  of  the  same  sub- 
dued picturesque,  or  so  called  Natural  or  English  style. 

As  to  Scale  of  building,  this  style  is  probably  suitable  for  every 
possible  degree.  The  treatment  of  it  must  obviously  be  adjusted 
to  the  case ; and  the  larger  and  more  important  the  house,  the 
less  irregular  and  piquant  it  ought  to  be — just  as  the  mastiff  is 
less  sportive  than  the  spaniel. 

In  respect  of  Materials , it  is  to  the  advantage  of  this  style 
that  all  kinds  of  rough  stone-work  and  brick-work  are  eligible  ; 
but  it  ought  to  be  particularly  remembered  that  the  use  of  crude 
materials  does  not  necessitate  crude  design,  or  what  is  flatter- 
ingly called  dashing  effect. 

Considerations  of  Cost  may  be  readily  met  in  Elizabethan 
building.  Although  no  style  carries  ornament  better,  none  can 
more  easily  dispense  with  it — provided  only  that  refined  judg- 
ment guides  the  pencil.  Cheap  Elizabethan,  however,  as  such, 
is  only  fit  for  a Workhouse. 

Next,  as  regards  Importance , it  must  be  affirmed  that  if  the 
manner  of  design  be  piquant,  it  necessarily  loses  importance  by 
the  fact.  Dignity  involves  repose  ; let  repose  be  the  character- 
istic of  an  Elizabethan  composition,  and  it  will  gain  in  import- 
ance accordingly.  A large  Mansion,  frittered  away  into  an 
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infinitude  of  strained  irregularities,  appears  to  be  not  worth  half 
its  cost.  At  the  same  time  much  depends  upon  the  manage- 
ment of  detail;  if  the  features  severally  be  designed  with 
importance,  the  same  character  will  attach  to  the  aggregate  they 
form. 

The  Ornamental  character  of  the  Elizabethan  is  crude,  if 
authentic,  because  all  things  mediaeval  were  crude ; but  it  has 
capabilities  of  refinement  which  have  certainly  not  been  yet 
exhausted ; and  its  secondary  features,  such  as  terminals,  chim- 
ney-shafts, gablets,  &c.,  have  frequently  been  rendered  extremely 
graceful. 

As  to  the  use  of  Internal  Style,  we  have  already  expressed  a 
disapproval  of  all  special  efforts  of  the  kind.  Endless  discussion 
might  be  based  upon  the  doctrine  that  style  is  to  be  used  exter- 
nally, but  not  internally : such,  however,  is  not  the  teaching  of 
this  argument.  The  way  in  which  style  is  used  in  its  authen- 
ticity, for  external  decoration,  must  be  accepted  as  a fact  of  the 
day ; but  we  must  equally  accept  the  fact  that  it  is  matter  of 
definite  disapprobation  with  every  sensible  English  gentleman 
that  any  authenticity,  opposed  to  that  of  the  passing  period, 
should  be  introduced  into  the  Dwelling-rooms  of  his  family. 
Let  us  confine  the  inquiry,  however,  to  the  application  of  exterior 
style  to  Thoroughfares  and  State-rooms, — an  Entrance-Hall,  for 
example,  Gallery,  Staircase,  State  Dining-room,  Ball-room,  or 
the  like, — and  the  question  becomes  at  any  rate  more  reason- 
able how  far  any  particular  style  can  be  judiciously  introduced. 
As  regards  Elizabethan,  then,  in  this  light,  we  have  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  with  very  careful  treatment,  and  an  avoidance  of 
authenticity  of  the  more  Mediaeval  type,  it  may  be  made  suffi- 
ciently charming.  But  the  mode  of  treatment  must  be  such  as 
to  require  no  modification  of  structural  character  ; for  in  our 
present  age  the  fundamental  bases  of  structure,  finishing,  furni- 
ture, and  occupation,  are  at  variance  with  those  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  simply  because  the  habits,  resources,  and  appliances  of 
England  have  changed  entirely. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Internal  Influence  of  this  style  on  the 
plan.  This  may  be  disposed  of  in  very  few  words.  The  style 
admits  of  any  amount  of  utilitarian  irregularity ; and  this  is  all 
in  favour  of  convenient  plan.  If  windows,  for  instance,  divided 
by  stone  mullions  and  filled  in  with  casements,  are  inconvenient, 
and  if  roofs  of  high  pitch  favour  the  formation  of  objectionable 
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garret-rooms,  these  are  what  the  architect’s  ingenuity  must  over- 
come ; and  on  the  whole  there  is  perhaps  no  other  style  which 
has  fewer  difficulties  in  relation  to  internal  arrangement. 


CHAPTER  V.  — Eural-Xtalian  Style. 

Its  introduction  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Palladianism.  — Characteristics  com- 
pared with  Mediaeval  style.  — Reference  to  illustration.  — Situation.  — Scale.  — 
Materials.  — Cost.  — Importance.  — Ornamental  character.  — Internal  Style  ; the 
usual  manner  preferable,  being  part  of  our  constructive  system.  — This  manner 
the  so-called  Italian;  really  the  vernacular  English.  — Interior  influence. 

The  decline  of  Palladianism  did  not,  however,  leave  the  design 
of  English  Country-Houses  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan school.  The  mere  utilitarian  character  of  Elizabethan 
plan  was  accepted,  in  most  instances,  without  anything  approach- 
ing to  antiquarian  authenticity  in  the  matter  of  its  decorative 
style.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  the  charming  character  of  the 
irregular  Villa  of  Italy  which  so  far  most  usually  pleased  the 
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taste ; and  this  was  so  easily  adapted  to  English  uses,  that 
the  style  has  ever  since  been  common  everywhere.  This  Rural 
Italian,  in  fact,  was  the  direct  descendant  of  the  Palladian  ; it 
was  the  Palladian  revised,  rationalized,  simplified,  reduced  to 
common-sense  every-day  wants,  and  so  re-accepted.  Its  prefer- 
ableness over  the  Elizabethan  lay  chiefly  in  its  complete  and 
legitimate  employment  of  the  more  refined  Classical  detail.  It 
was  the  importation  of  Palladian  mouldings  and  other  minutiae 
as  an  essential  element  of  the  Elizabethan  in  its  own  period, 
which  conferred  upon  what  was  otherwise  of  crude  Mediaeval 
motive  a certain  grace  that  was  most  welcome  to  the  eye.  But 
there  was  in  this  Italian  manner  no  such  mixture ; although  all 
the  picturesqueness  of  the  Elizabethan  was  at  command,  Mediaeval- 
ism  was  wholly  absent ; irregularity  and  free  treatment  could  be 
had  without  restraint,  and  at  the  same  time  without  departure 
from  that  accustomed  system  of  detail  with  which,  as  detail,  no 
dissatisfaction  had  e ver  been  felt.  This  detail — of  mouldings,  for 
example — had  become  fixedly  vernacular  in  every  item  of  the 
common  work  of  house-finishing ; indeed  it  will  be  shown  in  the 
present  chapter  that  it  continues  so  to  this  day, — that  it  is,  in  fact, 
an  integral  part  of  our  constructive  system.  The  Rural-Italian, 
therefore,  was  this, — picturesque  composition  with  Palladian 
detail.  As  a style,  its  Classicism  was  as  authentic  as  the  Palla- 
dian system  itself ; it  had  not  been  deemed  of  sufficient  dignity 
to  be  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  books ; but,  as  its  more  dig- 
nified relative  had  now  become  worn  out,  it  succeeded  legiti- 
mately as  the  next  of  kin. 

Examples  of  the  style,  of  all  degrees  of  importance  and  merit, 
are  familiar  everywhere.  One  of  the  most  widely  known  of  late 
years  is  the  Royal  Marine  Villa  of  Osborne,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  plan  of  the  house,  which  is  given  in  Plate  XVII., 
displays  the  characteristic  features  so  far  very  well, — the  regu- 
larity of  internal  disposition  and  at  the  same  time  the  irregularity 
of  external  ensemble.  (See  also  the  vignette  on  the  Title-page.) 
This  irregularity,  however,  has  no  sympathy  with  eccentric 
caprice ; and  here,  in  fact,  is  indicated  a certain  limit  which 
in  this  style  is  imposed  upon  the  Picturesque.  In  Mediaeval 
design,  and  in  Elizabethan  of  the  more  Mediaeval  type,  ver- 
ticalism  encourages  caprice;  in  all  Classical  styles  horizon- 
talism  discourages  it.  The  picturesque  of  this  style  con- 
sequently is  of  a refined  and  subdued  character  essentially,  and 
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therefore  all  the  more  pleasing  to  the  usual  sentiments  of 
Englishmen. 

The  illustrative  sketch  we  have  given  at  the  head  of  the 
present  chapter  is  as  nearly  as  possible  the  equivalent  of  the 
Elizabethan  design  of  the  chapter  before.  The  Portico  at 
the  Entrance  is,  however,  a characteristic  addition,  and  there  is 
an  absence  of  those  intentional  irregularities  which  in  the  other 
style  are  more  common.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  fair 
to  both  styles  to  note  that  an  equally  good  open  Porch,  for 
instance,  could  be  added  to  the  Elizabethan  design ; — that  an 
objectionable  affectation  of  irregularity  is  not  altogether  wanting 
in  some  of  our  Italian  Villas  ; — and  that  even  in  respect  of  bal- 
conies and  window-dressings  the  Elizabethan,  in  one  or  other  of 
its  forms,  need  not  suffer  from  poverty  of  resources. 

That  kind  of  Site  for  which  the  best  Kural-Italian  style  is 
especially  suitable  is  the  modestly  picturesque.  For  a more 
disquieted  landscape  the  mode  of  treatment  must  be  correspond- 
ingly disquieted ; but  the  style  may  suffer  if  this  goes  beyond  a 
certain  limit ; and  for  a perfectly  placid,  flat  situation  all  that  is 
necessary  is  to  moderate  irregularity,  or  even  dispense  with  it 
entirely. 

To  the  Scale  of  building , whatever  it  may  be,  the  style  is 
readily  adaptable  : a little  Cottage  may  be  as  pretty  as  one  could 
wish,  and  a Palace  may  be  as  noble. 

Materials,  again,  in  all  their  variety,  are  suitable.  Rough 
material  makes  rough  work ; fine  work  must  have  fine  material ; 
but,  subject  to  this  consideration,  the  style  is  at  home  any  where 
in  the  three  kingdoms. 

Cost  is  no  hindrance  to  the  use  of  this  style.  It  is  not  a large 
proportion  of  the  total  outlay,  let  us  repeat,  which  is  affected  by 
external  design  of  any  reasonable  character ; but,  when  it  is 
thought  proper  to  economise  in  this,  there  is  no  difficulty  here. 

In  Importance,  again,  all  degrees  whatever  are  equally  obtain- 
able. In  humbler  efforts,  the  style  lapses  easily  into  the  unpre- 
tending Cottage  style,  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  its  turn ; at 
the  other  extreme  it  passes  into  the  Palatial -Italian  without 
any  difficulty,  and  by  yielding  more  and  more  of  its  piquancy 
acquires  dignity  in  exchange. 

The  Ornamental  character  of  the  Rural-Italian  has  already 
been  incidentally  described.  Its  details  are  those  of  Classicism, 
but  divested  altogether  of  the  inherent  pompousness  and  ulti- 
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mate  feebleness  of  Palladian  administration.  Brought  down  to 
the  uses  of  everyday  England  and  freed  of  all  pretentiousness,  it 
is  hard  to  conceive  any  mode  of  decoration  which  is  more  cal- 
culated to  satisfy  the  common  sense  of  practical  men. 

As  to  the  use  of  Style  internally , we  have  already  said  that, 
when  any  such  effort  of  style  involves  a departure  from  the 
common  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  house,  a plain  English 
gentleman  will  object  to  it,  and  very  properly.  It  may  be  argued 
that  the  proposed  novelties  of  form  and  arrangement,  although 
different  from  the  old  system,  will  be  equally  good ; but  he  is 
incredulous,  because  he  knows  that  such  novelties  prove  gene- 
rally a mistake  in  the  end.  If  he  should  desire  to  inspect  a speci- 
men of  the  novelty  beforehand,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  point 
even  now  to  any  actually  executed  example  of  such  a thing,  worthy 
of  the  name,  (in  joiners’  work,  for  example),  which  he  would  be 
likely  to  prefer  to  the  simple  model  of  immemorial  custom  ? 
Eor  this  model  is,  in  fact,  as  already  hinted,  an  integral  part  of 
our  customary  construction ; its  forms  have  become  established 
side  by  side  with’  the  very  processes  of  our  workmen.  Now, 
the  reason  why  no  anxiety  is  ever  felt  in  respect  of  interior  style 
when  using  this  so-called  Italian  manner  of  design,  is  simply 
because  its  details  are  identical  with  the  details  of  common 
English  use, — those  details  which  have  grown  gradually  into  a 
constructive  system  with  us  through  the  entire  modern  history 
of  material  progress.  For  example,  take  the  doors  of  our  rooms ; 
they  are  square  headed,  framed,  panelled,  and  moulded,  with 
moulded  architraves  around, — to  be  grained  oak  and  varnished. 
Thus  they  have  been  from  time  out  of  mind ; and  thus  they  are 
constructively ; and  thus  therefore  they  must  continue  to  be  as 
part  and  parcel  of  common  English  joiner’s  work.  But  let  us 
attempt  to  introduce  style  — say,  some  form  of  fashionable 
Medievalism — and  what  is  the  result  ? There  are  scores  of 
instances  to  be  referred  to.  The  pleasing  refinement  of  our 
little  mouldings  round  the  panels  is  superseded  by  clumsy 
stopped-chamfers ; perhaps  the  very  panelling  is  displaced  by  the 
“ matched-and-beaded-boarding  ” which  has  so  long  been  iden- 
tified with  the  stalls  of  Stables ; the  neat,  simple,  serviceable 
architraves  become  heavy,  odd  splays ; it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
very  form  of  the  doorway  must  be  amended — an  arch  perhaps 
used,  in  defiance  of  workmanship ; it  is  a mercy  if  the  hinges 
and  lock  escape  from  an  appeal  to  the  dicta  of  authenticity ; 
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and  lastly,  the  graining  (one  of  the  most  charming  and  useful 
species  of  common-sense  art  ever  contrived  in  the  world)  is 
adjudged  to  be  deceptive  in  fact  and  non-authentic  in  history, — 
so  that  we  must  be  content  with  the  varnish  alone, — with  a stain 
perhaps  underneath,  to  make  the  common  deal  resemble  the  oak 
we  cannot  afford.  It  is  plain  that  not  one  English  gentleman 
out  of  a hundred  will  submit  to  this ; and  we  are  at  least  happily 
free  from  all  difficulty  of  the  kind  in  respect  of  the  style  of 
design  called  the  Italian ; for  the  details  of  our  favourite  doors 
and  windows  and  all  the  rest  are  exactly  the  details  of  that 
style.  Our  so-called  Italian  is  in  reality  the  vernacular  English 
style  of  modern  house-building. 

The  Interior  influence  of  this  style  comes  lastly  to  be  spoken 
of.  Here  we  may  say  that  the  arrangements  of  internal  con- 
venience are  left  entirely  free.  If  the  character  of  the  plan 
should  be  irregular  in  whatever  degree,  corresponding  irregu- 
larity externally  is  the  rule ; if  the  plan  be  symmetrical,  every 
facility  is  afforded  for  creating  symmetry  outside. 
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CHAPTER  VI.  — Palatial-Italian  Style. 

Its  relation  to  the  last.  — Examples  in  London  and  the  provincial  towns.  — Charac- 
teristics. — Site,  Scale,  Materials,  Cost,  Importance,  Ornament,  Internal  Style. — 
Interior  influence. — Adaptability  to  less  important  cases. 

This  may  be  called  the  more  urban  form  of  the  style  last  treated 
of ; or  the  other  may  be  called  the  rural  form  of  this ; both  are 
Italian  in  their  origin  (as  indeed  are  all  post-Mediseval  styles 
whatever)  ; but  the  rural  form  has  prevailed  longer  in  England 
than  the  urban ; in  other  words,  Palladianism  died  faster  in  the 
country  than  in  the  town. 

Bridgewater  House,  of  which  the  plan  is  given  in  Plate 
XIX.,  is  probably  the  best  example  which  has  been  produced  in 
England ; and  our  sketch  at  the  head  of  the  present  chapter  is 
imitated  therefrom  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  comparison  permit. 
The  great  Club-houses  of  Pall-Mall,  which  are  all  in  the  same 
description  of  style,  although  in  various  phases,  and  numerous 
excellent  examples  amongst  the  public  buildings  in  London 
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otherwise,  and  throughout  the  provincial  towns,  have  made  the 
style  familiar.  The  great  orders  of  Palladianism,  with  their 
columns  perhaps  thirty  feet  high,  and  embracing  two  stories  of 
windows  as  a rule,  are  entirely  abandoned ; if  a columnar  order 
be  used,  it  is  applied  almost  without  exception  to  a single  story 
of  its  own  height  * (obviously  a far  more  legitimate  manner) ; 
and  except  in  highly  ornate  work  the  use  of  columnar  decoration 
is  generally  discouraged,  or  confined  to  such  a feature  as  a 
Porch,  or  a Loggia,  or  the  dressings  of  openings.  Accordingly, 
with  smaller  columns  come  smaller  entablatures ; except  that  in 
some  cases  a crowning  entablature  is  made  proportional  to 
the  height  of  the  whole  Fa£ade,  either  without  any  columnar 
arrangement  under  it  (as  in  the  Reform  Club),  or  with  one  (as 
in  the  Army  and  Navy  Club),  at  the  risk  of  establishing  in  the 
latter  case  an  incongruity  between  the  scale  of  the  columns  and 
that  of  the  entablature. 

The  description  of  Site  to  which  this  style  is  applicable  for 
domestic  purposes  is  first  a situation  in  a town,  and  secondly  a 
grand  situation  in  the  country.  Stateliness — the  palatial  cha- 
racter specially — is  essential ; no  irregularity  can  be  allowed. 
The  Scale  of  building  must  be  large.  The  Materials  must  be  of 
the  best.  Cost  will  follow ; especially  if  the  element  of  Import- 
ance be  a ruling  consideration.  The  character  of  Ornament  is 
the  same  which  we  discussed  in  the  last  chapter,  now  to  be 
carried  into  more  elaborate  and  refined  effects, — for  this  is  the 
most  princely  manner  of  all.  Style  internally  then  comes  into 
play,  in  whatever  degree  may  be  desired,  without  any  incon- 
venience, and  it  may  be  made  to  reach  the  very  acme  of 
grandeur. 

Lastly,  the  Influence  upon  interior  plan  is  very  decided,  if  the 
style  is  to  be  carried  out  appropriately.  For  in  such  case  a 
gentleman  is  building  right  nobly ; and  he  will  often  find,  unless 
his  architect  be  skilful,  careful,  and  patient  to  a marvel,  that 
grandeur  will  elbow  humble  utilities  out  of  its  way.  However, 
in  a Country-House  there  is  no  reason  why  this  more  symmetrical 
and  stately  manner  should  not  be  confined  to  the  more  stately 
fa£ades  of  the  Building,  and  so  permit  the  others  to  be  treated 
more  irregularly,  after  the  rural  form  of  the  style. 

* The  columnar  order  of  a single  story  i ground  besides  ; but  it  is  very  conve- 
ys well  known  in  Palladian  design  ; I nient  to  identify  the  one  with  the  large 
indeed  the  two  styles  have  other  mutual  ( columns  and  the  other  with  the  small. 
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For  less  important  cases,  however,  when  the  mere  symmetry 
and  repose  of  this  style  may  be  desired  instead  of  the  compara- 
tive freedom  of  the  properly  rural  style,  this  is  easily  to  be  had 
without  involving  any  of  the  more  costly  and  imposing  charac- 
teristics. Inferior  materials  also  are  available,  if  skilfully 
adapted ; and  the  absence  of  the  more  ornate  features  need  not 
be  any  disadvantage  to  the  elegant  Classicism  of  the  effect. 


CHAPTER  VII.  — French-Italian  Style. 

Comparative  merits  of  English  and  French  architects.  — Characteristics  of  this 
style.  — The  gutter-member ; great  delicacy  of  projection,  &c.  — Not  to  be 
adopted  in  England. 

As  a companion  sketch  to  the  example  of  Palatial-Italian,  we 
give  an  illustration  of  the  form  which  the  same  essential  ideas 
have  recently  taken  in  the  graceful  hands  of  the  French. 

There  are  certain  respects  in  which  the  English  architects  of 
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the  present  clay  are  fairly  entitled  to  claim  superiority,  but  there 
are  others  in  which  the  French  can  never  be  denied  the  palm. 
For  muscular  power  the  one  side  of  the  Channel,  for  more 
feminine  grace  the  other ; for  the  more  dashing  Picturesque  the 
one,  for  the  more  elaborated  Classical  the  other ; the  one  seldom 
brilliant,  too  often  clumsy  and  crude ; the  other  too  often  finical, 
but  never  unpolished. 

There  are  two  especial  characteristics  noticeable  in  the  new 
French  manner ; one  consists  in  a peculiar  treatment  of  the  main 
cornice,  by  the  addition  of  a highly  ornamental  member  repre- 
senting the  eaves-gutter ; the  other  lies  in  the  extreme  delicacy 
with  which  projections  are  handled, — tending  towards  feebleness 
as  compared  with  the  bold  and  heavy  work  of  the  English 
school,  and  only  redeemed  by  the  perfect  precision  of  both 
design  and  workmanship.  So  delicate  indeed  is  the  breaking 
up  of  the  wall-surface,  that  it  is  difficult  to  represent  the  refined 
spirit  of  this  except  in  the  correspondingly  delicate  manner  of 
French  drawing.  However,  the  illustration  may  at  least  be 
accepted  as  indicating  (as  usual,  in  one  of  many  prevalent  forms) 
the  way  in  which  the  French  architects  at  present  prefer  to 
treat,  for  example,  a Parisian  Villa.  The  style  is  essentially 
Classical,  necessarily  symmetrical  in  its  best  subjects,  elaborately 
polished  rather  than  thoughtful,  keenly  refined  almost  to 
piquancy,  but  never  picturesque — indeed  essentially  very  much 
the  reverse  of  such  a thing. 

In  feeble  hands,  and  especially  in  hands  both  feeble  and 
foreign  to  the  mode,  this  style  of  design  becomes  insipid  to  the 
last  degree.  Moreover  it  requires  the  clear  atmosphere  of 
France,  and  in  many  respects  the  peculiar  materials  and  work- 
manship of  France,  to  do  it  justice ; and  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
adopted,  or  even  imitated,  in  this  country,  unless  (as  it  has 
already  been,  and  by  no  means  successfully)  in  very  exceptional 
cases.  The  present  allusion  to  the  style,  therefore,  need  not 
carry  us  into  any  further  particulars. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. — English  Renaissance  Style. 


French  influence  generally  not  prevalent  in  English  architecture.  — Adoption 
recently  of  the  French  roof,  and  consequent  modification  of  Englisli-Italian. — 
English  treatment  still  characteristic.  — Situation,  Scale,  Materials.  — Cost, 
Importance,  Ornamental  Character,  Interior  Style,  Internal  Influence. 


French  influence,  however,  has  not  been  altogether  unfelt  of 
late.  Renaissance  may  be  understood  to  mean  the  modem 
adaptation  of  Classicism,  (primarily  Italian),  received,  wherever 
it  may  happen  to  be,  through  a French  channel.  Some  writers 
call  the  entire  European  school  of  modern  Italian  architecture 
by  the  name;  but  this  is  likely  to  mislead.  The  influence  of 
French  taste  in  the  original  spread  of  the  Classical  architecture 
throughout  Europe  was  certainly  not  great ; in  England  it  was 
small.  But  recently,  however,  a certain  continental,  if  not 
especially  French  spirit,  has  been  imported  into  Englisli- 
Italian,  which  has  caused  the  term  Renaissance  to  be  used  a 
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good  deal.  If  therefore  we  may  venture  to  call  this  new  mode 
by  the  French  name,  and  yet  to  identify  it  with  English 
practice,  the  complex  phrase  we  have  adopted  may  be  more 
expressive  of  the  facts  of  the  case  than  any  other. 

There  is  in  this  manner  no  doubt  a certain  amount  of  free- 
dom which  has  been  superadded  generally  to  the  more  ordinary 
Italian  spirit  of  English  architects ; but  the  chief  characteristic 
consists  in  the  adoption  of  the  high-pitched  roof,  which  certainly 
takes  a form  that  is  French.  It  is  not  usual  for  a single  feature 
to  produce  a modification  of  style  in  the  way  thus  indicated  ; 
but  in  this  instance  it  is  certainly  the  case  to  a very  consider- 
able extent.  The  Palladian  roof  was  essentially  “unpresent- 
able,” and  was  hid  away  as  best  might  be.  The  Gothic  roof 
was  essentially  a part  of  the  composition,  whether  graceful 
in  itself  or  not.  But  the  reintroduction  of  the  Gothic  roof 
in  Gothic  works  necessarily  disturbed  our  satisfaction  with  the 
Palladian  roof  for  Italian  works.  The  flat-pitched  roof  of 
the  Kural-Italian  had  been  common  everywhere;  but  this  was 
not  enough.  The  French  were  using  a model  as  old  as  their 
old  Chateaux, — a steep-pitched  roof,  with  a flat  top,  and  having 
an  ornamental  character  conferred  upon  this  flat,  as  also  upon 
the  sloping  angles  or  hips,  and  especially  upon  the  dormer- 
windows  which  became  necessary.  The  picturesque  effect  of  all 
this,  still  so  admirably  in  accordance  with  Classic  style,  has 
pleased  us  very  much ; so  that  certainly  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  the  innovation  becoming  general.  Together  with  the 
roof,  however,  we  have  accepted  a general  tendency  to  verti- 
cality,  which,  although  not  always  French  in  itself,  is  readily 
deducible  from  the  spirit  which  gives  character  to  this  roof. 
Arched  openings,  broken  entablatures,  subdivided  facades,  the 
formation  of  “ pavilions  ” * the  use  of  a tower  with  probably 
a square  or  octagonal  dome,  and  particularly  the  introduction 
of  dormers,  become  characteristic  features  ; and  no  doubt  the 
Italian  of  everyday  practice  is  considerably  modified  as  the 
result.  All  the  while,  the  style  need  not  certainly  be  French, — 
it  need  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  French  manner 
except  certain  features  of  form,  not  of  expression.  The  treat- 
ment throughout  is  far  preferably  English, — massive  and  bold, 

* Pavilions  are  those  square  blocks,  I rally  rising  one  story  above  the  ordinary 
almost  like  dwarfed  towers,  with  either  height  of  the  building,  which  are  so 
pyramidal  or  domed  roofs,  and  gene- 1 common  in  old  French  works. 
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picturesque  even  when  required,  simple,  substantial,  and  un- 
affected ; a style  in  which  it  may  be  said  the  English  character 
of  design  is  at  the  present  moment  particularly  calculated 
to  produce  admirable  works,  provided  only  there  be  sufficient 
thought,  constructive  as  well  as  aesthetic,  expended  upon  the 
details. 

To  take  up  our  accepted  series  of  questions  with  that  of 
Situation , it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  style  is  capable  of 
almost  any  severity  of  Classical  repose,  and  none  the  less  of  any 
moderate  degree  of  Picturesque  effect,  and  that  therefore  it 
is  thus  far  suitable  for  any  description  of  landscape  which  may 
be  sufficiently  artificial  to  correspond  with  what  is  certainly 
a more  than  usually  ornamental  character.  The  Scale  of  Build- 
ing, secondly,  ought  not  to  be  inconsiderable ; but  it  may  be  of 
any  extent  of  magnitude,  for  the  manner  has  in  it  all  the 
resources  of  grandeur.  With  regard  again  to  Materials,  it 
is  not  easy  to  adapt  any  style  of  the  kind  to  a crude  or  rough 
surface,  or  a mean  substance ; but  any  sort  of  good  stonework 
with  fair  dressings  is  sufficient  for  ordinary  cases.  The  Cost,  in 
the  next  place,  would  no  doubt  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
Rural-Italian,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  to  which  ornament  is 
added ; although  it  must  be  repeated  that  the  difference  goes  no 
further  than  the  exterior  shell — which  does  not  by  any  means 
represent  so  large  a portion  of  the  whole  outlay  as  many  are  apt 
to  suppose.  The  next  point  of  Importance  is  perfectly  met  by 
the  style  in  hand,  whatever  may  be  the  dictates  of  the  occasion. 
The  Ornamental  character  of  the  style  is  essentially  that  of  our 
accustomed  use,  capable  of  being  refined  to  the  utmost.  Of  Style 
in  the  Interior  little  need  be  said ; the  details  are  wholly  those 
of  the  Italian — the  vernacular  English  of  the  last  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  ; involving  therefore  no  innovation — no  reference 
to  authenticity.  Lastly  we  have  to  speak  of  the  Interior  In- 
fluence of  the  style;  and  here  the  question  is  whether  the 
treatment  is  to  be  severe  and  symmetrical  or  free  and  irregular. 
In  the  former  case  symmetries  without  must  produce  restraints 
within  ; in  the  latter  case  freedom  without  gives  freedom  within ; 
or  a mixed  effect  without  will  admit  of  a mixed  character 
within. 
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CHAPTER  IX.  — Medieval  or  Gothic  Style. 

The  vigorous  character  of  modern  English  Medievalism  not  to  be  disputed.  — 
The  great  merit  of  recent  ecclesiastical  architects.  — The  universal  adaptability 
claimed  for  Gothic  design,  and  the  recent  popularity  of  Ugliness.  — More  en- 
lightened views,  however,  of  the  best  practitioners  of  the  school.  — The  real 
capabilities  of  the  style.  — Re-statement  of  the  question  of  Style  in  the  Eclectic 
form.  — The  characteristics  of  the  style  as  at  present  practised,  and  the  bearing  of 
the  illustration  thereon.  — Situation ; “ venerable  site  ; ” a wild  site  ; a park  ; a 
street.  — Scale  of  building.  — Materials.  — Cost.  — Importance.  — Ornamental 
character ; quaintness.  — Interior  Style ; unsuitableness  of  Mediaeval  finishings 
structurally.  — But  if  confined  to  non-structural  detail,  not  objectionable.  — 
Internal  influence  on  plan. 

That  there  is  a spirited  and  substantial  vigour  in  the  prevailing 
revival  of  Medoeval  architecture  is  not  to  be  questioned — far 
less  explained  away.  People  may  not  sympathise  with  the 
demands  of  pre-Raffaellite  enthusiasm,  or  the  affectations  of 
sentimental  romance ; they  may  smile  with  disdain,  or  laugh 
with  derision,  when  they  see  common-sense  unreservedly  and 
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even  angrily  cast  overboard ; they  may  very  fairly  be  permitted 
to  express  a doubt  whether  so  singular  an  enthusiasm  as  this 
“ Gothic  mania  ” ever  seized  upon  Art  before,  or  ever  will  seize 
upon  it  again : they  may  reasonably  speculate  upon  the  ques- 
tions how  long  it  is  to  endure,  and  what  amount  of  ridicule  is  to 
be  visited  upon  it  by  posterity;  but  all  this  does  not  deprive 
muscularity  of  its  muscularity. 

The  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  as  we  have  repeatedly  had 
occasion  to  say,  began  with  the  “ Baronial  Mansion”  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  centitry ; but  it  was  in  ecclesiastical  design 
that  it  ultimately  established  its  authority,  and  displayed  all  its 
most  interesting  authenticity  and  characteristic  power.  For  the 
last  thirty  years  the  dominion  of  Church-building  in  England 
has  been  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Gothic  architects ; and  it 
would  be  impossible  to  deny  them  the  merit  of  having  used  their 
opportunity  faithfully  and  earnestly. 

Three  facts  however  have  to  be  alluded  to.  First,  the  practice 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  ecclesiastical  building  is  passing  (like 
all  other  things)  through  a succession  of  mere  fashions ; secondly, 
there  is  arising  a claim  to  universal  dominion  for  Medievalism, 
and  destruction  for  all  else,  which  is  arrogant  and  transcendental; 
thirdly,  there  has  been  growing  up  an  incredible  worship  of  the 

Ugly- 

Confining  our  attention,  as  we  do,  to  Domestic  architecture, 
we  need  not  enlarge  upon  the  first  of  these  three  propositions 
at  all ; but  with  regard  to  the  universal  dominion  of  Mediaeval 
design,  and  the  question  of  Ugliness,  we  must  explain  a little 
further. 

The  universal  adaptability  of  Gothic  principles,  however  obso- 
lete historically, — indeed  their  direct  applicability  to  all  modern 
wants  in  England,  however  changed  our  manners  and  habits, — 
we  have  been  lately  much  accustomed  to  hear  expatiated  upon. 
Chiefly  on  account  of  the  preposterous  practice  of  counterfeit 
with  which  the  Classicism  of  the  last  generation  of  architects  is 
so  much  identified  (as  when  their  vast  sham  colonnades,  for 
instance,  in  “ compo,”  cover  the  ignoble  and  ill-built  brick  walls 
of  London  streets),  and  also  to  some  extent  on  account  of  that 
prevailing  feebleness  which  came  to  be  the  ultimate  destiny  of 
their  borrowed  refinement,  certain  it  is  that  reaction  has  taken 
the  form  of  those  qualities  which  are  the  readiest  reverse  of  such 
deceptiveness  and  imbecility.  Hence  the  introduction  of  a love 
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for  undisguised  honesty  in  the  first  place,  however  crude, — and, 
in  the  second,  for  masculine  simplicity,  however  unrefined;  for 
unaffected  construction,  in  other  words,  and  unaffected  form, 
both  in  their  extremes;  for  Gothic  models,  therefore,  because, 
however  rough-and-ready,  they  are  truthful  and  sincere, — and 
for  the  Ugly,  because,  however  odd,  it  has  at  least  not  the  weak- 
ness of  being  feminine. 

But  how  far  an  English  gentleman  will  recognise  such  abstract 
principles  when  he  is  invited  to  admit  any  obsolete  mannerism 
or  intentional  ugliness  into  the  building  of  his  house,  is  quite 
another  question.  Certainly  there  have  been  some  examples 
of  Country  Mansions  lately  published  in  the  professional  journals, 
of  which  the  style  is  obsolete  and  ugly  to  an  incredible  degree  ; 
and  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  literally  to  copy  their 
details  in  our  illustration  of  the  Mediaeval  style,  if  our  desire 
had  been  to  show  it  at  its  worst.  But  the  interest  of  our  readers 
is  to  have  it  shown  at  its  best ; for  there  is  much  in  its  resources 
which  lias  no  sympathy  with  ugliness,  especially  as  an  inten- 
tional element  of  merit,  and  no  sympathy  either  with  anything 
that  is  obsolete  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  The  faith  of  the 
best  masters  of  the  style  is  in  brief  this : — that  the  pointed  arch 
and  its  concomitant  features  are  in  form  truthful,  graceful, 
picturesque,  and  above  all  vigorous ; that  if  everything  that 
is  obsolete  and  inapplicable  be  frankly  avoided,  there  is  still 
enough  left  for  present  purposes ; that  mere  historical  authen- 
ticity is  of  little  importance ; that  perfect  freedom  of  modification, 
in  good  hands,  ought  to  be  the  rule ; and  that  elegance,  propor- 
tion, grace,  and  unaffected  pleasantness  of  every  kind,  ought  to  be 
the  constant  aim ; this  only  being  imposed  by  way  of  principle, 
that  Mediaeval  forms  shall  be  allowed  to  govern, — being  truthful, 
as  already  affirmed,  graceful,  picturesque,  and  vigorous, — essen- 
tially national  also,  some  will  add,  (although  this  is  not  clear), — 
and  essentially  Christian,  others  will  suggest,  (which  is  absurd). 

The  point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  in  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Style  generally  may  be  set  forth  here,  because  this 
is  the  last  of  the  leading  styles, — the  two  further  illustrations 
being  supplementary  to  the  series.  The  doctrine,  then,  of  the 
Eclectic  school  of  architects,  that  there  are  a number  of  dog- 
matic styles  of  design,  all  in  a certain  sense  equally  eligible  and 
authentic,  from  which  a selection  is  to  be  made,  by  architect  or 
client,  either  on  grounds  of  professional  opinion  (doctors  agree- 
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ing  to  differ,  because  concerning  taste  it  is  a vain  tiling  to 
dispute),  or  on  grounds  of  non-professional  instinctive  preference 
or  caprice  (as  when  a lady  chooses  a bonnet,  or  a child  a toy), — 
this  doctrine  we  may  decline  to  accept  aesthetically,  but  histori- 
cally we  must  submit  to  it.  In  this  age,  when  the  world  of  art 
is  living  upon  its  gatherings  from  other  ages,  and  from  all  ages 
alike,  the  proposition  that  certain  styles  are  defined  and  accepted 
as  such  is  merely  a fact;  that  from  amongst  these  styles  archi- 
tects are  accustomed  to  make  a selection  for  the  occasion, — 
some  preferring  one  style  always  and  some  another,  some  adopt- 
ing several  and  some  using  all  indiscriminately,  some  having  a 
preference  and  some  having  none, — is  a fact ; that  the  client  is 
in  like  manner  invited  to  choose  for  himself,  if  only  on  the  com- 
mercial principle  of  paymaster  pattern  master,  is  a fact ; and 
from  these  facts  we  cannot  escape.  Moreover,  it  seems  by  no 
means  probable  that  any  change,  except  change  of  passing 
fashion,  will  come  over  this  state  of  things  for  a long  time. 

We  may  now  explain  a few  details  upon  the  basis  of  our  illus- 
trative sketch.  The  characteristics  of  the  Gothic  manner,  as 
applied  to  domestic  building  in  England,  are  more  abstract  and 
grammatical  than  imitative.  They  are  not  derived  fronr  extant 
Mediaeval  examples  of  the  same  class,  for  it  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  thus  available  in  England  ; 
but  they  are  more  indirectly  deduced  from  the  study  of  ecclesi- 
astical, conventual,  and  collegiate  remains  generally, — of  one 
period  no  more  than  another, — of  England  no  more  than  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany.  These  characteristics  are  (at  the  present 
moment)  such  as  the  following : — intentional  irregularity  of 
plan ; intentional  variety  in  height ; general  vertically  of 
features ; then  a compromise  of  this  primary  vertically  to  meet 
a recent  innovation  of  bands  of  varied  colour ; the  use  of  turrets, 
as  part  of  the  verticality ; the  essential  use  of  the  pointed  arch 
for  the  same  reason ; then  the  modification  of  this  principle 
by  the  introduction  of  various  flat  arches  and  lintels  (which  are 
more  convenient  internally);  the  especial  use  of  roof-cresting, 
and  other  ornamental  ironwork,  such  as  finials  and  railings ; the 
conspicuous  display  of  all  roofs ; the  use  of  mullions  in  the 
windows  sparingly ; the  repudiation  of  crockets  and  pinnacles 
as  being  tainted  with  feebleness  of  purpose ; the  very  rare  use  of 
buttresses ; the  application  of  continental  pierced  parapets ; the 
use  of  rough  stone  and  brick  in  the  horizontal  variety  of  colour 
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already  alluded  to ; and  so  on  ; with  of  course  throughout  the 
whole  the  acceptance  of  Gothic  detail.  The  illustrative  sketch 
is  intended  to  exemplify  these  principles  in  a subdued  manner 
(as  compared  with  certain  recent  works),  so  as  to  accord  with 
the  proper  moderation  of  domestic  requirements ; but  at  the 
same  time  characteristically,  so  that  the  true  aspirations  of 
the  style  may  be  understood ; there  is  nothing  represented  that 
would  be  deemed  eccentric,  and  nothing  indeed  that  would 
involve  a wilful  sacrifice  of  house-comfort ; in  short,  the  design 
is  meant  to  form  a fair  contrast  with  the  preceding  one. 

We  have  to  conclude  with  our  ordinary  series  of  questions. 
As  to  Situation , we  may  say  that  such  a style  of  design  is 
obviously  the  utmost  legitimate  application  of  the  picturesque 
idea  in  domestic  building ; and  that  accordingly  it  is  desirable 
for  the  surroundings  to  correspond.  For  example,  the  Site, 
if  not  naturally  picturesque,  ought  to  be  capable  of  being  made 
artificially  so ; the  immediate  Adjuncts  ought  to  be  made  of  a 
character  equally  informal  with  the  Building;  and  the  land- 
scape-gardening ought  to  be  of  the  English  or  picturesque  style 
as  a whole, — anything  symmetrical  (like  an  Architectural- 
Garden)  being  but  questionably  available  at  the  best.  The 
notion  about  a venerable  site — old  trees  perhaps  around,  an 
ancient  Church  at  hand,  traditions  of  antiquity  attaching  to  the 
spot,  and  so  on — that  such  features  point  to  this  style  as  the 
most  appropriate,  is  of  no  value ; in  fact,  this  style  not  only  is 
spurious  historically,  but  in  its  new  form  is  devoid  of  even 
national  authenticity.  Its  claims  are  not  properly  arch  geological, 
as  in  the  case  of  a Church,  but  pictorial, — not  ancient,  but 
modern, — not  traditional  at  all,  but  fashionable.  A wild  site 
is  much  more  to  the  purpose, — a hanging  cliff,  a deep  ravine, 
the  side  of  a rocky  stream,  a grim  sea-shore,  the  traditions  of  a 
remote  uncivilised  locality,  or  the  associations  of  a bleak  moun- 
tainous landscape.  A wholesome  expanse  of  level  smiling  fields, 
or  a gently  rolling  and  wood-dotted  park,  or  a long  avenue 
of  ckesnuts  or  elms,  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  into  accord 
with  a style  so  devoid  of  repose.  The  street  of  a town,  unless  it 
be  little  more  than  the  cart-road  of  a village,  most  persons  will 
consider  to  be  altogether  at  variance  with  it. 

The  Scale  of  Building  involves  only  this  difficulty, — that  in 
our  day  any  very  large  domestic  edifice  in  such  a style  would  be 
pronounced  to  be  a College  or  a Convent,  if  not  an  Asylum. 
And  this,  in  fact,  although  not  the  fault  of  the  style  at  first 
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sight,  is  really  on  reflection  its  misfortune  at  least ; seeing  that 
Colleges  and  Convents  are  its  authentic  historical  models,  so  far 
as  it  has  any.  On  the  other  hand,  a Gothic  Parsonage  may  be 
unmistakeably  pleasing  and  perfectly  characteristic ; although 
even  this  lies  open  to  the  question  ivliy  the  Elizabethan  should 
be  superseded. 

Materials,  in  the  next  place,  are  easily  accommodated  in  this 
style,  as  in  the  Elizabethan,  when  they  are  less  finished  than 
usual.  Rough  stone,  and  this  of  a variety  of  colours  if  so,  and 
brickwork  of  whatever  sort,  are  quite  in  character. 

Cost,  again,  is  not,  as  sometimes  has  been  argued,  an  impedi- 
ment to  the  use  of  Gothic  design.  The  style  is  perfectly  capable 
of  being  adapted  to  any  price  whatever,  from  the  most  restricted 
to  the  most  profuse.  The  money-value  of  the  effect  must 
of  course  be  matter  of  opinion ; but  the  necessity  for  expensive 
labour  is  no  greater  in  this  style  than  in  any  other. 

With  regard  to  Importance,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Gothic 
building  of  any  domestic  sort  is  not  of  necessity  placed  at  a dis- 
advantage. Indeed,  that  a house  of  this  kind  looks  smaller  than 
it  is,  will  be  considered  self-evident  by  most  persons,  and  that  it 
looks  cheaper  cannot  be  doubted.  Its  features  are  in  fact  those 
of  a meaner  age  than  the  present,  and  are  therefore  meaner 
features  ; they  cannot  easily  be  refined  to  the  standard  of  those 
models  which  pertain  to  a more  advanced  state  of  civilization. 

As  to  Ornamental  Character  little  need  be  said.  If  the  archi- 
tect be  an  advocate  of  mere  muscular  ugliness,  his  work  will 
probably  set  common  criticism  at  defiance ; but  if  he  be  of  the 
opposite  and  more  intelligible  school,  there  is  no  reason  why  he 
should  not  display  grace  and  elegance  in  every  detail.  To  those 
who  are  partial  to  quaintness,  Mediaevalism  will  always  furnish 
abundant  materials  for  enjoyment;  and  this  is  a merit  peculiar 
to  it.  It  is  a thing,  however,  easily  overdone  ; and  those  who 
are  not  partial  to  it  are  almost  invariably  distressed  by  modern 
quaintness  as  an  affectation. 

We  come  now  to  the  important  question — especially  important 
with  regard  to  Gothic — of  the  use  of  Interior  Style.  It  has  been 
loudly  maintained,  by  purely  archaeological  connoisseurs,  that 
the  forms  and  constructive  data  of  the  middle  ages  are  perfectly 
suitable  to  our  wants ; but  they  cannot  get  the  public  to  agree 
to  this.  In  a previous  chapter  we  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
that  the  so-called  Italian  features  of  our  internal  work  are  in 
reality  items  in  our  constructive  system,  which  had  its  rise  after 
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the  close  of  the  Gothic  period,  and  which  it  is  not  competent  for 
an  aesthetic  innovator  to  touch.  The  old  systems  of  carpentry 
and  joinery,  for  example,  are  not  merely  obsolete,  but  utterly 
superseded — distanced  by  three  hundred  years  of  material 
progress.  The  idea  of  reverting  to  such  a kind  of  workmanship 
is  in  itself  as  wild  as  would  be  a proposal  to  nullify  the  steam- 
engine  ; those  who  affirm  that  our  doors  and  windows  are  in 
fashion  absurd,  might  as  well  pronounce  the  electric  telegraph 
to  be  absurd.  Consequently,  if  any  practical  builder,  or  archi- 
tect, not  an  archaeologist,  will  pursue  this  principle  on  constructive 
ground  into  the  details  of  form  and  arrangement  which  con- 
stitute the  ordinary  style  of  our  interiors,  it  will  be  found  that 
our  wood-work  and  plaster-work,  our  doors,  windows,  fireplaces, 
partitions,  and  staircases,  with  our  chimney-pieces,  plaster  cor- 
nices, glazing,  painting,  graining,  and  paper-hanging,  and  even 
our  chairs,  tables,  sideboards,  carpets,  and  other  multifarious 
furniture,  are  a system,  which  has  grown  up  gradually  year  by 
year,  which  belongs  rightfully  to  the  time,  and  cannot  be  inter- 
fered with  except  in  defiance  of  natural  laws.  If  this  be  so, 
then  there  is  little  need  for  the  introduction  of  obsolete  Mediaeval 
details  in  an  English  Gentleman’s  House.  Nevertheless,  if 
those  architects  who  theoretically  lean  to  Medievalism  as  a 
universality,  will  consent  to  accept  the  modern  constructive 
system  without  reservation — to  confine  their  Gothieism  strictly 
to  that  which  is  not  essential — such  as  mere  superficial  outline 
and  non-structural  decoration, — there  may  be  reason,  whenever 
Gothic  architecture  is  imitated  without,  to  have  some  sort  of 
similarity  of  detail  thus  far  within.  But  let  it  be  distinctly 
understood  that  this  cannot  justify  any  imitation  of  the  sub- 
stantial peculiarities  of  a Mediaeval  House ; bare  stone  or  brick 
walls,  exposed  joisting,  unpainted  wood-work,  stoveless  fireplaces, 
vaulted  passages,  boarded  ceilings,  darkness,  nakedness,  ugliness, 
public  opinion  in  England  will  pronounce  to  be  simply  pre- 
posterous in  theory,  and  unsuitable  in  practice. 

As  regards,  lastly,  the  influence  of  external  Gothic  forms  upon 
Internal  plan,  we  may  happily  change  our  tone  to  one  of  perfect 
satisfaction.  Nothing  can  be  more  convenient,  we  have  re- 
peatedly said,  than  the  entire  freedom  of  the  Mediaeval  or  Gothic 
type  of  arrangement.  We  have,  however,  exhausted  the  facts 
in  various  parts  of  the  work,  and  need  not  rejDeat  them  again. 
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Its  prevalence ; relation  to  the  Italian ; characteristic  features. — Situation,  Scale, 
Materials,  Cost,  Ornament,  Internal  Style,  Influence  on  Plan. 

Although  the  character  of  design  here  referred  to  cannot  be 
said  to  take  any  artistic  position  on  a par  with  the  styles  hitherto 
described,  yet  it  has  been  so  extensively  in  vogue  throughout 
the  entire  kingdom  for  many  years,  as  the  common  model  for 
small  Country-Houses,  that  it  is  entitled  to  perhaps  informal  but 
certainly  attentive  consideration. 

It  is  probably  to  be  best  described  as  an  inferior  sort  of  Rural- 
Italian.  The  academical  features  of  Classic  decoration  are 
almost  entirely  omitted  ; as  a leading  characteristic,  the  roofs 
are  made  to  project, — not  slightly  by  means  of  a cornice,  but 
considerably  by  means  of  an  overhanging  soffit.  The  openings 
are  generally  plain,  or  surrounded  with  simple  architraves.  The 
arch  is  sometimes  introduced,  but  with  no  greater  amount  of 
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decoration.  If  the  carved  wooden  barge-board  used  in  the 
Elizabethan  period  be  added  to  the  gable-roof  (not  so  in  our 
illustration),  the  principle  of  Mediaeval  ism  generally  stops  there, 
except  that  the  pitch  of  the  roof  in  such  a case  is  usually  in- 
creased; otherwise  the  ordinary  pitch  is  very  low,  after  the 
Italian  manner ; and  sometimes  the  gabled  roof  is  not  used,  but 
the  ordinary  hipped-roof  of  the  Italian  Villa.  Whenever 
mouldings  are  used  decoratively  they  are  of  the  usual  Italian 
profile,  as  in  cornices  for  the  chimneys  or  elsewhere  when  re- 
quired. Beyond  this  there  is  really  little  to  describe. 

The  style  is  suitable  to  any  Situation,  because  it  is  perfectly 
unpretentious  in  the  first  place,  and,  in  the  second,  capable  of 
being  treated  with  any  amount  of  regularity  or  irregularity  that 
may  be  thought  proper.  The  Scale  of  building  ought  not  to  be 
large,  because  the  style  is  essentially  not  important.  The 
Materials  may  be  economical  to  any  extent,  but  ought  not  to 
be  otherwise  ; and  the  Cost  is  correspondingly  low.  The  Orna- 
mental character,  under  good  management,  is  simple  and  neat. 
The  Internal  style  is  precisely  that  of  common  use.  The  Influ- 
ence on  plan  is  simply  this, — that  any  amount  of  symmetrical 
arrangement  or  of  freedom  therefrom  is  equally  suitable. 
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There  is  a peculiar  character  here  involved  which  not  only  is 
worthy  of  illustration  for  its  own  sake,  but  demands  notice  on 
account  of  the  circumstance,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  a good 
many  first-rate  Mansions  have  been  built  in  this  manner,  not 
only  in  Scotland,  but  in  various  parts  of  England  ; and  not  only 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  but  at  the  present  time. 

The  peculiar  features  of  the  style  are  chiefly  these : — small 
turrets  on  the  angles  of  the  building,  sometimes  carried  up  from 
the  ground,  and  sometimes  built  out  on  corbelling  ; crow-stepped 
gables ; battlemented  parapets ; small  windows  generally ; the 
introduction  almost  always  of  a main  tower  ; and  over  the  whole, 
in  one  form  or  another,  a severe,  heavy,  crude,  castellated  cha- 
racter. In  Scotland  the  style  may  be  accepted  on  traditional 
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grounds,  or  even  admired  as  being  in  harmony  with  much  of  the 
scenery  of  the  country ; but  in  England  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  any  applicability  in  it,  or  anything,  however  accidental, 
to  redeem  it  from  the  charge  of  incongruity. 

The  character  of  the  style  is  primarily  French  of  the  Tudor 
period,  and  Scotch  ordy  by  modification.  The  effect,  when  of 
the  best,  is  quaint,  but  not  graceful ; noble  by  association  with 
ideas  of  power,  but  that  power  of  an  obsolete  order.  The  flag- 
staff on  the  loftiest  of  the  ungainly  turrets  certainly  may  suggest 
the  idea  of  a truculent  old  baron’s  flag  flaunting  through  the 
mist  defiance  at  an  angry  neighbour,  whose  cattle  he  has  “ lifted,” 
and  whose  gillies  he  has  hanged ; but  common  sense  reflects 
that  the  actual  owner  is  but  a quiet  county  member,  who  comes 
down  to  this  old-world  abode  only  for  the  shooting,  and,  on  chang- 
ing certain  of  his  habiliments  for  the  occasion,  complains  of  taking 
cold  in  his  knees.  In  a word,  it  is  especially  an  uncivilized  style, 
and  ought  never  to  be  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  anything 
more  highly  cultivated  than  the  beautiful  heather-braes  of  Loch 
Lomond,  or  the  fir-woods  and  birch-covered  banks  of  the  Dee ; 
in  the  vicinity  of  a sweet  English  village,  or  in  the  midst  of  an 
English  park,  or  on  the  fair  and  sunny  South  coast,  such  a 
thing  would  be  a standing  frown  which  no  sunshine  could  brighten 
into  beauty.  Even  the  goodly  Castle  of  Balmoral,  with  all 
the  advantages  of  modest  unpretentiousness,  carefully-refined 
detail,  and  most  exquisite  masonry  (of  fine-tooled  granite,  gleam- 
ing like  marble  in  the  highland  landscape),  if  set  down  in  the 
place  of  Osborne,  would  be  an  eyesore  to  every  passer-by. 

The  sketch  which  we  offer  by  way  of  illustration  is  intended 
to  show  the  characteristics  of  the  style,  unexaggerated,  of  course, 
but  unsubdued  also.  For  to  subdue  is  here  to  weaken.  Compare 
the  sketch  with  that  of  the  Mediseval  style,  and  this  principle 
will  perhaps  appear  self-evident.  To  subdue,  in  the  latter  case, 
is  not  to  weaken.  To  compare  again  the  Scotch  example  with 
the  Cottage  is  to  contrast  perfect  extremes  of  art. 

Taking  up  now  the  series  of  questions  with  which  the  reader 
is  familiar,  we  may  say  of  Situation  that  all  we  should  have  to 
note  has  been  already  remarked  upon  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  chapter;  and  with  regard  to  Scale  of  building,  that  any 
scale  will  be  suitable,  except  that  on  the  one  hand  very  small 
size  makes  a toy-building,  and  on  the  other  such  dimensions  as 
involve  grandeur  must  be  handled  in  this  style  in  an  especially 
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grand  and  massive  manner.  Then,  as  for  Materials , they  ought 
to  be  generally  rather  unfinished  than  the  reverse, — the  polished 
face  of  Balmoral  being  admissible  only  as  an  exceptional  case. 
Of  Cost  nothing  need  be  said,  except  that  there  is  a special  ele- 
ment of  extra  outlay  here  in  the  perfectly  useless  turrets  with 
which  the  building  must  more  or  less  bristle.  The  Importance 
of  the  style  depends  upon  the  architect ; but  its  really  large 
works  must  be  Castles  if  they  are  to  be  impressive.  The  Orna- 
mental character  of  the  style  is  simply  uncivilized,  and  must  be 
accepted  as  such.  Regarding  the  use  of  Style  internally , we 
may  only  remark  that  a very  simple  and  crude  Medievalism 
would  have  to  be  the  rule,  which  would  be  unfortunate.  Lastly, 
as  to  Influence  on  plan,  it  may  be  said  that  this  is  not  for  good. 
Lofty  towers,  diminutive  “ pepper-castor”  turrets,  turnpike  stairs, 
and  intentionally  crabbed  features  generally,  certainly  do  not 
favour  modern  arrangements ; however  flexible  in  one  way,  such 
things  are  very  much  the  reverse  in  another. 


CHAPTER  XII.  — Concluding  Remarks. 

Historical  and  geographical  variety  of  style  limited.  — The  Medieval  or  Gothic 
class.  — The  Italian  class.  — Two  leading  ideas.  — The  Battle  of  the  Styles. 

A few  reflections  will  now  make  it  apparent  that  the  actually 
historical  and  geographical  variety  of  style  at  our  command  in 
Domestic  Architecture  is  but  limited.  The  class  of  styles  afforded 
by  the  Middle  Ages  give  us,  first,  no  authentic  Gothic  manner ; 
secondly,  a serviceable,  sensible,  national  manner,  obsolete  in  its 
mere  authenticities,  but  readily  resumable  again, — namely,  the 
Elizabethan  ; thirdly,  the  said  manner  so  resumed,  and  gradually 
modified  and  adapted  to  changed  circumstances  which  are  still 
nationally  similar,  wherein  we  have  almost  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  pleasant  aspect,  free  convenience,  and  unaffected 
general  worth ; fourthly,  a so-called  purely  Gothic  manner 
(being,  however,  in  fact,  only  a modern  Eancy-Mediasvalism), 
which  manner,  if  whimsical,  is  at  least  muscularly  so,  and 
capable  of  being  made  gracefully  so  by  those  who  are  not  in 
such  intellectual  despair  as  to  set  up  Ugliness  for  an  idol ; and 
fifthly,  a rude  hyperborean  manner,  which  has  its  own  quaint 
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charms  in  the  “ land  of  brown  heath  and  shaggy  wood,”  but 
which  would  little  aceord  with  bluer  skies  and  greener  fields. 
As  a whole,  these  styles  thus  at  our  service  are  practically  of 
a single  type  — the  Elizabethan.  We  merely  have  varieties 
of  this  in  the  Elizabethan  old  and  original ; the  Elizabethan 
modern  and  modified  therefrom ; the  newly-concocted  fanciful 
(that  is,  not  historical)  Mediaeval,  based  on  the  same  ideas  ; and 
the  supplementary  Northern  manner  of  the  same  original  date. 
So  much,  then,  for  one  class  of  styles.  We  take  now  the  other 
examples,  and  the  period  of  the  Revival  of  Letters  furnishes  ns 
with,  first,  a manner  derived  directly  from  the  antique  of  Italy, 
and  adapted  to  modern  house-building  but  clumsily, — graceful 
often,  stately  always,  but  constrained  by  symmetries  and  regu- 
larities often  too  heavy  to  bear  ; secondly,  from  Italy  likewise  (as 
the  cradle  of  all  modern  systems),  a rural  manner  of  the  same 
type  as  the  last,  but  free  from  its  restraints,  and  therefore,  as 
based  immediately  upon  modern  wants,  thus  far  both  theoreti- 
cally and  practically  perfect, — its  details,  moreover,  becoming 
part  and  parcel  of  our  common  constructive  formulae,  as  these 
took  their  rise  and  grew ; thirdly,  a merely  palatial  variety  of 
the  self-same  model,  combining  usefulness  and  grandeur  with 
great  success  ; fourthly  (and  this  in  a manner  only  supplemen- 
tarily  as  it  concerns  us),  another  variety  worthy  of  notice,  de- 
vised by  our  graceful  neighbours,  but  not  quite  suitable  to  our 
climate ; fifthly,  a more  elaborate  sort  of  the  palatial  style, 
more  flexible,  and,  by  means  of  some  new  features  imported 
from  abroad,  (the  roof  chiefly,)  of  a more  refined  and  finished 
ensemble,  other  qualities  of  serviceableness  remaining  the  same  ; 
and  sixthly,  a more  modest  version  of  the  rural  manner — that  of 
the  cottage — its  simplicity,  its  charm,  and  its  utility  undimi- 
nished, if  not  increased.  Now,  as  in  the  case  of  the  first  class, 
here  also  these  several  styles  are  all  of  one  type — the  Italian. 
We  merely  have  varieties  of  this  ; — in  the  obsolete  Palladian  ; 
in  the  later  Italian  (Italian  meaning,  in  fact,  modern  European), 
comprising  the  Rural,  the  Palatial,  the  characteristic  French, 
and  the  half-Continental  new  Renaissance ; and,  lastly,  in  the 
unpretending  Cottage  manner.  Style  is  not  such  a complex 
question,  then,  after  all.  The  range  of  human  invention  in  the 
article  of  building  art  of  the  domestic  kind  is  not  so  great  as  it 
may  have  once  appeared.  We  have  but  two  leading  ideas  to 
choose  between:  first,  the  Italian  or  Classic  spirit — -that  of 
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Europe  after  the  sixteenth  century ; secondly,  the  Gothic  Spirit 
— that  of  Europe  before  the  sixteenth  century ; or,  in  common 
English  phraseology,  the  one  the  type  of  England  before  the 
Reformation,  and  the  other  the  type  of  England  after  the 
Reformation  ; the  several  varieties  under  these  two  heads  being 
but  phases  of  the  two  ideas  in  various  circumstances. 

The  present  condition  of  the  arts  is  a conflict  between  the  two 
rival  and,  in  a certain  sense,  antagonistic  schools  of  intellect 
here  indicated.  During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centu- 
ries, Classicism,  in  everthing,  reigned  alone.  That  it  abused  its 
authority  and  fell  into  decay  is  but  the  fate  of  all  ascendancies. 
The  nineteenth  century  lias  introduced  Gotliicism  ; it  is  a power- 
ful, uncompromising,  resolute,  and  sometimes  insolent  insurrection 
against  this  Classicism,  which  it  proclaims  to  have  been  always  de- 
void of  regal  right,  and  devoid  of  regal  power.  So  the  new  prin- 
ciple has  grown  up  and  increased,  and  has  lifted  up  its  voice  more 
and  more  loudly,  and  stretched  out  its  grasp  more  and  more  widely, 
aspiring  to  the  entire  and  identical  dominion  which  the  other  held, 
and  to  the  violent  overthrow  of  the  other  into  the  oblivion  that 
waits  upon  imposture.  The  old  principle,  however,  dies  hard, — 
so  far  as  it  dies  at  all.  When  the  new  becomes  openly  jubilant 
sometimes,  and  recklessly  defiant,  such  indiscretion  is  in  favour 
of  the  old  ; when  the  old  gains  some  vantage  and  goes  to  sleep 
again,  the  new  recovers  ground ; enthusiasm  in  the  one  leads 
now  and  then  to  ridicule,  apathy  in  the  other  now  and  then  to 
contempt ; a very  interesting  game,  and  stimulating  to  many  an 
active  mind  and  in  many  a sphere  of  various  activity.  In  the 
sphere  of  architecture  this  is  the  “ Battle  of  the  Styles.” 
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NOTES  ON  ACCOMMODATION  AND  COST. 
CHAPTER  I. — Preliminary  Data. 


Statement  of  the  two  questions.  — A third  question,  the  relation  of  Building  Outlay 
to  Income.  — The  rule  of  one-tenth  of  income  for  Rent,  and  its  different  applica- 
tions. — Calculation  of  Rent.  — Relation  of  retinue  to  scale  of  accommodation. 

Two  very  important  practical  questions  are  here  to  be  dealt  with  ; 
first,  the  progressive  degrees  of  accommodation,  and,  secondly, 
the  relation  of  accommodation  to  cost ; in  other  words,  given  the 
scale  of  the  establishment,  required  the  precise  list  of  the  apart- 
ments, and  their  dimensions,  and  the  total  outlay  involved. 

As  regards  scale  of  accommodation  in  itself,  there  are  of 
course  no  recognised  stages  of  gradation ; but  it  is  easy  to 
assume  such  stages  on  the  basis  of  outlay ; and  we  shall  find  no 
difficulty  accordingly  in  determining  a regular  ratio  of  advance 
in  this  way,  commencing  with  a very  modest  establishment,  and 
ending  with  a very  stately  one.  The  number  of  apartments  to 
correspond  with  each  step,  and  their  dimensions,  we  shall  then 
arrive  at  by  means  of  certain  principles  of  estimate  of  cost, 
which  will  constitute  the  second  subject  of  investigation. 

In  the  arrangement  of  our  argument  we  shall  have  to  reverse 
the  order  here  indicated,  but  that  is  immaterial ; the  develop- 
ment of  our  scheme  of  estimating  must  necessarily  precede,  and 
our  illustrations  of  accommodation  (based  on  such  estimating) 
must  follow. 

There  is  a third  subject  of  inquiry  which  is  at  least  very  im- 
portant to  persons  intending  to  build,  namely,  what  relation 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  Residence  and  the  Rent-roll, — 
that  is  to  say,  what  proportion  the  outlay  upon  a new  House 
ought  to  bear  to  the  value  of  the  Estate,  or  to  the  other  income 
of  the  owner.  Here  however  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
in  spite  of  anxious  endeavour  to  arrive  at  some  standard  of 
judgment  or  advice,  we  feel  obliged  to  yield,  not  before  the 
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delicacy  of  the  subject  (because  it  is  merely  matter  of  business), 
but  before  the  great  variety  of  circumstances  and  the  consequent 
complexity  of  principles  involved.  All  that  we  can  venture  to 
offer  is  the  following  notes. 

There  is  a sort  of  practical  standard  recognized,  whereby, 
amongst  persons  of  moderate  means,  the  total  family  expendi- 
ture, liberally  conducted,  is  about  ten  times  the  rent  of  the 
house  occupied,  taken  as  leasehold  and  clear  of  repairs ; that 
is  to  say,  to  live  well  in  a certain  house  costs  in  all  ten  times 
the  rent. 

But  the  application  of  such  a standard  depends  upon  local 
circumstances  to  a great  extent ; also  upon  personal  circum- 
stances no  less  ; so  that  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  made 
of  use  is  by  help  of  special  analogies.  In  other  words,  this  rule 
of  one-tenth  income  for  rent  may  be  said  to  apply  absolutely  to 
only  one  point  in  the  scale  of  income ; which  point  varies  accord- 
ing to  local  and  personal  circumstances,  and  must  be  ascertained 
in  every  case  from  personal  observation.  Under  that  point  the 
proportion  of  one-tenth  must  be  gradually  increased  ; above  that 
point  it  may  be  gradually  diminished  ; the  lower  the  income  the 
higher  the  proportion  for  rent,  and  vice  versa.  In  respect  of  this 
gradation  also,  personal  observation  must  again  decide. 

In  large  towns,  and  especially  in  London,  the  proportion  for 
rent  is  invariably  greater ; that  is  to  say,  rents  are  high. 

Professional  and  official  persons,  who  combine  business  consi- 
derations with  family  accommodation,  are  exceptional  instances. 

The  rent  in  the  country  must  obviously  be  so  calculated  as  to 
cover  no  more  than  the  mere  residential  accommodation,  ex- 
clusive of  every  such  appendage  as  productive  land,  but  inclusive 
of  the  value  of  the  unproductive  site. 

In  dealing  with  a freehold,  and  the  building  of  a new  house, 
the  percentage  to  be  calculated  as  representing  rent  (generally 
speaking,  what  the  house  would  let  for)  must  obviously  be 
reckoned  upon  the  total  outlay,  including  land  and  fencing, 
stables,  if  any,  suitable  garden  and  grounds,  all  requisite  fixtures, 
and  all  professional  charges. 

It  is  true  that  these  propositions  go  but  a very  little  way 
towards  the  establishment  of  that  most  desirable  thing,  a rule 
of  reasonable  outlay ; (that  is  to  say,  given  one’s  income,  what 
size  of  house  will  it  properly  support  ?)  but  they  will  at  least 
afford  a basis  upon  which  figures  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  any 
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o'iven  case,  so  as  to  check  a conclusion  otherwise  suggested  : 

o 7 OO  7 

and  this  must  be  held  sufficient  in  so  complicated  a matter. 

One  more  preliminary  question  which  is  desirable  to  he  under- 
stood (by  the  architect  this  time  rather  than  his  client),  is  that 
of  the  necessary  provision  to  be  made  in  any  plan  for  retinue  ; 
and  here  the  following  tabulated  statement  is  offered,  as  perhaps 
the  nearest  approximation  to  an  average  which  can  be  effected 
in  so  condensed  a form — although  still  obviously  very  much 
dependent  upon  circumstances. 


Number  of  Servants  to  correspond  with  Progressive  Eates  of 
Accommodation.* 


Assumed 

Minimum 

Again 

Again 

A gain 

I Again 

| Minimum. 

Doubled. 

Doubled. 

Doubled. 

Doubled. 

Doubled. 

Women  Servants. 

1 

Housemaid , 

Nurse > 

2 

2 

4 

5 

8 

10 

Laundry-maid  1 

Lady’s-maid  ) 

Housekeeper  > 

Cook ) 

1 

1 

j 2 

3 

4 

4 

Scullery-maid  1 

Kitchen-maid  1 

Still-room-maid | 

0 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Men  Servants. 

Butler j 

Valet 1 

Footman,  &c 1 

Odd  Man j 

Cellarman,  &c j 

, 0 
0 

1 

° 

2 

0 

3 

1 

5 

1 

9 

2 

Man  Cook  &c 

0 

o 

0 

0 

1 

2 

House  Steward,  &c 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 

The  relation  of  this  statement  to  scale  of  accommodation 
must  of  course  be  arrived  at  through  the  process  already  laid 
down  (although  somewhat  vaguely)  for  ascertaining  the  relation 
of  accommodation  to  family  expenditure. 

In  addition  to  the  domestics  above  mentioned,  there  may 
happen  to  be  attached  to  an  establishment,  especially  of  the 
higher  scales,  one  or  more  superior  employes,  as  governess, 
tutor,  lady’s  companion,  secretary,  librarian ; whilst  on  a still 
higher  scale  of  living  than  we  have  indicated,  besides  a corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  number  of  domestics,  new  household 
officials  would  appear. 


* This  progressive  scale  is  not  identical  with  the  somewhat  similar  scale  for  the 
Estimate  of  Cost  in  the  sequel. 
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It  has  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  as  part  of  the  retinue 
to  be  provided  for  in  a large  house  there  are  the  servants  of 
guests. 

As  regards  out-door  retinue  attached  to  the  Offices,  our  tabu- 
lated statement  may  be  continued  as  follows.  Farm  and  dairy 
servants  are  not  included  ; and  the  peculiarities  of  large  hunting 
establishments,  and  especially  of  breeding  and  racing  stables, 
are  obviously  beyond  our  province. 


Minimum. 

Minimum. 

Doubled. 

Again 

Doubled. 

Again 

Doubled. 

Again  1 
Doubled. 

Again 

Doubled. 

Gardener,  &c 

1 

1 

I 

2 

4 

6 

Coachman,  Groom,  &c. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

8 

Carriages 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Horses 

0 

1 

3 

7 

10 

16 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  Stables  as  well  as  the 
House  have  occasionally  to  accommodate  the  retinue  of  strangers. 

A carpenter,  smith,  or  other  artizan,  may  also  have  to  be 
accommodated  in  connexion  with  the  Stabling. 


CHAPTER  II.  — Modes  of  Estimating. 

Four  modes. — By  bill  of  quantities.  — By  cube  measurement. — By  superficial 
area.  — By  number  of  Rooms.  — Comparison  of  these  systems,  and  preference  of 
the  latter  ones  for  our  purpose. 

The  usual  modes  of  ascertaining  the  cost  of  a house  are,  first, 
by  a bill  of  quantities,  more  or  less  detailed,  of  the  builder’s 
work,  or,  secondly,  by  a valuation  per  cubic  foot  of  space  ; but 
there  are  other  modes  which  for  our  present  purpose  are  perhaps 
preferable,  namely,  thirdly,  by  a valuation  upon  superficial  area 
of  floor,  and,  fourthly,  by  a valuation  per  Room. 

I.  It  being  now  the  almost  universal  custom  in  England  to 
build  by  contract,  the  builder  ascertains  the  value  by  a bill  of 
quantities ; that  is  to  say,  a surveyor  measures  the  work  from 
the  plans  and  reduces  the  whole  to  a systematic  account,  and 
the  contractor  puts  recognised  prices  to  this,  and  arrives  at  a 
contract  value.  This  process  is  obviously  the  only  way  to  attain 
an  absolutely  certain  conclusion ; and  even  the  preliminary 
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estimate  of  the  architect,  if  it  is  to  be  definitely  reliable,  can  be 
obtained  by  no  other  method,  except  in  so  far  as  he  may  feel  at 
liberty  to  abbreviate  the  calculation,  retaining  the  principle. 

II.  Estimate  by  cubical  contents  is  quite  a different  matter. 
By  multiplying  together  the  length,  breadth,  and  height  of  the 
building, — in  one  item  if  the  form  be  very  simple, — in  many 
if  it  be  very  complex, — we  ascertain  the  entire  space  occupied, 
including  walls,  foundations,  and  roof.  It  is  then  matter  of  no 
more  than  approximation  by  help  of  precedents,  what  price  ought 
to  be  put  upon  this  space  per  cubic  foot ; and  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  precedents  are  so  many,  and  have  been  so  well  studied, 
that  experienced  men,  with  due  consideration  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  case  in  hand,  can  give  an  opinion  of  the  value  in  this 
simple  way  with  much  more  decision  than  might  be  thought 
possible.  However,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  no  builder  could  take  a contract  on  such  a mode 
of  estimating,  and  that  therefore  it  is  never  in  any  case  to  be 
recognised  except  for  the  mere  purpose  of  a hasty  approximation. 

III.  Estimate  by  superficial  area  is  derived  directly  from  the 
system  just  described.  If  numerous  examples  of  actual  cost 
enable  us  to  arrive  at  certain  prices  per  cubic  foot  for  certain 
descriptions  of  buildings  respectively,  it  is  plain  that  the  next 
step  is  an  easy  one  to  transform  these  prices  into  a shape  which 
shall  enable  us  to  say  that  a certain  sort  of  apartments,  of  an 
understood  standard  height,  will  cost  so  much  per  superficial  foot 
of  floor,  or  more  conveniently  per  Square  of  100  superficial  feet. 

IY.  Estimate  by  number  of  rooms  is  in  turn  derived  from  the 
same  principle,  amounting  to  no  more  than  this — that  average 
houses  of  a certain  scale  of  accommodation  contain  a certain 
average  number  of  rooms,  so  that  the  average  cost  per  room  is 
so  much.  In  this  mode  of  calculation  the  difficulty  is  how  to 
count  the  rooms — whether  to  consider,  for  example,  a spacious 
Gallery  as  one,  or  two,  or  three,  and  what  limit  to  define  in 
counting  two  small  places  as  one.  In  any  case,  it  may  be  re- 
marked, a Staircase  must  be  taken  as  one  room  on  each  floor ; 
Corridors  and  Passages  must  be  included  in  the  enumeration ; 
and  all  matters  beyond  the  average  must  be  allowed  for  after- 
wards. (Illustrations  of  this  mode  of  counting  appear  in  the  con- 
cluding Chapters  of  this  Part.) 

A comparison  of  these  several  systems  as  regards  serviceable- 
ness is  easily  offered.  First,  for  an  accurate  estimate,  the  bill 
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of  quantities,  in  one  form  or  another,  cannot  be  dispensed  with  ; 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  extraordinary  differences  which 
often  appear  in  the  tenders  of  different  contractors  for  the  same 
work,  indicating  serious  differences  in  the  rate  of  prices,  come  to 
render  even  this  detailed  manner  of  calculation  so  far  uncertain. 
Secondly,  in  the  hands  of  an  experienced  person,  the  principle 
of  estimate  by  the  cubic  foot  affords  unquestionably  an  easy  and 
reasonable  approximation,  provided  it  is  carefully  managed ; but 
here  the  intended  building  must  be  fully  determined  upon,  and 
the  cubical  contents,  in  fact,  obtained  by  careful  measurement 
of  proper  drawings.  Thirdly,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  super- 
ficial area  is  more  within  reach  in  cases  where  the  project  has 
not  been  wholly  reduced  to  drawing  ; inasmuch  as  a table  of  the 
apartments  required,  with  their  dimensions,  allowing  proper 
additions  for  walls  and  waste  space,  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  intelligent  calculator,  possessed  of  prices  but  not  plans,  to 
arrive  at  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  cost.  Lastly,  to  reckon  by 
the  number  of  rooms  is  obviously  more  convenient  still  in  this 
way,  if  it  can  be  made  sufficiently  reliable. 

The  object  of  this  argument  is  to  pave  the  way  for  an  endea- 
vour in  the  sequel  to  make  available  the  more  facile  modes  of 
estimating.  To  make  our  calculations  here  upon  either  quan- 
tities or  cubical  computation  is  obviously  impossible.  After  a 
few  further  remarks,  therefore,  of  a preparatory  nature,  it  will 
be  our  task  to  reduce  to  system  the  modes  of  estimating  by 
superficial^  area  and  by  number  of  rooms,  which  we  shall  after- 
wards use  exclusively. 


CHAPTER  III.  — Supplementary  Expenses. 

Extras  to  be  allowed  for,  and  why.  — Rule  as  to  the  allowances  to  be  made  for 
these  beforehand.  — Enlargement  of  the  undertaking,  how  to  be  considered.  — 
Professional  charges.  — Architect’s  charges  and  duties.  — Surveyor’s  charges  and 
duties.  — The  Landscape-gardener  and  the  Engineer.  — The  Clerk  of  Works,  his 
duties  and  expenses.  — Landscape-gardener’s  Superintendent.  — Law  costs.  — 
Fixtures.  — Extra  on  drainage  or  water-supply.  — Stabling  to  be  separate. — 
Porter’s  Lodge  or  Cottages.  — The  Land,  fencing,  walls,  gates,  &c.  — Grounds 
and  Garden,  and  the  Landscape-gardener's  work.  — Decoration,  &c.  — Architect's 
Estimates  mistrusted  : the  remedy. 

One  thing  that  must  not  be  forgotten  is  this, — that,  as  the 
various  modes  of  estimating  above  described,  if  kept  within 
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their  proper  and  safe  limits,  go  no  further  in  any  case  than 
the  charges  of  the  builder  for  a definite  amount  of  work,  the 
proprietor  must  take  due  note,  from  the  first,  of  all  the  supple- 
mentary expenses  which  will  have  to  be  incurred.  These  we 
shall  therefore  now  set  forth. 

First,  there  will  be  Extras.  There  may  possibly  be  such  a 
thing  in  the  records  of  building  transactions  as  a contract  which 
has  involved  no  extras  whatever ; but  if  so,  let  no  prudent  man 
reckon  upon  his  own  being  another.  The  common  way  in  which 
the  appearance  of  extra  charges  is  avoided  is  by  the  architect 
providing  in  his  contract  with  the  builder  that  a certain  sum  or 
certain  quantities  of  work  shall  be  allowed  for  in  addition  to 
what  is  represented  by  the  plans ; and  in  experienced  hands  this 
is  generally  satisfactory ; but  as  regards  the  real  question  in- 
volved, the  practice  only  testifies  to  the  fact  that  extras  must 
inevitably  accrue ; although  it  goes  far  to  show  also  that  the 
allowance  to  be  made  for  such  extras  has  been  reduced  almost 
to  a certainty.  It  is  not  that  the  architect  makes  positive  omis- 
sions in  his  drawings  and  specification ; this  is  rarely  the  case. 
But,  as  the  work  proceeds,  the  constant  occurrence  of  after- 
thoughts on  the  part  of  both  architect  and  proprietor,  especially 
the  latter,  is  such  as  to  make  it  matter  of  certainty  that  addi- 
tional expense  will  be  occasioned  by  their  adoption.  The  archi- 
tect therefore  makes  an  allowance  for  this  according  to  his 
impressions  of  the  character  of  the  work  and  the  disposition 
of  his  client.  This  allowance  ought  to  be  never  less  than  5 
per  cent.,  and  more  generally  10  per  cent,  will  be  advisable. 
Secondly,  experienced  persons  will  agree  that  beyond  this  the 
proprietor  himself  will  do  well  to  appropriate  in  his  own  calcu- 
lations, as  his  oim  personal  allowance  for  extra  orders , a further 
percentage,  to  be  saved  if  possible,  but  spent  if  better  cannot  be. 
It  will  be  a rare  case  in  which  the  dissatisfaction  arising  from 
extras  will  occur  if  these  sensible  rules  be  followed. 

As  to  the  extra  expenditure  which  arises,  not  from  mere  after- 
thoughts in  detail,  but  from  enlarged  limits  in  the  undertaking 
itself,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  although  it  is  unfair  to  cast  the 
responsibility  upon  the  architect,  it  is  nevertheless  the  fact  that 
an  experienced  adviser  will  be  able  very  frequently  so  to  anticipate 
probabilities  as  to  avoid  the  complication  referred  to.  In  the 
case  of  a high-class  Ttesidence  more  than  any  other  subject  within 
the  architect’s  province,  the  danger  of  the  client  being  led  into. 
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additional  outlay,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  requires  to  be 
kept  continually  in  view. 

After  the  question  of  Extras,  we  may  mention  that  of  Pro- 
fessional Charges.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  these 
are  not  only  a separate  item  from  the  estimate  of  building,  but 
one  that  ought  to  be  kept  separate.  The  Architect's  standard 
charge  is  5 per  cent,  on  the  total  outlay  ; this  covers  the  whole 
of  his  routine  services  for  the  design,  drawings,  specification,  and 
superintendence ; and  if  there  should  be  any  extra  trouble 
(which  there  need  not  be),  it  is  chargeable  at  an  equitable  rate ; 
travelling  expenses  also  being  additional.*  Another  professional 
man  who  follows  the  Architect  is  the  Surveyor.  He  measures 
the  work  if  required  for  the  obtainment  of  a contract,  and  at  the 
close  he  measures  for  valuation  any  deviations  therefrom  which 
may  have  occurred.  He  is  paid  for  this  by  a fixed  commission ; 
but  his  charges  are  generally  included  in  the  Builder’s  accounts, 
and  so  do  not  appear.  A Landscape-gardener's  charges  are  ge- 
nerally made  by  time,  according  to  the  standing  of  the  artist ; 


* The  remarks  of  certain  reviewers 
prompt  the  insertion  of  a note  here  on 
the  important  practical  question,  whether 
to  employ  an  architect  or  not.  No  doubt 
there  are  strong  inducements  for  a 
gentleman  of  intelligence  and  leisure  to 
take  personal  charge  of  the  building  of 
his  own  house.  It  seems  so  easy  a 
thing ; and  so  pleasurable ; no  stranger 
can  understand  so  well  what  one  wants ; 
architects  are  said  to  be  fastidious, 
wasteful,  and  expensive ; and  lastly,  as 
it  is  now  suggested,  here  is  a book  in 
which  a professional  architect  explains 
all  the  secrets  of  his  experience,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  helping  the  amateur. 
Now  it  is  certainly  true  that  we  have 
not  hesitated  to  lay  before  the  general 
reader,  and  with  the  utmost  anxiety  that 
it  should  be  intelligible,  everything  of 
house-plan  that  seems  worth  his  know- 
ledge ; but  it  must  be  frankly  explained 
that  this  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
him  in  the  dangerous  pastime  of  amateur 
architecture.  We  strive  to  interest  him 
in  the  subject  of  plan;  to  teach  him 
how  to  judge  for  himself  of  its  minutest 
details;  to  show  him  what  a goodly 
thing  a good  English  dwelling  may  be 
made  : but  to  allow  him  to  suppose  that 


by  the  help  of  this  book  he  can  “ be  his 
own  architect  ” would  be  a treacherous 
weakness.  If  occasionally  an  architect 
wastes  money,  it  is  through  inexperience 
chiefly;  and  ten  times  more  frequently 
is  money  wasted,  and  ten  times  more 
lavishly,  for  want  of  the  guidance  of  his 
skill.  If  a client  sometimes  feels  com- 
pelled to  surrender  his  personal  wishes 
to  professional  dictation,  it  is  his  own 
fault  if  he  does  so  without  good  reason. 
In  a word,  the  architect  is  but  one 
amongst  the  many  trained  experts  who 
have  become  indispensable  in  business ; 
and  doing  without  him  is  simply  going 
back  fifty  or  a hundred  years.  To  pro- 
vide for  his  client  all  he  wants , to  do  this 
better  than  it  could  be  done  otherwise,  and 
to  do  it  more  cheaply,  are  his  primary  func- 
tions. It  is  good  counsel  to  say — Avoid 
building;  but  if  it  cannot  be  avoided, 
good  counsel  says — Take  good  advice. 

It  may  be  mentioned  by  the  way  that 
disputes  on  the  subject  of  architects’ 
charges  are  now  in  a very  great  measure 
prevented  by  the  Eoyal  Institute  of 
Architects  having  published  an  autho- 
rized Tariff,  which  is  to  be  had  by  any 
person  on  application  at  their  Hall  in 
London. 
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although  sometimes  by  commission  or  contract ; but  as  we  give 
no  estimates  of  the  cost  of  landscape-gardening,  these  rates  need 
not  be  spoken  of.  The  Engineer  is  very  seldom  required  in 
domestic  building  except  for  mechanical  apparatus,  when  his 
services  are  included  in  the  trade  cost  of  the  goods.  Lastly,  it 
has  to  be  borne  in  mind  as  an  item  of  outlay,  that  a Clerk  of 
Works,  or  superintendent,  has  to  be  employed  in  any  case  of 
importance,  to  direct  the  Contractor’s  operations  under  the 
Architect’s  orders : he  is  a weekly  servant  at  something  more 
than  foreman’s  wages.  The  Landscape-gardener  has  a cor- 
responding Superintendent  if  necessary.  Law  costs  we  ought 
perhaps  to  mention  as  a possible  charge;  but  these  are  not 
generally  to  be  considered  as  probable.  A properly-drawn  con- 
tract, however,  may  cost  a few  guineas,  if  the  work  be  too 
important  to  trust  to  the  Architect’s  common  form  of  agreement. 

Fixtures  are  a subject  that  may  be  next  mentioned.  It  is 
generally  understood  that  in  ordinary  estimates  at  the  present 
day  all  the  more  common  fixtures  are  included,  such  as  dressers, 
shelving,  cupboards,  sinks,  bells,  water-pipes,  &c. ; and  even 
stoves  and  chimney-pieces ; but  such  fixtures  as  are  more  akin 
to  furniture,  and  any  apparatus  or  appliances  of  an  extraordinary 
kind,  must  be  matter  of  additional  cost. 

Drainage  and  Water  Supply,  within  usual  limits,  form  no  extra 
beyond  the  total  of  ordinary  estimates  ; but  anything  beyond  the 
average  in  either  of  these  forms  must  be  specially  provided  for, — 
as  for  example  a very  deep  well,  pumping  machinery,  a distant 
outfall  of  drainage,  or  the  like. 

As  regards  Stabling,  it  may  be  here  remarked  that  it  is  not 
advisable  to  mix  up  its  cost  in  any  way  with  the  estimate  of  the 
House.  It  is  generally  a separate  matter  of  plan,  and  in  valua- 
tion it  stands  at  a lower  rate  of  price.  We  prefer  therefore  to 
let  it  form  a special  subject  in  the  sequel. 

A Porters  Lodge  if  required  must  be  separately  estimated ; 
sometimes  there  are  more  than  one  of  these,  and  even  other 
Cottages  for  servants. 

The  Land  actually  occupied  for  residential  purposes  we  have 
already  said  must  be  made  a special  item  of  calculation  as  regards 
investment ; we  have  now  to  point  out  that  the  requisite  fencing, 
walls,  and  gates , whether  on  a large  or  small  scale,  must  not  be 
overlooked.  If  already  in  existence,  they  add  to  the  value  of 
the  land  ; if  not,  they  have  to  be  provided  and  paid  for. 
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The  formation  of  the  Grounds  and  Garden , the  supply  of 
shrubs,  the  making  of  roadways,  turf  work,  Garden  walls,  Green- 
houses and  Sheds,  Terraces,  and  in  short  all  the  works  of  the 
landscape-gardener,  must  be  duly  allowed  for ; * and  these  are 
matters  which  it  is  difficult  to  put  a price  upon,  except  in  view 
of  a case  in  hand.  The  only  advice  that  can  be  offered  to  the 
reader  is  to  allow  for  them  (with  a percentage  for  extras)  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  precedent  he  happens  to  have  at  command. 

Decoration  of  all  ordinary  kinds  suitable  for  the  house,  accord- 
ing to  its  rate,  is  included  in  any  complete  estimate,  by  what- 
ever mode  arrived  at ; but  an  extra  allowance  has  to  be  made 
for  any  superior  style  of  finish.  Internally  there  may  be  art- 
work of  high  class,  sculpture,  figure-painting,  elaborate  modelling 
and  carving,  marble  or  scagliola  work,  bronze,  parqueterie,  the 
use  of  costly  woods,  and  so  forth;  all  obviously  beyond  the 
legitimate  boundaries  of  constructive  work.  Externally  there 
may  be  costly  material,  elaborate  workmanship,  an  expensive 
style  of  design,  intricate  effects  of  art,  numerous  ornamental 
adjuncts,  and  perhaps  other  causes  of  unusual  expenditure.  It 
will  be  matter  of  experienced  judgment  to  determine  the  precise 
limit  in  these  respects  which  shall  correspond  with  a given  limit 
of  accommodation ; but  this  must  be  done,  and  anything  be- 
yond must  be  fairly  allowed  for  as  extra  on  the  standard  of  out- 
lay for  the  Building. 

It  is  well  known  that  Architects  Estimates  are  generally  mis- 
trusted : it  is  a good  rule  to  pay  a few  guineas  to  an  independent 
Surveyor  for  an  independent  estimate. 


CHAPTER  IY.  — Calculation  of  Pkices. 

Data  per  foot  cube  at  London  rates.  — Deduction  of  these  to  superficial  prices,  and 
to  prices  per  Doom.  — Estimator’s  Keady-reckoner.  — Provincial  prices. 

Taking  as  our  standard  the  best  ordinary  model  of  plan,  and 
the  locality  of  London,  we  may  set  out  with  the  fact  that  by 
cubical  contents  a well-built  Residence  is  found  to  cost  as 
follows : — 

Per  cubic  foot. 

For  the  Main  Building  or  Family  Department  ..  ..  8 d.  to  15c?. 

For  the  attached  Offices  or  Servants’  Department  ..  6c?.  to  10c?. 

For  Stables  and  Farm-Offices  4c?.  to  8c?. 
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The  minimum  prices  refer  to  the  smallest  and  simplest  descrip- 
tion of  houses;  the  maximum  prices  are  those  which  pertain  to 
the  most  sumptuous. 

Proceeding  upon  these  data,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
progressive  scale  of  accommodation  carries  with  it  not  only  a 
progressive  rate  of  price  per  cubic  foot,  but  secondly  a gradual 
increase  in  the  height  of  rooms,  and  thirdly  an  augmentation  of 
the  size  of  rooms,  the  following  Table  can  be  readily  understood 
as  the  result.  (See  following  page). 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  between  the  successive  figures  in 
each  column  is  that  of  geometrical  progression  ; in  other  words, 
it  may  be  laid  down  as  in  a manner  self-evident  that  a regu- 
larity of  increase  of  this  sort  must  be  found  to  exist  in  every 
particular  element  of  the  gradually  increasing  total, — namely, 
in  the  cubical  value,  in  the  average  height  of  rooms,  in  the 
value  superficially,  in  the  total  superficial  area,  in  the  total 
number  of  rooms,  and  in  the  average  value  per  room.  The 
mode  in  which  the  Table  has  been  prepared  is  therefore  this.  If 
we  take  1250 1.  to  represent  the  cost  of  an  assumed  minimum  of 
accommodation,  and  80,000/.  that  of  a maximum,  the  interval 
is  divided  into  progressive  stages  of  Outlay  proposed,  by  the 
easy  means  of  making  each  successive  amount  double  that  of 
the  preceding, — which  is  of  course  the  simplest  possible  form  of 
geometrical  progression.  The  Cubical  Values  from  8d.  to  1 5d. 
per  foot  in  the  Family  Department,  and  from  6d.  to  10 d.  in  the 
Servants’  Department,  are  then  graduated  between  extremes  to 
correspond  in  ratios  of  their  own  (columns  1 & 1).  The  Heights 
are  next  treated  in  like  manner  (columns  2 & 2).  The  result  is 
a graduated  scale  of  average  Prices  per  superficial  Square  in  each 
case, — forming  the  columns  3 & 3 of  the  table.  The  columns 
4 & 4,  in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  Proportions  of  Superficial 
Area  between  the  two  Departments,  must  be  the  result  of 
experiment.  The  two  columns  6 & 6 are  similarly  obtained, — 
the  Number  of  Rooms  in  each  Department.  The  columns  5,  5, 
& 7,  7,  are  no  more  than  the  money  results  of  the  others, — the 
Proportion  of  Cost  between  the  Departments  and  the  Price  per 
Room  in  each.  The  final  right-hand  column  of  the  Resulting 
Outlay  (the  addition  together  of  the  amounts  in  columns  5,  5) 
is  the  proof  of  the  calculation,  as  compared  with  the  preliminary 
column  of  Nominal  Total  Outlay  on  which  it  started. 

Whether  it  is  right  to  assume  the  absolute  government  of 


(London  Prices.  For  the  allowance  to  be  made  thereon  in  the  Country  see  p.  393.) 
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geometrical  progression  throughout  all  stages  and  all  elements  of 
the  calculation,  is  a thing  that  we  cannot  pause  to  investigate ; 
but  it  may  be  at  least  assumed  here  as  plausible  in  theory,  and 
tested  afterwards  by  its  application  to  practice.  It  need  only  be 
said  that  the  results  appearing  in  the  successive  detailed  Esti- 
mates in  the  sequel  certainly  seem  to  be  such  as  to  warrant  us 
in  affirming  the  principle  to  be  one  that  gives  a fair  and  intel- 
ligible average.  (The  actual  value  of  thej  Table,  however,  in 
respect  of  its  precise  figures,  depends  of  course  upon  the  accuracy 
of  its  experimental  data ; and  as  these  at  the  best  may  be  called 
matter  of  opinion,  the  reader  who  differs  from  our  details  is 
invited  to  make  his  own  allowances,  which  cannot  be  a difficult 
matter.) 

We  now  proceed  to  set  forth  Estimates  of  Accommodation  and 
Cost  for  the  series  of  cases  thus  indicated. 

One  question  must,  however,  be  first  taken  up  which  will 
suggest  itself  to  every  reader ; namely,  what  is  the  relation  of 
the  London  prices  here  dealt  with  to  the  local  rates  of  various 
provincial  localities  ? It  is  not  easy  to  answer  in  this  respect 
except  in  very  general  terms.  In  London,  as  a rule,  all 
ordinary  material  and  labour  are  at  their  highest  price.  Accord- 
ingly, in  any  given  locality  in  the  country,  provided  the  ma- 
terial and  labour  of  the  locality  be  accepted,  there  must  be  a 
reduction  in  price  according  to  the  remoteness  of  the  place  from 
the  influence  of  London — or  of  course  any  other  large  town. 
But  the  acceptance  of  the  material  and  labour  of  the  locality 
must  obviously  depend  upon  the  description  of  work  required, 
— that  is  to  say,  generally  upon  the  rank  of  the  house ; and 
whenever  the  material  or  labour  of  a superior  locality  (espe- 
cially of  London)  has  to  be  brought  down  to  the  spot,  the 
greater  the  distance  the  greater  the  extra  cost  for  carriage  and 
various  disadvantages,  and  very  often  for  workmen’s  lodging  ;* 
and  this  may  tell  up  rapidly.  Then,  besides  these  more  general 
considerations,  there  are  numerous  minor  points  which  may 
seriously  affect  the  rate  of  cost, — such  as  the  accidental  local 
cartage  of  bricks  or  stone  from  the  brickfield  or  the  quarry,  or 
of  timber  from  the  nearest  wharfage,  or  of  sand  from  the  nearest 
pit,  and  so  on ; and  here  it  is  very  plain  that  at  so  much  per 
load  per  mile  the  difference  between  one  mile  of  good  road  and 


* Skilled  workmen  sent  to  the  coun- 
try from  London  receive  their  usual 
London  wages,  and  in  addition  thereto 


all  travelling  expenses  and  the  whole 
cost  of  their  lodging  in  the  country. 
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many  miles  of  bad  may  become  serious.  However,  it  seems  to 
be  thought  reasonable  to  say  that,  accidents  apart,  there  will  be 
in  plain  country  works  a reduction  on  London  prices  varying 
from  5 or  10  per  cent,  on  the  whole  cost,  up  to  20  or  even  25 
per  cent.,  or  sometimes  still  more,  according  to  the  general  rate 
of  the  comparative  value  of  money  in  the  locality : but  that  in 
more  elaborate  works  this  reduction  will  be  more  or  less  counter- 
balanced according  to  the  degree  of  elaboration  and  the  distance 
from  headquarters.  Such  allowances,  however,  it  is  obviously 
necessary  for  us  to  leave  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader  in 
dealing  with  any  particular  case  on  the  spot. 


CHAPTER  Y.  — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of 
1250/.  in  London.  (From  850/.  to  1200/.  in  the  Country.) 

Taking  our  standard  London  prices  by  superficial  area  at  the 
rates  of  40/.  per  Square  of  1 00  feet  for  the  Family  Rooms,  and 
28/.  for  the  Servant’s  Rooms,  according  to  the  Table,  the  fol- 
lowing accommodation  may  be  here  suggested. 

Family  Department  : 13  Rooms. 


1 Dining-room  

18 

X 

15  feet 

= 270  feet. 

1 Drawing-room 

18 

X 

15 

270 

1 Porch  

8 

X 

5 

40 

2 Floors  of  Staircase 

12 

X 

7 

168 

2 Bedrooms 

16 

X 

13 

416 

2 Ditto 

12 

X 

12 

288 

1 Dressing-room 

8 

X 

8 

64 

1 Nursery 

14 

X 

14 

196 

1 Bath-room  and  W.  C 

10 

X 

10 

100 

1 Passage  to  Bedrooms 

.. 

46 

13  Rooms 

1858 

Walls  and  Waste,  say  one-fifth 

•• 

•• 

372 

Aggregate  superficial  Area 

2230  feet. 

£. 

2230  feet  at  40/.  per  square 

. - 892 

Servants’  Department: 

13  Rooms. 

1 Kitchen 

16 

X 

14  feet 

= 224  feet. 

1 Scullery  and  Wash-house 

14 

X 

14 

196 

1 Larder  

8 

X 

5 

40 

3 Rooms 


. . . Carried  forward 


460  £892  0 0 
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3 Rooms  . . . . Brought  forward 

..  460  feet  892  0 0 

1 Pantry  

8 

X 

5 feet 

= 40 

1 Lady’s  Store-room  and  China-) 
closet  f 

10 

X 

8 

80 

1 Linen-closet  

6 

X 

5 

30 

1 Knife-house  

6 

X 

5 

30 

1 Ashbin  and  W.  C 

8 

X 

6 

48 

1 Coal-cellar  

10 

X 

7 

70 

1 Wine-cellar  

10 

X 

7 

70 

1 Beer-cellar,  &c 

10 

X 

7 

70 

1 Servants’  Bedroom 

12 

X 

10 

120 

1 Passage  

57 

13  Rooms 

1075 

Walls  and  Waste,  say  one-fiftli 

215 

Aggregate  superficial  Area 1290  feet. 

1290  feet  at  28 1.  per  square = 361  0 0 

£1253  0 0 


The  additions  to  this  estimate  for  the  other  items  of  cost, 
already  particularised  and  explained,  may  be  suggested  as 
follows : — 

£.  s.  d. 

For  the  Fences,  Gates,  Gardener’s- work,  a small  Greenhouse,)  ica  o n 

Shrubs,  &c.  (no  Stabling),  say f 

For  Professional  charges,  (no  Clerk  of  Works,)  and  Sundries  80  0 0 

For  extra  Fixtures,  &c 25  0 0 

For  Extras,  allow  for  the  sake  of  prudence  10  per  cent,  on)  -^5  q q 
the  House  f 


£380  0 0 


For  cases  in  the  country,  according  to  what  has  been  laid 
down  in  the  last  chapter,  these  amounts  may  be  put  at  850?. 
and  upwards,  and  260?.  and  upwards,  respectively. 


CHAPTER  VI. — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of 
2500?.  in  London.  (From  1750?.  to  2400?.  in  the 
Country.) 

Our  standard  London  prices  for  a house  of  this  class,  at  per 
Square  of  100  feet,  will  be  seen  by  the  Table  to  be  48?.  for 
Family  Rooms  and  31?.  10s.  for  Offices;  and  at  these  rates 
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the  following  may  be  set  forth  as  an  appropriate  scheme  of 
accommodation  for  the  present  example. 


Family  Department  : 20  Dooms. 


1 Dining-room  

20 

X 

16  feet 

= 320  feet. 

1 Drawing-room 

20 

X 

16 

320 

1 Library  or  Study  

14 

X 

12 

168 

1 Porch  

8 

X 

8 

64 

1 Hall | 

1 Staircase J 

10 

X 

16 

160 

1 1st  Floor  Staircase 

10 

X 

14 

140 

1 2nd  Floor  ditto  

10 

X 

12 

120 

1 Corridor 

. . 

100 

2 Bedrooms 

16 

X 

15 

480 

2 Ditto  

14 

X 

13 

364 

1 Ditto  ..  

10 

X 

14 

140 

1 Dressing-room 

10 

X 

14 

140 

1 Ditto  

10 

X 

8 

80 

2 Nurseries 

14 

X 

14 

392 

2 Bath-rooms  and  W.  Cs 

137 

20  Rooms 

Walls  and  Waste,  say  one-fifth 

3125 

625 

Aggregate  superficial  Area  .. 

3750  feet. 

3750  feet  at  48?.  per  square 

£. 

..  - 1800 

Servants’  Department  : 19  Rooms. 


1 Kitchen 

16 

X 

16  feet 

= 256  feet. 

1 Scullery 

12 

X 

10 

120 

2 Larder  and  Pantry 

18 

X 

7 

126 

1 Store-room,  &c 

10 

X 

10 

100 

1 Wash-house  

14 

X 

14 

196 

1 Linen-closet  

8 

X 

5 

40 

1 Butler’s  Pantry  

14 

X 

10 

140 

1 Knife-house  and  W.  C 

. . 

86 

1 Ashbin  and  W.  C 

.. 

60 

1 Coal-cellar  

10 

X 

8 

80 

1 Wine-cellar  

10 

X 

8 

80 

1 Beer-cellar  

11 

X 

8 

88 

3 Servants’  Rooms  

10 

X 

10 

300 

3 Floors  of  Second  Stair,  &c. 

10 

X 

6 

180 

19  Rooms 

1852 

Walls  and  Waste,  say  one-fifth 

370 

Aggregate  superficial  Area 2222  feet. 

2222  feet  at  31?.  per  square = 700  0 0 


£2500  0 0 
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To  complete  the  cost,  as  before  explained,  we  may  suggest  the 
following  figures : — 

£.  s.  d. 

For  Fences,  Gates,  Garden-walls,  Greenhouse,  Shrubs,  and)  ^qq  q q 

labour  on  the  ground,  say J 

For  Stables  and  Outbuildings  (on  the  scale  of  one  carriage.)  q q 

two  horses,  and  two  men  for  Stables  and  Garden),  say  $ 


For  Professional  charges  (no  Clerk  of  Works)  and  sundries  150  0 0 

For  extra  Fixtures,  &c.  50  0 0 

For  Extras  allow  prudentially  10  per  cent,  on  House  ..  250  0 0 


£1100  0 0 


Country  prices,  as  before,  would  give  1750/.  and  upwards,  and 
800/.  and  upwards  respectively. 


CHAPTER  VII. — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of 
5000/.  in  London.  (From  3500/.  to  4750/.  in  the 
Country.) 

In  this  case  it  may  be  well,  as  an  exercise,  to  vary  our  mode  of 
proceeding,  and,  on  the  basis  of  the  Table  to  show  how  the  scale 
of  accommodation  may  be  made  the  subject  of  direct  calculation. 
That  is  to  say,  supposing  5000/.  (London  prices)  -to  be  the 
outlay  resolved  upon,  required  the  list  of  apartments,  and  their 
dimensions,  which  can  be  had  for  this  amount. 

By  referring  to  the  Table,  we  find  in  the  first  place  that  in 
the  Family  Department  we  can  have  30  Rooms,  and  in  the 
Offices  29  Rooms. 

Let  us  therefore,  as  the  second  step,  attempt  to  construct 
a list  approximately;  say  as  follows,  commencing  with  the 
Family  Department  of  30  Rooms.  We  will  mark  with  a point 
of  interrogation  the  items  for  possible  reduction,  if  necessary. 


1 Dining-room. 

1 Drawing-room. 

1 Library. 

1 Morning-room. 

1 Gentleman’s-room. 

1 Boudoir.  ? 

1 Cloak-room  and  W.  C.  (to  count 
one). 

1 Porch. 

1 Hall. 


1 Garden  Porch.  ? 

2 Floors  Corridors. 

1 Passage  (remaining  Floor). 

3 Floors  Staircase. 

9 Bedrooms.  ? 

3 Dressing-rooms.? 

2 Nurseries. 

2 Bath-rooms  and  W.  Cs. 


32  Piooms  in  all. 
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Then,  as  a third  step,  there  being  here  32  rooms  instead  of 
the  required  number  of  30,  we  must  remove  from  the  list  two. 
Let  these  be  the  Boudoir  and  the  Garden  Porch  ; in  other  words, 
let  us  content  ourselves  with  the  Morning-room  for  the  former 
and  a Garden-door  for  the  latter.  The  list  so  far  may  then  be 
considered  settled. 

The  Offices  next,  of  29  Rooms  by  the  Table,  we  approximate 
in  a similar  way. 


1 Kitchen. 

1 Scullery. 

A Larders  (3) 

Store-room 

1 Wash-house. 

1 Laundry. 

1 Linen-room. 

1 Butler’s  Pantry. 

1 Service-room. 

1 Housekeeper’s-room. 

1 Still-room.? 

1 Servants’  Hall. 

1 Housemaid’s  Closets  (two  to 
count  as  one). 


1 Knife  and  Shoe  House. 

1 Brushing-room.  ? 

JAshbin  ) (to  count  as 

(Water-closets  ) two). 

1 Wine-cellar. 

1 Beer-cellar. 

1 Coal-cellar. 

1 Spare  Cellar.  ? 

4 Bedrooms.  ? 

3 Floors  Staircase, 
gj  Corridor  ) (three  stories,  to  count 
( Passages  J three). 

1 Lumber  and  Box  Boom.  ? 

32  Booms  in  all. 


{(two  of  these  small 
rooms  to  count  as 
one). 


To  reduce  this  to  the  proper  number,  29,  let  us  remove  the 
Still-room,  Brushing-room,  and  Spare  Cellar.  (Here  however 
an  explanation  must  be  made  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  is  self- 
evident  to  most  readers.  It  does  not  follow  that  in  this  House 
we  cannot  have  a Brushing-room  or  a Spare  Cellar ; we  remove 
these  from  the  list  merely  as  one  way  ol  reducing  the  number. 
In  fact,  here  and  elsewhere  it  would  obviously  be  quite  com- 
petent for  us  even  to  substitute  for  certain  of  the  apartments 
retained  on  the  list  certain  others  not  on  the  list,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  in  hand,  without  in  any  degree 
invalidating  the  illustration.) 

The  next  step  is  based  upon  a further  reference  to  the  Table. 
It  appears  that  the  30  Family  Rooms  must  be  made  to  occupy  a 
total  superficial  area  of  6310  feet,  and  the  29  Offices  a total  of 
3900  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  several  apartments  have 
accordingly  now  to  be  made  matter  of  adjustment.  The  result, 
after  a good  deal  of  trimming,  which  must  be  patiently  per- 
formed, will  be  something  like  this : — 
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Family  Department  : 30  Rooms. 


1  Dining-room 24 

1 Drawing-room  24 

1 Library  14 

1 Morning-room 14 

1 Gentleman’s-room  or  Study  . . 12 

1 Cloak-room  and  W.  C.  ..  10 

1 Porch  ..  8 

1 Hall 14 

2 Floors  Corridors  20 

1 Passage  

3 Floors  Staircase  12 

3 Bedrooms  16 

6 Ditto  14 

3 Dressing-rooms  10 

2 Nurseries 14 

2 Baths  and  W.  Cs 10 


30  Rooms 

Walls  and  Waste,  say  one-fifth  .. 

Aggregate  superficial  Area  . . 
6310  feet  at  57§Z.  per  square 


X 

17  feet 

= 408  feet, 

X 

17 

408 

X 

14 

196 

X 

14 

196 

X 

10 

120 

X 

10 

100 

X 

8 

64 

X 

12 

168 

X 

8 

320 

, , 

106 

X 

12 

432 

X 

14 

672 

X 

14 

1176 

X 

10 

300 

X 

14 

392 

X 

10 

200 

5258 

. 

• • • 

1052 

6310  feet.  £.  s.  d. 
= 3639  0 0 


Servants’  Department  : 29  Rooms. 


1 Kitchen 

..  18 

X 

16  feet 

= 288  feet. 

1 Scullery 

..  14 

X 

12 

168 

2 ( Larders  

..  15 

X 

9 

135 

(Store-room  

..  10 

X 

8 

80 

1 Wash-house  

..  16 

X 

12 

192 

1 Laundry 

..  16 

X 

12 

192 

1 Linen-room  

..  9 

X 

9 

81 

1 Butler’s  Pantry 

..  12 

X 

12 

144 

1 Service-room  

..  10 

X 

7 

70 

1 Housekeeper’s-room 

..  16 

X 

12 

192 

1 Servants’  Hall 

..  16 

X 

12 

192 

1 Housemaid’s  Closets  (2)  .. 

. # 

60 

1 Knife  and  Shoe  House 
A Ashbin  ( 

..  10 

X 

5 

50 

(Water-closets  f 

•• 

100 

1 Wine-cellar  

..  12 

X 

8 

96 

1 Beer-cellar  

..  10 

X 

10 

100 

1 Coal-cellar  

..  10 

X 

10 

100 

4 Bedrooms 

X 

10 

480 

3 Floors  Staircase 

..  10 

X 

6 

180 

1 Corridor 

• • 

100 

26  Rooms  ..  ..  Carried  forward  ..  ...  3000_ft.  £3639  0 0 
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£.  s.  d. 

26  Rooms  ..  ..  Brought  forward  3000  feet.  3639  0 0 

2 Passages ..  150 

1 Lumber  and  Box  Room  ..  ..  10  x 10  feet  = 100 


29  Rooms 

Walls  and  Waste,  say  one-fifth 

Aggregate  superficial  Area  

3900  feet  at  35 1.  per  square 

£5001  0 0 


In  this  case  the  additional  items  of  cost  might  probably  stand 


somewhat  as  follows : — 

£.  s.  d. 

For  Fences,  Gates,  &c 300  0 0 

For  Kitchen-garden  and  Grounds,  including  Greenhouses  ..  500  0 . 0 

For  Lodge,  Stables  (on  the  scale  of  two  carriages  and  four!  n ~ 

horses),  and  small  Farm-offices J 

For  Professional  charges,  Clerk  of  Works,  and  Sundries  ..  450  0 0 

For  extra  Fixtures  and  Decoration,  &c 250  0 0 

For  Extras  on  House  allow  10  per  cent 500  0 0 


£2800  0 0 


3250 

650 

3900  feet. 

..  = 1365  0 0 


Country  prices,  as  in  former  cases,  would  reduce  these  amounts 
to  3500?.  and  upwards,  and  2000?.  and  upwards,  respectively. 


CHAPTER  VIII. — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value 
of  10,000?.  in  London.  (From  7000?.  to  9500?.  in  the 
Country.) 

By  the  Table  we  have  these  data: — Family  Rooms  45,= 
Area  106  Squares;  and  Offices  43,= Area  68  Squares.  The 
process  followed  out  in  our  last  chapter  will  result  in  a pro- 
gramme like  the  following  : — 

Family  Department  : 45  Rooms. 


1 Dining-room  

28 

X 

19  feet 

= 532  feet. 

1 Drawing-room 

30 

X 

20 

600 

1 Library  

20 

X 

16 

320 

1 Morning-room 

16 

X 

14 

224 

1 Billiard-room  (or  Conservatory) 

20 

X 

16 

320 

1 Gentleman’s-room 

14 

X 

12 

168 

6 Rooms  ..  ..  Carried  forward  . 
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6 Rooms  ..  ..  Brought  forward  ..  ..  2,164  feet. 


5 Rooms  Family  . Suite  with  j 
Boudoir  j 

1 Cloak-room  and  W.  C 

7 Bedrooms,  average 

7 Ditto  

2 Dressing-rooms  

1 Ditto  

2 Nurseries 

(2  Bath-rooms  .. 

4(5W.  Cs ..  .. 

1 Entrance  Hall 

1 Garden  Entrance  

1 Gallery  or  Central  Hall  . . 

2 Corridors 

2 Floors  Principal  Staircase  to 

First  Floor  only  .v 

3 Floors  Second  Staircase  . . 

45  Rooms 

Walls  and  Waste,  one-fifth  .. 


700 


14 

X 

10  feet 

= 140 

16 

X 

16 

1,792 

14 

X 

12 

1,176 

12 

X 

10 

240 

10 

X 

8 

80 

16 

X 

14 

448 

10 

X 

8 

160 

8 

X 

5 

200 

20 

X 

15 

300 

10 

X 

5 

50 

. . 

360 

25 

X 

8 

400 

15 

X 

12 

360 

11 

X 

8 

264 

8,884 

1,766 


Aggregate  superficial  Area  . . 
10,600  feet  at  69Z.  per  square 


10,600  feet.  £.  s.  d. 
..  ==  7,314  0 0 


Offices  : 43  Rooms. 


1 Kitchen  .... 

1 Scullery 

2 Larders  (4)  

1 Dairy  

1 Wash-house  

1 Laundry 

{Hot  Closet  

Soiled-linen  Closet 

Linen-room  

1 Butler’s  Pantry  

1 Safe  and  Scullery  (2) 

1 Sideboard-room  

1 Housekeeper’s-room 

1 Still-room  

1 Store-room  

1 Store-closets  (2)  

1 Servants’  Hall 

1 Housemaid’s-closets  (2)  . . 

1 Brushing-room 

1 Knife  and  Shoe  House 

1 Ashhin  

2 Water-closets  (4)  

1 Coal-cellar  

24  Rooms  ..  ..  Carried  forward 


18  x 16  feet 
14  x 12 
10  x 6 
10  x 10 
16  x 14 
18  x 14 
10  x 8 
10  x 8 
10  x 8 
12  x 12 
10  x 15 
12  x 9 
16  x 14 
12  x 12 
10  x 10 
6x8 
16  x 16 
8x5 
10  x 8 
10  x 8 
6x8 
6x4 
14  x 10 


3258  £7,314  0 0 

2 D 


= 288  feet. 
168 
240 
100 
224 
252 
80 
80 
80 
144 
150 
108 
224 
144 
100 
96 
256 
80 
80 
80 
48 
96 
140 
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£.  8.  d. 

24  Rooms  . . . . Brought  forward 

, 3258  7,314  0 0 

1 Wood-house  

. 10 

X 

10 

100 

2 Wine-cellars  

. 20 

X 

12 

240 

1 Beer-cellar,  &c.  

. 14 

X 

10 

140 

1 Spare  Cellar  

, 14 

X 

10 

140 

1 Lumber  and  Luggage  Room  . , 

. 15 

X 

10 

150 

7 Bedrooms,  average 

12 

X 

12 

1008 

4 Floors  Staircase  

. 12 

X 

6 

288 

2 Floors  Passages  

•• 

343 

43  Rooms 

• 

5667 

Walls  and  Waste,  one  fifth  . 

1133 

Aggregate  superficial  Area  ., 

6800  feet. 

6800  feet  at  39Z.  10s.  per  square = 2,686  0 0 

£10,000  0 0 


The  additional  expenses  to  be  in  this  case  provided  for  would 
possibly  be  as  follows ; but  such  matters  now  become  very 
uncertain. 


For  extra  Fixtures  and  Artistic  Decoration,  from  500Z.  to  .. 

For  Fences,  Gates,  &c 

For  Gardens,  Grounds,  Greenhouses,  and  Drive,  from  1000Z.  to 

For  Lodge,  Stables,  and  Farm-offices  

For  Professional  charges  and  sundries  

For  Extras  on  House  allow  10  per  cent 


£.  s.  d. 
1000  0 0 
500  0 0 
1500  0 0 
1500  0 0 
800  0 0 
1000  0 0 


Country  prices,  as  before,  would  give  7000Z.  and  upwards  for 
the  House,  and  amounts  similarly  reduced  for  the  additional 
items. 


CHAPTER  IX. — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of 
20,000Z.  in  London.  (From  14,000£.  to  19,000£.  in  the 
Country.) 

By  the  Table  we  have  for  the  Family  Department  67  Rooms, 
with  a total  area  of  178  squares;  which  may  be  appropriated 


thus : — 

Family  Rooms,  67  in  number. 

1 Dining-room 30  x 20  feet  = 600  feet. 

1 Drawing-room 40  x 20  800 

1 Library  22  x 16  352 

1 Morning-room 20  x 16  320 

4 Rooms  ..  ..  Carried  forward  ..  ..  ..  2,072 
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4 Rooms  ..  ..  Brought  forward 2,072  feet. 


1 Breakfast-room  

16 

X 

14  feet 

= 224 

(Gentleman’s-room 

14 

X 

14 

196 

6]  Boudoir 

14 

X 

14 

196 

(Family  Suite  and  Wardrobe  .. 

• » 

, , 

700 

1 Billiard-room 

24 

X 

16 

432 

1 Conservatory 

24 

X 

12 

288 

1 Cloak-room  

12 

X 

10 

120 

1 Lavatory  and  W.  C. 

12 

X 

10 

120 

1 Gun-room  

24  Bedrooms  and  Dressing-rooms  : — 

14 

X 

12 

168 

8 average  

20 

X 

15 

2,400 

8 „ 

16 

X 

14 

1,792 

8 „ 

14 

X 

10 

1,120 

2 Nurseries 

16 

X 

16 

512 

1 School-room  

16 

X 

14 

224 

1 Porch  

10 

X 

10 

100 

1 Entrance-Hall 

24 

X 

16 

384 

1 Garden  Entrance  

8 

X 

6 

48 

1 Luggage  Entrance 

12 

X 

5 

60 

1 Gallery  (or  Cortile) 

48 

X 

16 

768 

1 Ditto,  Upper  Floor 

48 

X 

10 

480 

3 Other  Corridors,  &c 

# , 

560 

2 Vestibules  

200 

2 Floors  Principal  Staircase 

20 

X 

16 

640 

6 Ditto  Secondary  Staircases  (2) 

10 

X 

10 

600 

2 Bath-rooms  

10 

X 

10 

200 

3 Water-closets  (6)  

8 

X 

5 

240 

67  Rooms 

14,834 

Walls  and  Waste,  one-fifth 

2,966 

Aggregate  superficial  Area 17,800  feet. 

17,800  feet  at  83/.  per  square  = £14,774  0 0 


For  the  Offices  we  are  allowed  by  the  Table  65  Rooms,  with 
a total  area  of  11,770  feet;  in  accordance  with  which  the 
following  seems  a fair  appropriation : — 


Offices  : 65  in  number. 

1 Kitchen  20  x 18  feet  = 360  feet. 

1 Scullery 16  x 14  224 

2 Larders  (4)  10  x 8 320 

1 Dairy  10  x 10  100 

1 Brewhouse  and  Bakehouse  ..  20  x 14  280 

1 Oven  10  x 10  100 

1 Flour-store  10  x 10  100 

1 Wash-house  20  x 16  320 

9 Rooms  ..  ..  Carried  forward 1,804  £14,774 

2 d 2 


0 0 
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9 Dooms  ..  ..  Brought  forward  . 

1,804  ft.  1 

1 Laundry 

25 

X 

16  feet 

= 400 

1 Hot-closet  

10 

X 

10 

100 

1 Soiled-linen  Closet 

10 

X 

12 

120 

1 Linen-room  

12 

X 

12 

144 

1 Butler’s  Pantry  

16 

X 

12 

192 

2 Safe  and  Scullery  

20 

X 

10 

200 

1 Sideboard-room  

15 

X 

10 

150 

1 Steward’s-room  

18 

X 

14 

252 

1 Housekeeper’s-room 

18 

X 

14 

252 

1 Still-room  

16 

X 

14 

224 

1 Store-room  

12 

X 

15 

180 

1 Store-closets  (2)  

10 

X 

6 

120 

1 China-closet  

10 

X 

10 

100 

1 Servants’  Hall 

20 

X 

16 

320 

1 Women’s-room  

16 

X 

14 

224 

2 Housemaids’-closets 

9 

X 

9 

162 

1 Brushing-room  

10 

X 

12 

120 

1 Knife-room  

10 

X 

8 

80 

1 Shoe-room  

10 

X 

8 

80 

1 Lamp-room  

10 

X 

8 

80 

1 Ashbin  

10 

X 

8 

80 

3 Water-closets  (6)  

6 

X 

4 

144 

2 Coal-cellars  

12 

X 

12 

288 

1 Wood-house  

15 

X 

10 

150 

3 Wine-cellars  

12 

X 

12 

432 

1 Beer-cellar  

12 

X 

15 

180 

3 Spare  Cellars  

15 

X 

10 

450 

1 Lumber-room 

20 

X 

10 

200 

1 Luggage-room 

16 

X 

10 

160 

1 Ice-house 

10 

X 

8 

80 

10  Bedrooms,  &c.,  average  .. 

12 

X 

12 

1,440 

5 Floors  Stairs,  all  Stories  .. 

10 

X 

8 

400 

2 Ditto  Passages,  ditto 

50 

X 

5 

500 

65  Rooms 

Walls  and  Waste,  one-fifth 

. . 

9,808 

1,962 

Aggregate  superficial  Area 

11,770  feet. 

11,770  feet  at  44 1.  10s.  per  square  ..  ..  = 5,237  0 0 


£20,011  0 0 


The  additional  outlay  requisite  in  such  a case  may  be  sug- 
gested as  follows,  but  quite  at  random  : — 


£.  s.  d. 

For  Fixtures  and  Artistic  Decorations  1000  0 0 or  more 

For  Fences,  Gates,  &c.  . ...  1000  0 0 ,, 
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For  Grounds  and  Gardens,  Drive,  Lake,  &c.  .. 

For  Lodges,  Stables,  and  Farm-buildings 

For  Professional  charges  and  sundries  

For  Extras  on  the  House  10  per  cent 


£.  s.  d. 

2000  0 0 or  more. 

2000  0 0 „ 

1500  0 0 „ 

2000  0 0 „ 


At  country  prices,  as  formerly,  the  House  would  stand  at 
14,00(P.  and  upwards,  according  to  locality,  and  the  additional 
outlay  would  be  proportionately  reduced. 


CHAPTER  X. — Example  of  a House  of  the  Value  of 
40,00(P.  in  London.  (From  28,00(P.  to  38,000£.  in  the 
Country.) 

For  the  Family  Department  we  have  here  by  the  Table 
100  Rooms  and  298  squares  of  total  area,  with  which  the 
following  list  will  correspond  : — ■ 


Family  Rooms,  100  in  all. 


1 Dining-room 

36 

X 

24  feet 

= 864 

1 Drawing-room  

48 

X 

24 

1,152 

A Saloon 

30 

X 

30) 

900 

(or  Picture  Gallery 

45 

X 

20  f 

1 Librarv 

40 

X 

16 

640 

1 Billiard-room  

24 

X 

18 

432 

1 Morning-room  

24 

X 

16 

384 

1 Luncheon-room  .. 

16 

X 

16 

256 

1 Gentleman’s-room 

16 

X 

16 

256 

1 Boudoir  

20 

X 

15 

300 

5 Rooms  Family  Suite  and) 

900 

Wardrobe j 

• • 

1 Conservatory  

30 

X 

20 

600 

5 Rooms  Principal  Guests’  Suite 

1,050* 

10  Bedrooms,  average 

24 

X' 

16 

3,840 

10  Ditto  

16 

X 

16 

2,560 

10  Dressing-rooms 

14 

X 

12 

1,680 

5 Extra  Supplementaries  to) 

1 o 

i r» 

ditto  and  Nurseries  ..  ..  f 

1 Li 

X 

OUU 

4 Nursery  Suite  * 

. . 

652 

1 School-room  ..  ..  .. 

16 

X 

16 

256 

1 Cloak-room 

12 

X 

12 

144 

A Lavatory  

12 

X 

10 

120 

(Water-closets  (2) 

6 

X 

5 

60 

64  . . . . Carried  forward 

17,646 
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64  Rooms  ..  ..  Brought  forward 17,646  feet. 


2 Bath-rooms 

10 

X 

10  feet 

= 400 

5 Water-closets  (10) 

8 

X 

4 

320 

1 Gun-room  

19 

X 

10 

190 

1 Odd-room  

16 

X 

20 

320 

1 Waiting-room  

15 

X 

12 

380 

1 Porch 

15 

X 

10 

150 

1 Entrance-Hall  

28 

X 

19 

532 

1 Garden  Entrance 

10 

X 

10 

100 

1 Luggage  Entrance 

. . 

, . 

200 

1 Carriage  Porch  

16 

X 

16 

256 

1 Strong  Closet  and  Lobby 

10 

X 

8 

80 

1 Gallery  

60 

X 

20 

1,200 

2 Floors  Principal  Staircase  .. 

20 

X 

20 

800 

3 Vestibules  

10 

X 

12 

360 

5 Corridors  

30 

X 

8 

1,200 

9 Floors  Secondary  Stairs  (3) 

10 

X 

10 

900 

100  Rooms 

Walls  and  Waste,  one-fifth  . 

24,834 

4,966 

Aggregate  superficial  Area 29,800  feet.  f£.  s.  d. 

29,800  feet  at  100Z.  per  square  = 29,800  0 0 

For  the  Offices  we  may  have,  according  to  the  Table,  97 
Apartments  and  204  squares  of  area.  For  this  the  following 
may  be  suggested : — 


Offices  : 97  Rooms. 

1 Kitchen  30  x 20  feet  = 600  feet. 

1 Scullery  16  x 16  256 

5 Larders 10  x 10  500 

1 Dairy 15  x 12  180 

1 Dairy  Scullery  15x12  180 

1 Bakehouse 18  x 12  216 

1 Oven  10  x 10  100 

1 Flour-store 12x10  120 

1 Brewhougp 20  x 14  280 

1 Shed  16  x 12  192 

1 Wash-house 24  x 16  384 

1 Laundry  30  x 16  480 

1 Drying-room  30  x 16  480 

1 Hot  Closet 10  x 10  100 

1 Soiled-linen  Room  . . . . 10  x 12  120 

2 Linen-rooms  10  x 12  240 

1 Butler’s  Pantry 16  x 16  256 

1 Safe  10  x 10  100 

1 Silver  Scullery  16  x 10  160 


24  ..  ..  Carried  forward  4944  £29,800  0 0 
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£.  s.  d. 

24  Rooms  ..  ..  Brought  forward 4944  ft.  29,800  0 0 


1 Service-room  20 

1  Housekeeper’s-room  ..  ..  18 

1 Still-room  16 

1 Store-room 16 

2 Store-closets  (3)  ..  ..  ..  10 

1 China-closet  and  Scullery  . . 12 

1 House-Steward’s  Office  ..  16 

1 Steward’s-room  18 

1 Servants’  Hall  30 

1 Women’s-room  20 

2 Housemaid’s-closets  (4)  ..  10 

1 Brushing-room  15 

1 Knife-room  10 

1 Shoe-room 10 

1 Lamp-room  Closet  . . . . 10 

1 Ashbin 10 

3 Water-closets  (6)  ..  ..  6 

3 Coal-cellars 15 

1 Wood-house 25 

4 Wine-cellars,  average  ..  ..  16 

2 Beer-cellars 16 

5 Miscellaneous  Cellars  ..  ..  15 

1 Ice-house  10 

2 Lumber-rooms  20 

1 Luggage-room  20 

20  Servants’-rooms,  & Sundries  12 

8 Floors  Stairs  10 

5 Passages,  average  ..  ..  40 


97  Rooms 

Walls  and  Waste,  one-fifth  .. 

Aggregate  superficial  Area  .. 
20,400  feet  at  50 1.  per  square 


X 

10  feet 

= 200 

X 

16 

288 

X 

16 

256 

X 

14 

224 

X 

8 

240 

X 

10 

120 

X 

14 

224 

X 

16 

288 

X 

16 

480 

X 

16 

320 

X 

8 

320 

X 

10 

150 

X 

10 

100 

X 

10 

100 

X 

12 

120 

X 

10 

100 

X 

4 

144 

X 

12 

540 

X 

12 

300 

X 

12 

768 

X 

12 

384 

X 

10 

750 

X 

8 

80 

X 

12 

480 

X 

10 

200 

X 

12 

2,880 

X 

10 

800 

X 

6 

1,200 

17,000 

..  .. 

3,400 

20,400  feet, 

..  = 10,200  0 0 


£40,000  0 0 


In  such  a case  as  this  the  additional  items  of  outlay  may  be 
suggested  thus ; although  now  more  at  haphazard  than  ever, 
seeing  that  the  higher  the  scale  of  building  the  more  depends 
upon  the  personal  views  of  the  proprietor. 


£.  s.  d. 

For  Fixtures  and  Artistic  Decorations  5000  0 0 or  more 

For  Fences,  Gates,  &c 2000  0 0 „ 

For  Ornamental  Grounds,  &c 5000  0 0 „ 

For  Stables  and  other  Offices,  &c 5000  0 0 „ 

For  Professional  charges  and  sundries  ..  ».  ..  3000  0 0 

For  Extras  on  the  House  10  per  cent.  ..  ..  ..  4000  0 0 
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Country  prices,  as  in  former  cases,  would  give  28,000?.  and 
upwards  for  the  House,  and  correspondingly  reduced  amounts 
for  the  additional  items. 

It  seems  now  unnecessary  to  carry  our  illustrations  further. 
Beyond  the  scale  last  dealt  with,  the  accommodation  becomes 
involved  in  considerations  which  can  scarcely  be  reduced  to 
any  standard.  State-rooms  are  generally  introduced,  and 
especially  State  Thoroughfares;  and  the  principle  of  estimate 
must  be  changed.  If  no  more,  a Cortile  alone  may  be  designed 
which  shall  cost  a very  large  sum ; or  a Ball-room  or  a Picture 
Gallery  of  like  importance.  We  may,  in  a word,  rest  very  well 
satisfied  with  a system  of  relative  accommodation  and  estimate 
which  we  have  been  able  with  so  little  trouble  to  carry  forward 
from  a house  worth  1250?.  to  one  worth  40,000?. 


CHAPTER  XI. — Estimates  of  Stabling  and  Farm 

Offices. 

Variety  of  cost  involved.  — Approximate  prices  for  Stabling  per  item.  — Ditto  for 
Farm  Offices.' — Ditto  for  Work-yard,  &c.  — Example  of  such  Offices  for  a small 
Establishment.  — Ditto  for  a superior  Establishment. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  scale  of  expense  in  these  Offices  varies 
very  much.  In  Stables,  for  example,  the  outlay  per  stall  may 
be  fairly  said  to  vary  almost  as  much  as  the  value  of  the  horses 
to  be  accommodated,  and  necessarily  so.  The  same  principle 
applies  to  the  housing  of  carriages  and  harness ; the  higher  their 
value  the  greater  the  inducement  to  house  them  well.  It  follows 
also,  when  expense  is  not  spared  in  these  the  leading  items  in 
the  design,  that  a similar  liberality  in  spaciousness  and  style  of 
finish  should  be  carried  through  the  whole.  In  Farm  Offices, 
again,  the  case  is  still  the  same ; and  more  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  when  they  are  connected  with  the  Establishment 
these  are  likely  to  be  visited  a good  deal  by  the  family  and  their 
friends. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  set  forth  the  simple  data  we  have  to 
give  with  respect  to  the  cost  of  these  Offices  is  to  adopt  the  very 
simplest  form,  and  give  a list  of  prices  for  the  various  items  in 
succession,  from  which  an  approximate  estimate  may  be  made  by 
the  help  of  a certain  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the  subject. 
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Accordingly  the  following  list  is  offered ; to  w7hich  must  be 
added,  as  before,  allowances  for  extras,  professional  services,  and 
whatever  else  may  be  involved  in  the  particular  case  ; and  from 
which  may  be  deducted  a percentage,  as  before,  for  country 
cases. 

Stable  Offices. 


£. 

£. 

Stable,  per  Stall  

from 

20 

to 

50 

Loose  Box  ..  ..  

jj 

20 

55 

80 

Carriage-house,  per  Bay 

20 

55 

60 

Harness-room  \ tt 

„ jj,  > per  Horse 

Saddle-room  } 

55 

5 

55 

10 

Harness-  cleaning-room 

55 

20 

55 

60 

Grooming-shed  

55 

25 

55 

150 

Horse  Bath  and  Shed  

55 

50 

55 

100 

Open  Carriage-shed,  per  Bay  

5 5 

15 

55 

30 

Stable-yard  (Walls  and  Paving  and  Gates,  &c.)  .. 

55 

30 

55 

500 

Dungpit  (or  Yard) 

55 

5 

55 

50 

Boiler-house  

55 

20 

55 

50 

Smithy  and  Shoeing-shed  

55 

50 

55 

100 

Clock  Turret  (and  Clock)  

55 

50 

55 

300 

Hay-lofts,  &c.,  each  

55 

30 

55 

100 

Servants’  Booms,  each 

55 

30 

55 

50 

Mess-room  

55 

80 

55 

150 

Staircase,  complete 

55 

25 

55 

50 

Water-closets,  each  ..  ...  

55 

10 

55 

30 

Farm  Offices. 

Cow-house,  per  double  Stall 

from 

15 

to 

30 

Calf-house  

10 

55 

30 

Sheep-shed  . . . . 

20 

55 

80 

Piggery,  per  Sty  

» 

5 

55 

20 

Poultry-houses,  each  

5) 

15 

55 

30 

Cart-stable,  per  Stall  .»  ..  

15 

55 

30 

Cart-shed,  per  Bay 

15 

55 

30 

Slaughter-house  

20 

55 

30 

Boiler-house  . . „ 

10 

55 

25 

Spare  Shed  

15 

55 

60 

Farm-yard  (Walls,  Gates,  &c.)  

20 

55 

200 

Work- Yard,  &c. 

Workshops  for  Carpenter,  Painter,  Smith,  &c.,  each 

from 

25 

to  100 

Yard  and  Open  Shed  . . 

50 

55 

200 

For  an  Engine-house  or  a Gas-house  no  estimate  "can  be 
offered  that  would  be  of  the  least  service.  The  machinery  and 
apparatus,  and  their  application  to  the  work  to  be  done,  depend 
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obviously  in  respect  of  cost,  as  of  everything  else,  upon  circum- 
stances which  cannot  readily  be  classified;  and  the  building 
accommodation,  therefore,  must  be  no  less  irregular  in  its 
amount. 

Two  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  the  above  list  of  prices 
is  proposed  to  be  applied  may  now  be  given, — one  for  a small 
Establishment  and  one  for  a large  one ; London  prices  in  both 
cases. 


For  a Small  Establishment. 


£. 

£. 

Stable,  2 Stalls,  and  Fodder  Bay  .. 

20 

= 60 

1 Loose  Box 

20 

20 

Carriage-house,  1 Bay 

25 

25 

Harness- room  (3  Horses)  

5 

15 

Open  Shed,  small 

25 

Stable-yard  

. . 

30 

Dung-pit 

.. 

5 

Hay-loft 

.. 

30 

Coachman’s  Bedroom  

• • • 

. . 

30 

"Water-closet 

. . 

15 

Cow-house,  1 Double  Stall 

20 

20 

Shed,  small  

. . 

15 

Piggery,  2 Sties  

8 

16 

Poultry-house  

. . 

15 

Yard,  small  

•• 

20 

341 

Allow  for  Extras  10  per  cent. 

34 

Professional  charges,  &c.  . . . . 

25 

Total  

£400 

For  a Superior  Establishment  : Stabling  only  (including 
accommodation  for  Visitors). 

£.  £. 

Carriage  Stable,  8 Stalls  at  35  = 280 

Nag  Stable,  6 Stalls  >,35  210 

Hunters’  Stable,  6 Stalls  40  240 

Strangers’  Stable,  4 Stalls „ 40  160 

Loose  Boxes,  4 average  „ 50  200 

Carriage-houses,  6 Bays  „ 40  240 

Harness-room,  8 Horses  „ 10  80 

Saddle-room,  12  horses  ..  ..  ..  „ 10  120 

Harness-cleaning-room  ..  30 

Grooming-shed „ 80 

Horse  Bath  and  Porch  . . 80 


Carried  forward 


£1660 
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Brought  forward  . . 
Open  Carriage-shed,  2 Bays 

Stable-yard 

Dung-yard 

Boiler-house  

Smithy  and  Shoeing-shed 

Clock  Turret  and  Clock  


6 Hay-lofts,  &c average 

10  Servants’  Booms  ‘ average 

Mess-room 

2 Staircases 

3 Water-closets 


£. 


at  30 


99 
99 
95 
9 9 


„ 60 
„ 40 
„100 
„ 30 
„ 20 


Allow  for  Extras  10  per  cent. 
Professional  charges,  &c. 

Total 


£. 

1660 

60 

300 

50 

50 

50 

250 

360 

400 

100 

60 

60 

3460 

346 

194 


£4000 
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PART  SIXTH.  (APPENDIX.) 

CKITICAL  NOTES  ON  THE  PLATES. 


Introduction. 

Classification  of  the  plates.  — Their  general  availableness  for  critical  study. — • 

The  mode  and  purpose  of  their  selection  explained.  — The  uniformity  of  scale. 

This  concluding  portion  of  our  work  is  intended  to  illustrate 
preceding  arguments  in  a practical  way,  by  pointing  out  the 
noticeable  features  of  the  collection  of  plans  which  form  our  series 
of  plates. 

The  first  twenty-two  plates  are  historical ; and  their  bearings 
in  this  view  have  been  duly  set  forth  in  the  Historical  Sketch  of  the 
Development  of  Plan  which  constitutes  Part  First  of  the  volume. 
But  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that,  although  some  of  these 
represent  ideas  now  obsolete,  the  greater  portion  of  them  have  a 
practical  application  to  existing  regulations.  These,  therefore,  are 
now  to  be  taken  up  in  this  new  aspect. 

From  amongst  the  other  plates,  however,  twenty-three  in  number, 
we  have  to  exclude  only  two  (namely,  Plate  XXIII.,  Kitchen-appa- 
ratus, and  Plate  XXIV.,  an  example  of  the  laying-out  of  Grounds), 
and  the  remaining  twenty-one  are,  in  fact,  a series  of  specimens 
carefully  selected  for  the  special  purpose  of  such  illustration  as  is 
now  involved. 

There  is  thus  a considerable  field  for  the  criticism  of  the  reader, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  notes  now  to  be  offered ; and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  variety  of  treatment  exemplified  is  on  the  one  hand 
as  complete  as  could  reasonably  be  desired,  and  on  the  other  but 
little  open  to  the  charge  of  repetition. 

The  names  of  the  authorities  are  inscribed  on  the  plates ; and 
the  author  has  to  tender  his  best  thanks  to  all  parties  interested. 
"When  private  sources  of  information  have  also  been  made  avail- 
able, the  circumstance  is  noted  ; and  wherever  the  author’s  own 
reading  of  historical  matter  has  been  introduced,  the  points  are 
particularized. 

It  is  only  fair  to  let  it  be  understood  that,  the  examples  thus 
selected  are  by  no  means  intended  to  be  held  up  to  the  prejudice  of 
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other  plans,  or  to  the  credit  of  their  authors  above  other  architects. 
The  object  has  been,  not  the  exhibition  of  models  to  be  imitated,  but 
the  illustration  of  principles  to  be  studied.  Our  criticism,  accordingly, 
will  proceed  upon  this  basis  alone. 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  comprehension  which  depends  so  much 
upon  readiness  of  comparison,  the  entire  series  of  plans  (with  only 
two  exceptions,)  are  drawn  to  the  same  scale , namely  1 inch  to  30  feet. 
(This  is  the  case  with  the  marginal  woodcuts  also.)  The  exceptions 
are  Kenilworth,  Plate  V.,  and  Blenheim,  Plate  XII. ; a portion, 
however,  being  in  each  case  drawn  separately  on  the  standard  scale, 
to  indicate  the  difference. 

To  make  the  notes  complete  for  reference,  we  shall  describe  each 
plate  in  order ; and  if  it  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
of  any  one  in  the  historical  account,  this  will  be  done  with  due 
respect  for  the  patience  of  the  reader. 


PLATE  I. — The  Castle  of  Castleton.  (Page  10). 

The  accommodation  in  detail.  — Elements  of  plan  ; the  question  of  comfort. 

This  illustrates  the  arrangement  of  the  simplest  form  of  the 
Norman  Keep,  and  gives  us  an  unromantic  but  true  idea  of  the 
unsophisticated  habits  of  the  English  gentleman  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

The  lord  of  Castleton  possessed  three  rooms,  one  above  another. 
These  accommodated  himself,  his  lady,  his  children,  his  servants, 
his  soldiers,  his  guests,  the  passing  wayfarer,  and  upon  occasion  a 
prisoner.  First,  there  was  the  Cellar,  which  did  not  serve  for  much 
but  lumber.  Then  came  the  House-place,  or  Common-Hall,  the 
abode  of  everybody.  Lastly,  there  was  the  Chamber  or  the  private 
room  of  the  family — the  best  Dormitory  more  than  anything  else, 
the  Hall  being  the  common  Dormitory. 

There  was  usually  (although  not  at  Castleton)  a fourth  apart- 
ment,— an  Entry-place  between  the  Cellar  and  the  Hall.  This  held 
stores,  and  served  also  as  a guard-room,  and  thus  relieved  the  Hall 
a good  deal, — making  it,  if  not  more  private,  somewhat  less  public. 
But  privacy,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  not  yet  acquired  much 
value.  The  Entrance  was  in  any  case  on  what  we  call  the  First- 
floor,  approached  by  a ladder  or  a flight  of  steps. 

The  elements  of  plan  are  here  the  same  as  in  the  primitive 
Gothic  house, — namely,  Hall,  Chamber,  and  Cellar,  with  perhaps 
a Porch  or  screened  Entry,  perhaps  not.  The  only  difference,  so 
far  is,  that  for  purposes  of  defence,  this  simple  series  of  apartments 
is  in  a manner  set  on  end. 
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The  turnpike  stair  in  one  corner,  the  privy-shaft  in  another,  the 
well  in  a third,  and  the  little  Oratory  in  the  Chamber  wall,  the 
narrow  windows,  and  the  supposed  drawbridge  at  the  door,  combine 
to  complete  the  picture  of  a very  unaffected,  but  we  should  add 
very  uncomfortable,  place  of  residence.  Comfort,  however,  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  is  after  all  only  comparative ; and  there  is  little 
risk  in  suggesting  that  even  Castleton  Castle,  perched  on  a barren 
and  inaccessible  rock,  may  have  been  wistfully  gazed  back  upon, 
many  a time,  by  a departing  knight  or  damsel,  with  a tear  for  the 
happy  days  spent  within  its  now  dismal  walls. 


PLATE  II.  — The  Castle  of  London  Keep.  (Page  12.) 

The  system  of  arrangement.  — Theory  of  appropriation  of  the  apartments.  — 
Subdivision  and  privacy. 

In  this  example  we  have  the  opposite  extreme  from  Castleton,  as 
regards  at  least  capacity  and  dignity.  Here  dwelt  the  Norman 
King  of  England  with  his  retinue. 

Eeferring  to  the  sectional  drawing  which  is  placed  above  the  plan, 
it  will  be  seen  that  this  Eoyal  Keep  consisted  of  four  stories 
throughout;  except  that  the  Chapel,  which  occupied  one  angle, 
corresponded  in  height  with  two  of  these,  the  third  and  fourth. 

The  arrangement  of  plan  is  very  simple.  Besides  the  Chapel, 
there  are  on  each  of  the  two  upper  stories  two  large  apartments,  one 
95  by  40  feet,  and  the  other  65  by  30  feet.  On  the  two  lower 
stories  there  are  similar  apartments,  with  a third  under  the  Chapel ; 
the  lowermost  story,  however,  being,  as  usual,  no  more  than  vaults. 
What  may  have  been  the  precise  appropriation  of  the  various  apart- 
ments must  be  matter  of  conjecture  ; but  the  following  suggestions 
may  at  least  represent  an  application  of  the  customs  of  the  time. 
The  Common-Hall  of  the  King  would  be  most  likely  the  larger 
Apartment  on  the  third  story ; and  the  smaller  one  the  Presence- 
Chamber;  both  being  connected  with  the  lower  floor  of  the  Chapel. 
The  apartments  on  the  story  above  (the  uppermost)  would  be,  the 
larger  one  perhaps  a Dormitory  for  officers  and  guests,  and  the  other 
the  Family-“  Chamber ;”  both  communicating  with  the  triforium  or 
gallery  of  the  Chapel,  upon  the  principle  that  prayer  must  begin 
the  day.  Pass  down  now  to  the  second  story  above  ground,  on  the 
level  of  entrance,  and  the  greater  apartment  may  be  considered  to 
have  been  the  Entry  (and  Garrison)  Hall,  and  the  smaller  one  the 
Chamber  of  the  officers ; the  space  under  the  Chapel  being  perhaps 
the  Armoury  and  Wardrobe.  The  lowermost  story  was  no  doubt 
occupied  by  the  cellarage  and  the  dungeons.  The  Galleries  of 
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defence  which  surrounded  the  building  are  easily  understood  from 
the  plan.  The  Kitchen-Offices  were  doubtless  altogether  apart, 
within  the  walls  of  the  Inner  Bailey. 

The  ranges  of  timber  posts,  which  for  modern  purposes  support  the 
floor  and  roof,  are  retained  on  the  plan,  as  a very  probable  feature  in 
the  original  construction. 

What  amount  of  subdivision  may  have  existed  in  the  large  apart- 
ments, by  means  of  wooden  partitions  or  screens,  is  doubtful ; except 
that  we  may  safely  conclude,  from  the  habits  of  non-privacy  which 
prevailed,  that  there  was  very  little,  if  any,  of  this.  The  utter 
absence  of  what  we  call  sleeping- rooms  was  of  course  characteristic 
of  the  period  : for  instance,  although  the  king  and  queen  and  their 
children  would  be  all  accommodated  for  the  night  in  the  one 
“ Chamber  ” which  we  have  allotted  to  them  (and  which  was  their 
Withdrawing-room  during  the  day),  yet  still  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  they  could  spare  a corner  or  two  for  relatives  or  friends 
without  the  slightest  idea  that  posterity  would  consider  such  a thing 
objectionable.  Looking  at  our  plan  of  Windsor  Castle  (Plate  XLL), 
there  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  awakened  strange  reflections  when  we 
compare  with  it  the  primitive  abode  which  the  subjects  of  William 
the  Conqueror  no  doubt  deemed  the  perfection  of  magnificence. 


PLATE  III.  — Castle  Acre  Priory.  (Page  14.) 

Peculiarities  of  this  example.  — General  remarks. 

This  illustration  is  one  upon  which  little  can  be  said  by  way  of 
either  description  or  criticism,  except  in  repetition  of  what  is  set 
forth  in  Chapter  IV.  of  our  Historical  Essay.  Moreover,  the 
example  takes  its  place  in  our  series  only  as  an  evidence  of  the 
superior  skill  of  the  clergy  in  building;  and  even  the  domestic 
portion  of  the  plan  is  of  a different  species  of  domesticity  from  that 
which  constitutes  our  province.  It  is  indeed  also  a question  how 
far  the  details  of  the  arrangement  belong  to  the  precise  period  with 
which,  in  our  argument,  we  have  associated  the  subject.  And,  in 
addition  to  all,  it  is  obvious  that  conjecture  must  enter  very  largely 
into  any  explanation  of  the  plan,  and  conjecture  founded  almost 
wholly  on  the  practice  of  later  ages.  However,  as  a design  for  the 
Residence  of  the  peculiar  community  which  was  constituted  by  a 
monastic  brotherhood,  we  may  look  critically  at  this  plan  with 
much  satisfaction.  The  unsophisticated  simplicity  of  the  domestic 
habits  of  the  time  are  perfectly  distinguishable ; and  considering 
the  very  model  ate  demands,  of  the  twelfth  century  as  regards  inter- 
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communication,  whether  by  passages,  stairs,  or  even  doorways,  the 
monks  of  Castle  Acre  must  be  allowed  the  credit  of  having  built 
for  themselves  an  exceedingly  systematic  and  compact  dwelling.  In 
the  suggestions  marked  on  the  plan  the  author  has  deviated  a good 
deal  from  his  authority,  but  always  with  the  desire  of  freeing  the 
subject  from  those  “ comforts  ” (such  as  the  interior  kitchen,  the 
interior  staircase,  the  private  bedroom,  and  so  on)  which  the  modem 
mind  finds  it  so  difficult  to  surrender  to  what  is  nevertheless  the 
historical  fact,  that  such  comforts  had  to  introduce  themselves  by 
degrees  long  after  the  time  in  question. 


PLATE  IY.  — Castle  Rising  and  Charney-Bassett 
Grange,  (Page  16.) 

Castle  Rising  freely  interpreted.  — Charney-Bassett,  its  scheme  of  appropriation 

in  detail. 

The  remarkable  merits  of  the  plan  of  Castle  Rising  have  been  fully 
spoken  of  in  Part  I.  ; and  there  is  really  nothing  to  be  now  added, 
except  it  be  to  remark,  as  was  done  with  reference  to  the  last  plate, 
that  the  author  has  taken  the  liberty  of  reading  the  arrangement 
for  himself,  and  of  divesting  it  of  certain  modern  ideas  which  appear 
in  the  authority. 

Respecting  Charney-Bassett  Grange,  as  our  first  example  of  a 
Manor-house,  there  is  more  to  be  said.  The  way  in  which  we  have 
read  this  plan  is  that  the  central  apartment  (which  was  in  one 
height)  would  be  the  Common-Hall  of  the  Manor  or  farm,  in  which 
the  labourers  and  their  superintendent  dwelt,  cooked,  ate,  and  slept ; 
that  the  monks,  when  they  came  to  the  Grange,  instead  of  associating 
with  their  dependants,  would  have  a separate  apartment  (marked  on 
the  plan  “Monks!  Hall”  or  Refectory)  ; that  the  monastic  practice 
of  having  a special  Kitchen  might  very  reasonably  so  appropriate 
the  apartment  at  the  other  end  of  the  building ; that  the  upper  story 
over  the  Monks’  Refectory  would  be  their  Dormitory,  and  that  the 
same  over  the  Kitchen  would  be  the  Solar  or  Chamber  of  the  lay 
occupants,  (this  being  the  theory  of  the  authority,)  or  perhaps  rather 
an  Auditorium  attached  to  the  little  Chapel  indicated  on  the  plan, 
the  identity  of  which  is  considered  to  be  ascertained.  The  Cellar 
under  this  would  be  quite  in  accord  with  the  Kitchen  in  connection. 
The  so-called  Solar,  if  for  other  occupation  than  that  of  the  monks, 
is  scarcely  in  accord  with  the  connection  of  the  Chapel  therewith ; 
besides  that  the  class  of  persons  who  occupied  the  house  as  servants 
of  the  manor  would  scarcely  require  any  such  apartment  at  all.  If 
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we  were  to  call  the  apartment  the  Abbott’s  Chamber,  this  might 
possibly  be  correct.  The  apparent  absence  of  a Buttery  we  need 
only  note  as  matter  for  speculation. 


PLATE  V. — Kenilworth  Castle.  (Page  32.) 

Of  no  practical  interest ; general  notes. 

Utilitarian  Criticism  in  the  case  of  this  plan  has  obviously  no 
footing.  The  general  scheme  of  the  Castle  in  this  complex  form  is 
of  course  long  ago  obsolete.  The  adaptation  of  the  Manor-house 
model  to  the  case  is  also  of  no  modern  value.  No  Gentleman’s 
House  of  the  present  day  could  have  anything  in  common  with  such 
an  instance  ; so  that  its  interest  is  purely  historical.  The  Great 
Hall,  however,  nearly  100  feet  by  50,  with  its  Porch,  no  doubt  its 
Entry  or  Screens,  and  the  Offices  attached, — with  its  Dais  also  at 
the  other  end,  and  a series  of  Family-apartments  in  connection 
therewith, — all  surrounding  the  Inner  Ward, — with  the  abandoned 
Norman  Keep,  moreover,  flanking  the  group  at  one  extremity, — and 
with  later  buildings  at  the  other,  added  in  extension,  from  time  to 
time,  of  the  family  accommodation,  and  in  furtherance  of  the  grow- 
ing principle  of  family  privacy, — all  this  is  at  least  entertaining,  if 
the  ruins  are  too  much  decayed  to  be  instructive,  as  an  illustration 
of  the  highest  character  bearing  upon  the  still  marvellously  simple 
and  crude  arrangements  of  our  forefathers.  More  than  this  it 
scarcely  interests  us  to  inquire. 


PLATE  VI. — Wolterton  Manor-House.  (Page  34.) 

An  example  still  serviceable;  the  Hall  and  its  relations.  — Its  adaptability  to 
modern  practice,  and  suggestions  thereon. 

W e now  come  to  an  example  of  more  practical  interest ; for  it  is 
quite  possible  to  find  the  general  idea  of  this  plan  imitated  in  a 
modern  Residence.  The  genuine  Gothic  Hall,  40  feet  by  20,  with 
its  Porch  and  Bay-window,  is  so  far  perfectly  suitable  to  be  used  in 
the  form  of  an  Entrance-Hall,  as  a basis  of  arrangement  in  a good 
Country-Seat  any  day.  Observe  then,  first,  that  the  Offices  are 
grouped  all  together  in  conjunction  with  the  entrance  end  of  the 
Plall : we  should  of  course  introduce  now  the  more  modern  Corridor 
and  alter  entirely  the  character  of  the  Offices  themselves ; but  the 
general  principle  still  remains  serviceable.  Observe  next  that  the 
Family-rooms  are  grouped  by  themselves  at  the  Dais-end  (although 
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there  would  be  no  elevated  Dais  now)  : this  also  is  a principle  still 
to  be  accepted,  introducing,  of  course,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Offices, 
all  modern  improvements.  The  Entrance-Court  in  front  is  again  a 
still  serviceable  feature,  with  its  Gate-house  in  front,  or  an  equi- 
valent in  some  other  form — probably  a Porter’s  Lodge.  The  depth 
of  such  a Court,  however,  would  no  doubt  be  increased  nowadays ; 
and  the  Outbuildings  along  the  front  wall  would  be  inadmissible. 
Probably  this  Court  would  be  N orthward  or  Eastward,  by  the  bye ; 
and  the  Drawing-room  Front  Southward,  either  at  what  would  be 
the  top  of  this  plan  or  at  the  left  side.  The  Stair  which  is 
suggested  on  the  plate  (instead  of  a modern  arrangement  in  the 
authority)  would  have  been  but  small  and  inconvenient ; we  should 
now  form  a larger  Staircase,  and  attach  it,  if  the  house  were  small, 
directly  to  the  Dais-end  of  the  Hall ; or  otherwise  form  a Gallery 
to  commence  at  that  point,  with  the  Staircase  attached  in  some 
other  way. 


PLATE  VII. — Oxburgh  Hall.  (Page  36.) 

Tlie  Hall  as  last ; want  of  Corridors. 

The  Gothic  Hall  appears  again  in  this  example  in  a genuine  form 
very  similar  to  that  which  it  took  in  the  last ; but  otherwise  the 
plan  is  of  little  value  for  modern  use.  The  quadrangular  system  in 
this  instance  is  carried  out  in  a manner  which  we  must  call  ex- 
tremely crude ; and  it  is  easily  perceived  that  this  is  simply  owing 
to  the  want  of  Corridors.  The  open  Court  is  in  fact  the  great 
Thoroughfare  o f the  house ; and  there  are  no  fewer  than  eleven 
doorways  in  it,  besides  the  Hall-entrance  and  the  Gateway.  Five 
of  these  doorwaj^s  open  into  as  many  Staircases,  not  otherwise 
directly  accessible.  Thoroughfare-rooms  are  the  rule,  even  in 
the  case  of  the  Bed-chambers.  In  a word,  Oxburgh,  looked  at 
critically,  only  serves  the  purpose  of  a contrast  with  Hengrave, 
which  follows. 


PLATE  VIII.— Hengrave  Hall.  (Page  38.) 

Features  of  modem  plan ; Corridors  introduced.  — The  Hall  changed  in  purpose, 
and  not  judiciously.  — • The  principle  of  the  conversion  of  the  ancient  Dwelling- 
Hall  into  the  modern  Entrance-Hall. — The  accommodation  otherwise;  the 
Servants’  Waiting-Hall,  &c. 

Here  we  perceive  at  length  (having  arrived  historically  at  the 
sixteenth  century)  the  features  of  modern  plan,  although  as  yet 
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unrefined.  The  Corridors  so  much  wanted  in  the  case  of  Oxburgh 
are  now  introduced  ; and  the  consequence  is  that  with  pretty  nearly 
the  same  materials  otherwise,  the  confusion  of  the  previous  model 
is  now  exchanged  for  comparatively  perfect  order. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  with  this  addition  of  the  Corridors 
there  comes  an  entirely  new  character  of  the  plan.  The  Hall  is 
now  singularly  changed  in  purpose.  The  ancient  form  is  pre- 
served ; but  the  character  of  an  Entrance,  which  the  Hall  con- 
tinued to  possess  in  Oxburgh,  is  now  surrendered  : and  at  the  same 
time  the  character  of  a Dining-hall,  which  it  had  in  the  olden  time, 
is  not  successfully  preserved.  We  may  suppose  it,  perhaps,  to  be 
retained  as  a Banquet-hall  for  festive  occasions,  or  a Saloon  for 
assemblies ; but  otherwise  the  apartment  seems  to  be  practically 
useless.  The  Hall  of  Oxburgh,  like  that  of  Wolterton,  stood  at 
the  back  of  an  open  Entrance-Court,  and  the  Gateway  in  front  was  a 
Carriage-Thoroughfare : but  in  Hengrave  the  Entrance-Court  is 
gone  ; the  Quadrangle  is  only  an  interior  area  for  light ; and  so  the 
Hall,  being  retained  in  precisely  the  old  position,  is  made  accessible 
by  mere  Corridors.  In  a word,  the  old  Gothic  Hall  has  disappeared. 
One  thing  which  is  incidentally  very  plain  is  that  the  conversion 
of  the  ancient  Dwelling-Hall  into  the  modern  Entrance-Hall  is  a 
well-founded  measure.  In  this  very  instance  of  Hengrave,  a com- 
parison with  Oxburgh  and  Wolterton  proves  the  case. 

As  for  the  general  accommodation,  and  its  arrangement  in  detail, 
there  is  not  much  to  interest  us.  Historically  the  plan  is  of  great 
merit;  but  practically  it  is  unsuitable  for  modern  requirements. 
The  grouping  of  Offices  at  one  angle  is  sound  in  principle,  but  there 
are  various  deficiencies  which  are  to  be  seen  at  a glance.  The 
Garden-Entrance,  again,  is  quite  out  of  modem  form  as  it  stands. 
The  “ Servants’  Waiting-Hall,”  by  the  bye,  deserves  attention  as  a 
thing  worth  imitating : there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  En- 
trance-Hall of  a good  house  (especially  in  a Classic  plan)  might 
very  judiciously  be  relieved  of  the  servants  in  this  manner.  The 
door  of  such  an  apartment,  however,  ought  to  open  from  the 
Entrance -Hall,  and  not  from  the  Corridor  within. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  Corridors,  thorough- 
fare-rooms are  frequent ; and  that  exterior  doors  are  still  in  excess. 
There  appear  to  be  as  many  as  seven  Porches  around  the  house, 
besides  the  main  Entrance-door  and  four  other  incidental  doors: 
this  would  be  fatal  to  any  house  in  our  day. 
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PLATE  IX.  — Hatfield  House.  (Page  40.) 

The  Galleries  critically  considered.  — The  Hall,  ditto.  — The  State-Rooms.  — The 
Wings.  — Summer  and  Winter  Dining-rooms. 

This  remarkable  plan  affords  ns  matter  for  more  direct  criticism. 
1.  The  leading  idea  is  the  magnificent  Gallery.  2.  The  ancient 
Hall  appears  again  in  a peculiar  form.  3.  The  large  apartments 
which  flank  the  main  building  are  also  especially  noticeable. 
4.  The  wings  in  front,  both  as  external  features  and  as  groups  of 
internal  disposition,  must  attract  attention.  These  are  so  many 
questions,  therefore,  to  be  taken  up  in  order. 

With  regard  to  the  Galleries,  we  must  first  notice  a defect.  The 
main  Entrance  opens  into  the  lower  one  in  the  middle  of  its  length, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  any  Entrance-Hall ; there  is  thus  a 
waste  of  dignity.  But  the  fine  expanse  of  the  upper  Gallery  is 
very  grandly  disposed.  Whether  the  doors  in  the  ends  might  have 
been  better  placed  centrally  is  a question  for  reflection ; to  put 
them  as  they  are,  however,  makes  the  Gallery  look  less  like  a 
Corridor.  The  disposition  of  the  Staircases  is  better  as  regards 
grand  effect  than  if  there  had  been  one  centrally.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  certainly  a want  of  felicity  in  the  connection  of  the 
Staircases  with  the  Gallery  on  our  plan.  The  Principal  Staircase 
especially  is  virtually  an  appendage  to  “King  James’s  Room,” 
being  only  indirectly  an  approach  to  the  Gallery  by  means  of  the 
narrow  Balcony  across  the  Hall.  The  Second  Stair  also,  although 
it  lands  at  the  Gallery  door,  yet  has  a want  of  finality  at  that  point 
by  reason  of  the  returning  landing  and  the  large  window  at  the 
back.  But  the  long  perfect  range  of  Gallery  windows,  and  the 
noble  length  and  breadth  of  the  apartment,  are  sufficient  to  cover 
such  shortcomings;  besides  that,  after  all,  they  are  but  historical 
and  characteristic. 

The  Hall  comes  under  review  now  in  something  like  the  same 
circumstances  as  at  Hengrave.  An  Entrance-Hall  it  cannot  be 
called,  although  as  a Yestibule  to  the  Staircase  it  is  no  doubt 
grand : as  a Banquet-Hall  it  would  be  superfluous ; it  must  there- 
fore be  said  that  in  this  form  it  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  old  Gothic 
Hall  lingering  as  a tradition.  The  next  step  historically  dismisses 
even  this  tradition  of  the  Hall,  and  introduces  the  Saloon  of  Italy. 

The  Great  Library  and  “ King  James’s  Hoorn,”  each  60  feet  in 
length  and  proportionately  wide,  are  to  be  looked  at  as  fine  State- 
rooms ; and,  in  this  view,  the  circuit  (whether  for  reception  or  sight- 
seeing) which  is  constituted  by  ascending  the  Principal  Staircase, 
passing  through  “ King  James’s  Hoorn,”  along  the  Great  GaUery, 
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and  through  the  Library,  and  so  descending  the  Second  Stair,  must 
he  accepted  as  a very  fine  instance  of  what  Mediaeval  plan  can 
accomplish, — to  be  compared,  for  example,  on  equal  terms,  with 
Bridgewater  House  as  an  illustration  of  Classic  plan  of  like  pre- 
tensions. 

In  examining  the  Wings  of  the  building  as  characteristic  features, 
we  may  first  dispose  of  them  artistically  by  pronouncing  them  to  be 
almost  perfect  specimens  of  effective  disposition,  at  least  in  front. 
Then,  internally,  what  we  have  chiefly  to  note  is  that  there  is  con- 
siderable awkwardness  involved  in  respect  of  isolation.  There  is 
the  separate  Staircase  in  each  case,  which  is  no  doubt  for  the  best ; 
but  instead  of  joining  this  to  the  Great  Gallery  by  a short  Corridor, 
(the  plan  which  we  should  now  adopt  as  matter  of  course,)  the 
Billiard-room  is  made  the  thoroughfare  of  connection  on  one  side, 
and  the  Chapel- Gallery  on  the  other, — in  each  case  a characteristic 
but  imperfect  arrangement. 

The  reason  of  the  distinction  between  the  Summer  Dining-room 
on  the  Ground-floor  looking  Eastward  and  the  Winter  Dining-room 
on  the  Upper-floor  looking  Northward,  is,  as  regards  aspect,  not 
easily  understood : but  perhaps  this  arrangement,  at  present  only 
traditional,  was  originally  more  accidental  than  scientific.  In  respect 
of  convenience,  the  Winter  Dining-room  upstairs  appears  to  be 
accommodated  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  a house  of  this  large  size 
and  peculiar  plan,  the  family  will  desire  to  live  entirely  on  the 
Upper-floor  in  the  winter  season ; but  this  would  seldom  if  ever  be 
the  case  in  a new  Country-House  of  the  present  day. 


PLATE  X.  — Stoke  Park  and  Ambresbury.  (Page  42.) 

Stoke  Park  an  example  of  the  faults  of  Pafladianism.  — Ambresbury  in  less 
measure  the  same.  — The  Staircases.  — The  “ Square  House  ” as  regards  its  sup- 
posed merits. 

The  plan  of  Stoke  Park  has  been  inserted  in  our  series  of  illustra- 
tions upon  quite  other  ground  than  that  of  domestic  convenience  ; 
perhaps  there  is  not  a more  striking  example  of  the  worst  faults  of 
pompous  Palladianism  than  this.  With  its  exterior  effect  we  take 
no  concern ; but  it  is  evident  that  for  this  consideration  everything 
like  interior  utility  had  been  sacrificed  without  scruple.  It  was  a 
mere  copy  of  the  Villa  of  Italy,  the  academical  study  of  a beginner- 
in  an  age  of  artistic  revolution ; a warning  to  other  beginners  in 
other  days  of  revolution  to  beware  of  the  fatal  charms  of  academical 
authenticity.  In  a warmer  climate,  however,  and  with  the  habits; 
incidental  thereto,  sUGh  a plan  might  no  doubt  have  many  merits. 
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In  Ambresbury  we  have  the  work  of  the  more  mature  mind  of 
the  same  architect,  with  pretentiousness  very  much  surrendered  to 
material  convenience.  The  characteristic  deficiencies  of  the  Palla- 
dian  system,  however,  are  fully  exemplified  in  such  matters  as  the 
placing  of  the  room-doors  close  to  the  fireplaces,  the  introduction  of 
borrowed- lights  in  the  Staircase,  and  the  undiscriminating  govern- 
ment of  symmetrical  partition  ment. 

The  curious  contrivance  of  the  Staircase,  with  a second  stair 
within  it  for  the  use  of  the  servants,  is  worthy  of  note.  In  some 
palatial  plans  of  the  Classic  type,  this  idea  might  still  be  sometimes 
worked  out  to  advantage. 

This  plan  exhibits  the  sort  of  arrangement  which  ultimately  took 
root  in  England  in  what  is  called  the  “ common  square  house,”  and 
which,  in  fact,  still  keeps  its  place  with  such  persons  as  country 
builders.  Its  supposed  advantages  are  economy  of  both  space  and 
cost,  and  economy  also  of  fire-heat.  It  is  argued  that  this  four- 
square enclosure  must  obviously  give  the  greatest  amount  of  interior 
space,  with  the  smallest  amount  of  walling  and  roof;  and  that  to 
have  the  fireplaces  collected  together  in  the  internal  walls  must 
obviously  also  keep  the  heat  within  the  house.  Of  course  there  is 
some  truth  in  all  this ; but,  in  the  hands  of  a skilled  architect, 
considerations  of  the  kind  are  perfectly  safe  without  any  such 
trammels. 


PLATE  XL — Marlborough  House.  (Page  44.) 

The  misgovernment  of  symmetry  exemplified.  — Thoroughfare  doors  at  the  window- 
wall.  — The  dinner  route.  — The  Block-plan. 

Although  this  is  one  of  the  best  plans  of  the  period,  yet  it  is  remark- 
able how  domestic  convenience  is  still  subordinated  to  Palladian 
regularities.  So  severely  does  symmetry  govern  (or  misgovern)  all, 
that  the  original  appropriation  of  the  rooms  is  matter  of  conjecture 
at  this  moment ; and  if  we  were  even  to  assert  that  such  original 
appropriation  was  very  much  of  the  character  of  haphazard,  we 
should  be  in  a certain  sense  nearly  right.  For  instance,  the  Kitchen 
forms  the  main  bulk  of  one  wing;  there  is,  therefore,  an  exactly 
similar  building  opposite.  The  Kitchen  is  lofty,  and  accordingly  its 
reflection  accommodates  two  stories ; the  reflection  must  have  two 
rows  of  windows,  and  therefore  the  Kitchen  must  have  two  rows  of 
windows.  Again,  the  Steward’s- room  adjoining  the  Kitchen  has  its 
reflection  opposite,  as  before  ; the  only  difference  is  that  the  latter 
is  divided  in  two.  Then  the  Dining-room  (in  one)  has  its  reflection 
again  (in  two) ; and  the  Principal  Staircase,  being  larger  than  the 
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Back  Stair,  must  still  make  a reflection  of  it,  the  latter  having 
a little  Ante-room  behind  to  make  up  the  difference.  The  only 
irregularity  in  the  whole  house  is  that  one  of  the  end  Drawing- 
rooms has  its  fireplace,  for  some  reason,  different  from  the  other ; 
the  entire  arrangement  otherwise  is  in  the  most  complete  and 
unreasoning  symmetry  (and  not  on  that  story  alone  which  is  repre- 
sented by  our  plate)  ; so  that  one  is  almost  inclined  to  express 
surprise  that  such  unphilosophical  work  could  have  the  name  of  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  attached  to  it.  But  so  it  is  ; such  was  the  system 
of  Palladian  plan,  and  it  would  never  occur  to  him  to  question  its 
propriety. 

The  defects  of  the  time  appear  now  more  characteristically  than 
before  in  two  respects : first,  the  custom  of  having  thoroughfare 
doors  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Public  Rooms  (and  sometimes 
elsewhere)  ; and  secondly,  the  consequent  necessity  of  putting  these 
doors  in  a series  along  the  external  or  window- wall.  Both  these 
ideas  would  be  held  objectionable  now. 

As  a most  remarkable  instance  of  plan,  let  us  look  at  the  dinner- 
route.  Sir  Christopher  Wren  perhaps  was  above  considering  such 
a question  ; the  remark  may  be  made  without  any  disparagement 
of  his  judgment,  for  there  have  been  too  many  architects  at  all  times 
who  would  disregard  such  a thing.  Now  the  Kitchen  is  on  the 
ground-level.  The  Dining-room  is  on  the  ground-level  also.  But 
to  carry  the  dinner  across  the  Entrance-Court  and  in  at  the  front 
door  (see  the  plan)  would  never  do.  To  carry  it  round  by  the 
Garden  and  in  at  the  Saloon-door  would  never  do.  We  might 
contrive  a third  route,  thus  : along  the  Colonnade,  in  at  the  Library 
window  (or  sash-door  rather),  and  so  through  the  rooms  and  main 
thoroughfares;  but  this,  although  really  the  best  that  could  be 
accomplished  on  the  ground-level,  is  still  a jest.  The  actual  route 
was  this ; first  downstairs  to  the  Basement ; secondly,  through  the 
Basement  Corridors  (probably  dark  as  Palladian  Basement  Corridors 
generally  were) ; thirdly,  upstairs  again  by  any  one  of  three  equally 
awkward  means ; and  fourthly,  so  on  to  the  Dining-room  in  a 
manner  (whichever  of  the  three  stairs  might  be  preferred)  still  as 
awkward  as  the  rest.  And  why  all  this  inconvenience  ? Merely,  it 
would  seem,  because  the  idea  fixed  itself  in  the  architect’s  mind  that 
the  Kitchen  would  make  a good  Wing.  That  the  Kitchen  must 
form  an  obtrusive  and  pretentious  sham  two-story  house,  with  a 
sham  reflection  opposite,  was  no  matter ; that  its  windows  must  look 
out  upon  the  Entrance  Court,  and  that  it  must  actually  have  a doc^ 
opening  into  the  Court  (under  a sham  Loggia),  were  acceptable  con- 
ditions ; that  the  unhappy  footmen,  for  a hundred  years  or  more, 
must  stumble  downstairs  and  upstairs,  and  through  infinite  tor- 
tuosities besides,  with  their  soup  tureens  and  barons  of  beef,  was  not 
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to  be  helped ; let  the  Kitchen  be  a Wing,  and  it  was  a Wing.  Such 
was  Palladian  plan. 

As  an  example  of  block-plan,  Marlborough  House  is  exquisitely 
good ; it  is  the  artistic  hand  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren  which  is 
therein  seen.  But,  nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that  this  merit 
may  prove  after  all  to  be  itself  a fault  upon  closer  inspection ; for  if 
it  should  be  no  more  than  that  paper-deep  beauty  against  which  wo 
have  taken  occasion  to  warn  the  reader  (in  the  chapter  on  Compact- 
ness, in  Part  Second),  the  more  complete  it  is,  the  more  dangerous. 
And  that  this  is  very  much  the  case  in  Marlborough  House  will 
readily  be  perceived. 


PLATE  XII. — Blenheim.  (Page  46). 

Unsuitably  grand. — Regularity  of  features.  — Miscellaneous  notes. 

The  exceptional  character  of  this  stupendous  Mansion  has  been 
spoken  of  in  our  Historical  Sketch.  As  an  English  Gentleman’s 
House  it  is  altogether  a mistake : if  it  could  be  transferred  to 
London,  and  converted  into  a National  Museum,  for  instance,  the 
magnificence  of  its  Great  Court  of  nearly  three  acres  in  extent, — of 
its  Gateway-screens  of  more  than  a hundred  columns, — of  its  Great 
Hall  and  Saloon,  Great  Gallery,  Great  Porticoes,  and  we  might  go 
on  to  say  Great  Greenhouses,  Stables  and  Yards, — might  be  worth  a 
journey  to  see,  wholesomely  filled  with  holiday  crowds ; but  as  a 
Country-Seat  its  glories  are  only  overwhelming. 

At  all  events,  here  we  have  again  the  plan  of  regular  features, 
suspiciously  regular  from  the  first,  fallaciously  regular  on  examina- 
tion to  the  last.  Observe  the  Kitchen  and  the  Chapel  helplessly 
reflecting  each  other’s  forms ; a huge  Greenhouse  at  one  flank,  and 
a huge  Greenhouse  therefore  at  the  other ; a Stable-yard  gate  at  one 
side  of  the  Entrance  Court,  and  therefore  a Kitchen-yard  gate 
opposite ; and  so  on.  AH  this,  however,  we  should  expect  to  find ; 
it  is  Palladian  authenticity,  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 

The  characteristic  thoroughfare  doors  are  still  present  in  this 
example.  The  Corridors  are  very  stately.  The  Great  Gallery  is 
nobly  planned  for  artistic  effect.  The  block-plan  as  a whole  is 
admirably  conceived,  especially  the  form  of  the  Great  Court,  with 
the  contracting  wings  towards  the  Portico  of  entrance. 
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PLATE  XIIL— Holkham.  (Page  48.) 

A climax  of  Palladian  plan.  — The  four  Pavilions ; the  secondary  Staircases ; 

modified  symmetry.  — The  secondary  Entrances ; Entrance-route,  and  other 

features.  — Aspect. 

The  applicability  of  this  plan  to  onr  purpose  historically  is  apparent 
at  a glance.  The  characteristic  regularity  of  Palladianism  here 
attains  a climax  of  its  kind.  The  four  wings  surrounding  the 
central  mass  are  the  extreme  of  what  may  be  called  statuesque  plan, 
— an  advance,  for  instance,  upon  Blenheim.  Monumentalism  in 
domestic  architecture  could  indeed  scarcely  go  farther. 

In  the  central  block  we  have  the  State  and  Family-rooms ; at  the 
four  corners,  attached  by  very  slight  threads  of  communication,  are 
four  minor  blocks  or  Pavilions, — the  Chapel-pavilion,  the  Library- 
pavilion,  the  Yisitors’-pavilion,  and  (incongruously  as  ever)  the 
Kitchen-pavilion.  That  such  limbs  could  be  in  any  convenient 
manner  connected  with  the  heart  is  simply  impossible  ; and  accord- 
ingly we  perceive  at  once,  first,  that  there  are  no  less  than  four 
ordinary  Staircases  (one  in  the  centre  and  three  in  the  wings) ; and 
secondly,  that  to  reach  these  Staircases  for  the  commonest  com- 
munication, or  to  reach  the  quarters  to  which  they  respectively 
apply  from  each  other,  involves  not  merely  the  inconvenience  of 
Thoroughfares  through  the  principal  rooms,  but  the  doubled  incon- 
venience of  irregular  and  most  unintelligible  routes. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  but  little  in  this  plan  of  that  mere 
reflected  system  of  partitionment  which  is  content  to  leave  appro- 
priation to  haphazard.  On  the  contrary,  what  there  is  of  such 
symmetry  is  more  the  necessary  result  of  exterior  Classicism  than 
the  want  of  special  care  in  arrangement.  One  can  imagine,  for 
instance,  that  to  resist  the  temptation  to  make  the  Kitchen  and 
Chapel  exactly  like  each  other  must  have  been  a hard  task  to  most 
architects  of  the  day. 

The  large  number  of  secondary  Entrances, — one  for  each  pavilion 
and  two  others, — are  of  course  essential  to  the  plan  in  its  peculiar 
form;  but  they  constitute  a serious  defect.  The  route  from  the 
main  Entrance  on  the  North  Front,  up  the  Grand  Staircase  in  the 
Hall,  terminating  in  the  Salon  ( so  called  in  ‘ Vitruvius  Britannicus ’), 
with  the  noble  Portico-Balcony  opening  therefrom  on  the  South 
Front,  is  singularly  grand  in  its  simplicity.  The  route  to  the 
Chapel-Gallery  through  the  Drawing-rooms  cannot  be  objected  to; 
and  in  the  circumstances  of  the  plan,  that  to  the  Libraries  through 
the  Drawing-room  and  Great  Gallery  must  not  be  too  much  com- 
plained of.  But  the  connection  of  the  Visitors’  Bedrooms  with  the 
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Main  House  must  be  pronounced  highly  inconvenient ; and  in  other 
similar  respects  throughout,  the  critic  will  perceive  serious  imper- 
fections. The  Dinner-stair  and  Service-room  in  connexion  with 
the  Dining-room  are  good  features,  and  unusual  for  the  time ; and 
the  Servants’-stair  beside  the  Grand  Staircase  shows  careful  con- 
trivance. 

The  aspect  is  North  for  the  Dining-room,  and  South  for  the  Draw- 
ing-rooms, which  is  well ; other  apartments  also  are  on  the  whole 
well  placed  in  this  respect ; and  this  must  be  taken  as  a high  merit. 
Even  the  State  Bedroom  is  put  perhaps  intentionally  towards  the 
East. 


PLATE  XI Y. — Longleat.  (Page  50.) 

Skilful  adaptation  to  modern  wants.  — The  Hall  and  its  relations;  and  Thorough- 
fares generally.  — The  Family  Suite ; Invalid’s  Suite  ; Garden  Entrance.  — 
Aspect. 

This  is  a plan  of  much  more  value  critically  than  any  preceding 
one : indeed,  in  our  historical  purpose  it  takes  the  important  place 
of  the  earliest  illustration  of  arrangements  at  once  English  and 
modern. 

With  the  original  Elizabethan  plan  (shown  in  Plate  XL.)  we  take 
no  particular  concern  just  now ; the  general  forms  had  the  merit  of 
being  adaptable  to  the  demands  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the 
skill  of  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatt ville  readily  effected  the  adaptation.  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  added  the  Principal  Staircase,  the  Galleries 
right  and  left,  one  of  the  transverse  Corridors  (indeed  we  may  say 
both),  and  the  whole  of  the  Offices  North  of  the  Quadrangle; 
removed  most  of  the  buildings  in  the  Court;  remodelled  all  the 
rest;  creating  more  particularly  the  Dining  Eoom  and  Drawing 
Room,  the  Family-Suite,  the  North-west  Suite,  and  the  Offices  gene- 
rally, and  preserving  The  Hall  and  Chapel  in  their  original  form. 
All  this  is  really  most  ably  done ; and  indeed  we  need  have  no 
hesitation  in  now  looking  at  the  plan  critically  as  if  it  were 
altogether  a new  house. 

The  Mediaeval  Hall  is  the  first  feature  that  may  be  pointed  out. 
There  is  no  Porch,  but  the  screened  Entry  is  retained.  The  con- 
nection of  the  Entry-end  with  the  Offices  gives  place  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  new  Principal  Staircase  in  that  position,  and  this  very 
satisfactorily.  The  other  end  of  the  Hall,  however,  leads  to  the 
Public-rooms  quite  on  the  ancient  principle,  with  the  interposition 
merely  of  the  requisite  modern  passageways.  At  the  same  time 
the  connexion  of  the  Staircase  with  the  Hall  is  not  such  as  to  inter- 
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fere  with  private  access ; the  Galleries  give  all  the  privacy  that  could 
he  desired.  The  Family-Suite  Westward,  and  the  Chapel  beyond, 
as  also  the  North-west  Suite  still  further  on,  are  all  reached,  as  regards 
privacy,  directness,  and  intelligibleness  of  route,  in  a manner  which 
is  admirable.  It  seems  a pity,  however,  that  the  Dining-room  at 
the  North-east  angle  is  not  approached  by  an  equally  good  Corridor, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  the  Ante-room.  It  is  to  be  sug- 
gested, again,  that  if  the  servants’  route  to  the  Entrance-door  be,  as 
would  appear,  along  the  East  Corridor,  and  through  the  East 
Gallery  and  Hall,  it  would  surely  have  been  an  improvement 
(although  this  route  cannot  be  called  a blemish)  to  provide  a special 
way  through  the  back  of  the  Staircase,  which  might  indeed  have 
been  very  readily  brought  into  communication  with  both  the 
Butler’s  Pantry  and  the  Basement  Stair  adjoining, — the  Servants’- 
Hall  being  on  the  floor  below. 

The  Family-Suite  is  exceedingly  well  handled.  The  separate 
Lobbies  to  the  gentleman’s  rooms  and  the  lady’s  are  an  unusual 
refinement.  The  ready  access  to  the  Gentleman’s-rooin  from  the 
Entrance,  the  seclusion  and  yet  convenient  position  of  the  Boudoir, 
the  private  Stair,  and  the  Lady’s-maid’s-room  attached  but  discon- 
nected, are  all  perfect. 

The  Private-Suite  at  the  North-west  angle  is  also  singularly 
happy ; and  especially  because  of  its  having  a Garden-Entrance  so 
close  at  hand. 

As  regards  aspect,  the  Dining-room  being  North  and  East  is 
right ; the  Drawing-rooms,  being  East,  would  of  course  have  been 
better  South  ; the  Library,  being  East  and  South,  is  very  well ; the 
Family-Suite,  being  South,  is  the  same,  and  the  North-west  Suite  is 
at  least  as  well  as  one  could  expect.  The  State-Booms  on  the  Upper- 
floor  Eastward  are  on  the  whole  nearly  right. 

(For  further  points  of  criticism  see  the  Supplement  to  Part 
Second  on  Works  of  Alteration , Chapter  XI.) 


PLATE  XY. — Toddington  (Page  52.) 

Designed  without  an  architect.  — Needless  irregularity  of  Block-plan,  and  conven- 
tional symmetry  of  features.  — Palladian  Gothic.  — Disposition  equally  bad,  — 
Aspect.  — Random  notes. 

Looking  at  this  design  as  an  exercise  in  plan,  we  are  bound  to  say 
that  it  overflows  with  errors  to  a degree  which  must  be  matter  of 
regret  to  all  who  respect  the  memory  of  the  designer, — a nobleman 
highly  distinguished  as  a friend  of  architecture,  but  in  this  case, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  “ his  own  architect,”  certainly  no  friend 
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to  his  client.  As  an  instance  of  ingenuity,  good-will,  and  good 
money  wasted  for  want  of  the  mere  elementary  counsel  of  an  expert, 
Toddington  is  a warning  indeed.  An  hour  or  two  with  the  archi- 
tect of  Longleat,  and  all  would  have  been  well. 

In  the  first  place,  although  artistic  criticism  is  not  our  province,  it 
would  be  a pity  to  miss  the  remarkable  illustration  here  afforded  of 
the  peculiar  errors  of  the  time  in  respect  of  architectural  disposi- 
tion. In  the  Block-plan  or  ensemble  we  first  perceive  a striking  en- 
deavour after  irregularity;  indeed  much  more  of  this  than  was 
usually  ventured  upon  in  the  “ Baronial  ” architecture  of  that  day. 
Three  quadrangular  buildings  placed  together  diagonally  make  at  the 
least  a bold  stroke  for  freedom.  But  observe  how  the  effort  ends  there, 
— how  the  design  passes  at  once  and  for  ever  into  perhaps  a more 
imbecile  conventional  symmetry  than  even  Palladianism  itself 
would  have  produced.  To  commence  with  the  North  or  Entrance 
Facade,  this  is  (with  the  help  of  sham  windows)  a complete  instance 
of  the  kind,  even  to  the  little  sham  turret  at  the  BiHiard-room.  The 
West  or  Drawing-room  Facade  is  the  same,  with  more  sham 
windows.  The  South  is  worse  than  either,  when  we  look  at  the 
particularly  odd  reflection  of  the  Library  in  the  Breakfast-room. 
The  five  angular  windows  adjoining — those  of  the  Study,  House- 
maid’s-room,  and  Larder-passage,  with  the  two  others  so  very  singu- 
larly formed  at  the  comer — are  a worse  example  than  aU.  The 
remaining  portions  are  pretty  much  of  the  same  character  through- 
out ; including  actually  the  inside  walls  of  the  Stable-yard, — aH  in 
the  most  elaborate  sham  symmetry  that  could  be  devised.  Even  the 
East  Fa$ade  of  the  Offices,  in  which  symmetry  of  plan  at  the  extre- 
mities happens  to  be  impossible,  is  made  symmetrical  in  elevation , 
(after  a fashion,)  in  spite  of  fate.  And  architects  wiU  perceive, 
lastly,  a more  extraordinary  instance  of  perverted  balance  than  any 
above  cited,  in  the  obliquity  given  to  the  Passage  to  the  Ride,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  getting  the  two  doorways  at  the  curved  angle 
to  correspond  in  position  on  the  curve.  While,  however,  we  point 
out  all  these  weaknesses  of  design,  we  must  not  be  understood  to 
lay  their  discredit  in  this  particular  case  to  the  charge  of  non-pro- 
fessional architecture;  in  sober  truth  the  professional  men  of  the 
day  very  generally  did  no  better ; this  was  Palladian  Gothic  of  fifty 
years  ago,  and  nothing  worse.  (See  Part  Fourth,  Chapter  IV.,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Elizabethan  Revival.) 

But  that  with  which  we  have  strictly  to  do,  namely  the  disposi- 
tion in  respect  of  convenience,  is  equally  bad  of  its  kind.  The 
peculiar  form  accepted  for  the  Cloisters  (the  term  used  at  the  time), 
the  heedless  sacrifice  of  common -sense  convenience  for  the  sake  of 
this  useless  and  most  unadaptable  monastic  feature,  the  continual 
waste  of  space  and  contrivance  in  awkward  Lobbies,  (for  instance, 
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there  are  ten  or  a dozen  of  these  actually  in  one  cluster  between  the 
Breakfast-room  and  the  Housekeeper ’s-room,  in  about  sixty  feet  of 
length,)  the  prevalence  of  borrowed  lights,  and  certain  other 
blemishes  easily  seen, — taking  the  Thoroughfares  alone,  indepen- 
dently of  all  questions  of  the  Rooms  and  Offices  in  themselves, — • 
exhibit  everywhere  alike  such  an  entire  unacquaintance  with  the 
very  first  principles  of  planning  a house  as  to  be  astonishing. 

In  respect  of  aspect,  again,  the  Dining-room  is  South ; the  Library 
South ; the  Drawing-rooms  West ; the  Private  Library  and  Study 
South ; not  to  mention  some  minor  apartments ; every  one  placed  in 
a position  which  leads  us  at  least  to  hope  prospect  is  the  cause. 

But  we  might  seem  to  be  cavilling  if  this  line  of  criticism  were 
further  pursued.  Let  us  therefore,  in  respect  of  detail,  only  note  at 
random  a few  characteristic  points,  whether  merits  or  demerits, 
as  they  come.  The  Entrance-Hall  is  in  the  form  of  a Greek  cross ; 
far  from  being  Mediaeval,  of  course,  and  certainly  not  convenient. 
The  Principal  Staircase  cuts  the  passing  Gallery  (or  Cloister)  in 
twain,  very  inconveniently  and  unnecessarily.  The  isolation  of  the 
Billiard-room  is  remarkable.  The  Business-Suite  formed  by  the 
Private  Library,  Study,  Record-room,  and  Gar  den- Entrance,  is  good  ; 
except  that  there  is,  first,  a thoroughfare  through  the  Record-room, 
and  secondly,  no  proper  access  to  the  Study  except  through  the 
Library.  There  is  also  an  air  of  comfort  in  the  group  formed  by 
these  with  the  Morning-room  as  a Family- Suite,  which  is  a pleasant 
feature.  The  octagonal  shape  of  the  Morning-room,  however,  is  not 
to  be  imitated ; and  the  apartment  ought  to  be  accessible  from  the 
Corridor.  The  relation  of  the  Butler’s-Pantry  to  the  Dining-room 
is  quite  lost  sight  of ; and  there  is  no  Service-room  nor  any  equiva- 
lent. The  intercommunication  throughout  the  Public -rooms,  if 
accepted  as  allowable,  is  perhaps  as  well  contrived  as  it  could  be ; 
except  that  doors  in  fireplace- walls  are,  as  a rule,  objectionable. 
The  privacy  of  the  Principal  Staircase  is  commendable.  There  is 
a peculiarly  knotty  question  which  may  be  raised  in  passing, — 
namely,  how  a stranger,  coming  from  his  Bedroom  the  first  morning 
after  arrival,  is  to  find  his  way  to  the  Breakfast- room : and  how 
many  times  he  may  be  expected  to  wander  round  and  round  the 
“ Cloisters,”  before  he  discovers  that  he  has  to  choose  between 
venturing  through  the  Dining-room  and  finding  his  way  to  the 
Garden-door.  The  Housekeeper’s-room,  Still-room,  and  Store-rooms 
are  in  themselves  right.  The  Housemaids’-room  (or  Women-ser- 
vants’  Hall)  is  evidently  not  so : and  there  is  a relation  between 
the  window  of  this  Housemaids’-room  and  that  of  the  Study,  which 
is  amusing,  to  say  no  more.  The  Kitchen  Offices  are  not  well 
arranged ; the  Scullery  is  disconnected ; the  Larder  is  apparently  a 
thoroughfare ; and  the  Kitchen-Entrance  seems  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. The  Stabling  is  cleverly  peculiar ; but  ceiling  light  and 
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ventilation  are  perhaps  too  much  accepted,  and  for  the  sake  of  mere 
academical  regularity.  The  Post-horse  Stable,  with  its  door  alto- 
gether outside,  is  as  it  ought  to  be.  There  might  have  been  also, 
however,  a Shed  for  post-carriages.  The  Hide  is  a feature  worthy 
of  note. 

We  may  repeat  in  conclusion  that  the  general  scheme  of  this  plan 
is  a remarkably  bold  effort  for  its  day,  and  that  very  little  trouble 
would  have  been  required  to  make  the  work  a great  success. 


PLATE  XYI. — Llwyn  House  and  Old  Connaught. 

(Page  54.) 

Llwyn  House  a clever  Classic  plan  ; equality  of  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  ; 
Cloak-room,  &c. ; Service  passage,  &c.  ; Dining-room  light.  — Old  Connaught 
of  Mediaeval  character ; disposition  of  the  Hall ; Service-room,  &e.,  for  Basement 
Offices ; Butler's  stair ; route  to  Entrance  ; Door  of  intercommunication. 

These  plans  are  paired  together  as  a good  contrast  of  Classic  with 
Mediaeval  plan ; but  besides  this  purpose  they  serve  equally  well 
for  the  general  illustration  of  principles  as  applied  to  a small 
house. 

In  Llwyn  House  we  have  the  legitimate  regularity  of  Classic 
plan  very  remarkably  exhibited  throughout  the  whole  interior  ; and 
this  without  the  architect  having  placed  himself  under  any  restraint 
in  respect  of  incidental  irregularities  externally.  The  precise 
equality  of  the  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  might  be  considered 
to  be  a constrained  correspondence;  and  if  the  Entrance  Vestibule 
were  widened  (at  the  expense,  for  instance,  of  the  Drawing-room) 
it  would  certainly  be  all  the  better  in  itself;  but  the  architect 
would  be  fully  entitled  to  argue,  first,  that  this  equality  of  Dining- 
room and  Drawing-room  is  a very  general  rule  as  matter  of  fact ; 
and  secondly,  that,  although  he  might  have  been  glad  to  widen  the 
Entrance  if  it  had  been  possible,  here  it  was  unfortunately  not 
possible,  except  by  disturbing  the  academical  regularity.  However, 
it  might  again  be  suggested  that  if  the  Cloak-room  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Vestibule,  and  not  with  the  Saloon, — or  indeed 
made  a part  of  the  Vestibule, — it  would  have  been  more  convenient. 
The  Lavatory  and  Closet  inside  the  Cloak-room  are  a commendable 
feature.  The  Gentleman’s-room  appears  to  be  needlessly  difficult  of 
access  from  the  Entrance ; especially  as  the  Lobby  leading  to  it  has 
no  direct  light ; but  here  again  academical  regularity  seems  to  rule. 
The  Service-passage  from  the  Kitchen  to  the  Dining-room  is  good ; 
and  the  China  Closet  is  well  placed,  with  the  plate  safe  within.  The 
aspect  on  the  whole  is  well-contrived ; the  South-east  light  of  the 
Dining-room  being  no  doubt  an  accommodation  of  the  apartment  to 
Parlour  purposes. 
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In  Old  Connaught  we  have  the  Elizabethan  Hall  admirably 
introduced.  The  Gentleman’ s-room,  opening  from  the  Entry,  is 
somewhat  at  a disadvantage  ; it  is  too  completely  disconnected  from 
the  Family-rooms.  It  might  have  exchanged  places  with  the 
Cloak-room,  if  there  be  not  some  matter  of  prospect  or  cheerfulness 
involved.  The  Water-closet,  according  to  the  views  we  have 
expounded,  ought  to  have  opened  out  of  the  Cloak-room.  The 
connection  of  the  Family-rooms  with  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall  is 
as  it  ought  to  be ; and  the  Staircase  is  well  placed,  although  appa- 
rently lighted  from  the  roof.  The  sliding-doors  between  Drawing- 
room and  Morning-room  or  Library  serve  to  put  the  two  rooms  en 
suite  upon  occasion  in  a way  which  cannot  be  objected  to.  The 
Service-room  is  very  usefully  placed,  and  also  the  Butler ’s-Pantry, 
(the  Offices  generally  being  in  the  Basement.)  The  Housekeeper ’s- 
room  being  on  the  Ground-floor,  affords  the  lady  the  means  of 
attending  to  domestic  affairs ; the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Store- 
room adjoining  it.  The  Butler’s  private  Stair,  if  it  leads  down  to 
the  Wine-cellar,  is  worth  noting ; although  the  close  proximity  of. 
the  Back-stair  seems  to  make  such  a thing  superfluous.  But  if  it 
leads  upwards  to  a Man’s  Bedroom,  this  is  equally  ingenious  ; 
although  here  again  it  has  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  room 
must  have  another  access  for  the  bed-making.  The  route  to 
answer  the  Entrance-door  is  worth  tracing  : it  leaves  the  private 
Thoroughfares  quite  undisturbed.  The  connecting  door  between 
the  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  is  a good  instance  of  the 
frequent  disturbance  in  this  day  of  “ the  snug  corner  ” of  the 
latter. 


PLATE  XVII.  — Osborne.  (Page  56.) 


The  architect  in  a manner  dispensed  with ; Instance  in  point.  — A foreign  character 
of  plan ; the  Public-rooms ; the  Visitors’  Apartments  ; the  Entrance-Hall ; the 
Visitors’  Gallery,  and  other  features.  — Palladiau  restraint.  — The  Corridor- 
Alcove, 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  aid  of  a proper  architect  was  not 
had  in  this  plan.  Mr.  Cubitt  (the  eminent  builder)  was  perhaps 
as  near  an  approach  to  an  architect  as  any  man  not  an  architect 
could  be ; but  it  was  a mistake,  even  so  indirectly  as  this,  in  these 
days  of  advanced  skill,  to  ignore  the  existence  of  an  experienced 
profession.* 


* An  application  to  a builder  to  build 
from  plans  of  his  own  is  not  by  any  means 
an  uncommon  occurrence  ; it  arises  from 
a desire  to  simplify  the  transaction.  Some 


builders  consequently  keep  draughtsmen 
in  their  employ  to  make  such  plans ; a prac- 
tice which  is  very  much  to  be  discouraged. 
But  the  proper  course  for  the  builder  to 
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We  have  not  however  here  to  dwell  upon  defects,  as  in  the  case 
of  Toddington.  But  there  are  some  points  which  are  instructive  as 
peculiarities.  Primarily,  in  fact,  the  entire  plan  has  two  character- 
istics which  take  it  out  of  the  category  of  ordinary  English  Houses ; 
first,  it  is  governed  by  certain  principles  which  are  identifiable 
with  foreign  habits  of  residence;  and  secondly,  it  is  more  like  a 
Hotel  than  a Family  Mansion.  In  other  words,  it  seems  contrived 
specially  for  temporary  lodgings,  and  for  the  accommodation  of 
guests  and  suite ; and  this  in  a manner  more  Continental  than  Eng- 
lish ; although  of  course  one  can  see  that  in  both  respects  this  may 
be  exactly  what  is  best  in  the  circumstances.  The  connection 
together  of  the  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room,  for  example,  is 
altogether  foreign.  The  same  may  be  said,  with  even  more  force^ 
of  the  combination  of  the  Drawing-room  and  the  Billiard-room. 
The  Family-rooms  are  in  fact  a Suite  of  Salons.  (See  Plate  XLIII.  for  a 
similar  case.)  There  is  also  a striking  want  of  common  English  pur- 
pose about  the  Visitors’  Apartments.  The  Entrance  Hall,  again,  is 
not  only  insignificant,  but  most  gratuitously  so.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  whole  of  the  internal  partitions  between  the  En- 
trance and  the  Staircase  ought  to  be  swept  away  at  all  hazards. 
The  long  Gallery  of  the  Visitors’  quarters  is  a fine  feature  in  itself ; 
but  there  is  a want  of  refinement  in  its  disposition — there  is  a want 
of  domesticity  in  all  that  belongs  to  it — looking  out,  as  it  does,  upon 
the  Entrance  Court,  and  being  divided  into  sections  with  an  external 
door  in  each  ; besides  that  one  can  fancy  the  keen  North-west  wind 
waiting  today  to  gain  admittance  at  one  end  door,  and  the  boisterous 
South-west  tomorrow  to  get  in  at  the  other.  Then  both  artistically 
without  and  for  convenience  within,  the  disconnection  of  the  Boyal 
Pavilion  from  the  rest  of  the  house  looks  clumsy  and  inhospitable. 
In  fact,  the  Visitors’  quarters  appear  very  much  like  Otfices  from 
some  points  of  view ; which  could  never  have  been  the  wish  of  the 
royal  owner.  Lastly,  the  North  east  side  of  the  house,  taken  as  a 
whole,  has  an  outline  of  plan  which  is  inexcusably  crude ; it  is  but 
a succession  of  irregular  ends. 

The  character  of  plan  generally  is  essentially  Palladian,  but  of  a 
disembarrassed  re-embarrassed  kind.  The  shackles  of  symmetry  are 


take  is  well  exemplified  by  the  case  of 
one  of  the  houses  represented  amongst 
our  illustrations.  Some  years  ago  an 
English  gentleman,  who  had  passed 
many  years  abroad,  desired  to  build  a 
house  at  home.  By  public  report  he 
knew  the  name  of  a building-firm  then 
engaged  upon  a great  national  work. 
He  despatched  to  them  instructions  to 
build  wliat  he  required.  What  did  they 


do  ? They  transmitted  the  instructions 
to  a competent  architect ; obtained  from 
him  proper  designs,  and  carried  out  the 
work  under  his  direction.  The  plan  of 
the  house  is  one  of  the  best  in  this  book ; 
if  the  eminent  builders  referred  to  had 
pursued  a different  course,  although  in 
the  utmost  good  faith,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  it  would  have  been  on  a 
level  with  the  worst. 
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first  removed,  then  resumed.  Thus  it  is  that  we  have  contrasted 
Osborne  with  Balmoral;  the  same  irregularity  of  the  general  idea 
is  characteristic  of  "both,  but  in  the  present  case  there  is  a reinvest- 
ment of  this  with  needless  and  conventional  symmetries  of  which 
there  is  nothing  in  the  other. 

A contrivance  which  Mr.  Cubitt  very  much  favoured  is  seen  here  ; 
more  particularly  in  the  North-west  Visitors’  wing.  In  connection 
with  the  Corridor  there  is,  about  the  middle  of  its  length,  a sort  of  open 
Alcove,  or  Lobby.  It  was  very  much  his  practice,  and  a very  bad 
one,  to  place  his  Corridors  between  two  continuous  ranges  of  rooms, 
— as  in  both  the  Visitors’  Wings  here ; and,  thus  having  no  direct 
light  and  ventilation,  he  formed  the  sort  of  Lobby  in  question,  with 
a window  in  its  back  wall,  to  remedy  the  defect.  In  some  instances 
this  Lobby  would  extend  through  two  or  more  stories  in  one  height, 
and  the  Corridors  would  be  carried  across  it  like  balconies  ; this  was 
intended  to  create  a circulation  of  air.  W e cannot,  however,  accept 
such  a contrivance  as  otherwise  than  an  inefficient  correction  of  a 
fundamental  blunder. 

Osborne  has  been,  it  is  said,  a good  deal  altered  from  time  to 
time ; it  is  to  be  hoped  it  has  been  improved.  The  need  for  such 
alterations,  by  the  bye,  is  always  a proof  of  unskilful  plan. 


PLATE  XVIII.— Balmoral.  (Page  56.) 

Compared  with  Osborne  and  Toddington.  — The  Entrance-Hall  and  Gallery; 

Public-rooms ; Visitors’  rooms ; Garden  Entrance.  — Various  points  in  the  Offices. 

— The  Staircase  and  Private  Suite.  — The  Ball-room. — Aspect. 

The  superiority  of  this  plan  over  that  of  Osborne  is  apparent  at  a 
glance ; there  is  a certain  familiar  character  about  the  disposition 
which  is  in  fact  the  character  of  home  comfort. 

Comparing  Balmoral  with  Toddington,  we  perceive  the  same 
diagonal  relation  between  the  Main  House  and  the  Offices ; but  here 
the  management  of  this  idea  is  very  different.  The  four  Fronts  of  the 
Main  House  are  all  made  fully  available  for  prospect,  with  a com- 
pleteness which  at  once  furnishes  a reason  for  the  peculiar  form  of 
plan.  At  the  same  time,  externally,  the  effect  of  the  Great  Tower, 
although  receding  from  the  main  Facade,  yet  supported  by  the  back- 
ground of  the  Offices,  is  quite  satisfactory, — a very  different  case,  for 
example,  from  the  North-east  view  of  Osborne. 

The  one  Entrance-Hall  here  is  a much  more  properly  English 
arrangement,  and  a more  hospitable  one,  than  that  of  Osborne.  The 
doorway  therefrom  to  the  Gallery  is  in  the  corner  of  both  apart- 
ments : an  unstately  but  unaffected  feature,  and  characteristically 
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Mediaeval.  The  suite  formed  by  connecting  the  Library  and 
Billiard-room  with  the  Drawing-room  is  worth  noting,  as  a comfort- 
able homely  plan  favoured  by  many.  The  doors  of  the  Dining- 
room might  apparently  have  been  improved  in  arrangement ; but  the 
comparative  awkwardness  of  access  may  be  attributed  to  a special 
anxiety  to  exclude  from  the  Gallery  not  merely  the  odours  of  the 
Kitchen,  but  those  of  the  Dining-room, — a refinement  not  usuaUy 
so  much  considered.  The  Visitors’-rooms  have  more  purpose  than 
in  Osborne.  The  Garden-Entrance,  as  a continuation  of  the  Gallery, 
is  well  placed.  The  separation  of  the  Butler’s-Pantry  and  the 
Plate -room  by  the  passageway  is  contrary  to  rule ; but  the  use  of 
this  passageway  for  the  Ball-room  is  an  after-thought.  The  placing 
of  the  Kitchen-door  outside  the  house  (under  a Covered-way,  it  will 
be  observed)  is  done  to  ensure  the  non-transmission  of  kitchen- 
odours.  The  thoroughfares  through  the  Servants’-Hall  and  Steward’s- 
room  are  perhaps  a local  freedom.  The  Housekeeper’s-rooms  are 
also  not  placed  exactly  according  to  English  system. 

The  Principal  Staircase  of  the  House  is  in  reality  a private 
approach  to  a Family-Suite,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  the  West 
Front  on  the  upper  floor,  with  a private  Gallery  over  the  one  below. 
This  Suite  includes  a handsome  Boudoir  for  the  Queen,  and  also  a 
Library,  which  proves  useful  as  a private  Dining-room. 

The  purpose  of  the  Ball-room  is  chiefly  to  accommodate  festive 
assemblies  of  “ the  folk  of  the  place.”  The  Boyal  Family  occupy  a 
dais  in  the  Alcove,  and  there  is  a sort  of  Minstrels’  Gallery  at  the 
South  end. 

The  aspect  of  the  house  seems  to  have  required  a good  deal  of 
compromise  with  the  prospect.  The  Dining-room,  however,  is 
right ; and  the  Drawing-room,  if  it  might  be  better,  might  be  worse. 
The  South  aspect  of  the  Entrance  also  is  for  such  a case  an  unusual 
advantage.  The  Drawing-room  Facade  fronts  towards  a semicircular 
Flower-Garden  on  grass  with  a central  fountain,  and  the  North- 
west prospect  looks  up  the  valley  of  the  Dee  “ between  the  hills.” 


PLATE  XIX.  — Bridgewater  House.  (Page  58.) 


The  connexion  of  the  State-rooms ; the  question  of  Circuit-suite  for  receptions  and 
for  a “ show-house ; ” the  Staircase.  — Aspect. 

This  magnificent  example  has  the  treble  advantage  of  having  been 
commanded  by  a wealthy  and  liberal  owner,  designed  by  a great 
master,  and  planned  in  that  which  is  especially  the  style  of 
grandeur. 
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The  plan  which  constitutes  our  illustration  exhibits  very  little 
more  than  the  State-Eooms ; and  its  merits  and  demerits,  or  rather  its 
greater  merits  and  less,  scarcely  need  to  be  pointed  out.  The  com- 
bination of  the  State  Dining-room,  State  Drawing-rooms,  and  Pic- 
ture-GaHery  into  one  Suite  is  exquisitely  adjusted.  The  separation 
of  the  Dining-room  by  an  Ante-room  is  well  done.  It  seems  a pity, 
however,  that  the  Suite  was  not  allowed  to  occupy  the  whole  story ; 
another  Gallery,  or  a Library,  instead  of  the  private  rooms,  not  only 
would  have  been  more  appropriate  in  character,  but  would  have 
constituted  that  Circuit-Suite  which  for  large  receptions  is  so  essen- 
tial. In  such  a case,  it  may  be  further  noted,  the  Dining-room 
would  have  been  best  placed  at  the  upper  extremity,  so  that  the 
promenade  of  a reception  should  not  lead  through  it,  but  past  it  to 
the  Staircase  landing.  For  the  promenade  also  of  what  is  called  a 
show-house  (as  this  is)  the  complete  circuit  plan  is  most  desirable. 
The  answer  to  this  last  observation  will  obviously  be  that  the  public 
are  not  expected  to  go  beyond  the  Picture-Gallery  and  possibly  the 
Corridors ; but  practically  this  can  never  be  the  rule.  We  may 
next  look  at  the  Staircase.  It  has  been  pointed  out  in  another  part 
of  the  work  (Part  I.,  Chapter  XI.)  how  the  arrangement  of  this 
leading  feature  came  to  be  altered,  as  represented  on  the  plan ; and 
further,  how  the  effect  of  Classic  grandeur  would  have  been  im- 
proved if  the  Entrance  could  have  been  in  front  of  the  ascent  (which 
was  however  impossible),  and  still  more  if  there  could  have  been 
divided  upper  flights  occupying  the  entire  width  of  the  Cortile. 
The  present  effect  of  the  Staircase,  landing  at  one  corner,  makes  it 
remarkably  inferior  to  other  parts  of  the  composition. 

The  aspect  of  these  State-rooms  happens  to  be  not  good ; but  this 
is  a case  in  which  no  choice  could  be  had.  The  Drawing-rooms  are 
West,  but  they  look  over  St.  James’s  Park;  the  Dining-room  is 
South  and  West ; but  there  was  no  alternative,  the  other  sides 
having  no  outlook. 


PLATE  XX. — West  Shandon.  (Page  58.) 

An  extreme  case  of  irregularity.  — Entrance-Hall ; Suite  of  Public-rooms ; doors 
of  Intercommunication  ; Drawing-room  ; Library  ; Dining-room,  &c. ; Offices  ; 
the  Museums  and  Gallery.  — Sham  windows.  — Compared  with  Plate  XXXIV, 

This  plan  is  presented  in  our  series  as  an  extreme  case  of  inten- 
tional irregularity.  The  only  instance  in  which  symmetry  has 
obtained  any  academical  recognition  in  the  interior,  is  on  the  right 
flank,  where  the  Museums  and  Billiard-room  form  a centre,  with  the 
Bakehouse  and  Dressing-room  as  wings  ; and  when  we  observe  that 
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this  sole  symmetrical  fa£ade  is  within  the  Stable-yard,  we  need  not 
consider  it  to  detract  much  from  the  universal  government  of  non- 
accord which  distinguishes  this  plan  from  all  others  in  our  series. 

There  is  obviously  a great  deal  of  the  merit  of  convenience  ob- 
tained by  this  total  disregard  of  conventional  regularity.  But  if 
an  examination  of  such  a plan  as  this  should  produce  the  impression 
that  the  principle  is  carried  to  excess,  sound  criticism  must  be  allowed 
to  dictate  that  needless  irregularity  is  a positive  fault. 

The  Entrance-Hall  in  this  house  is  much  too  small,  unless  we 
include  with  it  the  interior  Vestibule,  when  again,  if  large  enough, 
it  becomes  awkward  in  form.  The  Cloak-room  is  a good  item.  The 
Breakfast-room  is  not  conveniently  situated  ; but  it  has  perhaps 
been  so  placed  by  necessity.  The  three  Public-rooms  form  a good 
suite  of  its  kind.  Comparing  them  with  a similar  arrangement  in 
Balmoral,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  here  the  doors  of  intercommunication 
are  not  as  before  next  the  window  wall,  but  next  the  door- wall ; this 
has  manifest  advantages  (all  the  “ snug  corners  ” are  preserved)  ; 
but  we  must  not  overlook  the  door  beside  the  Dining-room  fireplace. 
The  position  of  the  Drawing-room,  so  near  the  Entrance,  is  incon- 
venient. The  Library  is  extremely  good.  The  Dining-room  must 
be  considered  very  peculiar ; the  character  of  form  is  not  that  of  an 
eating-room  at  all ; no  doubt  considerations  of  prospect  have  go- 
verned the  case.  The  Plate-closet  in  the  Dining-room  has  an  appear- 
ance of  convenience ; but  it  is  of  doubtful  value  in  that  position. 
The  dinner-access  is  very  convenient,  through  the  hatch  in  the 
Serving-room  ; but  the  butler  is  not  well  placed.  The  Offices  gene- 
rally are  very  compact,  but  not  instructive.  The  Museums,  Picture- 
gallery,  and  Billiard-room,  in  their  relations  to  each  other  and  to 
other  apartments,  are  what  is  called  “ out  of  the  house.”  Lastly, 
there  is  here  a space  of  ground  floor  about  120  feet  square  without 
any  internal  open  space  whatever.  This  is  convenience  at  the 
expense  of  light  and  air : and  if  there  be  not  stagnation  and  un- 
wholesomeness, it  must  be  because  these  are  impossible  on  the  plea- 
sant shore  of  the  Gare-loch. 

The  use  of  sham  window-recesses  must  not  be  overlooked  ; with 
so  much  freedom  of  treatment  generally  this  feeble  conventionalism 
seems  unaccountable. 

On  the  whole  this  plan  is  worthy  of  close  attention,  as  an  illus- 
tration, first  of  freedom  overdone,  and  secondly  of  compactness  over- 
done, and  yet  all  intelligently  worked  out.  By  comparing  this 
with  the  proper  Scotch  model  (Plate  XXXIV.)  these  shortcomings 
are  made  very  apparent. 
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PLATES  XXI.,  XXII.  — Comparative  Designs  in  the 
Classic  and  Gothic  Modes.  (Pages  60,  62.) 

Model  plans  of  no  value  practically;  conditions  adopted  in  this  case.  — Plate 
XXI., — Cortile,  Entrance-Hall, and  Staircase;  Public-rooms;  Garden-Entrance; 
Family-Suite.  — Offices  separately  treated.  — Aspect.  — Plate  XXII.  and  refer- 
ence to  Plate  XXXIV.  --  Refinements  introduced.  — Characteristic  Gallery, 
Staircase,  and  Hall.  — Family-Suite  ; Offices.  — Aspect. 

It  is  distinctly  to  be  understood  that  these  sketches  are  not  offered 
as  model  plans.  Such  designs  are  never  of  any  value ; they  appear 
to  lack  inevitably  something  like  life,  which  a specific  practical 
purpose  alone  can  give.  The  object  in  the  present  instance  has 
been  simply  to  exhibit,  at  the  close  of  our  historical  argument,  a 
certain  special  contrast  between  the  two  great  Styles  of  Plan  upon 
whose  diversity  so  much  of  our  argument  may  be  said  to  turn. 
Accordingly,  we  have  here  no  more  than  this  ;— the  same  items  of 
accommodation  are  dealt  with  in  two  ways  ; equality  of  conditions 
is  studied  in  all  general  particulars ; mere  authenticities  are  disre- 
garded ; there  is  a free  acceptance,  in  both  cases,  of  the  require- 
ments of  the  passing  day,  including  regularity  in  the  Gothic  plan, 
so  far  as  we  take  pleasure  nowadays  in  regularity,  and  irregularity 
in  the  Classic  plan  so  far  as  convenience  requires  it ; and  it  is  in 
respect  of  what  may  be  called  characteristic  disposition  after  all  that 
the  comparison  is  instituted ; no  preference,  lastly,  being  suggested 
in  favour  of  either  over  the  other,  and  drawbacks  being  acknow- 
ledged in  both.  Plate  XXI.  therefore  illustrates  thus  the  Classic 
or  academically  regular  manner,  and  Plate  XXII.  the  Gothic  or 
academically  irregular  manner. 

In  Plate  XXI.,  the  Classic  plan,  the  central  feature  of  arrange- 
ment is  a Cortile,  surrounded  by  the  usual  Gallery-Corridors, 
approached  centrally  through  a symmetrical  Entrance-Hall,  and 
having  incorporated  with  itself  a symmetrically  disposed  Prin- 
cipal Staircase.  On  the  one  hand  of  the  Cortile  there  are  the 
Dining-room  and  Billiard-room  with  the  Library  between  them, 
symmetrically  designed  en  suite;  on  the  other  hand  there  are  the 
Drawing-room  and  Morning-room  with  a Saloon  between  them,  as 
a symmetrical  suite ; the  Saloon  constituting  also  the  Garden- 
Entrance.  Of  the  arrangement  of  the  Private  Family-Suite  it  need 
only  be  said  that  it  is  still  regular  in  itself  and  at  the  same  time 
perfectly  convenient.  The  Offices  also  may  be  left  with  the  remark 
that  regularity  of  external  effect  is  made  to  co-operate  with  that 
internal  freedom  which  convenience  requires.  No  attempt,  how- 
ever, is  made  to  combine  House  and  Offices  into  one  symmetrical 
whole;  because  this  is  deemed  a spurious  Classicism.  Neither  is  the 
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natural  tendency  of  the  Offices  to  take  a form  of  their  own,  inde- 
pendently of  the  House,  in  any  way  subdued,  because  such  freedom 
is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  Classical  principle.  The  archi- 
tectural style  would  he  Rural  Italian.  (See  Notes  on  Style , 
Chapter  V.) 

Little  more  need  be  said  except  as  regards  aspect.  The  Drawing- 
rooms being  supposed  to  have  the  South-east,  the  Family-suite  has 
the  same ; the  Billiard-room  has  the  North-west,  the  Library  the 
same,  and  the  Dining-room  the  same ; and  the  Entrance  has  the 
North-east,  which  takes  the  morning-sun  at  least  till  nine.  The 
Kitchen,  Larders,  &c.,  are  Northwards  as  required. 

In  dealing  with  Plate  XXII.  as  a plan  of  Gothic  type,  it  ought  to 
be  remarked  that  in  Plate  XXXIV.,  which  represents  the  modern 
Scotch  model,  we  have  the  best  ordinary  application  of  the  Mediaeval 
principle,  and,  indeed,  perhaps,  a more  characteristic  one  than 
the  present.  Accordingly,  as  we  have  in  that  illustration  all  that 
we  could  wish  in  respect  of  the  mere  freedom  of  the  Mediaeval  type, 
we  have  the  more  readily  taken  occasion  in  this  one  to  introduce 
that  internal  refinement  in  respect  of  which  the  Scotch  practice 
is  not  unfrequently  very  defective.  This  has  led  us,  for  instance,  to 
give  the  Drawing-room  Fa$ade  a symmetrical  character  towards  the 
long  Terrace-walk  of  the  Lawn ; also  to  suggest  the  interior 
Garden ; and  further  to  form  the  Corridors  around  this  in  strict 
regularity.  For  it  must  be  remembered  here  again  that  it  is  only 
inevitable  irregularity  that  becomes  a merit ; intentional  or  even 
unnecessary  obliquity  is  an  affectation  and  an  inconvenience.  Com- 
pared with  Plate  XXI.,  however,  this  design  gives  to  the  Gallery  an 
essential  character  of  privacy  which  cannot  attach  to  the  Cortile, 
and  to  the  Staircase  a seclusion  which  the  more  stately  manner 
could  not  possibly  possess.  The  Entrance-Hall,  also,  is  no  longer 
the  same  central  approach  that  it  was.  The  Family-Suite  is  grouped 
without  restraint,  because  restraint  is  needless.  If  the  Offices  appear 
to  be  disposed  with  less  freedom, — less  than  even  in  the  Classic 
design, — it  is  only  to  show  that  regularity  is  not  necessarily  incom- 
patible with  convenience. 

As  for  aspect,  the  Drawing-room  Front  being  placed  South-east, 
the  Drawing-room  itself  has  South-west  light  also,  and  the  Billiard- 
room  North-east  light;  the  Library  is  South-east;  the  Entrance 
North-east ; the  Gallery  North-west  (free  of  sunshine) ; the  Family- 
suite  Southward,  with  the  Boudoir  South-west  (this  being  not  so 
favourable) ; and  the  chief  Offices  are  generally  well  placed,  except 
that  the  Kitchen  would  require  ceiling-light  rather  than  a South- 
west window  alone. 

These  two  designs,  it  must  be  repeated,  are  not  models  upon 
which  any  one  would  be  definitely  recommended  to  build,  but  only 
characteristic  illustrations  of  general  contrast,  for  the  occasion. 
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PLATE  XXIII. — Kitchen  Apparatus.  (Page  208.) 

This  presentment  of  an  arrangement  of  Kitchen-apparatus  is  fully 
explained  incidentally  in  the  chapters  on  the  Kitchen  Offices ; and 
nothing  could  be  said  here  except  in  repetition. 


PLATE  XXIV.  — Underscar:  Grounds.  (Page  336.) 

A comprehensive  and  compendious  example.  — Aspect;  objectionable  treatment  of 
South-east  Front.  — Drying-ground,  Stables,  Gardens,  &c. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  comprehensive  and  compendious  example  of 
the  disposition  of  a small  establishment ; exhibiting  House,  Offices, 
and  Adjuncts,  Gardens,  and  Pleasure-ground,  all  in  very  complete 
and  compact  form.  The  space  occupied  is  about  acres. 

The  aspect  of  the  House  is  North-west  for  the  Entrance  Front, 
and  North-east  for  the  Offices  ; so  far  for  the  best ; but  it  must  be 
remarked  as  singular  that  the  South-east  Front,  which  ought  to 
be  reserved  as  much  as  possible  for  Drawing-rooms,  &c.,  communi- 
cating directly  with  Lawn  and  Flower-Garden,  has  here  one-half  of 
its  extent  occupied  by  a Drying-ground,  and  the  other  half  very 
much  covered  with  a Conservatory. 

However,  the  Drawing-room  itself  no  doubt  occupies  the  portion 
of  this  Front  otherwise  vacant;  and  then  the  arrangement  of 
Terraces  and  Flower-Garden,  and  secondarily  of  Conservatory  and 
Lawn,  becomes  so  far  commendable  that  we  have  only  to  regret 
that  the  Drying-ground  should  have  been  allowed  to  interpose  itself 
at  all  in  the  particular  spot  where  it  is  so  unwelcome.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  Stable-Yard,  Farm-Yard,  Kitchen-Garden,  and  Garden- 
Yards  is  at  all  events  very  convenient ; and  if  we  suggest  that  the 
prospect  lies  Southward  and  Westward,  this  affords  a good  answer 
to  our  doubts  as  to  aspect.  The  plan,  however,  will  so  thoroughly 
explain  itself  that  further  remarks  are  needless. 
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PLATE  XX Y. — Fillongley  Vicarage  and  Woodheyes 
Park.  (Page  440.) 

Useful  examples.  — The  Parsonage  : Aspect ; Dinner-service ; Side-Entrance  ; 

Porch  and  Hall,  &c.  — Woodheyes  Park  ; Porch  and  Hall ; Dinner-service  ; 

Room-doors ; Kitchen-vapours . Morning-room ; Cloak-room ; Back  Stair  ; 

Stables,  &c. 

These  plans  represent  two  houses  of  small  size,  which  are  instructive 
chiefly  because  small  houses  are  seldom  well  arranged  in  the  view 
which  this  treatise  takes  of  the  matter. 

In  the  Parsonage  we  may  note  that  the  Dining-room  and  the 
Drawing-room  are  of  equal  size,  fronting  to  the  same  aspect  (South- 
ward of  course,  and  the  right  aspect  for  a ParZour-Dining-room) ; 
the  Drawing-room  has  end-windows  besides,  and  still  the  wall 
space  not  too  much  cut  up ; the  Dining-room  has  a convenient 
service-hatch  to  the  Butler’s-Pantry ; the  Kitchen  is  shut  off 
perhaps  as  well  as  it  could  be  in  the  circumstances;  and  the  Side- 
Entrance  serves  for  the  Study  and  Offices  both.  The  Porch  is 
enclosed  from  the  interior  Hall,  which  is  so  far  right ; but  if  this 
Porch  were  extended,  as  an  Entrance-Hall,  to  the  end  of  the  Study, 
and  the  Study-door  placed  in  the  Staircase,  the  arrangement  might 
be  superior  in  the  estimation  of  some.  The  Back- Stair  is  a good 
feature  in  so  small  a house.  The  Side-Porch  is  needlessly  small. 
The  Bedrooms  are  good  of  their  kind.  One  Water-closet,  surely, 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  house  ; besides,  it  is  not  well  placed. 

In  the  second  design  we  have  a house  of  about  the  same  size,  but 
of  more  complex  arrangement,  and  with  the  addition  of  Stable- 
Offices.  The  Porch,  which  here  also  takes  the  place  of  an  Entrance- 
Hall,  is  still  smaller  than  could  be  wished,  although  the  open  Ves- 
tibule between  it  and  the  Staircase  is  a convenient  addition.  The 
service-door  in  the  Dining-room,  in  respect  of  its  being  so  closely 
opposite  the  Kitchen-door,  cannot  be  commended : if  the  Passage 
were  wider  and  the  Kitchen-door  five  or  six  feet  off,  with  a small 
service-dresser  intervening,  convenience  would  have  been  better 
secured ; and  it  may  be  noted  that  parsimony  of  space  in  such  a 
passageway  is  especially  to  be  avoided.  The  position  of  the  Draw- 
ing-room door,  so  very  near  “ the  way  out,”  is  unfortunate  ; as  also 
that  of  the  Dining-room  door  so  closely  opposite  to  it.  The 
Kitchen- vapours,  to  all  appearance,  must  be  troublesome.  The 
Morning-room  is  a welcome  feature ; but  the  door  and  fireplace  do 
not  agree  in  position.  The  Cloak-room  is  well  worth  noting ; but 
it  ought  rather  to  have  been  at  the  Entrance-end  of  the  Hall  if 
possible.  The  Back-Stair  is  not,  as  in  the  case  above,  a stair  for 
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Bedroom  service,  but  merely  an  access  to  the  Servants’-rooms.  The 
Water-closets  are  three  in  this  house,  which  is  well.  The  little 
Lobby  attached  to  one  of  the  Bedrooms  is  a good  feature, — creating 
in  fact  a Private  Suite  in  a small  way.  The  Yard,  for  Kitchen  and 
Stables  alike,  is  as  it  should  be  for  a case  of  the  kind ; and  the 
simple  Stable  accommodation  is  well  placed. 


PLATE  XXVI.  — Bylaugh  Hall.  (Page  440.) 

A good  Classical  plan.  — Motive  of  disposition  of  Rooms ; Principal  Staircase  and 
Dinner-Stair ; Gentleman’s-room  and  Library ; Door  in  Dinner-stair ; Doors  of 
Gentleman’s-room  ; Entrance-Hall  and  Porter’s-room. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  sort  of  Classical  plans.  The  North  Front 
is  appropriated  to  the  Entrance,  Dining-room,  and  Billiard-room; 
the  South  Front  to  the  Drawing-room,  Library,  and  an  Ante-room 
Garden-Entrance;  the  centre  is  occupied  by  a Saloon  or  rather 
Central  Hall,  open  to  the  roof;  and  the  minor  apartments  and 
Staircases  are  adjusted  to  fill  the  vacant  spaces.  The  Principal 
Staircase  is  secluded  at  one  angle  of  the  Central-Hall ; a Dinner- 
stair  is  attached  to  the  Dining-room  in  conjunction  with  a Service- 
room  (the  Offices  being  in  the  Basement),  and  the  Gentleman’s- 
room  is  attached  to  the  Library ; all  very  excellent.  The  doorway 
from  the  Dinner-stair  to  the  Principal  Staircase,  however,  seems  to 
be  a slight  mistake  in  favour  of  the  kitchen-odours,  for  the  sake  of 
access  from  the  Dining-room  to  the  Closet  under  the  Stair.  The 
four  doors  in  the  Gentleman’s-room,  also,  are  subversive  of  privacy. 
The  Entrance-Hall,  although  small,  is  nobly  planned  ; the  Porter’s- 
room,  however,  would  be  more  useful  as  a Cloak-room  and  Lava- 
tory, &c.  This  plan  is  well  worthy  of  study. 


PLATE  XXVII.  — Stormont  Castle.  (Page  442.) 

Of  mixed-Mediseval  type.  — Entrance-apartments ; Family-Suite  ; Dinner-service ; 
no  Back-Stair ; Intercommunications ; Subdivision  of  Drawing-rooms,  &c. 

This  plan  is  of  mixed  Mediaeval  type,  and  well  suited  for  com- 
parative study  with  the  last.  The  Porch,  the  Entrance-Hall,  (a 
tower,)  and  the  large  Inner-Hall,  with  Cloak-room  and  Closet 
attached,  constitute  a series  of  Entrance-Apartments,  not  altogether 
characteristic,  or  perfectly  well  arranged,  but  suggestive.  The 
Family-Suite  formed  of  the  Gentleman’s-room  and  Morning-room 
(Boudoir  we  shall  call  it)  is  well  managed.  The  Service-room  and 
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Lift  are  to  be  noticed  : the  small  size  of  this  Service-room  indicates 
no  doubt  another  one  below.  The  servants’  route  thereto,  across 
the  private  Corridor  from  the  Stair,  is  matter  of  questionable  pro- 
priety. There  seems  to  be  no  Back-Stair,  which  would  be  a pity. 
The  connection  of  Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  is  certainly  not 
to  be  imitated.  The  two  Drawing-rooms,  when  thrown  together, 
must  form  a noble  and  picturesque  ensemble ; the  Library  also  is  well 
attached;  and  if  the  Dining-room  connection  had  but  an  Ante- 
room interposed,  the  whole  would  be  a very  good  suite.  One  thing, 
however,  is  that  the  way  in  which  the  two  Drawing-rooms  are  each 
cut  into  two  separate  symmetrical  parts  by  a screen  of  columns  is 
more  than  questionable.  The  wall  space  in  the  Family  Drawing- 
room, it  may  be  also  pointed  out,  is  too  much  cut  up  for  ordinary 
furniture;  and  as  to  fireside,  there  is  none. 


PLATE  XXYIIL  — Walton.  (Page  442.) 

An  unusually  stately  plan.  — Entrance- Corridor ; Dining-room;  Kitchen; 
Library,  &c. ; Servants’  access  to  Entrance ; Offices  generally ; Terrace ; Pecu- 
liar habits. 

This  is  a plan  in  which  the  stateliness  of  the  arrangement  is  un- 
usually skilful ; although  the  perfect  convenience  of  the  rooms  is 
sometimes  matter  for  debate.  The  Carriage-Porch  and  Entrance- 
Gallery  (instead  of  an  Entrance-Hall),  terminating  in  the  finely 
disposed  Saloon,  although  the  scale  is  not  large,  convey  an  idea  of 
very  considerable  magnificence,  and  of  more  than  ordinary  graceful- 
ness. The  interior  Corridor  also,  terminating  at  one  end  in  the 
same  Saloon  and  at  the  other  in  the  Staircase,  with  light  at  each 
end,  is  so  far  equally  refined  in  conception.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  this  Corridor  has  no  light  whatever  in  itself ; its 
appearance  is  thus  rendered  far  from  cheerful  at  the  best,  and  in 
dull  weather  it  must  become  positively  dark.  The  Dining-room, 
with  Serving-room  attached,  is  as  it  should  be ; the  Kitchen  is  well 
removed;  the  Library  and  Breakfast-room  (let  us  say  Morning- 
room)  make  a good  suite ; the  Ground-floor  Bedroom-Suite  in  con- 
nection with  the  Gentleman’s-room  is  remarkably  well  worthy  of 
note ; the  servants’  access  to  the  Entrance  is  very  convenient ; and 
the  Offices  generally  seem  to  be  as  conveniently  disposed  (except  in 
certain  noticeable  details)  as  the  peculiar  seclusion  of  the  Butler’s- 
Pantry  would  allow.  The  Drawing-rooms,  of  course,  are  on  the 
upper  floor.  The  Terrace  (not  properly  so  called)  is  a fine  feature  ; 
it  seems  most  suitable  for  a Parterre.  There  are  various  evidences 
of  peculiar  habits  in  this  plan,  by  which  it  is  somewhat  marred. 
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PLATE  XXIX.  — Mr.  Kemp’s  Model  Plan,  and  Hin- 
derton.  (Page  444.) 

The  Model  Plan, — want  of  vitality  in  all  such.  — South-east  Front ; Dining-room 
mistaken ; Hall  and  Corridor  ; Conservatory  ; Drawing-room ; Gentleman’s- 
room ; Butler’s- Pantry,  &c.,  a blunder ; General  value  of  this  plan.  — Hinderton, 
—much  superior ; Entrance  and  Staircase  : Cloak-room ; Dining-room  and 
service;  Offices;  Conservatory;  Objectionable  relations  of  doors  to  fireplaces. 

The  first  of  tliese  designs  is  one  of  those  generally  useless  adven- 
tures a Model-Plan  ; the  second  is  an  executed  example  similar  to  it 
in  principle.  The  way  in  which  the  latter  exhibits  a sort  of  vitality 
which  the  other  does  not  is  apparent  at  a glance  to  the  practised 
eye : all  Model- Plans  have  the  same  fault. 

In  the  first  instance  we  have  an  extended  South-east  Front,  accom- 
modating the  Drawing-room  and  Library  according  to  rule.  It 
takes  the  Dining-room  also  ; and  so  far  very  well,  inasmuch  as  the 
particular  form  of  the  projecting  window  excludes  the  sunshine  in 
the  afternoon.  The  end  windows  of  the  Dining-room  are  also  correct. 
But  all  the  while  we  cannot  say  the  room  is  properly  lighted.  The 
Hall  and  Corridor,  although  spacious,  are  not  well  disposed.  The 
Conservatory  is  pretty  well  placed,  as  regards  both  aspect  and  con- 
venience ; it  is  in  full  sunshine  from  dawn  till  noon,  and  in  half- 
shade during  a few  hours  later  in  the  day ; and  its  connection  with 
the  Corridor  and  the  Dining-room  (if  also  a Sitting-room)  is  pleasant. 
The  Drawing-room  is  a good  one.  The  Gentleman’s-room  is  not 
perfectly  well  approached.  The  Butler5 s-Pan try  is  an  evident 
blunder : so  is  the  Water-closet, — beside  the  Housekeeper’s-room. 
The  dinner  route  is  not  right,  certainly.  The  Offices,  and  the 
Adjuncts  especially,  are  worth  examining.  The  plan  as  a whole  is 
interesting,  particularly  as  illustrating  the  views  of  a landscape- 
gardener  on  aspect. 

Hindertox  gives  a very  similar  arrangement  of  nearly  the  same 
materials,  but  much  more  skilfully  contrived.  The  Entrance  is 
somewhat  small,  but  the  Staircase-Hall  makes  up  for  this  very  well, 
although  informally.  The  Cloak-room,  &c.,  taking  the  Hall  as  it  is, 
are  acceptable  in  a compromised  position.  The  Dining-room  is  well 
placed  and  well  planned,  and  the  service  is  convenient  in  a simple 
way.  The  Offices  are  especially  good  according  to  their  scale, 
except  that  the  Larder  opens  out  of  the  Scullery.  The  Conservatory 
is  of  little  value  as  an  appendage  to  the  House,  because  it  is  so 
difficult  of  access.  The  Drawing  room  and  Library  are  faulty  as 
respects  the  relation  of  door  to  fireplace. 
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PLATE  XXX.  — Hemstead.  (Page  444.) 

A medi30valized  Classical  plan. — Entrance ; Hall  and  Staircase  of  peculiar  cha- 
racter ; Saloon ; other  Public-rooms ; Dining-room  ; Secondary  Entrances,  Lift, 
and  Men’s-Stair ; Business-room  ; Kitchen  Offices  and  others. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  good  example  of  freely  modified  Classical 
plan, — we  may  indeed  call  it  mediae  valized  Classical.  To  begin  with 
the  Entrance,  this  is  perfect.  The  combined  Hall  and  Staircase 
within  thus  assume  very  much  of  the  character  of  a Gothic  Hall, 
with  its  Entry  and  Screen  ; its  main  area,  however,  being  occupied 
by  a stately  Staircase.  The  Saloon,  taking  it  in  the  Palladian  sense, 
as  a Public-Apartment,  with  its  symmetrical  doorways  at  two 
equally  important  points  of  access,  its  central  end  doorways  to 
Dining-room  and  Drawing-room  (a  most  noble  route  to  dinner),  and 
its  Loggia  without,  is  a charmingly  skilful  feature.  There  is  a 
doubt  however  as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  lighting.  The  Drawing- 
room, again,  has  no  door  of  its  own  from  the  Staircase.  The  Library 
and  Billiard-room  are  commendable  in  perhaps  every  respect  except 
the  lighting  of  the  latter.  The  Dining-room  has  an  accidental  fault 
in  respect  of  the  obliquity  given  to  the  bay-window  to  keep  it  clear 
of  the  Garden-Entrance  ; but  otherwise  its  requirements  are  well 
thought  over.  The  Garden-Entrance  and  Luggage-Entrance,  Lift, 
and  Men’s  Stair,  are  well  grouped ; only  that  the  route  to  the  Gar- 
den-Entrance from  the  Family-rooms  might  be  objected  to.  The 
Business-room  is  too  much  identified  with  the  Offices ; but  very 
conveniently  served  by  the  Luggage-Entrance.  The  kitchen  odours 
seem  to  be  well  intercepted,  and  peculiarly,  by  the  thorough  draught 
through  the  secondary  Entrances.  The  relations  together  of  the 
Kitchen  and  its  Larders  (an  excellent  series),  the  Butler’s-Pantry 
and  adjuncts,  the  Housekeeper’s-room  and  adjuncts,  the  Servants’- 
Hall,  the  Back-Entrance,  the  Laundry-Offices,  and  the  Women’s- 
Stair,  are  well  worthy  of  study  in  every  respect.  Even  the  position 
of  the  Vegetable-Store  is  a point  of  merit,  and  there  are  other  little 
niceties  which  we  have  not  space  to  point  out. 
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PLATE  XXXI. — Nun-Appleton.  (Page  446.) 


The  old  and  new  portions.  — Office-Entrance ; Drawing-rooms ; suggested  Hall ; 

Drawing-room  aspect  and  prospect ; Conservatory,  &c. ; Billiard-room  as  part  of 

Corridor ; Dining-room  peculiar,  also  Library  and  Gentleman’s-room ; probable 

reasons ; Offices ; avoidance  of  Basement  Offices ; ingenious  Plate-closet ; 

Servants’-rooms  arranged  for  aspect ; particular  interest  of  this  plan. 

This  is  not  an  entirely  new  house  ; but  that  circumstance  need  not 
interfere  with  such  examination  as  we  have  to  make  of  its  arrange- 
ments,— indeed  rather  the  contrary.  The  old  part  is  the  parallelo- 
gram (Eastward)  below  the  Dining-room,  in  the  centre  of  which  is 
the  Entrance ; the  Dining-room  itself  and  all  beyond  it  constitute 
an  addition. 

It  has  to  be  explained  also  that  the  Entrance  to  the  Offices  happens 
to  be  on  an  under-story  (in  the  open  Court)  owing  to  the  rapid  slope 
of  the  site  Westward. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  plan  is  the  more  than  ordi- 
nary number  of  Drawing-rooms  (including  in  the  term  the  Saloon 
and  Morning  rooms) ; due  to  the  difficulty  of  otherwise  appropri- 
ating the  old  house.  The  critic  may  perhaps  think  that  the  Saloon 
might  have  been  made  a Mediaeval  Hall,  and  the  Yestibule  the 
screened  Entry ; but  second  thought  will  show  that  a Saloon  of 
this  kind  is  probably  really  the  “ Living-room  ” of  the  family  (the 
Drawing-room  being  preserved)  ; in  which  case  it  could  not  be 
spared  in  this  way.  The  Drawing-room,  being  on  the  North  Front, 
and  on  the  Entrance-Front,  is  thus  doubly  at  a disadvantage  ; but 
the  Morning-rooms  supply  the  want  thus  suggested,  and  probably 
the  North  prospect  is  fine.  The  Conservatory  attached  to  these  last 
apartments  is  very  pleasantly  placed.  The  little  “ Study  ” seems 
merely  intended  to  fill  up  a corner.  The  peculiar  formation  of  the 
Billiard-room  as  an  enlargement  of  the  Corridor  is  a homely  idea, 
and  not  uncommon  in  various  forms ; but  it  is  too  much  suggestive 
of  mere  economy  of  space  to  be  generally  commendable,  besides 
that  the  privacy  of  the  play  is  lost.  The  form  of  the  old  house, 
however,  excuses  all  imperfections  so  far.  The  Dining-room,  which 
is  new,  is  exceptional  in  its  internal  arrangement;  the  one  side- 
board of  common  custom  must  become  probably  a pair  of  buffets ; 
but  if  the  door  .from  the  Corridor  could  have  been  placed  towards 
one  angle,  this  need  not  have  been  so.  In.  that  case,  however,  the 
access  from  the  Serving-room  must  have  been  modified : in  short, 
the  usual  rule  would  put  the  sideboard  in  the  centre  of  the  end 
wall,  with  the  entrance-door  at  one  side  of  it,  and  the  serving-door 
at  the  other — in  this  case  without  symmetry.  The  Library  and 
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Gentleman’s-room,  it  may  be  thought,  in  the  next  place,  ought  not 
to  be  beyond  the  Back-Stair ; but  here  again  the  circumstances  of 
the  old  house  have  obviously  interposed,- — this  second  Stair  being 
in  fact  not  so  much  inferior  as  supplementary  to  the  old  one  ; and 
this  in  fact  may  have  governed  the  position  of  the  Dining-room  door 
opposite.  The  disposition  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Offices 
are  according  to  rule ; the  Larders,  &c.,  being  below.  That  the 
Offices  should  have  been  put  on  the  Principal-floor  level  in  the  cir- 
cumstances is  a thing  to  be  commended  for  what  may  be  called  its 
courage  : most  architects  would  have  coquetted  with  a fallacious 
economy  and  formed  Basement  Offices.  The  contrivance  of  the 
Plate-closet  is  ingenious,  as  its  position  is  safe  in  every  way  with- 
out interfering  with  the  Butler’s  Bedroom.  The  Servants’-Hall 
seems  to  be  unduly  removed  from  the  women’s  side ; although  the 
Maids’-room  makes  uji  for  this  so  far.  We  should  also  question  the 
position  of  the  Housekeeper’s-room,  but  for  the  circumstance  that 
the  plan  has  very  commend  ably  proceeded  upon  the  axiom  that  the 
Servants’  Sitting-rooms  should  have  the  outside  aspect : if  the 
Housekeeper’s-room,  or  even  the  Servants’-Hall,  had  been  placed, 
as  might  be  suggested,  where  the  Kitchen  is,  an  outlook  upon  the 
Court  would  have  been  all  it  could  have.  This  plan  is  especially 
interesting  in  view  of  the  two  compromising  elements  constituted 
first  by  the  form  of  the  old  house,  and  secondly  by  the  Basement 
Entrance  for  the  Offices. 


PLATE  XXXII.  — Somerlevton  Hall.  (Page  446.) 

Amateur  architecture.  - — Entrance-Court  and  Landscape  Gardening.  — Entrance- 
Hall,  Cloak-rooms,  Side-Entrances ; Principal  Staircase  and  Garden-Entrance ; 
Corridors  had ; Drawing-room  sacrificed  to  Winter-Garden ; Music-room ; 
Dining-hall  very  objectionable ; Library  and  Breakfast-room ; Business -room  a 
Counting-house ; Butler’s  Pantry ; Kitchen  Offices.  — Stables  and  Aviaries.  — 
The  Winter- Garden  of  great  interest ; the  question  of  its  attachment  to  the 
house  discussed  in  detail. 

This  is  a design  characterised  by  a good  deal  of  what  is  interesting ; 
but  there  is  much  that  is  unsuccessful, — owing  probably  to  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  designer,  although  an  extremely  clever  artist 
(a  sculptor  and  ornamental  mason),  was  not  a legitimate  or  practical 
architect.  Nothing  seems  more  easy  to  some  persons  than  planning 
a house  ; but  they  are  mistaken  ; there  is  scarcely  anything  in  busi- 
ness which  more  essentiaHy  requires  thoroughly  practical  and  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 

Part  of  the  house  is  more  or  less  the  remains  of  a former  building ; 
but  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  to  be  matter  of  criticism. 
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The  Entrance  must  be  considered  good  ; the  Court,  Porch,  and 
Stable  gateway  are  well  arranged.  The  Gardens,  also,  and  the 
Winter-Garden  (for  the  sake  of  which  chiefly  the  example  is  in- 
cluded in  our  series)  are  very  complete.  The  landscape-gardener, 
in  short,  is  entitled  to  much  praise. 

The  Entrance-Hall  is  stately  and  artistic  rather  than  convenient. 
The  two  Cloak-rooms  are  more  than  the  house  requires  ; — that  for 
Ladies  seems  quite  mistaken  in  purpose.  The  Luggage-Entrance  is 
peculiar,  not  placed  according  to  rule,  but  useful.  The  other  Side- 
Entrance  (to  match  it)  is  superfluous  altogether.  The  Principal 
Staircase  is  well  placed,  but  lacks  character.  The  Garden-Entrance 
is,  for  its  own  purpose,  extremely  convenient.  The  tortuous  and 
dark  Corridors  form  a striking  feature  throughout  the  plan.  The 
Drawing-room  is  sacrificed  to  the  Covered-Garden,  and  could  not 
possibly  be  wholesome.  The  Music-room  is  a misnomer.  The 
“ Dining-Hall  ” is  simply  a very  bad  Dining-room ; its  aspect  almost 
due  West  (the  worst  in  the  whole  compass) ; its  prospect  towards 
the  Gardens,  contrary  to  sound  principle  ; its  two  entrances  both 
equally  unsuitable,  one  through  two  Drawing-rooms,  and  the  other 
in  a narrow  Garden-Passage  and  close  to  the  very  Garden-door; 
the  dinner-route  simply  as  bad  as  bad  could  be, — through  the  Prin- 
cipal Staircase,  in  direct  view  of  the  Entrance,  and  along  the  Gar- 
den-Passage to  the  end.  The  Library  is  marred  by  being  made  a 
thoroughfare  to  the  Breakfast-room,  otherwise  accessible  only 
amongst  the  Offices.  The  Business-room  is  very  peculiar ; con- 
venient to  two  secondary  Entrances,  but  utterly  inaccessible  from 
the  Principal  Entrance  or  the  Public-rooms ; it  ought  to  be  called 
a Counting-house.  The  Butler’s-Pantry  must  be  very  much  devoid 
of  light  and  air  ; and  it  is  singularly  separated  from  the  Offices  at 
large.  The  Kitchen-Offices  are  beneath  criticism  in  perhaps  every 
respect. 

The  Stables  and  Aviaries  are  somewhat  exceptional,  and  the  latter 
scarcely  intelligible ; but  as  a group  of  Offices  attached  to  the 
Entrance-Court  there  seems  a good  deal  to  commend  in  their  arrange- 
ment. 

But  the  Winter-Garden  is  the  redeeming  feature  of  Somerleyton, 
and  compensates  for  much  that  is  amiss ; it  illustrates  also  very  well 
the  entire  case  for  and  against  such  an  adjunct  to  a house.  The  noble 
and  charming  effect  of  this  structure  is  widely  celebrated ; and  its 
plan  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  The  way  in  which  it  is 
attached  to  the  house  also  is  a bold  effort  to  cut  a knot  which  is 
not  easily  untied.  That  a grand  Conservatory  of  this  kind  must  be 
directly  attached  to  some  of  the  Family- Apartments  seems  inevi- 
table ; but  how  to  effect  this  without  damage  to  ventilation  is  the 
difficulty.  Here  the  Drawing-room  is  openly  sacrificed.  But  that 
the  other  two  rooms  covered  by  the  enclosure  have  windows  in 
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other  walls  is  obviously  a merit  in  the  circumstances.  Perhaps  it 
may  be  suggested  on  the  basis  of  this  case  that  the  wall  to  be  covered 
by  such  a Winter-Garden  ought  generally  to  be  appropriated  to  two 
apartments  and  no  more,  each  having  a separate  end  or  back  light ; 
it  seems  impossible  to  include  three  rooms  and  ventilate  the  middle 
one.  The  disturbance  of  symmetry  in  the  plan  of  the  Winter-Gar- 
den itself  seems  unnecessary  here.  The  Corridor-door,  also,  would 
be  deemed  by  most  persons  entitled  to  the  central  place  rather  than 
the  Drawing-room  window ; but  this  is  a fair  question  for  difference 
of  opinion.  If  the  two  apartments  suggested  a few  lines  back  were 
separated  by  a small  Saloon  or  Vestibule,  lighted  and  ventilated  by 
some  means  from  above,  with  a central  doorway  central  in  the  Gar- 
den, this  arrangement  would  please  very  much. 


PLATE  XXXIII.  — Mentmore.  (Page  448.) 

A grand  Classic  plan.  — Central  axes ; Entrance-steps ; Drawing-room  suite, 
Boudoir,  junction  of  Conservatory  ; Dining-room  objectionable  ; Business-suite  ; 
Substitute  for  Cloak-room  ; Smaller  Dining-room  or  Breakfast-room  ; Labyrinth 
of  Corridors.  — Offices  generally ; Kitchen  group ; Housekeeper’s  and  Butler’s 
departments ; Brewery  and  Laundry  group ; Ceiling-light,  &c. ; general  character 
of  Offices. 

This  design  exhibits  the  elements  of  grand  Classic  plan.  The 
central  axes  of  the  Cortile,  continued  through  the  Entrance-Hall, 
Carriage-Porch,  and  Court-Yard  in  one  case,  and  through  the 
Grand  Staircase  and  the  Garden-Entrance  in  the  other,  are  charac- 
teristic and  perfect.  The  ascent  of  steps  inside  the  Entrance-Hall 
is  also  a commendable  feature.  The  Drawing-room  and  Morning- 
room  are  not  so  well  placed  en  suite  as  is  usual  in  plans  of  this 
class ; the  little  circular  stair  is  in  the  way.  The  Boudoir,  as  an 
inner  retreat  from  the  Drawing-room,  is  not  in  accordance  with 
sound  rule.  The  Ante-room  joining  the  Conservatory  to  the  Morn- 
ing-room is  much  more  acceptable.  The  Dining-room  is  wrongly 
aspected,  Westward  obviously.  The  dinner-route  (incomprehensibly 
tortuous)  must  pass  through  either  the  Central-Hall  or  the  Library ; 
and  there  is  no  Serving-room ; the  butler  also  is  too  far  off.  In 
many  ways  it  might  be  better  if  the  Dining-room  and  the  Staircase 
could  change  places.  The  suite  formed  by  the  Gentleman’s-room, 
Library,  and  Waiting-room,  is  particularly  good  for  business; 
except  that  the  Library  is  not  properly  accessible.  The  Gentle- 
men’s Dressing-room  (that  is,  a “ Cloak-room  ”)  is  very  inconveniently 
situated.  The  smaller  Dining-room  (Luncheon  or  Breakfast-room 
more  properly)  is  well  placed  and  useful ; and  the  service-door, 
which  might  be  suggested  for  it,  is  wisely  omitted.  It  is  impossible 
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to  overlook  the  circumstance  that  the  Corridors  about  the  Principal 
Staircase  and  their  communications  with  the  Offices  are  a mere 
labyrinth.  In  the  Offices  we  cannot  help  seeing  a good  basis  of 
plan  ; the  individual  apartments,  however,  are  not  always  placed  so 
well  as  could  be  wished.  The  Kitchen  and  its  accessories  are 
peculiarly  segregated ; but  in  themselves  pretty  well  grouped, 
with  one  exception, — namely,  the  Scullery,  which  has  a Passage 
intervening.  The  Housekeeper’s-rooms  and  those  of  the  butler’s 
department  are  well  grouped  ; and  the  Servants ’-Hall  and  Women’s- 
room,  although  separated  from  the  housekeeper  too  much,  must  be 
accepted  in  the  circumstances.  The  separate  group  of  Brewery 
and  Laundry  Offices  is  commendable ; except  that  the  Knife- 
house  surely  need  not  form  an  item.  The  prevalence  of  ceiling- 
light  throughout  is  a disadvantage.  The  artistic  question  of  sym- 
metry as  between  the  Offices  and  the  Conservatory  might  be  matter 
of  dispute.  On  the  whole,  looking  at  these  Offices  as  an  instance 
of  more  than  usual  external  regularity  combined  with  much 
internal  freedom,  the  student  of  plan  may  receive  a good  deal  of 
instruction  from  them. 


PLATE  XXXIY.  — Modern  Scotch  Model.  (Page  450.) 


The  Scotch  school  of  Architects ; their  practical  merits  and  their  shortcomings.  — 
Principles  exemplified  in  the  plate,  their  advantages  and  disadvantages. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  convenient  houses  in  the  kingdom 
have  for  many  years  back  come  from  the  hands  of  certain  Scotch 
architects.*  The  name  of  Mr.  Burn  particularly  has  long  been 
distinguished  in  connexion  with  this  circumstance.  The  merits 
of  this  school  make  no  pretentions  to  be  of  the  artistic  order,  but 
turn  entirely  upon  practical  usefulness ; an  unswerving  adherence 
to  the  common  comforts  of  residence,  a strict  and  careful  attention 
to  the  minutiae  of  the  habits  of  the  gentry,  and  an  avoidance  of 
every  sort  of  ostentation,  are  the  guiding  principles.  The  mere 
details  of  accommodation  are  furnished  to  us  by  previous  practi- 


* There  is  of  course  a reason  for  this. 
It  is  said  that  the  Scotch  gentry,  as  a 
rule,  build  larger  and  better  houses  than 
the  English ; and  in  a certain  sense  this 
is  true.  It  does  not  follow,  however, 
either  that  the  Scotchman  overbuilds,  or 
that  the  Englishman  underbuilds.  Dif- 
ference of  national  character  may  be 


partially  involved ; hut,  generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  more  a question  of  the  compara- 
tive value  of  money,  with  reference  first 
to  building,  and  secondly  to  style  of 
living.  Thirdly,  there  may  be  some- 
thing in  Scotch  administration  of  ex- 
penditure. 
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tioners,  as  witness  the  completeness  of  Lougleat  (Plate  XIV.)  ; but 
the  ultimate  standard  combinations  in  which  these  elements  are 
best  to  be  used  for  the  requirements  of  English  families  the  Scotch 
school  have  had  the  great  merit  of  reducing  to  system.  The 
accompanying  faults  have  been  chiefly  such  as  arise  from  a defi- 
ciency of  elegance,  and  a slowness  to  accept  the  aid  of  new  appli- 
ances, scientific  and  otherwise ; shortcomings  which  are  easily 
accounted  for,  but  which  are  none  the  less  to  be  discouraged. 

The  design  by  which  we  illustrate  this  manner  of  arrangement 
is  based  upon  a careful  study  of  some  of  the  best  plans  of  the  class. 
The  reader  will  be  easily  able  to  find  his  way  through  Entrance- 
tower,  Gallery,  Public-rooms,  and  Principal  Staircase,  all  in  perfect 
grouping  of  mere  convenience.  The  private  Family  Suite,  again, 
(characteristic  of  the  school),  will  be  readily  intelligible  ; that  of 
Longleat,  in  fact,  p.ut  in  the  superior  form  of  a special  Wing. 
There  is  the  convenient  compacting  of  the  Offices  also;  touching 
the  Dining-room  on  one  side,  and  the  Family  Suite  on  the  other, — 
the  one  the  men’s  side  exclusively,  the  other  the  women’s  exclu- 
sively,— the  one  the  butler’s  domain,  the  other  the  housekeeper’s, — 
with  the  Servants’-Hall  as  meeting  ground,  and  the  Kitchens  as  a 
special  department  placed  centrally  in  the  rear,  and  backed  by  the 
Court  and  Outbuildings.  The  perfect  freedom  of  arrangement  is 
also  to  be  noted,  involving  an  irregularity  of  exterior  which,  if  it 
is  generally  quaint  rather  than  picturesque,  is  seldom  eccentric. 
The  relations  of  the  points  of  entrance  are  another  characteristic 
matter, — the  Principal-Entrance,  the  Luggage-Entrance,  the  Garden- 
Entrance,  the  Servants’-Entrance,  each  in  its  own  proper  place. 
Certain  drawbacks  are  also  here  more  or  less  apparent.  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  interior  Courts  is  one ; they  are  almost 
invariably  mere  shapeless  cheerless  wells  for  light.  The  Cloak- 
room and  Lavatory  at  the  Entrance  are  a refinement  character- 
istically absent;  the  Water-closet  attached  to  the  Luggage-Entrance 
and  Serving-room  being  equally  characteristically  substituted.  The 
unartistic  form  which  the  Gallery  often  takes  we  have  not  been 
able  to  convey.  A want  of  careful  lighting  and  ventilation  in  the 
Corridors  too  often  mars  the  best  arrangements.  The  aspect  of  the 
chief  apartments  is  also  frequently  rendered  disadvantageous,  in 
order  to  meet  too  hastily  rival  considerations  of  convenience. 
Lastty,  the  introduction  of  the  old  Scotch  turrets  for  the  mere  sake 
of  imitating  the  obsolete  forms  of  a barbarous  style,  we  have  not 
exhibited  at  all ; inasmuch  as  we  cannot  countenance  the  idea  in 
any  degree  that  the  adoption  of  this  admirable  plan-model  of 
modern  Edinburgh  architects  is  to  involve  us  in  an  acceptance 
of  the  pepper-box  corners,  battlemented  parapets,  and  corbie-steps 
of  the  dreary  middle  ages  of  the  Northern  kingdom. 


Plate  34. 
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PLATES  XXXV.,  XXXVI.  — Mansion,  Berkshire. 
(Page  452.) 


Purpose  of  the  illustration.  — Non-classical  style.  — Basis  of  Picture-Gallery;  the 
scheme  of  plan  involved.  — Other  peculiarities  on  Ground-floor.  — Ditto  on  upper 
stories.  — Advantages  of  irregular  plan. 

There  are  several  peculiarities  in  this  design  which  will  not  only 
excuse  its  introduction  as  an  illustration,  but  enable  the  author  to 
exemplify  the  way  in  which  he  considers  certain  principles  of  plan 
ought  to  be  carried  out. 

Plate  XXXV.  represents  the  Ground-floor  of  the  house.  The 
style  of  plan  is  obviously  of  the  irregular  or  Non-Classical  type, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  plain  that  sj-mmetry  has  been  duly 
recognised,  and  eccentricity  avoided.  The  primary  basis  of  the 
arrangement  consists  in  the  demand  for  a Picture-Gallery.  It  is  con- 
sidered, first,  that  a valuable  collection  of  pictures  ought  to  be  pro- 
perly displayed, — not  merely  put  up  on  the  walls  of  the  Family- 
rooms  at  hazard,  but  placed  in  a Gallery  of  scientifically  adjusted 
dimensions  and  well  contrived  light.  But  secondly,  it  is  thought 
that  to  attach  such  a Gallery  to  the  house  as  a mere  show-place  is 
an  idea  wanting  in  that  domesticity  of  motive  which  ought  to 
pervade  everything  connected  with  a private  dwelling.  Thirdly, 
since  it  is  scientifically  essential  to  have  the  Gallery  lighted  from  the 
ceiling,  to  what  domestic  purpose  can  such  an  apartment  be  best 
applied  ? Obviously  to  that  of  a chief  Thoroughfare, — a Cortile  for 
instance,  or,  as  preferred  in  this  case,  a central  Gallery-Corridor. 
The  Gallery  is  better  than  the  Cortile  for  this  simple  reason,  that 
the  regulations  of  width,  height,  and  skylight,  arrived  at  by  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  experiments  (see  page  191),  point  directly 
to  the  Gallery  form  as  the  useful  form;  and  one  law  always  incul- 
cated throughout  this  work  is  that  the  utilitarian  shall  govern  all 
other  considerations : in  fact,  the  Section  of  the  present  Gallery  is 
very  nearly  similar  to  that  which  is  represented  in  the  woodcut  at 
the  page  just  referred  to.  A fourth  question  now  comes  up  in 
respect  of  the  practical  Corridor  purpose  to  be  conferred  upon  the 
Picture  Gallery ; and  an  inspection  of  the  plan  will  show  that  the 
routes  between  Entrance  and  Drawing-room,  Entrance  and  Morn- 
ing-room, Entrance  and  Library,  Entrance  and  Garden,  Entrance 
and  Gentleman’s-room,  and  Drawing-room  and  Dining-room, — all 
the  chief  routes  in  fact  except  that  between  Entrance  and  Stair- 
case, pass  directly  through  this  Gallery ; whereas  at  the  same  time 
the  private  route  between  Entrance  and  Gentleman’s-room  and  the 
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private  way  to  the  Entrance  from  the  Butler’s  Pantry  are  strictly 
provided  for.  The  Staircase  is  connected  with  the  Hall  as  well  as 
the  Gallery,  on  the  ground  alluded  to  in  treating  of  the  subject  of 
the  Staircase  in  the  body  of  the  work,  namely  that  of  proper  facility 
of  passage  from  the  Entrance  up-stairs  without  going  through  the 
house.  One  question  which  may  occur  to  the  reader  further  is 
whether  the  Gallery  ought  to  have,  for  the  sake  of  cheerfulness, 
some  outlook  contrived  ; the  mere  doorway  to  the  Garden-Entrance, 
however  contrived  for  this  end,  (even  with  side-lights,)  may  not  be 
deemed  sufficient.  The  modification  required  would  be  to  carry 
the  Gallery  forward  in  length  to  the  full  extremity  between  Drawing- 
room and  Morning-room, — a thing  easily  done,  but  not  in  this  case 
considered  necessary. 

Other  peculiarities  of  design  in  this  example  are  the  Bachelors’ 
Stair,  the  attachment  of  the  Conservatory,  the  Waiting-room  for  the 
Gentleman’s-room,  the  Odd-room  ; all  easily  understood  on  examina- 
tion. The  effectual  subdivision  of  the  Offices  in  connection  with 
the  Housekeeper’s  Corridor,  Cook’s  Corridor,  Butler’s  Corridor,  and 
Men’s  Corridor,  is  also  easily  perceived.  The  arrangement  of  the 
Entrance-Hall,  Entry,  Porch,  and  Lavatory,  is  on  the  characteristic 
model  frequently  pointed  to  throughout  the  work.  The  Sleeping- 
rooms  for  the  Men-servants,  as  disposed  for  protection,  are  also  to 
be  noted.  The  Entrance-Court,  Luggage-Entrance,  Kitchen-Court, 
Spare  Yard,  access  to  Cellars,  Garden-Terrace,  and  Lawns,  are  lastly 
to  be  spoken  of  as  explaining  themselves. 

On  Plate  XXXVI.  the  upper  stories  are  given.  Here  the  notice- 
able features  are  such  as  the  following  : — the  strict  completeness 
sought  for  the  several  Guests’  Suites  respectively ; the  provision 
for  furniture  throughout ; the  Family  Suite  with  Boudoir  con- 
nected; the  Young-ladies’-rooms,  and  special  Stair  from  beside 
the  Boudoir;  the  Xursery  Suite,  including  Strangers’  Xursery  or 
Sick-room ; the  Servants’-rooms  in  detail ; the  School-room  Suite ; 
all  readily  understood  on  inspection. 

It  has  especially  to  be  observed  that  although  Water-closets  are 
provided  in  abundance,  not  one  exists  without  direct  communication 
with  the  open  air. 

The  advantage  which  is  had  at  every  point,  in  respect  of  con- 
venience, by  the  adoption  of  the  irregular  form  of  plan  may  be  said 
to  be  unusually  well  exemplified  here;  and  especially  in  dealing 
with  those  inferior  accessories  which  it  is  so  difficult  to  accommodate 
in  more  Classic  plan,  but  which  in  a great  measure  constitute  the 
test  of  domestic  comfort. 
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PLATE  XXXVII.  — Design  for  London  Houses  (Page  454.) 

Defective  plan  of  the  ordinary  models  arising  from  difficulties  of  site.  — Purpose  of 
this  design.  — Contrivance  of  light.  — Basement  Offices  described.  — Ground- 
floor  or  Dining-room  story.  — First-floor  (Drawing-rooms).  — Second -floor  (chief 
Bedrooms) ; Third-floor  (secondary  Bedrooms) ; Fourth-floor  (Nurseries  and 
Servants’ -rooms) ; and  Fifth-floor  in  roof.  — Stables.  — Principle  of  grouping  the 
houses.  — Urgent  need  of  improvement. 

It  is  enough  to  say  that  London  houses  are  generally  very  defective 
in  respect  of  plan.  Upon  the  strength  chiefly  [of  an  intelligent 
commercial  liberality,  which  led  him  to  adopt  spaciousness  and  sub- 
stance as  his  maxims,  one  celebrated  “ speculating-builder  ” acquired 
such  a good  name  for  his  houses,  that  Belgravian  footmen  have  been 
known  to  intimate  that  they  should  respectfully  decline  to  take 
service  in  a house  of  any  other  man’s  building.  Nevertheless,  ex- 
cept in  respect  of  the  space  and  substance  alluded  to,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  where  the  houses  of  this  builder  are  better  than  others  of  their 
class.  The  common  fault  lies,  in  fact,  not  so  much  in  anything 
else  as  in  the  difficulties  of  site, — the  contracted  width  and  dispropor- 
tionate depth,  for  instance,  the  succession  of  stories  all  not  only 
equal  in  the  area,  but  necessarily  similar  in  structural  partition - 
ment,  the  want  of  side-light  and  side  access,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
more  important  houses,  the  inadequacy  of  the  Basement-story  for 
the  accommodation  of  Offices  in  complete  form. 

The  design  represented  by  our  plate  is  a recent  attempt  (at  the 
invitation  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminster)  to  develop  the  way  in 
which  the  principles  of  plan  belonging  to  a Gentleman’s  House 
may  be  applied  in  London.  The  frontage  is  32 J feet,  and  the 
depth  about  140  feet,  inclusive  of  the  space  for  Stables  ; and  these 
dimensions  are  the  least  that  can  be  accepted  for  a really  good 
house. 

On  the  Basement  the  entire  depth  of  the  site  is  covered ; including 
the  usual  space  between  the  House  and  the  Stables,  which  is  left 
open,  however,  from  the  ground-level  upwards.  There  is  the  ordi- 
nary street-area  in  front ; and  similar  areas  are  formed  at  the  back- 
wall  and  at  the  Stable-wall,  for  further  lighting  below.  Then  there 
are  introduced  two  other  areas,  or  more  technically  wells,  neces- 
sarily as  small  in  size  as  would  be  admissible,  extending  from 
bottom  to  top  at  the  party-walls,  whereby  to  obtain  at  least  such  an 
amount  of  side-light  and  air  as  can  be  thus  had.  These  wells  serve 
to  give  windows  to  the  Back-stair  throughout,  the  Scullery  and 
Larders,  the  Bath-rooms  and  Water-closets,  and  various  other  small 
supplementaries  ; also  to  the  Staircase-Hall  (in  addition  to  a sky- 
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light)  and  to  an  Ante-room,  on  the  First-Floor ; so  that,  without 
rendering  the  ordinary  Family-rooms  in  any  way  dependent  upon  so 
scant  a supply,  we  are  able  to  give  to  the  multitude  of  little  places, 
which  go  far  so  to  make  up  the  comfort  of  the  house,  that  light  and 
air  without  which  they  are  of  little  service  ; — in  fact,  no  fewer  than 
thirty  such  apartments  (besides  the  Back-stair)  obtain  windows  by 
means  of  these  two  wells. 

The  Offices  accommodated  on  the  Basement  are  Kitchen,  Scullery, 
Pantry,  and  Larder ; Butler’s  Pantry,  Bedroom,  Safe,  and  Cleaning- 
room  ; Housekeeper  s-room,  Still-room,  Store-room,  and  Servants’- 
Hall ; a Wine-cellar  and  a Closet  for  beer ; a small  Laundiy,  a small 
ILousemaid’s-closet,  and  a Sleeping-room  for  two  men-servants ; be- 
sides the  usual  vaults  in  front,  and  similar  ones  in  the  extreme 
rear, — the  latter  of  which,  it  is  submitted,  ought  to  relieve  the 
former  of  coals  and  dust.  The  Back-stair  has  a Lift  from  bottom 
to  top.  If  these  Offices  are  sometimes  of  small  dimensions,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  question  in  London  is  not  of  what  spacious- 
ness they  can  be  had,  but  whether  they  can  be  had  at  all.  To  guard 
against  the  transmission  of  kitchen- vapours,  the  door  of  the  Kitchen 
is  placed  in  a Porch ; and  the  dinner-service  would  pass  through  a 
hatch  within,  and  upwards  by  means  of  the  Lift  and  Back-stair. 

On  the  Ground-floor  we  have  a Dining-room  at  the  back  (as  it 
ought  to  be,  if  possible),  an  Entrance-Hall  which  is  not  the  mere 
Passage  of  common  usage,  a Cloak-room  and  Closet,  a Library,  which 
is  necessarily  small,  but  which  has  only  yielded  to  still  more  im- 
portant considerations,  a spacious  Staircase-Hall,  and  a Service- 
closet  for  the  Dining-room.  The  Entrance-door  opens  in  the  middle 
of  the  Front,  and  is  not  pushed  away  to  one  side  in  the  ordinarily 
unstately  manner. 

On  the  first-floor  we  have  two  spacious  Drawing-rooms  and  a 
connecting  Ante-room.  This  is  by  some  objected  to.  The  L-shaped 
suite  of  two  rooms  with  folding-doors  has  become  so  thoroughly  esta- 
blished in  London  houses,  that  people  forget  the  fact  that  a.  similar 
arrangement  in  the  country  would  be  considered  by  themselves  to 
be  a gross  vulgarity.  The  difficulty,  however,  is  how  to  connect 
two  rooms,  if  placed  at  back  and  front,  with  the  Staircase  between. 
This  is  resolvable  into  the  question  how  to  make  an  Ante-room  wide 
enough  to  be  other  than  a mere  passageway.  In  the  present  plan, 
10  feet  is  the  width,  which  must  certainly  be  held  sufficient. 

On  the  Second-floor  there  are  two  complete  Private  Bedroom- 
Suites,  one  for  the  heads  of  the  family  and  one  for  guests,  with  a 
Bath-room  (for  gentlemen)  in  addition.  On  the  next  Floor  we 
have  one  inferior  Private  Suite,  three  ordinary  Bedrooms,  a second 
Bath-room  (for  ladies),  Linen-room,  Soiled-linen-room,  and  House- 
maid’s-closet. The  story  above  accommodates  a complete  Nursery- 
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suite  and  Bedrooms  for  the  female-servants,  one  for  the  lady’s-maid 
being  specially  adapted  and  furnished  with  a Wardrobe-closet 
attached.  Still  higher,  in  the  roof,  there  would  be  Luggage  and 
Lumber-rooms,  and  any  further  Servants’-rooms  that  might  be  re- 
quired. The  Lift  in  the  Back-Stair  communicates  with  every  stoiy 
throughout. 

The  Stable-building  in  the  rear  accommodates  on  the  Ground- 
floor  three  Stalls  and  a Loose-box,  and  two  Carriage-houses ; and 
in  one  of  these  there  is  provision  for  harness,  including  a fire- 
place. On  the  Upper-floor  there  are  the  necessary  small  Loft, 
and  a Living-room,  three  Bedrooms,  and  Closets,  for  the  coach- 
man. 

The  blank  corner  of  the  plate  offers  an  occasion  for  representing 
the  manner  in  which  such  houses  can  be  grouped  in  a row,  on  the 
principle  that  every  one  shall  be  distinguished  from  its  neighbours 
by  a projection  in  the  Fa9ade,  and  not  by  a mere  boundary-line  be- 
tween two  shades  of  paint  on  one  flat  surface ; but  this  is  rather 
beyond  our  present  province. 


PLATE  XXXVIII.— Blake  Hall.  (Page  454.) 

Two  purposes  of  illustration,  the  Offices  and  the  Alterations.  — Additions  described 

successively,  &c.  &c. 

This  Plate  illustrates  two  points : first,  the  general  arrangement  of 
a modest  establishment  with  Stables  and  Farm-Offices  directly 
attached,  and,  secondly,  and  chiefly,  a work  of  Alteration  of  a very 
usual  and  practical  kind. 

As  regards  the  Offices  no  remark  seems  to  be  necessary:  their 
disposition  is  simple  and  intelligible  in  the  extreme. 

The  Alterations  on  the  Main  House  comprise,  first,  the  addition  of 
a Drawing-room  and  a certain  conversion  of  the  old  rooms  to  suit; 
secondly,  the  addition  of  a complete  Bedroom-Suite,  with  Boudoir, 
as  a story  over  the  new  Drawing-room  ; thirdly,  the  addition  of 
an  Entrance  and  Cloak-room  : and,  fourthly,  some  minor  amend- 
ments. 

The  way  in  which  the  addition  of  the  Drawdng-room  makes  way 
for  the  removal  of  the  Dining-room, — this  again  for  the  removal  of 
the  Library, — and  this  again  for  the  introduction  of  a Gentleman’s- 
room, — is  characteristic  of  such  improvements  in  a very  common 
way.  It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the  dinner-route,  although 
no  worse  than  before,  is  no  better ; and  that  the  route  from  Draw- 
ing-room to  Dining-room  is  bad, — which  could  not  be  helped  ; but 
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the  Library  and  Gentleman’s-room  are  as  well  as  one  could  hope. 
The  new  Drawing-room  is  a very  noble  apartment ; it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  the  Dining-room  could  not  be  made  of  corresponding 
importance.  The  Ante-Drawing-room  again,  although  the  best 
that  could  be  had  in  the  circumstances,  is  obviously  not  according 
to  rule ; but  this  and  various  other  shortcomings  are  only  everyday 
illustrations  of  the  free  compromise  which  works  of  Alteration  uni- 
versally involve. 

The  Porch,  Vestibule,  and  Cloak-room,  &c.,  are  manifestly  most 
valuable  additions. 

The  Bedroom  Suite  on  the  First  Floor  is  also  of  great  value  to 
the  house  ; but  there  is  nothing  peculiar  about  its  arrangement. 


PLATE  XXXIX. — Latham  Hall  Offices.  (Page  456.) 

Their  conversion  for  modern  uses ; the  Kitchen  Offices  ; Butler's  Offices  ; House- 
keeper’s Offices.  — Servants’-Hall  and  Women’s-room ; Ceiling-light  and  aspect. 

— Stables  and  Workshops,  &c. 

The  instructive  manner  in  which  these  Offices  have  been  converted 
to  suit  present  requirements  will  well  repay  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  Commencing  with  the  Kitchen,  we  find  it  to  be  removed 
from  the  Main  House,*  and  all  connexion  therewith  (as  regards  the 
conveyance  of  odours)  effectually  shut  off : in  fact,  there  seems  to  be 
no  passageway  to  the  Staircases  except  through  the  Servants’-Hall. 
(The  facility,  by  the  bye,  with  which  these  unwelcome  vapours  had 
passed  from  the  old  Kitchen  straight  upstairs  is  a remarkable  point 
in  the  original  plan.)  At  the  same  time  the  service  of  dinner 
is  efficiently  provided  for  by  the  formation  of  a Dinner-stair  and 
Lift  near  at  hand  ; the  Stair,  by  the  bye,  being  itself  protected  from 
the  Kitchen-odours  by  means  of  the  circuitous  passageway  and  two 
passage-doors.  The  Scullery  and  three  Larders  are  complete ; and 
a Pantry  in  addition  will  be  seen  beside  the  Kitchen,  being  the 
Pastry-room  no  doubt.  There  is  also  a Coal-closet  at  hand.  The 
Brushing-room  and  Boot  and  Knife-houses  are  at  a disadvantage,  in 
respect  of  their  distance  from  the  Servants’-Hall  and  Butler’s- 
Pantry  ; but  this  must  have  been  some  matter  of  compromise.  The 
Butler’s-Pantry  and  Bedroom  are  convenient  in  themselves  ; and  so 
are  the  Housekeeper’s-room,  Still-room,  and  Store-room ; and  both 
suites  are  in  convenient  relation  so  far  to  the  Servants’-Hall ; but 

* In  some  minor  respects  the  present  j these  are  not  here  distinguished,  as  our 
arrangements  had  been  more  or  less  | purpose  does  not  require  such  discrimi- 
anticipated  by  previous  alterations  ; but  j nation. 
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the  circumstance  that  the  butler  is  placed  between  the  housekeeper 
and  the  Kitchen  seems  unfortunate ; and  if  the  Servants’-Hall  has  to 
be  traversed  by  all  persons  passing  between  the  Housekeeper’ s-room 
and  Steward’s-room  and  the  Offices  generally,  this  is  so  far  to  be  also 
regretted.  The  Woinen’s-room,  in  its  relation  to  the  Servants’-Hall 
and  the  Housekeeper’s-room,  is  sufficiently  well  placed ; but  not  in 
respect  of  the  principle  that  the  whole  of  the  Women-servants’ 
Offices  ought  to  be  together.  The  use  of  ceiling-light  in  the 
Kitchen-Offices,  because  of  their  South  and  West  aspect,  is  to  be 
noted  with  approbation. 

As  regards  the  Stable-Offices  the  plan  is  very  readily  followed, 
and  its  convenience  perfectly  apparent.  The  Workshops  and  Yard, 
and  the  Keeper’s-rooms  and  Gun-room,  in  connexion  with  the 
Stabling,  are  worthy  of  note. 


PLATE  XL. — Longleat,  Original  Plan.  (Page  458.) 

Introduced  merely  for  comparison  with  the  altered  plan,  Plate  XIV. 

In  treating  of  Plate  XIV.,  which  represents  this  example  in  its 
modernised  form,  all  that  we  have  to  say  of  the  merits  of  the  work 
of  Alteration  has  been  said : in  fact  the  present  plate  is  introduced 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  enable  the  reader,  in  considering  the 
arguments  of  the  Supplement  on  Alterations  which  is  -added  in  this 
edition  to  Part  Second,  to  study  in  detail  the  way  in  which  the 
architect  so  skilfully  effected  his  object.  The  confusion  which 
prevails  in  this  old  plan  is  apparent  at  a glance, — the  want  of 
special  purpose  in  the  rooms,  the  want  of  intelligent  relationship 
between  them,  and  the  particular  defectiveness  of  the  means  of 
communication ; but  in  the  new  plan  all  these  evils  vanish  as  if  by 
magic.  So  successful  a work  of  conversion  is  seldom  to  be  seen. 


PLATE  XLI. — Dunsdale.  (Page  458.) 

An  example  of  Incorporation.  — Mode  of  Conversion,  chiefly  into  Thorouglifare- 
space. — First-floor,  &c. 

This  is  another  illustration  for  the  Supplement  on  Works  of  Alteration. 
In  this  instance  a small  house  which  previously  existed  is  preserved 
as  far  as  was  possible,  and  incorporated  with  the  new  building ; and 
it  is  more  as  an  example  of  this  very  common  transaction  than  for 
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any  other  purpose  that  the  case  is  laid  before  the  reader.  The 
question,  moreover,  is  left  quite  open  for  his  consideration  whether 
it  was  a true  or  false  economy  so  to  save  the  old  work.  (See 
Supplement  to  Part  Second,  Chapter  II.) 

However,  supposing  this  question  to  be  decided  in  favour  of  the 
conversion,  the  way  in  which  it  has  here  been  deemed  best  to 
accomplish  this  is  characteristic  of  a large  class  of  cases.  In  a 
word,  the  reader  has  to  note  how  considerable  a part  of  the  old 
house  is  turned  into  Thoroughfares.  The  old  Drawing-room 
becomes  very  readily  a Morning-room,  and  the  Kitchen  a Library ; 
a Study  is  also  formed  without  much  difficulty ; but  the  entire 
remainder  of  the  Ground- floor,  indeed  almost  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  area,  could  only  be  made  available  as  Entrance,  Staircase, 
and  Corridor-space.  Nor  is  this  to  be  taken  as  an  instance  of  regret- 
able  waste ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  an  illustration  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  frequently  as  a means  of  obtaining  spacious  Thoroughfares 
in  this  way  at  little  cost,  that  the  incorporation  of  an  old  house 
becomes  advisable.  In  the  present  case,  as  examination  will  show, 
the  Principal  Thoroughfares  have  a very  good  effect,  especially  if 
the  Ante-room  and  Conservatory  be  included  in  the  ensemble. 

On  the  First-floor  the  same  general  principle  of  conversion  is  fol- 
lowed, and  the  same  spaciousness  of  Chief  Thoroughfares  is  observ- 
able. .The  Boudoir  is  also  worthy  of  note,  with  its  spacious  Balcony 
attached  overlooking  the  Flower-Garden. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Entrance  Court,  Terrace,  and  Garden, 
explains  itself. 


PLATE  XLIL — Windsor  Castle  State  Rooms.  (Page  460.) 

Purpose  of  the  illustration. — Want  of  motive  in  the  grouping;  Speculative 

arrangement. 

This  illustration  has  been  introduced  more  for  the  sake  of  including 
in  the  series  a certain  climax  of  magnificence  than  for  any  consider- 
ations of  practical  criticism.  King  George  the  Fourth,  of  volup- 
tuous memory,  must  have  all  the  credit  of  directorship  here ; and  of 
Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville,  whose  ingenious  rearrangement  of  Longleat 
we  have  several  times  had  occasion  to  notice,  we  need  only  say  that 
the  royal  aspirations  after  magnificent  arrangement  must  be  con- 
sidered to  have  been  ably  administered  by  an  architect  so  skilful  in 
plan. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  arrangement 
of  these  grand  rooms,  taken  as  a suite,  or  even  as  a group,  is  wanting 
in  what  may  be  called  self-evident  motive.  The  plan  is  in  type 
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Mediaeval,  irregular,  random.  The  apartments  are  merely  clustered 
together ; there  is  no  Corridor,  or  in  other  words  they  are  all  Corri- 
dors. Their  vast  dimensions,  it  is  true,  and  their  peculiar  uses,  take 
them  out  of  the  conditions  of  ordinary  rooms ; but  still  there  ought 
surely  to  be  none  the  less  that  skeleton  of  plan  which  we  require  in 
humbler  subjects ; indeed,  is  it  not  needed  all  the  more  ? It  may  be 
suggested  that,  on  so  very  large  a scale,  Classic  or  academically 
regular  plan  alone  can  really  satisfy  criticism.  Accordingly,  let  us 
imagine  the  State  Entrance  to  be  under  the  Tandy ke-Eoom,  and  a 
central  axis  to  run  from  thence  (along  the  present  axis-line)  through 
the  whole  extent  of  the  building.  Suppose  the  Staircase  to  ascend 
on  this  line  in  one  grand  straight  series  of  flights ; and  let  the 
present  grand  Vestibule  be  a central  Saloon  at  the  landing,  of  sym- 
metrical form.  Imagine  the  Waterloo  Chamber  to  be  extended 
to  the  end  of  the  line  as  a long  Thoroughfare-Gallery,  terminating 
in  a window  and  open  space  beyond,  rather  than  in  a blank  wall  and 
a fireplace.  Then  let  a suite  of  apartments  run  along  each  side  in 
regular  but  not  necessarily  symmetrical  order  : and  let  the  Vandyke- 
room  be  as  it  is,  by  way  of  a transverse  communication  behind  the 
Staircase.  It  can  scarcely  be  disputed  that  such  simplicity  of  dis- 
position would  be  much  more  majestic  than  what  the  plan  repre- 
sents. Of  course,  however,  all  this  is  but  speculative  reflection,  not 
criticism  of  Sir  Jeffry  Wyatville’s  skill;  weighty  reasons  governed 
him  no  doubt  in  the  conditions  of  the  old  building,  and  in  those 
considerations  of  economy  which  in  England  compel  recognition, 
even  from  a George  the  Fourth. 


PLATE  XLILI.  — Palace  at  Darmstadt.  (Page  460.) 

Continental  model.  — The  arrangements  those  of  a Hotel ; singular  features 
throughout,  and  backward  state  of  German  plan. 

As  supplementary  illustrations  this  plate  and  the  next  must  be  both 
interesting  and  useful  in  showing  the  modes  of  arrangement  adopted 
abroad. 

The  present  plans  represent  a Residence  now  being  built  for  the 
abode  of  an  English  princess,  whose  husband  also  might  be  supposed 
to  have  become  somewhat  English  in  his  habits.  It  will  be  apparent 
at  a glance,  however,  that  the  house  is  essentially  Continental  in  its 
arrangements.  Our  remarks,  nevertheless,  must  proceed  on  English 
bases,  because  this  is  the  only  real  purpose  of  our  criticism. 

Although,  therefore,  this  plan  has  its  own  kind  of  merits,  they 
arc  strikingly  different  from  those  of  our  English  Gentleman’s 
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House.  The  Principal  Staircase  and  Hall,  the  Ball-room,  Dining- 
room, Reception-rooms,  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  the  items  of  the 
Ground-Floor,  exhibit  a free  and  spacious  Classical  motive ; but  they 
would  be  with  us  only  suitable  for  a sort  of  Hotel.  Again,  the 
Dining-room  has  no  sideboard  place,  no  side  windows  (in  fact  it  has 
what  we  should  call  no  light  whatever),  no  fireplace  (because  there 
are  no  fireplaces  anywhere),  and  no  dinner-route — except  quite  inci- 
dentally— which  seems  incomprehensible.  The  two  front  Reception- 
rooms  are  mere  thoroughfares,  with  little  else  in  them  but  doors ; 
the  very  Boudoir  (the  lower  one)  is  no  better.  The  Reception-room 
attached  to  the  left  Gallery  is  a dismal  unventilated  alcove.  A 
water-closet  actually  has  its  borrowed  light  looking  into  the  State 
Gallery  ! Gentlemen’s-rooms  also  are  lighted  from  this  Gallery  in 
an  almost  incredible  way.  The  Corridor  by  the  Prince’s  room  is 
almost  in  total  darkness.  The  Ante-room  to  the  Princess’s  apart- 
ment is  absolutely  as  dark  as  night,  and  opens  too  out  of  the  darkest 
end  of  the  dark  Corridor.  Water-closets  open  out  of  rooms,  and 
otherwise,  as  a rule,  in  the  most  gratuitous  publicity.  And  so  on 
we  might  go  throughout  the  whole  of  both  the  floors.  It  is  true 
that  German  customs  may  be  different  from  ours  ; but  if  this  be  the 
best  that  German  architects  can  do  for  a prince’s  house,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  hint  that  there  is  room  for  improvement. 


PLATE  XLIY.  — House  in  Paris.  (Page  462.) 

The  latest  French  style.  — Ground-floor  entrance.  Waiting-room,  Staircase,  and 
peculiar  Carriage-Entrance ; Salle-a-manger  and  Service ; Office  de  Luxe : Salons ; 
Characteristic  Suite.  — Basement  Waiting-rooms  and  Cloak-rooms ; Grouping  of 
Offices.  — Characteristic  compactness. 

Like  the  last,  this  plate  is  an  illustration  of  foreign  arrangement ; it 
is  copied  from  an  elaborate  serial  work  now  current,  and  seems  to 
be  one  of  the  most  characteristic  amongst  the  many  private  Resi- 
dences with  which  Paris  and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  of  late  so 
gracefully  adorned. 

On  the  Ground-floor  (raised  some  5 feet)  the  Salon  d’entree , or 
Entrance-Hall,  is  a small  vestibule  reached  by  internal  steps  from  a 
singular  elliptical  Porch  at  the  ground-level.  A Salon  d'attente , or 
Waiting-room,  forms  a thoroughfare  to  a handsome  Principal  Stair- 
case beyond,  secluded  at  one  corner  of  the  house.  Adjoining  this 
there  runs  past  the  end  of  the  house  a peculiar  Covered- way  or 
Carriage-Porch,  formed  as  a wing  to  the  house,  {Passage  des  Voitures ,) 
from  which  another  Entrance-door  leads  directly  into  the  Staircase. 
This  is  altogether  a very  curious  and  ingenious  arrangement.  The 
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Salle-a-manger , or  Eating-hall  (our  Dining-room  being  a very  different 
thing)  occupies  the  other  side  of  the  Entrance  Vestibule  ; and 
beyond  it,  in  a wing  corresponding  with  the  Carriage-passage,  there 
is  a Dinner-stair,  with  various  appliances  of  service, — amongst  the 
rest  an  Office  de  Luxe , or  Store  for  conserves,  fruit,  wine,  &c., — a sort 
of  refinement  on  our  Serving-room.  Then,  directly  in  front  of  the 
Salle  d' entree , we  have  the  Salon  de  Famille , or  Family  Drawing-room, 
— an  apartment  more  like  the  Thoroughfare  Saloon  of  our  Palladian 
houses  than  anything  we  should  accept  as  a Drawing-room  in 
England  nowadays ; it  has  one  doorway  from  the  Entrance,  another 
opposite  leading  to  the  Garden,  two  more  opening  into  the  Salon  de 
jeu,  or  Card-room,  on  one  side,  and  three  more  into  the  Grand  Salon , 
or  superior  Drawing-room,  on  the  other ; there  are  thus  in  all  seven 
doors  in  a room  of  ordinary  size, — of  a size,  in  fact,  which  does  not 
admit  of  any  windows  in  addition, — the  casement- doors  towards  the 
Garden  being  the  sole  means  of  lighting  the  room.  To  an  English 
family  this  airy  thoroughfare  would  be  of  no  use  whatever.  The 
Grand  Salon , in  the  next  place,  is  joined  by  two  doorways  to  the 
Salle-a-manger  (in  spite  of  dinner-odours);  and  there  is  thus  formed 
the  complete  suite  of  Saloons  which  our  neighbours  have  in  place  of 
our  Family-apartments. 

On  the  half-sunk  Basement-story,  or  Sous-sol , we  have  first  two 
Waiting-rooms  (?)  and  a Cloak-room  ( Vestiaire ) directly  attached  to 
the  Entrance-Porch  above,  and  a similar  Cloak-room  for  the 
Carriage-entrance  above;  the  Waiting-rooms  are  no  doubt  a pecu- 
liarity of  the  house;  and  the  Cloak-rooms  are  at  least  a double 
acknowledgment  of  the  argument  that  no  good  house  should  be 
without  such  a convenience  at  the  door.  The  Kitchen,  Pastry,  and 
Larders,  and  the  (French)  Butler  s-Pantry  and  Servants’-Hall  are 
well  grouped  together ; close  at  hand  for  the  Service-stair  and  the 
Servants’-Entrance,  which  are  together.  The  remainder  of  the 
Basement  accommodates  the  Cellarage,  &c.  The  principles  of 
accommodation  throughout  are  still  essentially  different  from  those 
of  English  practice. 

The  matness  with  which  both  series  of  apartments,  the  Family- 
rooms  and  the  Offices  alike,  are  compacted  together,  is  peculiarly 
French ; the  very  plans  have  a characteristic  style  of  the  same 
kind.  This  neatness,  however,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
skilful  disposition ; and  indeed  there  is  nothing  here  or  elsewhere 
in  French  plan  from  which  English  architects  can  take  a lesson  in 
respect  of  home  comfort. 
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PLATE  XLV.  — Thoroughfare  Plans.  (Page  464.) 

Purpose  of  illustration.  — Practical  motive  of  Thoroughfare  plan.  — Remarks  on 

Plates  XXI.;  XXXIV.;  XXX.;  XXXV.;  XLI. ; XV.  — Recommendations 

as  to  Thoroughfare-drawings. 

In  this  Plate  there  are  collected  together  six  of  our  ordinary  examples 
of  Ground-floor  plan  in  the  form  of  that  Skeleton  which  we  have 
several  times  pointed  out  to  be  in  reality  constituted  by  the  Tho- 
roughfares. The  purpose  of  the  illustration  is  to  enable  the  student 
of  plan  to  compare  together  the  different  principles  upon  which 
these  skeletons  are  formed.  It  has  to  be  noted  at  starting  that  the 
plans  are  all  set  one  way — with  the  Entrance  in  front— for  facility 
of  comparison. 

The  practical  motive  of  any  arrangement  of  Thoroughfares  must 
be  always  the  same.  (See  chapter  on  Thoroughfares — General  Remarks 
in  Part  Second.)  There  will  be  1st,  a Centre ; 2nd,  an  Entrance- 
route  ; 3rd,  a Family-route  to  the  farther  interior, — generally  the 
Staircase ; with  sometimes  a secondary  one, — perhaps  the  Corridor 
to  the  Gentleman’s-room,  or  that  of  a Private  Family  Suite ; 4th,  a 
route  to  the  Domestic  Offices ; 5th,  a route  to  the  Garden ; and  this 
will  be  all,  except  such  supplementary  passageways  as  may  be 
required  for  local  purposes.  The  proof  of  a good  arrangement  of  all 
this  is  not  to  be  left  to  the  eye,  to  judge  by  mere  superficial  sym- 
metry or  compactness,  but  the  designer  must  realise  in  his  own  mind 
the  operations  which  have  to  go  on  throughout  the  system,  and  so 
perceive  the  manner  in  which  they  are  likely  to  fall  in  together  or 
fall  out. 

In  the  first  sketch,  that  of  Plate  XXI.  (Comparative  Plan  of 
Classic  type),  the  simplicity  of  the  arrangement  is  much  assisted  by 
the  Cortile,  the  form  of  which  obviously  admits  of  the  Entrance, 
Garden-Entrance,  and  Principal  Staircase  being  made  in  a manner 
direct  appendages  or  arms  of  itself,  so  that  four  of  the  five  primary 
channels  of  traffic  are  at  once  disposed  of.  The  only  remaining  one, 
namely  the  connection  with  the  Offices,  is  with  equal  facility 
attached  to  one  corner  in  the  form  of  a main  Servants’-Corridor, 
which  branches  out  into  two  others  in  a way  still  simple  and  effi- 
cient. A secondary  interior  channel,  attached  to  another  comer  of 
the  Cortile,  is  the  Corridor  of  the  Private  Suite,  with  the  Xursery- 
Entrance  at  the  further  end,  still  as  simple  as  possible.  The 
Luggage-Entrance  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  Office  Corridors,  and  the 
Kitchen-Entrance  at  the  end  of  another,  complete  the  skeleton. 
The  relations  of  the  exterior  Adjuncts  are  easily  understood. 

The  case  of  Plate  XXXIV.  (Modern  Scotch  Model)  is  quite 
different  as  regards  style,  and  at  the  same  time  the  merits  of 
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arrangement  are  of  the  best  order.  The  Elizabethan  Gallery  is  now 
the  central  feature;  the  connection  of  the  Entrance  is  perfectly 
simple  and  direct ; bnt  the  Principal  Staircase  is  secluded,  and  the 
Garden-Entrance  is  still  more  so.  The  Family-Suite  Corridor  also 
is  attached  in  an  indirect  way.  The  system  of  Servants’  Corridors 
is  in  sufficiently  simple  connection.  One  can  readily  realise  here 
the  peculiar  privacy  which  is  characteristic  of  the  style  of  plan,  as 
compared  with  the  contrary  principle  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  previous  example.  The  ensemble  on  paper  has  an 
appearance  of  complexity,  if  not  of  complication ; but  under  careful 
examination  this  will  disappear.  There  is  of  course  a deficiency  of 
stateliness,  as  compared  with  the  previous  example. 

Plate  XXX.  (Hemstead)  is  the  next  illustration.  The  Mediaeval 
character  of  the  arrangement  becomes  much  more  apparent  now 
than  it  was  in  the  more  detailed  plan.  The  Hall  with  its  Porch 
and  Screen,  the  Family-rooms  attached  at  the  upper  end,  and  the 
Servants’  Corridor  at  the  lower,  the  Saloon  as  a great  Parlour,  and 
some  minor  features  which  might  be  mentioned,  are  all  of  the  same 
type.  That  the  motive  of  disposition  is  remarkably  simple  is 
patent  at  a glance ; in  fact  it  is  perhaps  quite  as  simple  as  that  of 
Plate  XXI.,  and  much  more  so  than  that  of  Plate  XXXI Y.  But 
the  question  will  gradually  force  itself  upon  the  careful  examiner 
whether  this  simplicity  is  not  owing  to  a deficiency  of  Thorough- 
fares ; and  it  is  the  practical  exemplification  of  this  kind  of  sugges- 
tion which  gives  to  this  sheet  of  illustrations  its  chief  value. 

The  style  of  plan  in  Plate  XXXV.  (Mansion,  Berkshire,)  is  evi- 
dently again  of  the  Mediaeval  type.  The  Picture  Gallery  is  the 
central  feature.  The  Entrance  is  especially  Elizabethan.  The 
Staircase,  although  not  secluded,  is  of  the  same  manner.  The 
Garden-Entrance,  however,  is  directly  attached  to  the  Gallery,  and, 
indeed,  when  looked  at  with  relation  to  the  Hall  doorway  imme- 
diately opposite,  confers  upon  the  Gallery,  taken  by  itself,  a strictly 
symmetrical  and  Classic  motive.  Four  of  the  five  primary  Thorough- 
fares are  thus  grouped  together  with  a simplicity  almost  equal  to 
that  of  Plate  XXI.  The  secondary  line  to  the  Gentleman’s-room, 
the  line  to  the  Offices,  the  private  route  to  Entrance-door,  and  the 
separation  of  the  branch  Corridors  of  the  Offices,  become  very 
plainly  discernible.  The  reader  will,  perhaps,  be  more  easily  able 
on  this  sketch  than  on  the  others,  to  try  that  realization  of  the  inci- 
dents of  traffic  which  we  think  so  essential  to  the  complete  compre- 
hension of  any  design  of  plan. 

The  next  instance,  Plate  XLI.  (Dunsdale),  shows  a mode  of 
general  arrangement  which  is  very  common  and  very  usefully  avail- 
able in  small  houses  eveiywhere, — namely,  the  adoption  of  a direct 
central  axis  of  Thoroughfare  as  the  backbone  of  the  skeleton  of 
plan.  The  Porch,  Entrance  Hall,  Central  Hall,  Saloon,  and  Con- 
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servatory,  in  succession  constitute  a “ through-line  ” from  front  to 
hack,  just  as  in  any  common  square  house  one  walks  in  at  the  front 
door,  and  straight  forward  out  at  the  hack  door.  In  the  present 
example  the  Staircase  and  Garden-Entrance  stand  on  one  hand  half- 
way through  the  house,  and  the  connection  of  Office-Corridor  and 
Back-Stair  stand  opposite  on  the  other  hand, — still  carrying  out  the 
same  simple  scheme.  The  simplicity,  in  fact,  of  this  common  prin- 
ciple is  perfect.  (The  last-mentioned  example,  Plate  XXXV.,  by 
the  hye,  shows  in  a modified  form,  the  same  general  idea.)  The 
whole  of  the  five  questions  of  Thoroughfare  are  here  disposed  of  in 
a single  group. 

The  remaining  example,  Plate  XV.  (Toddington),  exhibits  in  this 
form  very  distinctly  those  shortcomings  of  general  plan  which  we 
have  already  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  refer  to.  The  first  of 
our  theoretical  essentials  is  a Centre ; here  there  is  none;  the 
Entrance,  Galleries,  and  Staircase,  form  a sort  of  hollow  square, 
the  unsuitableness  of  which  is  obvious  at  a glance.  The  complicated 
character  of  the  group  of  informal  Lobbies,  &c.,  which  intervene 
between  the  Main  House  and  the  Offices  becomes  also  very  appa- 
rent; much  confusion  must  be  the  result.  The  way  in  which  the 
want  of  simplicity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  house  as  a whole  is  in 
these  and  other  respects  more  distinctly  forced  upon  the  attention 
in  the  skeleton  plan,  is  thus  another  proof  of  the  usefulness  of 
a sketch  of  the  kind  as  part  of  the  architect’s  design ; if  such  a thing 
had  been  made  in  this  case  it  is  probable  that  the  scheme  would 
have  been  amended. 

To  render  a Thoroughfare-plan  of  this  kind  complete  for  the 
study  of  its  convenience,  it  is  well  to  represent  and  mark  all  the 
doors  which  the  Thoroughfares  contain,  all  the  routes  of  traffic,  and 
of  course  the  lighting  throughout ; and  in  most  cases  it  is  advisable 
to  omit  altogether  the  representation  of  the  rooms.  Our  plate  gives 
the  block- plan  of  the  house  in  each  case,  for  the  sake  of  identifica- 
tion ; but  the  real  usefulness  of  the  idea  involved  depends  upon  the 
maxim  that  the  relation  of  rooms  to  each  other  being  the  relation  of 
their  doors,  the  sole  purpose  of  the  Thoroughfares  is  to  bring  these 
doors  into  proper  system  for  communication.  The  intricacy  of  this 
problem  in  general  is  not  an  unfavourable  illustration  with  which 
to  close  our  exposition  of  the  multitudinous  considerations  which 
enter  into  the  design  of  a comfortable  and  convenient  dweUing. 

THE  END. 


LONDON  : PRINTED  BY  W.  CLOWES  AND  SONS,  STAMFORD  STREET, 
AND  CHARING  CROSS. 


THOROUGHFARE  PLANS  OF  SEVERAL  OF  THE  ILLUSTRATIONS.  { See  Appendix) 
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